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In examining the data relating to the history of the founder of the Sasanian i 
ER... and to that of his father as well as to that of his successor, it occurred 
o me that with the material at our disposal it might be possible to advance" 
ret another step in precision beyond what has already been reached up to the | 
mesent; or, at any rate, to approximate to the true dates by narrowing the 
<cargins with regard to doubtful points. < 
Before offering a contribution to the chronology of those early periods 
ased on a new interpretation of the known data, I propose first to give here 
, list of the said data, and in some instances to discuss their value, as well 
«s the best possible interpretation to be given to them. They are as follows :— 
(1) According to Firdausi (Macan 1412) Ardashir fell ill and died at the 
ge of 78. : : 
(2): At the time of Ardashir’s struggle to extend his rule beyond the borders 
of his own province (Pars), i.e. most probably during the later years of the 
irst quarter of the third century A.D., he had already two grown-up sons. 
)ne of them, also Ardashir by name, was appointed viceroy or governor-of— 
firman 1 when a certain Balüsh (Vologaeses), the (Parthian ?) king of that 
~“Fovinos, was vanquished and taken prisoner by the Sasanian conqueror 
«revious to his open conflict with Ardavan (Taberi I, 817), while the other, 
Shapfir, took part in the battle with Ardavan and slew with his own hand 
adhbundadh, the secretary of the Parthian king (ibid., i, 819). 
Further, according to Tabari (i, 893), “ when Ardashir died and Shápür 
came ruler the latter appointed hia own son Hormizd to the governorship 
___«f Khorasan. :. ." Hormizd, the later king, if he really became governor) 
bout 249, must have been born some years before the beginning of Ardashir’s 
——-nign (perhaps not later than A.D. 220), and thus the birth of Bhapür must 
le put before the end of the segond century, or at any rate not much later 
han the beginning of the third. 
(3) It is stated by Tabari (i, 813) that Ardaahir “ sprang” when 523 years 
ad elapsed since the reign of Alexander in the land of Babylonia “ according 
» the reckoning of the Christians and the followers of the older Scriptures ac 
is means moet probably the year 523 of the Seleucidan era ("the era of, 
der’), and would make his reign begin in A.D. 211-12, whereas the 
interpretation (which is lees likely) would put the beginning of the: 
ar of Ardashir or his “ springing” back in A.D. 192.3 
(4) According to & bilingual insoription (in Sasanian Pahlavi and Arsacid 
"ahlavi) on a monument in Bishaptr (the modern Shápür in Fars) erected 
a honour of the king Shaptr I, which is published by Ghirshman in Rev. 
Tes ort. asiat., x, 1938, pp. 123-9, the 24th year of the fire of Bhapür corre- 
ponded to the 40th year of that of Ardaahir and the 68th year of the 


1 This prince appears to have held the same post (the governorship of Kirmin)a very long 
4me, for, as Dr. W. Henning informs me, he is mentioned in the insorfpéilon of his brother Sh&pir 
t Ka'be i Lordoskt under the name and tile of Ardeshtr Kirminshith, about A.D. 202. 
3 Reokoped from the conquest of Babylonis by Alexander the Great, Le. 381 3.0. 


\ 
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b 
“Fire...”. The fire of each king was, as Christensen has rightly explamed 
[s the same Revue, most probably a sacred fire (fire-temple) founded by him. — 


on his accession to the throne or at his coronation 
(5) According to a passage in the Ada Martyrum relating to the Persians 
martyrs (Assemani i, 15) the 31st year of the reign of Shaptr II correspondodNMi 
with the 117th year of the rule of the Persians (that is the Sasanians). The 
31st year of Shapür II began certainly on the 29th August, A.D. 339, and endodases 
on the 27th August, 340. Consequently the first year of the empire must 
have begun on the 27th September, 223.1 - 
(6) The same date (A.D. 223-4) for the beginning of the Saaanian rule, 
or rather for the and of the Parthian dynasty, is expresaly given by the author 
of the Chroniole of Arbela written probably in the middle of the sixth century. 
In this book, in the course of the history of the life of the eighth bishop, Hainan 
by name, who held this office for many years during the first half of the thirdut 
century, the author speaks of the war between the Persiana and Parthiane 
—and of the defeat of the latter at the hands of the former. He tells us that 


On the other hand the date of the battle of Hormizdjan, in which Ardava: 
wes slain by Ardashir according to the Persian tradition ac jeh D = 
Fabari (i, 818), was the 30th day of the Persian month Mihr.. As a matter 0 — 
fact the last day of Mihr in A.D. 224 was Wednesday, 28th April, i.e. the sam. 
weekday given by the author of the Ohroniole of Arbela but one day later De 
the month. 
(T) The ascendant of the year (at the moment of the vernal equinox 
the entry of the sun into Aries) during which Ardashir “ arose ”, or that of t 
year following that event, was, “ according to the records found in the 
of the astronomers,” 3 approximately the middle of Gemini, or about 


* Tho same correspondence oocurs also in another passage, of doubtful authenticity, of the 
Ada relating to the martyrdom Rhi£pür Beit Niqtor, where again the two datos (31s$ yoar « 
Shkptr's reign and 117th o the Permian rule) are given as corresponding with each othe 





+ Tho usege of the registration af the horoscopes of the reign of each of the Basanian king 

those of the time of their accession to the throne, ar of their ooronation, as well as those 1 

first vernal equinox preceding (or suooceding 1) the accession, is confirmed by a table op 
ning ascendant", of the reign of Ardaah!r and those of m: 
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5th degree of the same sign (Birüni, Chronology, p. 119). Apparently this. 

Means that the vernal equinox preceding the actual beginning of his reign - 
«courred in Istakhr or Ctesiphon some time between 10 and 11 a.m., though 
t may refer to the equinox following his accession. apt 

(8) Agathias, whose information on the Sasanian Chronology was derived 

rom the official archives of the Persian court, states (Agathias, iv, 24) that 
—rdashir seized (or assumed) the kingship of Persia 538 years after the 

Jacedonian Alexander (ie. Sel era) and in the fourth year of the reign of 
= {oxander the son of Mamma (i.e. Severus). The same date (538 Sel.) is also 

dven by Elias of Nisibis.2 The Seleucidan year (1st October, A.D. 226-30th Sep- 

ember, 227) corresponded at that time almost exactly with the Persian year 

which began on 26th September, 226) except for the last five days, which fell 
— the following Persian year (26th to 30th September, A.D. 227). Elias 

ives? the date of the beginning of the reign of Shapür I as the year 553 of 
w»^lerander (Sel.) which began in A.D. 241. . 

Both Agathias and Elias made the frequent error of omitting to oount 
rom the zero year in their calculation when the former put the beginning of 
rdashir's reign in the 4th year (instead of the 5th) of Alexander Severus, 

end the latter"put the (perhaps legendary) ""enthronement" of Siahlipa as 
Catholicos ” in 557 of the Greeks (Sel) and the 4th year (instead of the 5th) 
f Bhápür the son of Ardashtr (op. cit., p. 37).* The date given by Michael 

ehe Syrian for the-beginning of Ardashir’s reign (542 Sel. beg. October, A.D. 230) 
3, no doubt, too late.’ Dio, who was a contemporary of Ardaahir, does not give 

lito date of the latter’s rising to power, though he speaks quite accurately of 
is (Ardashir’s) career and accomplishments. Herodian, on the other hand, 
xcords the first news of Ardashir’s appearance and achievements as reaching 
ome in the 18th year of the reign of Alex. Severus (A.D. 234-5). | 

(9) The first revelation occurred for Mani, according to his own statement in 
is book Shapirakan, “ in the second year of the reign (or when two years had 

Billpsed since the beginning of the reign) of Ardashir, the king of kings, and 


his successors down to Yasdegird, the last Basanian king, which I found in an Arabio book 
posed by the famous astronomer of the tenth century Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
alll as-Sejxl (Paris, fonds arabe, 2581 f., 66 and 7b), as well as by the horoscope of the accession 
I, found in Kitab amasti of Qagrkn! of the ninth century (see the text 
discussion of it in BSOS., ix, part 1, 1887, pp. 128-130). - 
1 I have discussed this question fully in ZDMG., vol. 91, part 3, pp. 675-7. — 
1 La Chronographie de Mar Biss Bar Synaya . . . trad. par Li J. Delaporte, Paria, 1910, p. 60. 
* Ibid., p. 61. 
4 The record itmelf is not strictly historical, as the first historio and notable bishop (or arch- 
— shop) of Seleucia was Pape (about the end-of the third century). Bakbifiphé of Babylon ts 
entzoned in the Ohroniols of Arbela as the ninth bishop of Arbela, but the time of his succeeding 
e bishop Hatr&n is put in the reign of Ardashir. Elias may have counted from the ooranation 
Sh&pür, in which case the calculation is correct. 
3 Chromiqus de Michel le Syrien, dd. ef trad. par J. B. Chabot, Paris, 1899, vol. 1 of the tranala- 
an, p. 188. The same author also gives (ibid, p. 285) the interval between the 10th year of 
am Xptir II and the first of Ardashir as 08 years, which agrees with his first statement (A.D. 
827). E 
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in the year 539 of the era of the astronomers of Babylon ” (Birtini, Chrencloisy 
pp. 118 and 208). This era was the (lunar) Seleucidan as used in the Babyloniaa 


reckoning, i.e. from the spring of 311 3.0.1 The 589th year of this era corre- 
sponded to 25th March, A.D. 228-12th April, 229. Therefore the revelation 
must have occurred some time between September, 228, and April, 229, if it 
waa after two years had elapsed from the beginning of the first year of Ardashir’s 
reign (as the literal meaning of the text seems to imply), or rather between 

March and September, 228, if it had occurred in the second year of the reign. 
: (10) The martyrdom of Sabha Gushniazdad is dated in the Aca of the 
Persian martyrs? as ocourring in the 799th year of the Greeks and 281st of 
the rule of the Persians. This, if taken strictly, would imply that the first 
year of the reign of the Sasanian dynasty had begun in the Persian year which 
began in September, 227,3 unless the martyrdom should be supposed to have 
happened some time between 22nd July and 30th September, A.D. 488, in which 
case the beginning of the Sasanian era must be put even later, i.e. in the Persianes 
year beginning in September, 228. 

(11) The official Persian chronology in Sasanian times counted the intarva 
between Alexander the Great and the beginning of the rule of the iol 
dynasty aa only 266 (according to another version 260) years (see BSOS., 
part 1, p. 128). This intentional falsification of history is attributed to Ardashir 
Pabtagan, who, we are told, fixed this number of years officially, by decree rn 
for the interval above mentioned, on the ground of political consideration 
based on apocalyptic traditions. But one may ask what was the motive iw» 
the choice of this particular number (266). Was it not a mathematioal one 
namely to halve the actual period i If it was go, then the beginning of th 
Sasanian rule must have been about A.D. 209.4 

(12) Gordian IE became in March, 288, the joint emperor of Rome wit 
two senators. He was later left as the sole ruler in June of the same year. — 
The early part of his reign was troubled by the revolt of Sabinius in Africa» 
At this rebellion was soon crushed and the country pacified. Now we are tol: 
by Capitolinus (Gord. 23, 4) * that “when this trouble in Africa had bee 
ended a war broke out with the Persians, this being in the first consularship 
Pompeianus and second of Gordian. But before setting out for this war 
young Gordian took a wife, tlie daughter of Timesitheus....” This a 
further tells us (Gord. 26) that “ there was an earthquake and after this wi 
stayed, in the consulship of Praetextetus and Attious, Gordian opened the twr 
gates of Janus which was a sign that war had been declared and set out again: 
the Persians. ... He marched through Syria to Antioch.... There he fougk 


1 Bee BSOS., x, part 1, pp. 125-6, where I have fully discussed thst era. 

1 G. Hoffmann, Awsrüge ous syrischen Alien persischer Mariyrer, Abk. fur dio Kunde d 
Aorpelaxdes, publ. by the Deutsche morgenlandische Gesellschaft, vol vi, Leipzig, 188 
p. 79. 

3 The Sel. year 799 began on the Ist October, 497, and ended 80th September, A.D. 488. 

€328 ».0. (the date of the death of Alexander) + A.D. 209 = 582. 

* Zoaimus has nearly the same story. ~ 
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d won repeated battlee-and drove out Bapor, the Persian’s king.” ! According 
Fasti Consulares imperii Romani? the period of office df the two consuls 
first mentioned was A.D. 241 and that of the two latter consuls was 242. 
Zosimus states that Gordian after his marriage, “ having secured the empire, 
was in continual expectation that. the Persians would make an attack on the 
Eastern provinces, Saporea having succeeded in that kingdom to Artaxerxes. . . 
The emperor made all possible preparations for marching against the Persiana ”. 
The war of Gordian against the Persians when he led his army to Syria and 
Mesopotamia was undoubtedly in 242 (continued to 243), and his adversary 
in these engagements was certainly Shaptir I. But the outbreak of the war 
which seems to have preceded? not only the actual fighting between the 
Roman army under Gordian and the Persian army under Shaptr I, in 242, but 
even the marriage of Gordian, must have taken place in the reign of Ardashir, 
or if the marriage with Tranquillina, daughter of the prefect, which is recorded 
241 (i.e. in the year of the second consulship of Gordian), when Gordian was 

ill in Rome, had followed the said outbreak, as the course of the narrative 
the text of the Soriptores implies, the latter must have occurred in the 
months of the year 241. The marriage had, as a matter of fact, already 
place before 17th May of that year.‘ Ardashir had already taken possession 
Carrha (Harran) and Nisibis (in 238 or a little before), and may have been 
continuing his advance and consolidating his hold on Western Mesopotamia. 
‘he new advance that threatened Antioch, the most important town of Syria 
nd the capital-of all the Asiatic Roman provinces, seems to have taken place 
der Ardashir, perhaps with Shüpür as co-regent. Ardashir, who, according 
') the best reports, reigned more than -fourteen years, could hardly have 
tired in the early spring of 241. As some reports refer to his death as having 
:curred in Istakhr *, it is quite possible to suppose that soon after threatening 
ntioch and thereby alarming the Roman Senate he retired to his native land, 
aving the heir to the throne, who o already been crowried by him and who 
haps was his associate in power,’ to rule henceforth alone and oontinue 
«e conquest. Gutschmid seems to infer from a passage in the letter ascribed 
Gordian and addressed to the Senaté announcing the victory, wherein he 
lared that “we freed the necks of the Antiochians from the yoke of the 


L I have followed the English translation of D. Magee of the Scriptores Historis Auguste, 

Loeb Olassioal Library, vol. 2, p. 381. 

Revised ed. by Willy Liebenam, Bonn, 1009; see also Clinton (H. F.), Fas Romani, 

l, pp. 258-200. 

If the words of the Scriptores should be taken stciotiy and literally and moan really this 

ence of eventa. 

"This in concluded from a Latin fnecríption written during the ssoond oonsulahtp of Gardian 

«he 4th year of his reign, where the name of his wife occurs (see dota Frairem 

toll, Henzen, Berlin, 1874, pp. ocxxiv-v). 

Eg. Ibn ‘Kheldtin (ed. Cairo, am. 1284), vol. ii, p. 169. 

This association or co-regency is a conjecture by some authors and not more than a 

pu Ti is, as will be shown later, by no mbang a vcteinty. Therefore we refer to it with 
ord '' perhaps ". 
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kings of the Persians and the Persian laws”! that the attack on the famor" 
city was made by both kings (Ardashir and Shapfir) acting together. Moreover—- 
he emends the Latin passage of. Vitae (Gord. C. 27) so as to mean, according 

to him, that ‘ Gordian fought and won repeated battles and conquered 
Bhapir the king of the Persians after Ardashir had been driven away, anc 
he'retook Antioch . . .", and concludes from this that at the time of the wa 
with Gordian in 242 Shaptr had just (or recently) succeeded his father.? 

The war between Gordian and Shapiir lasted till 248, and the decisive battle 
of Resama (Ra’s al-‘ain) most probably took place in the winter of 242-3 
But as Timesitheus, who was the leading spirit of the Roman army, die 
suddenly, the war after him was no longer carried on with the aame vigour & 
under him. Shápür then probably returned to Ctesiphon. The exact date o 
the death of the prefect is not known, but certainly it did not take place n 
the later part of the year 248.3 According to Capitolinus the Persian monarol 
evacuated the contested cities and “ restored them unharmed to their citizens 
nor did he injure their possessions in any way” and the wars of Gordia-— 
“ forced the Persians, of whom even Rome was in terror, to return to their ow 
country ". Now if the battle of Resaina was fought in the first months of 24 
which is more than probable, and Timesitheus had died a little later the 
would be no reason against putting the return of Shaptir to his residence i 
Ctesiphon some time in March, 243, and the date of his delayed coronatio 
in April of the same year.* 

The advance of the Persian army to the west and their further penetratio 
into the Roman provinces in Syria and Mesopotamia in 241 is not cl 
expressed by the Greoo-Latin writers, and still lees is mention made in th. 
connection of Ardashir, though the name of Bhàptr is expreealy given in t} 

1 Gord. Q. 27. : 

* Qutachmid, Untersuchungen ber dis Geschichte des Kömigsreichs Osroene, in Mémoire — — 
de l Académie da Bt. Petersbourg, tome 85, 1887, p. 44. Tam not competent to express any opinic 
aa to tho posmbality of such emendation or as to the correctness of the sentence and rts interpret 
tion. However, some loarned and competent scholars to whose judgment I referred this questi 
Pronounce against tts possibility. ; [ 

* We have proof of Philip’s succession to Timesitheus as prefect already in the Bel y 
554, which ended on 80th September, $43 (see Cambridge Ancient History, vol. xii, p. 1: 
Lehmann (Xaiser Gordian III, Berlin, 1911) puta the death of the prefect at the end of: 
and Parker (4 History of the Roman World, London, 1985) puta it in the winter 248-4; but 
reasons which they give for these datings do not seem to be convincing, and it is Just pomsi:, 
that they have advanced the whole of the eventa about ane year. 

4 Loo. ch. ` 

* Beo Pauly's Realenoyclopadic, article Resina, whéro the battle is put in the winter 
242-8 (on the authority of Ammianus Marcellinus): — 

* Even if the prefect died a fow níonths later this does not interfere with the above oj; — 
clusion, for the Latin author states that after tho battle (or battles) with Shiptir (possibly Ar 
around Antioch and then near Ra’s al-‘ain) the latter evacuated “the contested cities’ (Harré 
and Nisibis) and returned to his country. Gordian did not pursue the Persians but quarter 
his army near the coast, spending some time for the administration of the reodrered provino 
and making plans for the march, probably in the next spring (243), along the Euphrates again 
the Persian capital. Thus Shäpär was not disturbed for some time in Otesiphon by the immtn; 
resumption of the war. 
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—‘urse of the narration of Gordian’s wars in the east by Capitolinus, Zonares, 
imus, and others. Nevertheless, the outbreak of war as a consequence of ` 
is advance, if it really happened at such an early date as 241, must, as already 
ated, have occurred under Ardashir. The statement of Zosimus points almost 
rtainly to the latter part of the year 241 (or even 242) as being the time of 
e succession of Shapfir. All indications are compatible with the supposition 
at Ardashir was still active (possibly in association with his son) in the first 
«lf of 241, that he retired in the second half of the same year or in the first 
onths of 242, whereupon Shāpūr vigorously pursued his advance in the west 

the early spring of 242, and that he (Ardashir) died a short time after. 
iristensen suggests (Cambridge Ancient History, xii, p. 130) that the fact 
at tradition ascribes the capture of the Arabian town and fortress Hatra 
l-Hadr) now to Ardashir and now to Shàpür may be an indication of the 
miod of the joint kingship (or that the final reduction of that city was achieved 
7 Shapür in his early reign but in the lifetime of his father). 

(13) According to a trustworthy report most probably derived from an 
1 Manichwan source, Shapir I was crowned on a Sunday, the first day of the 
mth Nisan, and in the first month of spring “ when the sun was in Aries ” 3 
is almost certainly the Babylonian month that is meant here by Nisan, 88 

——— Babl. calendar was, no doubt, still in use in the native country of Mani 
that time. It can be neither the Jewish Nisan, of which the first day was in 
me of the years A.D. 240-3 a Sunday, and did not fall in the first month of 
ting, and therefore the sun was not in Aries,? nor the Julian April, for in 
ani’s time the Julian calendar was not used either by the non-Christian 
‘pulation of Babylonia and not yet even by the Christians of that country, 
it did not come into general use with the latter until the fourth or fifth 
atury.* The Eastern Syrian Christians in the third century, and in most 
ses also in the fourth, used to reckon, like the pagan Babylonians, according 
the lunar Seleucid year and the Babylonian lunar months. Mani himself 
ted his birth, as well as his receiving the first revelation, by the lunar Sel. 
ar and era (called by him “ the era of the Babylonian astronomers ”). There 
hardly be in this case a question of a third kind of calendar (i.e. other 

a the Babylonian and Jewish) with lunar year and Syro-Babylonian month 

68.5 

— — He speaks of the succession as having oocurred after Gordian had married and his rulo and 
rer were well established. This corresponds approximately to the penod between the autumn 
Ml and the summer of 242. 
1 Kuab al-Fiknet by an-Nadim, p. 328. 
* In 240, 242, and 243 the sun was in about the 20th, 28th, and 17th degrees of the Fish 
oeotively. In 242 the equinox occurred in Babylonia on the 21st March a few mmutes after 
~ iday, whereas the Jewish Nisin began on the 19th March (& Saturday). 

4 Tho oldest instance of the uso of the Julian calendar by the Eastern Syrian Christians known 
ne is that which oocurs in the old Syrian martyrology published by W. Wright from a manu- 
pt dated A.D. 412. The first day of April was in none of the years 240-43 a Bunday. 

7 Although there may have been such a calendar in local use in some parta of Mesopotamia 


tyna—the calendar of the §abians of Harrin as desonbed by an-Nadim and Birün! is one 
“ple—we have no information of the use in Babylonia of any calendar other than the 
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The first day of the Babylonian month Nisin was a Sunday in the years 
(12th April) and 248 (9th April), and on both of these dates the sun was 
_ Aries. However, as Mani according to the above-mentioned report appear 
on that day (the day of the coronation of Shapfir) before the king, of who. 
he had an audience, the year A.D. 240 must be excluded. The interview 
Mani with the Sasanian monarch took place on that occasion after Mani he 
already received his divine mission through the angel to preach his new religk 
and had made some converts,” of whom two accompanied him to the cow 
Acoording to the report referred to, the angel had appeared to him and he 
ordered him “to come out" and announce publicly his mission, when ] 
(Mani) had already completed the 24th year of his life. At the begmning 
the Bab. year 551 Sel. lunar era (as was used in Babylonia), which fell + 
12th April, A.D. 240, Mani had not yet completed his 24th year, as, accord 
to his own statement (see above, pp. 9 and 10), he was born in the year $21 
the said era, and consequently his 24th year had expired during the year 5. 
(12th April, 240-1st April, 241), but not at the beginning of that year (unle 
he should have been born on the lst day of 527 a.8.).* Therefore the pub 


Babylonian (with lunar Seleucidan era) by the pagan and perhaps by the early Christian pop 
Hon and the Jewish calendar in most cases by the latter (e.g. in the early acts of martyrs). 
“ hmar year beginning with the vernal equinox” [sic] supposed by Noldeke (op. cit. 409} 
have been “ used in the Manichwan books” is nothing but the lunar Seleucidan (Babyloni — — 
year, which began almost invariably in the spring (but not with the equinox); and the Innar y 
used in the acta‘of martyrs (Moeainger, Monumenta Syr., il, 68) with regard to the dates of 
martyrdom of the Christians under Yasdegird II (24, 25, and 26 Abh. and 26 RII) is sim pue 
Jewish year and not the “ Christian” lunar year based on the conventional calculation of Rat 
-and constructed by assuming (thotigh often contrary to reality) that this feest-day correspon ___ 
to 14 Nisin, as Guteohmid supposed ib to be (according to Noldeke, ibid., p. 494). I am une 
to understand how the 24th day of Abh of such a year in A.D. 446, when Raster was on 31st Ma: 
could correspond to nd August, although the 24th day of the Jewish Abh corresponded ra .— — 
to 2nd August and wis a Friday (according to the tables of the Jewish calendar of Bohra 
I myself had also expressed tho same opmion as Nokieke in my article " Various Fras : 
Calendars in the Countries of Islam ", BSOS., x, 1, p. 120. But I do nos wish to maintab 
any longer. Professor N bauer has also expressed (in a letter to me dated 20th May, 1? 
bis extreme doubt as to the existence of such a lunar year, and he suggested that mistake 
the sources must have led to such & supposition. . 

1 Bee Neugebeuer, Hüfstafeln sur technischen Chronologie, p. 40. I$ fell in 241 on the 1st . 
(a Thursday) and m 242 on 20th April (a Wednesday). 

1 Birfin! (Chronology; 208) speaks of the great number of the followers af Min! “ whi 
x u^ 
1 Eren if the mention of the Egyptian month Pharwwthi in Kephalaia (ed. Q. Schmidt, p. 
should prove to be-an allusion to the date of the prophet’s birth, whioh then would have cooum 
some time between, 7th and 25th April, a.D. 216, he could not have yeb completed 34 Ba 
years before or onthe first Nisin 551 (lunar Sel. era) unless one counted with the Julian y 
and months, which are not Hkely to have been the basis of the calculation. If Mini was =~ 
in the latter part of the said Beleucidan year (527), which is quite probable, his birth would Passat 
then fallen in A.D. 217, but not in the Egyptian month Pharmuthi, which in the latter y. 
began on the same day as the Sel. year 528 began. In that case he could have completed 
24ih year only in AD. 242. It i» possible that the month Pharmuthi óocurring in the at 
mentioned passage of Kephalaia relates rather to the year of the publio proclamation of 
> new religion by Mn! on 9th April, 243, for this date, as a matter of fact, corresponds to 
14th day of Pharmuthi. 3 
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proclamation of the mission by the prophet and his appearing before Shaptr 
cannot have taken place on the 12th April, 240, and must rather be placed 


“on the 9th April, 243.1 Consequently the coronation of Shaptir must also be 


4 


put on the latter date. 

Although the passage in al-Frhrist may suggest at first glance that Mani 
sought the audience with Shaptir immediately after receiving the divine mission, 
a perusal of the whole story and a careful examination of the sentance and ita 
complement which follows a few lines further, on shows, nevertheless, that 
this interpretation is by no means indisputable, for it is stated therein that 
Mani before meeting Shapiir “ moved about forty (read two) 3 years in [different] 
countries ” and that he then (or afterwards) called Firüz, the brother of Bhapaür, 
to the new faith (or converted him), that this prince sent him (or introduoed 


him Calo | ) to Bhàpür, and that he had already preached (invited the people 


to embrace) his religion in India, China, and Khorasan,? [and that he converted 
many people and founded Manichwan communities in those countries, ] leaving 
in each region one of his disciples (to guide the community) It must most 
probably be after all these earlier activities that “he appeared (came out) 
before Shāpūr . . . accompanied by two men who had become his followers, 
Simeon and Zakü by name”.® The words “ yawm* malak*” do not mean 
necessarily the day on which Shapir began to reign, but they may mean the 

y on which he solemnly inaugurated his reign, after a short period 

hile he was de facto ruler, his father being stil alive (abdicated 
and retired), or while he (Shaptir) was engaged in the war which broke out just 
after his succession to the throne or which was already raging when he took 
the reins of government of the country into his own hands, or whilst he was 
making the necessary preparation for the great ceremony and perhaps waiting 
for an auspicious moment chosen by the astrologers. It was indeed not unnatural 
whén the war was in progress to postpone the ceremony of the coronation to 
a lees anxious and less troubled time. Also, perhape, the old Babylonian custom 


* Tho spring of tho year 240 is also untenable on other grounds, e.g. ib is too early for Gh&pür's 
reign, which began after his father’s reign of nearly fifteen years. 

* Bchader has suggested (Gnomon, ix, 1933, p. 349) that the Arabio word arba'in Cons 50 
in al-Fihris is a miswriting for another Arabio word meaning “ two”. But the Arabic expros- | 
sion for “ two years” would bo car. rather than zo (cjl. 

* Probably Central Asis and the south-eastern regions beyond the frontiers of Iran were 
meant, 

* I think that the whole story of the first public proclamation of the mission by Min! in 
al-Fikrist must be considered as being composed of two separate pieces quoted from different 
reports, one inserted in the middle of the other; The ono which is apparently the older and 
most authentic consists of the narrative in the first part of page 328 (Flugel’s edition) up to 
line 20 continued in the last four and a half lines of the same page beginning with the words 
“sth JG”, and the second 1s a composition by the author himself based on various reports 
of different value (some erroneous) running from line 31 to the middle of line 27 of the 
same page. 3 

* Mention of both of these disciples is also to be found elsewhere. 
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of deferring the coronation of new kings to the firet Bab. New Year’s Day 
following their accession to the throne ! had not yet fallen out of use, and the 
Sasanian monarchs, who were in the first place the kings of Persis, may have 
first ascended their ancestral throne in Istakhr, and then inaugurated their 
reign as emperors of Iran and the subject countries later by their solemn and 
pompous coronation in Babylonia (in Otesiphon or some other favourite city), 
somewhat like the second coronation of the British king as Emperor of India 
in that country.? 

The date suggested above for the audience of Mani with Shapiir (i.e. April, 
A.D. 248) also agrees with the fact that Mani, according to his own narrative 
of his early career (as we read in the Kephalasa), had set out “ at the end of 
the years ” (or towards the end of the Jast year) of Ardashtr's reign for India 
with the object of preaching his religion. He sailed to that country and remained 
there for dome time until he was called back by Bhaptir upon his becoming 
king after Ardashir's death in the same year. As he had probably travelled 
about two years before the above-mentioned audience with Sh&pür (according 
to the emended reading of the passage of al-Fthrist), and as he had entered 
upon his journey certainly after receiving the misaion through the angel Taum 
in the 25th year of his life (i.e. some time after April, 240), the sequence of 
eventa may be supposed to have been as follows: He received the mission 
through the second revelation some time during the Sel. lunar year 551 
(12th April, A.D. 240-31st March, 241), which year (though according 
the Syro-Macedonian reckoning) is called by Elias of Nisibis? the year 
Mani’s birth; he spent, no doubt, some time in converting some of his early 
followers to his faith in his own country *; then he began to “move about 
in the countries "' preaching his new faith during the year 552 of the same era 
(let April, A.D. 241-19th April, 242), perhaps mostly in the Hast; he 
concluded his journeys by sailing, ‘possibly in the early days of the following 
year (553 Sel. lunar), to India (probably Sind or adjacent countries), and he 
must have stayed there for & short time. As he again was in Ctesiphon in 
April, A.D. 248, he had been absent from his native country really about two 
years. The passage of the Kephalasa in which Mani is quoted as stating that 
he sailed to India at the end of the years of Ardashir and that the latter died in _ 
the same year may, if it has been correctly read and translated, suggests that- 
Ardashir died after 20th April, 242 (the Bab. New Year), and consequently it 


1 As is known, the Babylonians used to call the year during which the socession of & king 
to the throne oocurred “ the year of the acoeeeion ” (Amiristejahr) ) and the year begmming with 
the following Nisin, the year 1 of the reign. 

1 Schader expresses the opinion that this Bab. custom was adopted by the Achemenians 
and continued to be in use later, and that the kings were crowned on the first feast of the spring 
after their accession (Gnomon, ix, p. 350). 

3 Elie de Ninbe, sa Chronologie, par Lamy, Bruxelles, 1888, p. 17; im Delaporte’s transl. 
p. 01, where he states thas tho same occurs in the Edessan Chronicle. 

* Birūni (Chronology, 208) states that the cause of Mini was increasingly flourishing in the 
time of Ardashir and Bh&pür and Hormizd. 
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vould confirm the reason seen above for the postponement of the oorona- 
don of Bhapür.! 

It was probably during these journeys that Mani met (and converted 1) 

, the son of Ardashir, who was the governor or viceroy of the eastern 
poce (Khorasan in the wider sense of the word) with the title of KüshanshaA, 
apparently in the last year of Ardashir and the first year of Bhaptür,! though he 
may have known him earlier when they both were in Ctesiphon. The word 
awsalah* in al-Frhrist suggests the possibility of the introduction of Mani 
and his being recommended: to B. by Firüz through a letter or measage sent 
from Khorasan.? 

The day on which Màn! openly proclaimed his mission in the presence of 
the king on the occasion of the public festivities was, moreover, not only an 
auspicious day for the coronation of the king from the Persian point of view, 
as we shall see, but also it was a holy day, being the second Sunday after Easter 
(hence a Christian feast, Dominica II* post Pascha). It was also the fourth 
Sunday after the Manichwan feast Berna, which must have fallen in that year 
on 16th (or 17th) March.‘ 

(14) The duration of the reign of Ardashir and that of Shapfir are given 
in the different sources as follows :— 


The Reign of Ardashir _ The Reign of Shapür I 
Years. Months. Days. Years. Months. Days. 
. L M = =i l L 20 == — 10 
IL 14 2 — a1 IH. 2 = —mnu 
II ` 14 6 — 3 I. 2 == =. 
IV. 14 10 — 4 IV. 30 Ex —n 
V. 14 odd months — $ V. 30 = 15% 
VIL 15 = cd VI. 30 = 9g a5 
vo. 19 6 — 7? VIL 30 1 — 16 
VII. 26 J — 8 Vil. 80 2 — 
IX. 82 ee IX. 30 6 19 28 


(See pp. 18 and 19 for fooinotes to table.) 


1 If, however, the last Persian year before thak of the coronation (22nd September, 241- 
21st September, 242) is the one intended, which does not seem to be very likely, then Mini 
may have left for Indis a few months earlier. His Journey do Gat cohate In tie tune Bal yore 
M5, ülthongh possible, is less probable; 

1 According to abaz! (i, 833), after the death of A. and the accession af Shipür to the throne 
the latter appointed his san Hormizd to the governorship of Khoriisin, This may have happened 
in the early years of S., say 243 or a Httle later, though Herzfeld (PàXkwli) puts it in 252 and 
thinks that up to thas date Firts had always been there. This mterpretation is not, however, . 
in better acoard with the literal meaning of the text. ‘ 

The identity of a certain Firtx to whom and Rishtin — ¢p..| , (another follower of Mini 
in Mary: seq Andreas-Henning, Mittskronische Monichoica, ili, p. 18, n. 5) an epistles was 

according to al-Fiheist, 887, 10, with the well-known. Sas. prince is, I think, by no 
means 

4 For the caloulation of the Bema feast see cecursus at the end of this artiole. 
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Lha Bog of Antasha The Balu of Shaper 1 
Years. Months. Days. Years. Months 8. 
X. 4 — — 10 X. 3l = —mn 
XL 40 — 10 1 XL 31 8 — 30 
XIL 40 2 —n XH. 81 6 — 
XO. 40 10 —1u XM. 81 6 1824 
XIV. 44 — — 14 XIV. 31 6 19 3 
XV. 44 2 —1 XV. 32 4 —M y 
XVL 44 10 — 16 XVI. 33 — —3 
XVII. 45 — —M XVII. 46 — — 
XVIII. 46 — — 16 XVI. 62 — —" 
XIX. - 50 — —1 XIX. 603 — — 38 
XX. 8 T — 


1 Ayüib i Zasdspik, publ. by Meesina, Rome, 1099, pp. 64-5—Ya‘qūb!, history i, 170— 
Tabari, i, 821 (from the death of Ard&vkn to the desth of Ardashfr) according to the first verslon— 
Mas‘Odi in Murdj adh-dhakab, ii, 159—Bal'am!, Persian Tabari, Brit Mus. MB., Add. 7622, fol. 
1276, Zotenberg's transl., ti, 70— Tha'KlibT, Ghurar (ed. Zotenberg), p. 486-—Anonymonus (Sprenger, 
ood. 30), Rothstein, p. 24—Ibn al-BeIkhl, Färs-näma, (1M 8., new series, i, p. 61—Ibn Khaldin 
(Cairo ed. 4.1r. 1284, vol. 8, p. 169) —Mir Kh&wand, Rawdat ag-pa/a (after the desth of Ardavin)— 
Ginea (the famous Mandsan book), 888, Lidxbarsky's transl, p. 411. 

3 Tara nama, p. 10 (however, the word “ do” may be a miswrting or a misprint for dah). 

* Ibn Qutaibs (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 3822—Eutychius (Oxford ed.), p. 374, Beirut od., p. 1 
Ibn al-Fagih, BGA, V., p. 188—Muqaddasi, al-Bad' wa'i-tàriEk, iri, p. 150— Hamxa of 
Annals (Berlin ed), p. 13—Btfrünt, Chronology, p. 123, and the author of Mwjmal atiewarith, 
J A., 3rd series, tome xi, p. 523, both the latter authors following Hamas in this version. 

t Agathias, iv, 24—Tabarl, loo. oit, (second version}—Hamza (on the authority of M5bed), 
op. cib, p. 21—Btrfint, in his firsb list, op. cit., p. 121, as well as in his third Hist (from Hamas, 
from Mbbad) and in his fourth list on the authority of Zanjêni, p. 127—Hufmal, which agam 
here as in most other cases follows Hamas, loo. cit,—Ab0t'l-Fid&’ (ed. Istanbul), p. 50—Hamdullih 
Mustawil, T'àrigh i guida, GMS., xiv, 1, p. 106. 

*eMas'üdy, Kitab at-tanbih, BGA., vn, p. 99. 

* Mas'ndi, Mwr&j (second version), loo. cit.— HHas.of Nisibis, transl. Delaporte, p. 85— 
Byncellus, ed. Niebuhr, vol. i, p. 678—Michael the Syrian, ed. and French tranal by Chabot, 
vol. i, p. 265—TIbm al-Jawx! (Bibi), Hir’-2t assamên, Brit, Mus. MS. Or. 4215, f. 185b. 

T Hames (on the authority of the lees reliable Misā ibn ‘Ishi al-Kuravi), op. aib, p. 17. 

* Mir Khivand, op. att, (for the whole of the reign of A., of which twelve yoars fell, according 
to thia author, before the death of Ardaviin). 

” Pare-nima, p. 61 (the whole period of A.'s reign aínoe his rising in Firs till the end of the 









) 

18 Ácogbik, b. 57, 114, according to Patkanian, Mseai Tuna histoire de la dynastie Sassanids 
d'après les Teams, Jura par les historicae arménions, French tranal. by Evazisto 
Prud'homme, p. 45. 

1 Tajarih al-nmam (a Persian translation af Nüayat alarab of cazly eighth comtary 1.3. 
The manuscript from whioh I took notes is in private pomsession and is dated a.m. 811). 

1 Firdausi: “ Chthel adl’ bar sar do mah.” 

D Nihayat al-arab, Brit, Mus, MB. Add. 18,805, f. 87a. 

14 Bal'ami MB., loo. cit. (Zotenberg’s ed., Be T0). for, ther whole of Aja reign, of WADE only 
fourteen years belonged to. the period following the death of Ardaviin. 

2 Famdallth Mustawi, loo. cit. (for tho whole reign before and after the death of Ardavén). 

1 Férs-nama, p. 10, where it is stated that out of this period thirty years had passed in 
fighting against tho “tribal kings" or malak aj-fowl'if; Hamsa has exactly the same (from 


* 
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Some of these different versions are, however, fantastic and do not merit 
17 attention or even mention except to show how the Sasanian chronology 
yald be forgotten and wholly confused only a few generations after the fall 
LE the dynasty (notice for instance the last three versions relating to the reign 
A., and the first two and the last four versions relating to that of §.). Some 
f the other versions, though given by different authors, are nevertheless not 
lways independent records, but in some cases they go back to a common: 
urce, or even one is often taken direct from another. I have also mentioned: 
a the footnotes these later and second-hand sources side by side with the 
alder and more or lees independent sources only as possible vouchers for the 
sorrectness of the texte of the manuscripts or printed copies of the older sources 
which contain the original reports. f 
As to the numbers given in different sources for the duration of the reign 
of A. and for that of S., leaving aside the last three versions relating to the 
dormer (left column) and the first three and the last four relating to the latter 


. MBbad) op. cit, p. 21, also Ghaxril, Napihat al-mulik, Teheran edition, Permian version, 


44, 
iy 1! Mihither of Airivank, p. 21, according to Patkanian, op. cit. 

15 Samuel of Ani, p. 88, according to Patkenian, op. cit. 

1” Bebeos, p. 14, aocording to Patkanian, op. cit. 

= Aytibir i Zdedeptk, od. Q. Messina, Rome, 1939, pp. 64-5. 

n Agoghík, p. 114, docording to Patkanian, op. oit. 

m Mkhithar, p. 21, &ocording to Patkanian, op. cit. . 
: © Ellas of Nisibis, loo. cit.—Mugaddasl, op. cit., iil, p. 168—Tha'&HbI, op. oit., 498—Misköye, 
GMS., vi, 1, p. 190—T'ajärib al-wmow (transl. of-Nikdyat)—Ibn Khaldtin, op. cit., li, p. 171. 

M- Tabari, i, 881— Hamas from Bahrêm the Mbbed, op. cit., p. 21—Bfrün!, in his third list 
(from Hamsa)—Mejmal, also following Hamza—Anonymous, Sprenger, 30 (Rothstein, p. 24). 
- ** Hamza, op. cit., p. 18—Birtini and Mujmal, both following Hamza. 

* Hutychins (Oxford ed.), p. 374—Ibn Qutaiba, op. cit, p. 320. 

1! Firdausi: “s5 aM bar sar do mak.” 

1 Birini, Chronology, p. 121 (in the first list). - r "EN . 

= Dinavart, al Akhbêr atiati, ed. Guirgass, p. 40—Bal‘am!, op. cit, f. 128a (Zotenberg's 
transl, ii, p. 85) —Agathias, loo. cit. —NiAayat al-arab, op. cit., f. 80e —Micbael tho Syrian, 1, 285 
(French transL)—Syncellus, loo. cit.—Bar Hebrwus, Mughtapar ad-dewal (ed. Pocock, p. 127)— 
Pare-ndma, pp. 20 and 68—Sibt Ibn al Jawat, op. cit., f. 186—8d'tr Ep Kwand, op. cit. A 

= This is the result of the calculation of tho reign of the Arab kings of Hira, “Amrs ibn ‘Adiyy. 
and his son Amru al-Qais al-Bad' under Sh&ptir (see Taber, 1, 822 and 834, and Noldeke’s transl., 
p. 47, n. 8). The same calculation inf Hamsa gives thirty-one years two months, as this author 
gives a round number (twenty-three years) for tho reign of Amru al-Qais under Shiptr (instead 
of twenty-three years and one month). : 

u Masidi, at-Tanbth, p. 100—ADb8 1-Fid&', op. cit, p. 50. 

m Birüni, op. cit, p. 127 (in the fourth list according to Zanjinf). 

= Tabari, i, 881 (second version). ` 

u Hamza. (according to Kisravi), op. cit., p. 17. 

33 Mas*üidT, in Marpj, ti, 168. 

** Sebeos, p. 16, according to Patkanian, op. cit. ' 

St Ginea, loo. cit. : un 

9* Sebeos, p. 16, according to Patkanian, op. cit. (the reign of 8. jointly with his father twenty- 
seven years and after the death of the latter forty-six years). : 

= Sibt ibn al-Jawxi (second version). 


v 
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(right column), which are, as they stand, absurd and useless, they (ie. tumi 
remaining ones) fall, I think, into ten or eleven different classes or BSITOU | 
(6 and 4 or 5 respectively) as follows :— 

The first class includes the Nos. I to VI of the left column, and the lengi 
of reign given in those versions (14 to 15 years) has as ita starting point tk 
beginning of the reign of A. as king of Iran after the consolidation of his powe 
over the whole empire. ‘This date is the second of the two points of time fror 
which his reign is considered in different documents to have begun. 

Taking all the various possibilities into account, the beginning and th 
end of the reign of A. could be put at different dates according to differen 
reckonings. For instance, the commencement of the reign may be considere 
to be either the time of his succeeding his elder brother Sháptür on the throne 
of Pars (in Istakhr) or his defeating and alaying Ardavan, the last Parthiar 
king of Iran, or again his taking possession of Ctesiphon, the seat of the empire, 
or perhaps his coronation there as the successor of the Parthians to the throne 
of the empire. Further, in each one of the above three or four instances, either 
the actual time of the occurrence of the historic event, or the beginning of the 
Persian year during which that event had occurred could be taken as the 
starting point. Similarly, the end may be put either at the time of A.’s probable 
abdication in favour of his son Bh&ptir and his full retirement, or at the date 
of his death, or again at the beginning of this or that Persian year during which — 
one or the other of these events had occurred. There is, of course, the possibili 
of the beginning of the reign having been put by some authors even at 
time of A.’s becoming the local ruler (kinglet) of Darabgird, and of the 
being considered as corresponding to the coronation of his suooeasor in A.D. 243. 

The two dates for the beginning of the reign supported by documentary 
evidence referred to in Nos. 5 and 6, and in Nos. 8 and 9 of the data given 
above, namely the Persian year beginning in A.D. 223 and that beginning in 226, 
are almost certainly connected with two of the above-mentioned four eventa. 
Nóldeke expressed the opinion that the first of these two dates is related to 
the battle of Hormizdjàn, in which Ardavan was killed by A., and that this 
event occurred on 28th April, 224, and that the second date was that of the 
conquest of Ctesiphon by him (Geschichte der Perser und Araber sur Zeit der 
Sasansden, p. 411). Gutachmid (Geschichte Irans . . ., p. 162), on the other hand, . 
believed that the first date spoken of as the era of the Sasanians (Persian year 
A.D. 223-4) was that of A.’s taking of Gór in Pars, and the seoond that of A.’s 
victory over Árdavàn and the death of the latter. However, as such an old 
document as the Chronicle of Arbela, which is most probably based on materials 
derived from much older sources, gives the date of the end of the Parthian 
Tule (which means the death of Ardavan) as Wednesday, 27th (read 28th) 
April, AD. 224, and since this date agrees practically with the date given to 





1 Unless some of them or their original sources should have counted the whole career of 
A. as his “reign” and should have taken this or that important step of his life as the 
starting-point, e.g. his becoming the commander of the army in Da&r&bgird, eto. d 
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the battle of Hormizdjan in Persian sources, i.e. the 30th day of Mihr (vide 
supra), it seems to me more reasonable to connect the first date of the two 
epochs of A.’s reign with this event (the defeat of Ardavan)'and to put it on 
Wednesday, 28th April, A.D. 244. As to the second date (226-7) upon whioh 
the above-mentioned versions (I to VI) are based, we have no precise informa- 
tion as t$ the historical event with which it was connected. It may be 
either the capture of Ctesiphon, or the formal and ceremonial corona- 
tion of the new king as emperor in Babylonia, the seat of the Parthian 


. great kings. 


Although an interval of about three years between the final victory of A. 
over Ardavan and his conquest of Ctesiphon or his coronation seems at first 
glance unlikely—Gutschmid (loo. cit.) argues against the possibility of such 
a long interval, and according to the Chronicle of Arbela (op. cit., p. 60) the 
attack on Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and the edjacent countries by the Persians 
began immediately after the defeat of the Parthians, and the conquest of these 
lands was acoomplished in the course of one year, i.e. before the following 


| Bpring—yet taking into consideration the long series of successive wars and 


conquests of A. in different parte of Iran and neighbouring countries after the 
defeat of Ardavan, it does not seem impracticable for the final and definite 
possession of Ctesiphon and the consolidation of the power of the new dynasty 
in the area of the Parthian capital to have been accomplished a considerable ' 
time after the first decisive battle with the last Parthian great king, whose seat 
was apparently in Media (Ray or Hamadàn). The wars and conquests which 
followed the victory of Hormizdjan are recorded not only in Arabic and Persian 
sources (see below), but also (though with a different list and without expreealy 
putting them before the capture of Ctesiphon) by the contemporary Dio. 
Some of the princes of the house of Ardavan’s brother and rival Vologeees V 
may well have raised their heads in Babylonia after the elimmation of their 
uncle (Ardavan), and may have tried to re-establish the kingdom during these 
years of interregnum. There are, however, reasons which make the theory 
of the second date (of the beginning of A.’s reign), i.e. 226-7, being that of his 
coronation in Ctesiphon as acceptable as, if not preferable to, that of the 
conquest of that city. For instance, Tha'alibi (op. cit., p. 486), unlike Tabari 
(who dates the adoption of the great title from the day of the death of Ardavan), 
puts the date of A.’s being greeted as SAGAGnshah on the day when “ he ascended 
` 1 There can be little doubt that A. as a founder of the dynasty had a long struggle with 
the members of the old royal house (the Parthians), as well as with many other princes and 
chiefs of the different provinces, and therefore he may have postponed his official coronation 
as emperor until the resistence of all the isolated pretenders and rivals had been overcome. 
We know that an Arsacide prince (by name Artavazd ?), probably a son of Ardavin, was still 
reigning in same parta of the country (possibly in the south-western mountains) during the 
Bel. year 539, that is at inest until the autumn of the year A.D. 227, a fact borne ous by his oatns. 
Therefore tt would be safe to say that the rule of the founder of the new dynasty was not yet 
well established in the whole country in his first years, Mr. J. Walker kindly showed me & coin 


of the said Parthian offshoot belonging to the Britizh Museum collection, which was found in 
Khurramkb&d, » town lying much farther to the south than Ray, Nihdvand, or Adbarbdijiin, 


£6693 
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the golden throne and placed the crown on his own head (cet Ceazel) ane 


held a public audience (levée) ”.! If this be true, then the day of the coronatior 
must have been the point of time from which the reign was generally reckoned 
This ceremony, if it had taken place, like that of the coronation of Bhüpür 
on the Babylonian New Year, must be put on 6th April, 227, which date 


1 It is therefore probable that A. was called by that title (Shihdnshih) at his coronation in 
Otesiphon after his final conquest of that orty and on his ascending the throne of the Parthians, 
and that this happened after he had oonsohdated his hold on all the provinces of Irün, as Firdaus» 
put ib at this time, He records this event, Le. A.’s being called by the title of ShdAdnshdh, 
after & series of successive events following his slaymg of Ardavkn; namely his ste one or 
two months in Ardav&n's palace; his returning then from Rey to Pim; his building a city 
called Ardashir-Khurra (by which Gôr, the’ modern Firüzáb&d, was meant) and a citadel with 
fountains and a fire-temple there, which city was “ called later (after his death) Shahraxūr ” 
(read Bhahr i Gôr, as the text in Mohl's edition has it) ; his several expeditions against the Kurds, 
Haftwad and Mihrak, and his returning at each interval to Părs ; his sending another expedition 
to Kirmin; his marching on Shahrastir (the real town of this name in Assyria) ; and finally 
his moving to Ctesiphon, whereupon Ais coronation took place in Bagdid (nc), the king sitting 
on an ivory throne and holding in his hand a mace-ahaped royal soeptre. Aat al-arab (op. ait.) 
pata the time of A's appellation with the said title after his battle with a confederation of the 
kings of Mesopotamia, who met him under the supreme command of s certain Shid-Mihr, one 
of the descendants of Mihrak the son of Fidhin. This battle agam took place, according to the 


indications pomting to the Persian year beginning m A.D. 226 as the first year of A.’s reign. 
In the case of the date given in Ada it is possible to suggest that it may be the. result of the 
careless calculation by the authors of ths Ada, who may have mmply subtracted the number 
of Bel. year for the beginning of the reign of A., as they perhaps found it in Grwoo-Roman sources, 
namely, 538, from 799; the year of the martyrdom (instead of subtracting 537, the xero year of 
the reign). We find the same kind of wrong operation used to-day by not a few modern authors. 
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agrees with the result of the calculation given here further on; or on 9th April, 
the fourth day of the Bab. Zagmug feast (of eleven days), which day was the 
day of the exaltation of the sun, and hence the most auspicious day for the 
coronation from the astrological point of view.! 

It must be said, however, that the theory which places the death of Ardavan 
in AD. dure ee eae arene eae rs 8 reign except 
on the two following points :— 

(a) That Tabar: (i, 821) counts the fourteen years’ reign (the round number) 
of A. expressly from the death of Ardav&n. The same is the opinion of Maa'üdi 
in Kab at-Tanbth, p. 100," and Murüj, ii, pp. 135 and 160-1, as well as Mir 
Khàvand, who apparently follows them (op. cit.) Moreover, according to 
Mas‘tidi (Mur, ii, 159) twelve years of the whole career of A. passed “‘ before 
his alaying Ardavan”’, and according to the same author these years were 
spent in fighting the “ tribal kings ". The version No. VIII, ascribing a reign 
of twenty-six years to A., is also apparently based on the same tradition, 
allowing fourteen years for his reign after Ardavan. 

_ (b) That according to such old sources as Tabari (in both of the two different 
versions, i, 707 and 710), Muqaddasi, al-Bad’ wa’t+drikh, iti, 156, Ibn al-Athir 
(ed. Tornberg}, i, 209, and Zenjàni (the 4th list in Birüni, p. 116), Ardavan 
reigned thirteen years.* As the reign of Ardavan began in A.D: 213-14, or four 
years before the birth of Mani, the end, if the number (13) is strictly correct, 
would fall in 226-7. 

However, the above discordant points mentioned here for the sake of a 
complete survey of data can hardly weigh against the express record preserved 
in the Chronicle of Arbela, which is, no doubt, derived from still older (and 

perhaps contemporary) sources and which, in spite of an error of one day, 
represents most probably an authentic tradition. Moreover, these pointa 
are not absolutely inexplicable. The statement of Tabari may have been due 
to his identifying the beginning of A.’s reign with the fall of Ardav&n and his 
taking this for granted. As to the length of the reign of Ardavan, this, besides 
its uncertainty, might have been reckoned from his first rising against his 
brother rather than from his actually gainmg the upper hand. 

Now reverting to the explanation of the different versions relative to the 
length of the reign of A, we may repeat that the first clasa of the versions in 
our table (left column), i.e. Nos. I to VI, certainly count the reign from that 
event (the conquest of Ctesiphon, or the coronation of A.) which had occurred 
during the Persian year beginning 26th September, aD. 226, and ending 


1 Moreover, this theory, vix. the reckonmg of the reign from the coronation rather than from 
the posseasion of Ctesiphon, has the advantage of not oonfhoting with the statement of the sukhor 
of the Chronicle of Arbela, and of being free from the difficulty involved in supposing a rather 
long interval between the defeet of Ardavin and the capture of Ctesiphon. 

? Read the Arabio word there iy and not 4, which is, no doubt, a misprint in the text. 

1: Another version, which gives him twenty years, apparently counts roughly his reign from 
the death of his father, Vologmecs IV, in A.D. 208 or 209, again assuming that the end was 
in 226-7. 
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25th September, 227, or from the beginning of the same Persian 
calendar year. 

Version VI (fifteen years) apparently counts the reign from the beginning 
of ita first year, ie. 26th September, 226, to the end of the last full year 
(21st September, 241). Versions I (fourteen years) and IV (fourteen years 
ten months), reckon the reign from the day of the actdal happening of the 
epoch-making event, i.e. A.’s taking Ctesiphon or his coronation, the former 
(version I) in round numbers by omitting the fraction, and the latter (version IV) 
including the fraction. As to versions II (fourteen years two months), and II 
(fourteen years six months), the first (i.e. version II) if it were authentio, could 
also be interpreted as having been calculated from the same point of time as 
version IV, i.e. from the actual beginning of the reign up to the end of the 
last full Persian year thereof (21st September, 241). This would have placed 
the actual beginning of A.’s reign or the date of the above-mentioned great 
event on or about 28th July, A.D. 227, and consequently the death of A. after 
a reign of fourteen years and ten months (according to version IV) would have 
taken place about 24th May, 242, and perhaps his possible retirement, if it 
was after fourteen years and sir months (the length of the reign given in 
version III), might be assumed to have occurred about 24th January of the 
same year. Version IH in this case would be taken as counting from the actual 
beginning of the reign up to A.’s possible retirement. This would fit in with 
the supposition that the coronation of S. was on the first (and not the second) 
Bab. New Year after the death of A. But since the authenticity of version I 
is doubtful, another possible and probably better explanation of the different 
versions would be to suppose that the beginning of the reign was at about the 
end of March (or early April), 227, and that version III (fourteen years six 
months) referred to the interval between this date and the beginning of the 
first (Persian calendar) year of 8. (22nd September, A.D. 241), and that the 
death, or rather the retirement, of A. at the end of a reign of fourteen years and 
ten months, as given in version IV, had occurred about 20th January, 242. 
If this was the date of his retirement, his death could then be assumed to have 
occurred some time after 20th April of the same year, i.e. after the Bab. New 
Year, or even after the beginning of the following Persian year, ie. after 
22nd September, 242. The above conjecture as to the date of the actual 
beginning of A.’s reign (the end of March or early April) accords very well 
with the possibility of the coronation having taken place on the Babylonian 
New Year's Day, which was the 6th day of April, 227, or on the day of the 
exaltation of the sun (9th April, 227). 

The second class, which consiste of No. VII left column (nineteen years six 
months), if it is at all based on an authentio record, representa probably the 


1 This version 18 that of the not very reliable historian Milah ibn Tek al-Kisrawi (ses Hames, 
op. cit, p. 17). This author, though he added many imaginary kings to his list of Sasanian 
rulers, may have taken his version of the length of A.'s reign from one of the different copies 
of the KAPatti-NImak which he had at his disposal. 
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period of A.’s reign from the time when he actually succeeded his elder brother 
as king of Pars, up to the end of his reign. 

Version No. VIL, left column (26 years), can be considered as the third 
class, and seems to be the result of a calculation by Mir Kh&vand based on 
the reports of the older authors, e.g. Mas'üdi in Murüj (ii, 160-1), wherein it 
is stated that A. was engaged in fighting with “tribal kings”, (| ,laJ| 4) „Le, 
for twelve years before his slaying of Ardavan. This statement, or rather the 
original record on which it was based, refers most probably to the twelve years 
of the interval between the year in which Ardav&n was defeated by A. 
(a.D. 223-4) and the time when the latter first began to conquer the different 
districts of Pars, to subjugate or to exterminate the local “ kings” of those 
regions, and to make himself more or less independent of the central authority, 
of his immediate overlord, ie. the greater king of the province (Pars), the 
Bázrangian lord of Istakhr (about A.D. 211-12). Mir Khavand, however, 
adding these twelve years to fourteen years (in round number) of A.’s reign 
as the emperor of Iran (which he apparently counted from the defeat of 
Ardavan), instead of adding them to eighteen years of his reign as king of Para, 
reached the sum of twenty-six years, as he expressly states concerning his 
calculation. 

The number of years given by Mas‘idi for the period of A.’s reign before 
he defeated Ardavan and which was passed in fighting the local kings, if it is 
correct, would bring the beginning of the rule of A. in the eastern regions of 
Pars to the Persian year which began in A.D. 211. This agrees perfectly with 
the date given by Tabari for the first “ springing " of A. (see No. 3 of the data 
given above), as well as with the number of years given to the reign of A. in 
version IX, left column (thirty-two years), which may be considered as the 
fourth class. This latter, no doubt, represents roughly the whole period from 
the time when, as mentioned above, A. first embarked on achieving his ambition 
and during his early career set out from the seat of his principality, namely 
the town of Darabgird, conquering one after another of the small “ kingdoms ” 
around the said town and the district of the same name (the easternmost district 
of the province Para), and then those of other regions of Pars, and attacking 
and slaying the petty kings of those “ countries ” (Tabart, i, 815), up to the 
end of his life, or even up to the coronation of 8. 

Versions Nos. X, XI, XII, and XIII (forming the fifth class), and Nos. 
XIV, and XV of the left column (the sixth class), may have their origin in some 
possible older reports referring respectively to the whole reign of A. with the 
title of “ king ”, as from the time of his acquiring this distinction when he 

1 Since the end on be conmdered as being the 21st September, 241 (the beginning of the 
first year of Bhkpür), or some tame in the early part af 242 (the probable time of the retirement 
or the death of A.), or even the 9th April, 248 (the date of the coronation of Sh&pfir), the 
beginning of the period may, therefore, have been the end of Maroh, 222, or some 


tame in the second half of the same year, or the 27 September, 223 (the beginning of the 
“ Basanian era "). 
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first became king of Darabgird (possibly about A.D. 202), or to the whole 
period of his career in high office, from the time when he became commander- 
in-chief (Argabadh) of the said city (perhaps about A.D. 197) after the death of 
Tire the eunuch, who had held that office, and who had adopted A. as his son. 


THE Years or SHirte 

As to Nos. IV to XVI of the right column relating to the reign of S., they 
can also be considered as forming four or five different classes, of which some 
are represented by several versions having apparently a common source. With 
regard to these classes the divergence seems to be due here again chiefly to 
the difference in the starting point of time for the assumed beginning of the 
reign a8 adopted by one author or the other. Whilst this epoch may have been 
taken by some of the chronographers (such as the authors of versions XII, XIU, 
and XIV of the right column, ie. thirty-one years six months or a little more) 
to be the beginning of the Persian year during which 8. succeeded his father 
on the throne, i.e. 22nd September, 241, other authors (such as the authors of 
versions IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII of the right column, with thirty years or a little 
more) may have taken it to be the date of his official coronation on 9th April, 243. 
Both these classes, whilst differing as to the date of the beginning of the reign, 
have apparently counted it up to the actual end, i.e. the death of the king 
(probably in April, A.D. 273), whereas version No. X (thirty-one years), which 
forms a different class, apparently counted from 22nd September, 241, up to 
the beginning of the Persian year during which B. died, i.e. 14th September, 
272. On the other hand version IX (thirty years six months and twelve days) 
appears to have either reckoned the reign roughly from the beginning of the 
Persian year during which the coronation of B. took place, i.e. 22nd September, 
242, up to the end of his reign, or rather it represents the exact interval between 
the dates of the death of A. and that of B. (say, 9th October, 242 = 18 Fravardin 
to 16th April, 273 = 30 Mihr). Versions Nos. XV and XVI, right column 
(thirty-two years four months and thirty-three years) cannot easily be explained. 
They may, however, be the result of a miscalculation. The first (version XV), 
which belongs to the constructed list of Kisravi, is of no value; and the second, 
though given by Mas‘tidi, is not to be explained except by supposing that it 
has as ita starting point the time of a possible event in the career of Ñ., when, 
according to some conjectures, A. may have associated his son with himself 
in ruling the country. This association or oo-regenoy, if it took place, must be 
put in the spring of 241, and it ahould not be confounded with the more probable 
event of A.’s full retirement. 

1 Adding the six months and fourteen days which had elapsed of the year before the corona- 
tion (22nd September, 242-0th April, 248) to the thirty years which constitute the round number 
of the reign of B. after his coronation, the result would be thirty years six months fourteen days, 
or only two days more than that given in version IX. 

1 That A. retired some time before his death is mentioned by some authors and is quite 
probable. Mas‘td! (Muraj, i, 100) states that A. renounced worldly pleasure and kingship and 


withdrew to a fire-temple. Firdausi, after recording the &ooemsion of B. to the throne and his 
oration on that ooomsion, states that “ afterwards the news spread that A. died...”. But his 
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Some of the versions relating to the duration of the reign of A. might in 
the origmal reports have corresponded to some of the versions of the length 
of the reign of 8. That is to say, it is not impossible that each pair is derived 
from a common source and belongs to one and the same tradition. For instance, 
the whole petiod of the reign of the first two Sasanian kings together would 
be exactly forty-six years if counted from the beginning of A.’s first year 
(26th September, A.D. 226) to the end of the last (full) year of 8. (13th Septem- 
ber, A.D. 272), or from the probable date of the coronation of A., or of the 
capture of Ctesiphon in 227 (early April 1), up to the death of S. (probably 
about April, A.D. 273). It would come to forty-six years and about seven months, 
or roughly forty-six years and six months if counted from 26th September, 226, 
to the death of 8., and to forty-five years and about six months if counted from 
April, 227, up to the end of the last full year of 8. 

Now it is noticeable that the sum of the numbers of version VI of the left 
column (15 years) and version X of the right column (31 years), as well as 
the sum of the numbers of version III of the left column (fourteen years and six 
months) and version XII or XIII or XIV of the right column (thirty-one years 
and six months or a little more), would make about forty-six years. On the 
other hand the sum of the numbers in version VI of the left column (15 years) 
and in version XII of the right column (thirty-one years and six months), as 


associating his son with himself in the rule some time before bis retirement, though ponsible, 
is by no means supported by any reliable evidence. It is only conjecture by certain modern 
authors based on coms bearing the effigies of A. and & young prinoe together, and perhaps on 
some reports of the historians who speak of the crowning of B. by A. before the death of the 
latter. Mention is also mado of Gutsehmid's inference from the Latin words ascribed to 
Gordian III by Oepitolinus, namely, * rege Persarum ” (Gordian XXVII) that the two kmgs 
(the father and son) were acting together before the first (Persian) year of the reign of 8., which 
began in Beptember, 241. 

The reports relating to tho crowning of B. by his father during the lifetime of the latter do 
not all clearly point to the last year of A. On the contrary the statements of Ya'qüb! (i, 179), 
Tabari (1, 820), Bal'am!, and Bibi ibn al-Jawz! on this matter, as well as the coins with the two 
effigies, point more probably to this event (the crowning) having taken place rather in the early 
years of A.’s reign, and perhaps just after he had established his power over the whole empire 
and had settled down in Ctesiphon. The above-mentioned authors in their narrative of these 
historical events and their sequence put it clearly on this point. The effigy of the young boy 
with a helmet by the side of that of A. shows a youth who can hardly represent B. towards the 
end of his father’s reign; when he must have been about forty years of age. The difference between 
this effigy and that of B. on the coins of his early reign (with the simpler ttle) is great. The 
latter represents the king at least ten years older than the young man represented by the former. 
Only Mas‘td! (loc. ctt.) speaks of the crowning of B. before the retirement of A, when be states 
thet after A. appointed S. as ruler and crowned him with kis own crows he “ lived still one year 
and according to some reports one month and according to others more than we mentioned ". 
Thus it is quite poemble that A. had crowned B. once in his (A.’s) early years as heir to tho throne, 
as Taber! and some others put it, and again with kis own crown in the last year 1mmediately 
before his retirement, as Mas‘fidf has it, and that S. ascended the throne after the death of A. 
as Agathias, Moses Khorene (Hist. of Armenia, chap. 81), and Bal'amI report, and finally, thas 
he had his solemn coronaéion es Shihdnshih many months after the death of bis father, which 
must have taken place a short time after the said retirement. : 
~ The statement of Mn! (Kepkalaia) to the effect that A. died “in the same year" as that 
in which ho (MAnT) travelled: to India and thet in which 8. bebamo king, may aleo refer to tho 
acceaion of B. to the throne. 
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well as the sum of numbers in version 1I of the left column (fourteen years 
and two months) and version XV of the right column (thirty-two years and 
four months) make forty-six years and six months. The sum of the numbers in 
versions VI of the left column (15 years) and version XIII or XIV of the right 
column (thirty-one years and six months and eighteen or nineteen days) 
would come to forty-six years and about seven months. The numbers of 
versions III of the left column (fourteen years six months) and version X of 
the right column (thirty-one years), added together, would make forty-five 
years and six months. The same sum would be obtained by adding the 
numbers of veraion I of the left column (fourteen years) and of version XII 
of the right column (thirty-one years six months) together. Thus itis permissible 
to suppose that the different authors taking the whole period of the two reigns 
according to one or other of the four different calculations mentioned above 
have divided it between the two rulers in this or that way so that in many 
cases each number of versions I to VI of the reign of A. corresponds to one af 
the versions X to KV of the reign of S., the lesser numbers in the left column 
generally to the higher numbers in the right column. The two corresponding 
versions, far from being independent and different records, represent in fact 
one report. 

The difference in the manner of the division was, to a large extent, due to 
and dependent upon the already mentioned question as to whether the reign 
of B. should be considered as having really begun with the retirement or the 
death of his father, or with his ceremonial coronation in April, 243, or again 
with the first day of the calendar year during which this or that event had 
occurred, and whether the reign of A. should be counted from the beginning 
of his first (Persian) year (26th September, a.D. 226), or from the time of the 
epoch-making event that occurred during that Persian year. Those who put 
the length of the reign of 8. at thirty years or a little more considered his 
coronation (and not his actual accession to the throne in succession to A. nor 
the Persian New Year's Day of bis first year) as the real beginning of his reign, 
and those who put it at thirty-one years six months and some days counted 
from the beginning of his first year (22nd September, 241). On the other hand 
Sebeos (if there is any sense to be made of his version), perhaps following 
a source which considered 8. as the reigning king since his first coronation by 
his father in the early years of the latter’s reign, made his (8.’s) reign equal to 
the total number mentioned above (forty-six years), whilst Samuel of Ani 
reverses this by attributing to A. a reign of forty-six years (i.e. the sum of 
the reigns of the father and son), an old type of mistake which is also committed 
m other cases by not a few authors. 


1 However, he agam gives B. an additional twenty-seven years of reign, “jointly with his 
father,” and adding this to the forty-six years which he amugna to B. for his exclusive reign, he 
puts the sum at aixty-three years (for S.) 11! As according to Ya'qübt (i, p. 170) A., after conquar- 
ing the country, appointed B. as his successor and callad mm kmg, B. must have held the royal 
title for a long time before his actual accession. 
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Thus from the examination of the different versions relating to the year 
of the two kings (A. and 8.) it may be concluded that the reign of each of ther 
was reckoned by different authors from diverse dates. We have seen thal 
probably no fewer than five or even six different pointe of time may have beer 
taken as the beginning of A.’s reign and five others as that of the reign of 8 
on more or less plausible grounds. 

(15) The examination of the effigies of Pabhagh on the ooins of his sons. 
and the effigy of his elder son Shapilr as well as that of A. on the different coins 
at our disposal, if they can be regarded as true portraita of the kings, give 
an idea as to the approximate age of P&bbagh in his last days and that of A 

‘at different periods of his reign. Pübhagh looks, in the said effigies, whict 
certainly represent his last days, quite old, but not so old as a father whose 
younger Bon was sixty years of age, as Firdausi's statement relating to the 
age of A. on his death (seventy-eight years) would imply. Shapiir, the elder 

" brother of A., of whom four coins so far have been found, looks as a man o! 
about forty years of age or more, and A. does not look much younger, ever 
on his coins with the simpler title of king (and not king of kings), which must 
probably belong to the early years of his reign, in Pars after his father and 
brother, and before his victory over Ardavén; and he is strongly bearded. 
But at the same time these effigies, judged from appearance, do not represent 
a man of very advanced years (see Mordtmann, ZDMG., viii; Paruck, Thi 
Sasanian Coins ; Walker, Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xv, pp. 241-2 ; Herzfeld. 
Patkuls). 

Another conclusion may be drawn from the different wording of the legends 
on the coma of the same kings. For example, the coins of A. which bear the 
simple title of king (Malka) belong most probably to the period of his reigr 
as king of Pars (c. 222-4); and those with the words “king of Iran " to the 
period after the defeat of Ardavan, but before the consolidation of his powei 
in the whole of the empire and his crowning in Ctesiphon (c. 224-7) ; whilst 
those with the title of “ king of kings of Iran” belong to the later period 
Similarly the coins of S. with the title of “ king of kings of Iran” possibly 
belong to the early years of his reign; or they may even date, as Herzfelc 
believes (see Patbuls), from the time anterior to his-actual coronation. 


CONCLUSION 


Now, after examining all the data enumerated above, we may try to make 
use of them for advancing the chronology of the early Sasanians a step furthei 
towards precision. I therefore venture to suggest the following order of eventa :— 

We may put the death of Shapür I about the middle of April, A.D. 273 
and his official coronation on the 9th April, 249. This day was not only “a 
Sunday and the first day of [the Babylonian] Nisan’, as well as one on whick 
* the sun was in Aries”, but it was also the evo of the famous great Porsian 
feast Mihrakan, on which day the Sasanian kings, according to Bīrūni 
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(Chronology, 222), used to wear a crown on which an illustration of the sun 
and the chariot upon which it was supposed to be moving were represented, 
ie. ib was the 15th day of the Persian month Mthr. Moreover, the most 
important feature of the day was that the sun was in the 19th degree of Aries, 
which points considered by astrologers as the exaltation or Àypsoma of that 
star (the sun), and consequently of all the days of the year the best suited 
and most auspicious for the royal coronation. The reign of B., counted from 
this day, would come exactly to thirty years if he should have died precisely on 
the 15th day of Mihr in the year A.D. 278 (1st April). But the number thirty 
given by the old and quite good authorities is certainly only a round number, 
with the omission of a vary small and negligible fraction which, according to 
Tabari, Hamza, and the anonymous (Sprenger, 30), was only fifteen days, or, 
according to another version given again by Hamza on the authority of Bahram 
the Móbad, twenty-eight days, whilst two of the oldest authors, Eutychius 
and Ibn Qutaiba, whose source was, according to the opinion of Néldeke, 
the Arabio translation of the official Sasanian book of history Kh"atài-nàmak 
by Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘, have one month and Firdausi has two months. The truth 
cannot be far removed from the first or second number (fifteen or twenty-eight 
days). Thus B. must have died on 16th or 29th April. 

The fire of B. must have been lighted (i.e. founded) by him also on his 
coronation and not on his accession to the throne. Thus the first year of his 
fire was the Persian year 22nd September, 242-21st September, 243, and 
consequently the interval between this fire and the fire of A. lit in the Persian 
year beginning with 26th day of September, 226, would be sixteen years, as 
the inscription of Bishapür implies. 

Now, taking the length of thé reign of S. counted from the date 
of his coronation on 9th April, 243, as thirty years (version IV), 
his whole reign, counted from the beginning of his first year (22nd 
September, 241), would come exactly to thirty-one years six months 
and nineteen days (22nd September, 241, to 8th April, 243 — 564 days or 
one year aix months and nineteen days, plus thirty full Persian years), which: 
number is given in Tabari's second version (see footnote 88, p. 19), and with 
only one day's difference in the list of Abü'l-Faraj Zanjün! (the fourth list 
of Birün!), as well as (in round numbers and with the omission of the smaller 
fraction, ie. the nineteen days) in two other sources (see footnote 81, p. 19). 
Those authors who assign only thirty-one years had apparently in mind just 
the full years of the reign according to the conventional and official Sasanian 
reckoning, i.e. counting from.the beginning of the year in the course of which 
thé king had come to the throne to the end of the year preceding that during 
which he died—the latter year being, according to the usage of the Sasanians, 
considered as the first year of the reign of his successor. Thus the thirty-one 

1 The epagomens were ai thas time in the first half of. the Persian year, hence one yee 


(365 d.) + rix Persian months (of 30 d. each)+ 5 d. epagomens + lá d. of the seven uma 
month == 564 d. i 
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years are counted from 22nd September, a.D. 241, to 14th September, 272. The 
first year of the reign was almost certainly the Persian year beginning on 
22nd September, 241. As to the actual beginning of the reign of B. we know 
that according to the more reliable versions it was after a fourteen years and ten 
(or six) months reign of A. as king of Iran. Therefore, the question arises as to 
whether the beginning of the period of A.’s reign was reckoned, so far as the 
reporta relating to the length of that reign are concerned, from the first day of 
his first (Persian Calendar) year (i.e. 26th September, 228), or from the day on 
which he took Ctesiphon, or was crowned as emperor in Ctesiphon. This question 
has already been discussed at some length in the course of my explanation of the 
different versions relating to the length of A.’s reign. Here we need only say 
that in this respect the first alternative (reckoning from September, 226) is 
improbable, as in that case the end of the reign, whether it was the death of the 
monarch or his retirement, even if the longer term for the reign (fourteen years 
and ten months) should be adopted, would fall in the Persian year beginning in 
September, 240 (July or March, 241), and this is contrary to all indications, and 
incompatible with some of our data. Tt (the end) can hardly be put before 
22nd September, 241.1 The two numbers (fourteen years ten months and 
fourteen years six months) must therefore be counted from the date of the 
actual beginning of the reign, i.e. from the date of the great event that occurred 
during the same Persian year (September, 226-September, 227). According 
to the conjeoture made above, that great event (probably the definite conquest 
of Ctesiphon or the coronation of A.) may have oocurred some time in early 
April or late in March, A.D. 227, and consequently the end of the shorter 
term (fourteen years six months) would correspond to the beginning of the 
first year of the reign of S., i.e. 22nd September, 241, and that of the longer 
term (fourteen years ten months) to about the end of January, 242. This 
latter date, which was probably that of the retirement of A., can be regarded 
as the actual beginning of the reign of 8. This very well agrees with version XI 
for the length of this ruler’s reign, i.e. thirty-one years three months, counted 
by Hisham (January, 242-April, 278 = thirty-one years three months). The 
death of A. may have occurred, as suggested by Firdausi, some time later,» 
and henceforth B. remained the sole living great king of Iran. 

The coins of B. with the title of the SAaAdnshah « Eran may belong to the 
period of his rule preceding his coronation, and his coins with the greater title 
of “ king of kings of ftran and Anêran ” to the period following that epoch. 

2 Only version VI, whioh gives the duration of the reign as fifteen years, may have counted 
from 26th September, 226, up to the beginning of Shipfir’s first (Persian. Calendar) year 
(22nd September, 241). ‘The first year of B. began almost certainly with the latter date, and 
this is another proof that the above-mentioned shorter numbers, i.e. fourteen years ten months 
or six months, do not begin with 26th September, 226, as otherwise those versions would not 
conform with the usual way of reckonmg the reigns of the Sasanian kings. They used to count, 
as a rule, as stated above (p. 80), the year during which a king ceased to rule (through the death, 


sbdication, or otherwisb) as the first year of his suocessor. 
* Possibly October, 242, or ab any rate after April of the same year. 
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TER REIGN or ARDASHIB 


There can hardly be any doubt as to the first year of A., which certainly 
began on 26th September, A.D. 226, as the interval of sixteen years between 
his fire and that of B. confirms it. We may call this conveniently the era of 
Ardashir, just as the era of each of the Sasanian kings began with the first 
year of his reign and ceased to be used after his desth.! Although not the same 
degree of certainty, yet a great probability exista as to the date of his actually 
succeeding Ardavan after the battle of Hormirdjàn, which, as we have seen, 
must be put on 28th April, 224. The Persian year during which this event 
of great importance in the history of Iran as a turning point occurred, and 
which began with 27th September, A.D. 228, was apparently reckoned as the 
first year of the new dynasty. The correspondance, mentioned in a document 
(Bee above), between the 31st year of Shápür II, which was undoubtedly the 
Persian year beginning on 28th August, a.D. 339, and the 117th year of the 
Persian empire? points to the above-mentioned year 12234) as the epoch of 
the Sasanian era? 

If there is anything reliable in the record of the ascendant of the horoscope 
of the first year of A.’s reign which Birün! gives as “ approximately the middle 
of Gemini” and Sajzi puta precisely at 17° 18’ of the same sign * (vide supra), 
and if the horoscope of the year of the '' rising " of a king in this passage meant 
the horoscope of the first vernal equinox following his accession to the throne 
(the horoscope of the beginning of the first astronomical year of his reign in 
the Babylonian sense) * and not the vernal equinox preceding it,’ then it may 
be taken as referring to the first vernal equinox after the death of Ardavan, 
ie. 218t March, a.p. 225. As I have explained elsewhere,’ out of the years 
222-8 (i.e. seven years) Gemini could be ascending, i.e. rising above the horizon: 
only at the vernal equinox of the year 225. The equinox of that year occurred 
in Western Iran a little before 10 a.m., according to the modern calculation, | 
and it may have been put by the old astronomers of that time at about an 
hour later. 

The date 223-4, as the beginning of the era of the Sasanian dynasty, also 
agrees with the number of the years given to the whole period of the Sasanian 


1 Exoept for that of Yaxdegird, the last Sasanian king, whose cre continued in use for 

of reckoning after his death up to the present day. 

1 Bee No, 5 of the above data. 

* The existence of such an era is confirmed also by al-Qugé‘t in his book Kitab alaba bi 
anb? alanbipt’ wa- towtribh al-jkiulafa', composed in aD. 1031 (Pocock, Specimen Historis 
Arabwm, Oxford, 1806, p. 178), in which he states that the Persians first used to compute their 
dates from the conquest of Iran by Alexander the Great and later from the accession of Ardashir 
to the throne. 

* TT? 18' dectination. ‘ 

3 As already stated, according to the Babylonian reckoning the first year of & reign was the 
next calendar year following upon thes of the accession of the king to the throne. 

* Birtin!'s words (“ the ascendant of the year in which Ardashir rose ”) taken literally, how- 
ever, may rather point to this letter interpretation. 

1 ZDMG,, 91, 3. 
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rule by the famous Persian astronomer Abt Ma‘shar Balkhi (who flourished 
in the middle of the ninth aa La 1 This author states in one of his treatises 


on astrology (3 i'd ea YI P SUI AUI. M SYY 
ass ULal wal dls ue ele ie ya badly 5 SS fe 


(British Museum Or. 3577, fol. 72b) that the Persian empire (the Sasanian) 
lasted for 427 years. This is, as a matter of fact, almost strictly the interval 
between A.D. 224 and 651-2, the last year of Yardegird. 

Although the Persian year September, 223-September, 224, was certainly 
the first year of the reign of A. as King of Iran and successor of the-Parthian 
kings (assuming, of course, that the death of Ardavan took place in 224, as 
we have) it was not necessarily the first year of his reign as King of Pars 
and successor of his father and brother though this possibility is not excluded. 
The series of A.’s exploits from the time of his succession to the throne of his 
brother till his last battle with Ardavan, as given by Tabazi (i, 816-17), certainly 
required a considerable time if the record is in chronological sequence. Ewen 
after it came to an open conflict between him and his Parthian overlord upon 
the founding of the city of Gör and the building of a palace and fire-temple . 
therein by the former, and the threatening action of the latter, the war (or 

wars) which broke out between the suzerain and the rebel vassal lasted for 
some time. We hear of an expedition against A., led by the vassal king of 
Ahwaz, of the attack of A. on another vassal in Ispabin and then his marching 
against Ahwaz and Maisàn, all reported by Tabari, as well aa of three battles 
with Ardavan which ended with his final defeat at the hand of A., recorded 
by Cassius Dio and which (the battles) are considered by Gutechmid as being 
identical with those reported by Tabari. All these eventa seem to need a 
— longer time than the four months given in the Pahlavi Kar-Namak + Ardashir 
7 Püpakün for the duration of the war between A. and Ardav&n. Therefore 
it is possible to suppose that not only the death of Pübhegh but even the 
death of his elder son and successor Rhüpür-havé occurred a considerable time 
before the first year of the Sasanian era, i.e. before Beptember, A.D. 223. The 
latter had & short reign, but since coins of his reign had been struck he must 
have oocupied the throne long enough for this to have been done (though 
perhaps only for a few months). 

Before his death P&bhagh had taken Istakhr, the seat of the Büzrangian 
kinge of Pars and apparently the metropolitan city of that province, and 
he slew there the reigning “king” Gochihr by name. This seems to have 
happened during, or not long before, the last years of Pabtagh, but at any 
rate certainly after A.D. 213.3 

1 ig sadn di Mbo aeo 3E 100 fa iri bY sums aligns adding Snare Ia E EA 
Birfint gives some observations made by him in 270 and:280 a.m. (Chronology, 340-1). s 
3 Beosuse sccording to Tabarl, PAbhagh wrote to Ardavün immediately after this event 
asking DT Dente pet the crown of the: king of Tatak onto hese af Nie (PRb Neate) 
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THA “ NPRINGING ” oF ÅRDASHĪR 


Tirai years before the defeat of Ardavan by A, i.e. in or about a.D. 211-12, 
A. began to manifest his great ambition by attacking one after the other of 
the local princes (the so-called tribal kings) of Pars. From that time he advanced 
step by step towards the realization of his far-reaching plan. After conquering 
the eastern regions of Pars he incited his father Pabhagh to seize Istakhr, the 
capital city of the province, and to remove the vassal king of that city. The 
above-mentioned date (A.D. 211) accords, as Gutachmid has pointed out 
(ZDMG., vol. 34, p. 733), with the Seleucidan date for the “ springing ” of A.. 
“ according to the Christians and the people of the old revealed books " given 
by Tabari i, 813, namely 528 (see the No. 3 of the data above), as well as with 
the fact that, according to the tradition, A. was engaged for twelve years in 
subduing the tribal kings by force of arms, or by persuasion, before his victory 
over Ardavan (Murtj, ii, pp. 160-1). Also version IX, relating to' the length 
of A.B reign (thirty-two years), given by Ibn al-Balkhi, as the whole period 
of his reign ‘‘ from the beginning when he rose in Pars to the, end of his time”, 
agrees roughly with this date (211 to 242). 

The date given above for the rising of A. to independence and his aspiring 
to centralize his rule in Pars (and later in the whole of Iran) through vanquishing 
the local princes ! was, however, not necessarily the date of his ‘establishing 


himself as “king” of Darabgird. This latter act may have preceded his’ — 


transgression of the limite of the vassalage and his coming into conflict with 
the neighbouring ''kings". Therefore he may have stepped from the rank 
of Argabadh of Darabgird to the position of king of that town some years 
earlier. This stage in his career may have been reached about A.D. 208-9, 
if the first fire of the Sasanians mentioned in the first place in the inscription 
of Bishapür written on a monument erected by a certain Apasay in September- 
October, A.D. 266, was lighted by A. on the occasion of his first “ kingship "1 
‘But there is also a possibility of this fire, which is not accredited with the" 
name of its founder in the inscription, being the fire of Pabbagh (rather than 
that of his son) lighted when he first attained the position of “ kingship ” 

of a district (perhaps Khir), but not when he succeeded his father (Sasan), 
because the text of Tabari (i, 814), literally interpreted, gives the impression 
that A. was born after the death of Sasan. The era of this first Sasanian fire 


son Sh&pir. The fact that the total number obtaiped by the addition of the different numbers 
of the regnal years given to the successive Sasanian kings down to the end of Khosrau II (Parviz) 
in each ono of the two different traditions reported by, Tabari comes, curiously enough, (as is 
notioed by Gutschmid, ZDAIG., 34, p. 788) to tho same sum in thb numbepof years, namely 408 
(Gutechmid puts the fraction in the first sum to two months and fourteen days and in the second 
to two months and twenty days, though my calculation gives me the latter as five months and 
ten days), suggests the possibility of putting the date of the overthrow of the Büxrangian dynasty 
by Pübhagh (in fact the first establishment of the Sasanian dynasty) in A.D. 219-220 (220 + 408 
= 628, the year of Khosran’s death). 

1 In Pahlavi “ &y-khWat&yih " or the monarchy in the literal meaning of the word, 

? This fire was lighted in the Persian year which began on 30th September, 208, end ended on 
29th September, 209. There is mention of the fire-temple built by Á. ın the books of Muslim authors, 
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coincides with the 532nd year from the death of Alexander the Great, which 
number was possibly halved by A., and the interval between Alexander and 
himself fixed by him officially as 266 years. This was an example of adjusting 
history, on high order, to suit the political aim of the rulers. 


x AnRDASHÍR AS CoMMANDER-IN-CHIRF 

If there is anything authentic in versions X, XI, XII, and XIII 
relating to the length of the reign of À. (about 40 years) which are 
given by Firdaust, the author of NtAaydàt al-arab and others, or in 
versions XIV, XV, and XVI which assign forty-four years or a little 
more to his reign, these periods may have been counted from the 
beginning of A.’s career as the young lord of Darabgird with the high and, 
exalted military title of Argabadh in succession to the eunuch Tire, whose 
adopted son he was. He may thus have begun his '' reign ” as a commander- 
in-chief in or about A.D. 197-8 or 201-2. The first date corresponds to the 
520th year after thé death of Alexander the Great, which number is just 
double that of 260 years fixed by A., according to some authors (e.g. 
Mas‘tidi in at-Tanbth, p. 98), as the interval between Alexander and himself. 


Tug BIRTH OF ÁRDABHÍR 
A. was in 197, no doubt, a full-grown man, for his son Ardashir, who was 
appointed by him as governor and viceroy of Kirman some time about A.D. 222-8 
(see Tabari, i, 817), and his other son Shaptir, who took an active part in the 
, battle against Ardavàn in 224 and slew with his own hand the scribe of the 
Parthian emperor (ibid., 819), must both have been born to him if not earlier 
certainly not much later than that date (197). Consequently his own birth 
cannot be put much later than A.D. 180. It is, of course, possible that his birth 
` had occurred even earlier, though not as early as is implied by the advanced 


One of these temples was the famous temple in Gir described by Mas‘tid! (Murij, iv, p. 78), Firdaus 
and Ibn Hawqal (ed. 1872, p. 189). The latter calls it Birin cx 9v, apparently the name of a pool 
near which it was built, He states thas according to a Pahlavi inscription there 30 million derhama 
were spent on its buildmg. Istekbri has the same story, but with 80,000 dirhams. Another 
temple built by the same king was the one of which Maa'üdI (ibid., p. 80) speaks in these words : 
** Ardashir had built another fire temple called B&mwur (!) on the second day of his 

in Hin.” By this “ prédomination” is probably meant the declaration of 
independence by A. and his severing allegiance to the Parthian king. Mas‘tid! places the first 
mentioned temple in a place one hour's march from Gör near a fountain where he himself had 
seen it. This description agrees with that given by Firdausi. Taber! puts the building of the 
flre-temple by A. in Ardashtr-Khurra (meaning Gör) before the defeat of Ardav&n and at the 
same time as that of the foundation of the oity iteelf. Aoocording to Bal'am! A. received the 
letter of threes from Ardavün when he was sitting quietly in Gêr. On the othér hand, according 
to the Oriental sources (e.g. Tabari) one of the main censes of the oanflict between A. and his 
Parthian overlord was the building of the city of Gir (perhaps as a luxurious royal city) by the 
former, for which Ardavün rebuked him strongly; and upon A.’s deflange the war broke out. 
Therefore the building of that city with the greet fire-temple and transference of the residence 
of tho provincial kingdom from Istakhr to the new oity must have taken place Ore A.D. 224, 
and consequently the fire of this temple cannot be the above-mentioned fire of A. referred to 
in the Bishipir inscription. Te semia probable dhat thio; founding of & ow Cty Was at this i 
time considered as an imperial privilege. 
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age of 78 years given to him by Firdausi. This long life, which implies his 
having been born in 163, though not impossible, does not seem probable. 

As already stated, the appearance of the effigies of A. and his elder brother 
and father on the coins does not confirm Firdausi’s record of the long life of ` 
A., which would imply his having been 60 years old or more in the first years- 
of his reign after his father and brother. . 


^ 
\ 


HISTORY IN BRIEF 
The history of the early Sasanians based on the chronology presented above 
can be summarized as follows :— l 
There were in Persis—apart from a greater king of the province with 
more or less central authority residing in Istakhr,! where was also the great 
and famous sanctuary and fire-temple of Anahidh, the popular deity ef the 
Mazdayasnians—many petty local “ kings ”’, one in each district and perhaps 
even in each town. The national-and local dynasties had never ceased to rule 
in that province, the cradle of the old Persian empire (the Achsemenians). 
We have some knowledge of these kings all through the Parthian (and even 
the Seleucidan) period derived from the coins, and some reporta of the classical 
writers! The last of these kings known to us from his coins is (according-to 
Gutachmid, Geschichte. Irans, p. 159)-Tirdat II, who must have reigned about 
the middle of the second century. He may or may not have belonged to the 
last dynasty of the kings of Istakhr called Bazrangides * (known to us through 
historical records), of which dynasty the last king was Gdchihr, who was killed | 
by Pabbagh, the father of A.t The national religion was, it appears, as dominant 
in this ancient home of Persian culture as the Persian national feeling, and 
the fire-temple stood there high in honour with the people. The Zoroastrian 
priesthood was consequently most powerful. It was perhaps for these reasons 
_ that the head guardian of the important temple in the capital of the province, i.e. 


Istakhr (the fire-temple of An&hidh) was a man of noble birth and one holding -m 


1 The fact that according to Tabart (i, 815), the king was in Baigā’ when Phbhagh visited 
him to ask s favour for his son Ardashir, as well as when later P&bhegh attacked and killed 
him, does not conflict with Istakhr being the oppital of the provinoo, as the king may have spent 
part of his time in the adjacent towns. 

3 Beo Gutachmid’s Geschichte Irans wad seiner Nachbarldxder, pp. 156-0, as well as G. F. 
Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia, pp. 159-244, 

3 The name of the royal house is most probably connected with B&xreng, & mountainous 
region in Arrajin about 100 miles north-west of Shirdx, from where their ancestors may have 
come,’ This provincial dynasty must have been reigning in Pira ab least since the first half of 
the seodnd century. For if Pibbagh was born about A.D. 160 or earlier, as we concluded, and if 
his mother was really “an offspring of a people who were kings in P&rs and were known as 
Büxrengides " (Taberi, i, 814), she must have been born not later than A.D. 145, and her father, 
the maternal grandfather of PEbbagh and a Büxrengide (if the reading of the word ın Pabarr 
is correct) must have been flourishing at least before the middle of the second century. _ 

4 Ail bas six kings in the fourth or last series (of these local kings in Pars), of whom the last 
is Artaxerxes, the son of Mindchihr.’ It is nob certain that the king of Istakhr had any central 
authority, or that he was considered as suzerain over the kinglets of the other towns, though this 
is probable. Some modern authors speak of the anarchy reigning in Pira before the rise of 
Sesanians, but I do not know on what authority. 
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an important position, as is proved by his being called Khratai,? by name 
Basan, the grandfather of A. He was, according to Tabari, related by marriage 
to the reigning dynasty in [stakhr.! He was also, we are told, a very brave man, 
full of ‘strength and very fond of hunting and riding. He was, according to 
Bal‘ami (op. cit., f. 1268), also the chief of the township Khir of the district 
of Istakhr (south of the lake Bakhtigàn), as well as of all the fire-temples of 
the region up to Istakhr; but he was not a king. If he had died before the 
birth of A., as the text of Tabari’s history suggests, he must have flourished 
&bout the middle of the second century, and must have died long before the 
. end ofthat century. Pábhagh must have been born to him some time between 
A.D. 155 and 160. As he at least had two sons older than A., he may have seen 
the light of day even earlier than the first date, but scarcely later than the 
second. According to Bal‘ami he succeeded his father in the administration 
of the fire-temples and as the chief of Khir, where in one of the villages of that 


amall district, by name Tirfidhd (or T'*rüdiA)?* according to Tabari (i, 814), | 


A. was born. He rose later to the position of kingship (shah) possibly about 
208 and ultimately he became king of Istakhr after he had attacked and 
killed the Bazrangian king of Pars, Góchihr (or Gózihr). A.'s birth can be put 
twenty-five years later than his father’s birth, as he was younger than at least 
two of his living brothers at, the time of his je 8 death. I am heme to 
put his birth not later than A.D. 180. 

N The Basrangian ing edit was (laying temprerly or residing) i 

N or Dar i Esphid (the later al-B&idà'), about 82 miles south-west of 
Istakhr, when A.; only seven years of age, was taken by his father‘ to him, 
' and was sent at the request of Pábhagh and the order of the king to Tiré, 
the eunuch commander or Argabadh of Darabgird (the eastern district of Pars), 
to be under his care and tutelage, and to be his successor in that high office 
after his death. Tir adopted A. aa his son and received hith favourably. 


We do not know precisely when A. sucoeeded Tiré, though we may not be far . 


from the'truth if we put it at about A.D. 1 7 It must have been some years 
later when A. was a full-grown man that he made himself king of the city 
(D&rübgird) and rose from the office of military commander to the throne. 
A. was not yet content with that position and aspired to a higher one. Therefore, 
about A.D. 211-12 he began his long struggle for supremacy by attacking the 
neighbouring “kings” of his district (Darabgird), as well as those of the 

1 In the insoriptions of Ka'ba i Zardusht, He may have the rank and title of fritadéra (the 
guardian of the fire) or fratakar or fratarabt, which ttle is found on the coins of the older princes 
of Pira. 

* His wif Rdmbihishs or Dinas was princes of tho Blsrangian family Noldeke, however, 
considers this report to be legendary. 

* A fortress called Tirkhodal in the district of Khfr is mentioned by the Muslim geographers 
(e.g. in Färs-nāmah of Ibn al-Balkhi, eto. which may be tho samo place as Tiridhé. The name 


may have changed through a misspelling and popular.etymology into “ Tir i Khuddi" (tho. 


arrow of God). 
* If this 1s true, Göohihr, whose ond we pui about A.D. 220, must have been on tho throne 
at least as eariy as 187. 
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adjacent regions, as recorded in detail by Tabart, Bal'amt, and the author of . 


Nthayat al-arab. He then invited his father to remove Góchihr, the Bazrangian 
king of the province. Pabhagh slew him and seized his throne and crown 
(probably about A.D. 220) and asked the Parthian overlord and king of kings 
who was residing probably in Ragha (Ray) for permission to put the crown 
of Göchihr on the head of his (Pabtagh’s) elder son Shápür. Ardavān refused 
to grant this, but apparently took no practical step to enforce his refusal. 
The fact that Pabhagh is called shah on the coins of his sons Shapiir and 
Ardashir (see Herzfeld, Patkult, p. 36), as well as in the inscriptions of Bisháptr 
and Kaba 4 Zardusht, both mentioned above (“ bagh Papak shah”), and in 
the inscriptions of A. himself, where in both Pahlavi and Greek this title is 
' used, confirms the historical record in the works of Tabari and other authors. 


Suirte, Bow o» PABEAGH 


Páb^agh was succeeded by his elder son Shüptr, who ascended the throne 


of Pars at Istakhr; but A, who was apparently still in Darabgird, refused 
allegiance to him and contested the throne. Shüpür with his other brothers, 
Gf whom some were older than À.,! marched against Ac; but before the two 
rivals met, Sh&pür was removed by an accident, or by his own brothers, who 
invited A. to come to Istakhr and offered him the throne. This happened 
possibly about A.D. 221-2. 


/ ,  AnpaBHÍia l 
A. now began to extend his power beyond the borders of Pars. He first 
attacked Kirman in the south-west and then the regions on the coasts of the 
Persian Gulf, as well as the remaining local " kings of Pars". He founded 
a new city in his own name (Ardashir-Khurra), apparently with the intention 
of making it the metropolis of the province. In consequence of these actions 
he came into conflict with his suzerain, the Parthian king, who, though he 
tolerated A.’s defiant attitude and his aggressive ations so long as they were 
restricted to the confines of his native province Pars, could not be indifferent to 
his trespassing into the domain of the imperial rights by attacking the other 
vassals or local rulers in the other provinces. The war began between Ardavan 
and A., and lasted for months, and perhaps even for one or two years,! when 
first the expeditionary forces of the Parthian king now fought against the 
army of A. and now against him in person, the two adversaries at last coming 
face to face in the decisive battle of Hormizdjàn) Ardavan was defeated and 
1 The author of Nikdyat al-arab (f. 08a) states that A. was the youngest of the brothers. 
But abar], who scems to have had better sources, says that A. had brothers other than Shapar, 
some of whom were older than he and some younger. A 
a In tho Xar-namak, in addition to the story of the last war, there is mention also of a previous 
war in which the army of Ardavin was defeated. Therefore the war must have begun in a.D. £28, 
ff not earlier. Ed. Meyer in his article (Artabanus) in the Juoyolopaxiia Britaanioa thinks that 
the war between A. and Ardaván continued for many years. The three battles mentioned by 
Dio also imply a considerable time. : 
* Noldeke thinks that all indications point to Babylonis or Suniane as the scene of this 
contest, but the author of Nikdyai puta it m tho vioiniby of Isphahin and the residence of Ardayin 
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killed in this battle, which took place most probably on Ms. 28th April, 

A.D. 224. i 
The victory of A. over the Parthian ruler was certainly not the end of the 

struggle, and it undoubtedly still took some time for the new sovereign’s rule 
to be firmly established, and for the Parthian regime to be completely over- 
thrown. Ardavan had sons (as we know from Dio) of whom some continued 
to fesist the “ usurper ” and some took refuge in Armenia, and perhaps some 
in Bactria, with their relatives who were the rulers of those countries. Artavazd, . 
of whom and of whose coins mention is made, may be one of Ardavan’s sons 
and may probably have reigned in the north-west or west of Persia. We are 
told that A. had to march from one province to another and to undertake 
many military expeditions before he brought the whole country under his 
‘complete sway. This definite establishment of his rule must have been 
accomplished after 26th September, 226, with his victorious entry into the 
Parthian capital, or with his coronation in that city. 

It appears that A., after each of his military undertakings, always returned 
to Pars, where henceforth he made his residence ; and it was not until he had 
pacified the whole of Iran that he transferred his seat of government to Ctesiphon 
(although Istekhr did not loge even later ita title and character of the capital, 
and thus remained the residential city of the kings). This took place poasibly 
about three years or even more after the defeat of Ardavan.' Probably he 
was then solemnly crowned there, and it was perhaps also on that occasion 
that he made his son Shapir his heir-apparent, and accordingly. crowned him. 

e coin bearing the effigy of a young prinoe at thé side of A. himself must 

ong to that occasion, or, at any rate, to a period not much later than that 

(a fact confirmed, as already stated, by the youthful appearance of the 
rince, who must be fh&pür), and not to A.’s last years, when Shapir was 
certainly much older than the effigy on the coin represents him. The story of 
A.’s wars with the “ tribal kings ” and with the Parthian emperor and the con- 
federate supporters of that dynasty is told, apparently with no strictly chrono- 
logical order, by Tabari, Bal'ami, Mas'üdt, Ya'qübi, and Dinawarl, and with , 
fuller details and at some length by the author of Nshayai, though interspersed 
with some legends. There is reason to confirm E. G. Browne’s opinion as to 
the source of this latter book being one of the Arabic translations of Kh”atäs- 
namak. The. Pahlavi Karnamak and Firdausi’s Shahnama, (in part of the 
in Nih&vand, as Dinavari has it too. Tabari states that A. entered Hamadin after killing Ardavin. | 
The Oriental sources call Ardaviin king of Jibal (Medis), and Gutechmid 15 of tho opinion that 
his capital was in North Persia (Geschichte Irans, p. 154). 

2 Tabat, aftar selet tis erook af thn Datis or Hugkisdin pote tha BAN OA d 
Ctestphon after his conquering Hamadin, Media, Adharbaijin, Armenia, and Mawsil. Dlnawart 
and the author of NiAdyat, as well as Firdausi, who follows the Karndmak in most of the detail 
of his narratrve about A., give long though different lists of towns and provinces to which A. 
successively marched and which he conquered. As is already stated, the former makes him stay 
in the meantime one year in Istakhr, and Wihdyat attributes to him one year’s sojourn in Marv. 

Pda iidem EE ee ane D E MU 
lees than three years. | 
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story) both faithfully represent the legendary story of A.s adventures 
which grew up in Sasanian times, as well as no dent some historical 
relations. 

We may note here that although the hostility of the local princes of the 
. "Permis—who were, or considered themselves to be, the direct successérs of 
the Achsmenian kings—to the Parthians may date from much earlier times, 
and perhaps even from the beginning of the rule of the latter dynasty,’ a 
connection between the trouble and disagreement in the royal Arsacide family 
and the conflict between the Sasanians and Parthians is not unlikely. The 
death of Vologesses IV, who was, according to the Chronicle of Arbela (op. cit., 
p. 56), & mighty prince, and who had attacked and defeated thé Persians, 
coincides with the date which we have suggested as that of the first move on 
the part of the house of Sasan towards the establishment of their kingdom, 
Le. about a.D. 208. The ensuing disunity among the sons of Vologewes may 
have weakened their hold on the southern provinces. The date of the rising 
of Ardavan against his royal brother Vologeees V may not be distant from 
that of the rising of A. in Pars and his defiance of the Parthian overlord, which 
showed itself in his attacks on the other vassal kinglete of that province in 
211-12. Ardavan soon, gained the upper hand over his rival brother an 
subsequently became the recognized king about 212-13, at least so far as 
major part of the Parthian dominion lying to the east of Tigris was oo 
This is proved by the fact-that the birth of Mani is stated by him to ha 
oocurred in the [lunar Sel.] year 527 (A.D. 216-17), “ when four years of the rei 
of Ardavan had elapsed." The Sasanians may have been on better terms with: 
the weaker brother (Vologesses V) than with the strong and arrogant zu 
(Ardavàn). Therefore the ascendency of the latter increased the tension andi 
gave rise to their aspirations for full independence. If this were so, it is possible 
that the vassal kings of Pars had some continuous good relations with Babylonia 
and the Parthian king there (Vologeses); rather than with his rival in Media 
(Ardavan), though they may have recognized the latter nominally as their 
suzerain ; and it is further possible that this loyalty to the former may have 
caused increased hostility between them and the latter. Consequently the 
final overthrow of Vologeses by Ardavan about A.D. 2222 may ‘have brought 
about the open clash between the latter and the Sasanians. 

The 14-15 years of the reign of A. were spent first in establishing his rule 
and authority over the whole of Iran, and in centralizing his power and uniting 
the country under one government; then in wars against Armenia, Rome, 
and Hadr (an independent town and small state in the Mesopotamian desert) ; 









1 The author of the Chronicle of Arbels (op. cit., p. 60) states that in earlier times before 
Ardashir strove to remove the Parthians from the throne the Persians had tried their strength 
many times in war but were repulsed. However, in consequence of many wars and continued 
strife, the Parthians wore paralysed and were defeated (in A.D. 224). 

i 1 He must have reigned in Western Babylonia at least till the closing months of 221, as we 
have coins of him from 519 Sel era up to 583 (a.n. 207-8 to 221-2). See W. Wroth, Catalogue 
af the Coins of Parthia, introd., p. lii. 
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and later in organizing the state and establishing the official religion.t Towards 
the end of his life he probably associated his son Shāpūr more and more with 
himself in the exercise of the ruling power, and he retired later, leaving the 
royal office completely to 8. (probably in the early part of A.D. 242). He died 
some months later probably during the Bab. year 553 (Bel. lunar), i.e. between 
20th April, A.D. 242, and 9th April, 243. 
BHAPUR 
(The son of Ardashir) | 

As is mentioned, B. must have become the actual ruler during the life of 
his father, probably early in 242, or at any rate before the spring of 242. His 
ceremonial coronation took place in April, 243. The chief evénts of his reign, 
go far as is known, were his wars with the Romans, the completion of the 
work begun by his father of collecting the scattered parts of the Avesta and 
fixing the holy text of the so-called Sasanian Avesta, the rise of the Manichman 
religion, and extension of the empire in the east and the west, as well as a 
further consolidation of the Sasanian rule. His first war with Gordian III. 
was in 242-8, and his second wat against the Romans about 252 and the 
following years. His death most probably occurred in the spring of 273.* 
His successor Hormizd reigned for about a year,* and thus he must have died 
towards the end of April, 274.4 The fourth Sasanian King Bahram I, must 
have died towards the end of July, A.D. 277, if he lived three years three months 
and three days, as given in our sources.’ It was probably during the last year 
of his reign that Mani died in his prison on 26th February, 277.° 

To, sum up the whole article, we may conclude with the follo puma 
as the net result of the foregoing study of the chronology ‘of 
Sasanians :— 

Basan d. (possibly) early in the last quarter of the second century. 

Pabtagh b. about A.D. 155; king from 208-9, d. 220-1. 

Shàpür (son of "P&bhagh) b. about A.D. 175; king 220-1, d. 221-2. 

Ardashir b. about A.D. 180, Argabadh about 197, Prince of Darabgird 202, 
king of that district and extending his dominion by conquest of the surrounding 

1 He began the collection of Avesta texts and the composition of the holy canon of the 
Zoroestrians. The whole of his career was one of réligious seal and orthodoxy which was the 
most mmportant factor in his success and popularity. The Parthians either did not recognize 
Zorcestrianism as their official religion or at any rate were not very zealous in that respect. . 
Ya'qübi (ed. Houtama, i, p. 179) expréealy states that A. was the first of tho Magian (Le. 
Zoroastrian) kings 

* Aocording to tho Manichean Homily BhEpür came to the city of Blshipfr (1) in Pars and 

fell IM and died. (See H. J. Polotaky, Manichdische Homilien, p. 42.) 

? One year and ten days according to the older sources. 

* 20th April, if the numbers for his reign and that of'his predecessor are strictly counted. 

* Strictly, 27th July. Should the reign of Hórmrzd be counted one year and six months, or 
Ka ee 


new to what T keve ey heki, T ballerina that this date ds more in aoo0rdanee 
with the data at our disposal, as is explained in the ercwrsus below. 
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districts from 211-2, King of Pars 221-2, King of Iran from spring 224, 
crowned as emperor of Iran in Ctesiphon 227, retired early 242, d. a few months 
later. 

Shàpür (son of Ardashir) b. about 200, crowned by his father about 228, 
King of Iran early 242, kija ML Ki d. middle 
of April, 278. T 

Hormizd d. late April, 274. 

Bahram I d. about the end of July, 277. ! 


` : EXCURSUS 


With regard to the Manichæan religious calendar, on which their yearly 

fasts were based, and ita origin, the ere remarks may be: ‘added to what 
“has already been stated :— 

(1) There are some curious similarities KEN the fasta of the Manichmans 
and those of the pseudoSabians of Marr&n. These similarities extend so far 
as to suggest the possibility of Mani’s having been acquainted with the Sabian 
fasts, or of there being a common origin for both. The principal fasta of each 
of these two communities are four in number, which are fixed in the different 
winter months and of which the first three are short and the fourth and last 
of one month. The latter began in both systems with the first quadrature of 
the moon occurring in & certain solar month (that of the Manichmans in the 
solar month of Aquarius and that of the Sabians in Pisces). 

The other three fasts of the Manichmana are: a period of two days’ 
uninterrupted fasting at the time of the'full moon occurring in the solar 
month of Sagittarius; another fast, again of two days, at the time of the 
following new moon (new crescent); and a third and similar one at the full 4 
moon occurring in the solar month of Capricornus. On the other hand the < 
periods of the first three faste of the Sabians which preceded their 'above- 
mentioned longer fast of one month were: a week beginning on the 21st day 
of Kantin I (according to Birüni, Chronology, p. 319) or on the 21st day of 
Tishrin I (according to an-Nadim in ai-Fshnist, pp. 319 and 323), another 
week beginning on the 8th Kantin II (according to Birünt, but not mentioned 
by an-Nadim), and a third, again of one week, beginning on the 8th (an-Nadim) 
or 9th (Birüni) day of Shabat which, according to an-Nadim was the most 
important.! 

Again the Manichsan ids had, according to an-Nadim, a seven days’ 


1 Birfint mentions also two other minor fasts Sidus door candy dae dasw ad 
beginning of the month of Shabăt and one on the 14th #10), bui none of these are mentioned by 
an-Nadtm. Ibn al-Jawal mentions also the same fasts with the same. dates and eame number 
"of days as given by an-Nadim (seo Talbfs Ibifs, ed. Oeiro, 1928, p. 75). Barhebræns bas also the 
same, but with a mistake regarding the date of the first fast, which he puta on the 9th of Kantn I 
(instead of nine days before the end of the month). 
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fast in each month and also, according to Birūni (confirmed in other sources), 
they had to fast a seventh part of their lives or one day each week, whilst, 
according to the same author, the Sabian priests also had to fast & number 
of days in each month (fourteen days or only the fourteenth day 1). 

The months used by the pseudoSabians bore the same names as the 
Babylonian, Jewish, and Syrian months, but it is not known to which of 
these different systems of time-reckoning they belonged. Even Chwolson has 
not discussed this question in his De Ssabier und Ssabismus. However, Birüni 
puts the beginning of their great fast (of one month) in the first quarter of 
the moon of the month Adér, occurring in the solar month of Pisces, and. ita 
end at'the time of the next quarter of the moon when the moon was in Cancer 
and the sun in Aries. If this description is correct, the 8th day of their Adar 
must have always fallen between 19th Februgry and 21st March n.s. (i.e. leas 
than a month before the vernal equinox), and the 8th day of their Nisan (in 
the common years) after the latter date. Therefore their Adar corresponded 
almost always to the Babylonian month of the same nàme, and con- 
sequently their calendar may have been the same as the Babylonian (or the so- 
called Seleucidan lunar year). 7 

The acquaintance of Mani with the real Sabians, ie. the Mandmans of 
lower and eastern Mesopotamia, is well known, but nothing is known of his 
having come under the influence of the pagan Syrians of Western Mesopotamia 
called “‘ Sabians ” by the Arabian authors with their cultural centrein Harran. ' 

(2) The text of al-Fthrist relating to the great (and fourth) fast of the 
Manichmans is capable! of being interpreted in two different senses, viz. (1) that 
the beginning of the fast was always on the 8th day of the lunar month which 
began in the solar month of Aquarius (i.e. after the entry of the sun into the 
llth zodiacal sign); or (2) that only the said eighth day of the lunar month 

lA ^ in that solar month, but not necessarily ita first day (the new moon or 
rather the first visible crescent), which might precede the entry of the sun 
into Aquarius by a few days. If the first interpretation should be adopted, 
the lunar month, during which (on its 8th day) the Manichwan great fast of 
thirty days began, must, by a curious.coincidence, have corresponded roughly 
to the first month of the Chinese calendar (or Aram at of the Uightir Turks of 
Central Asia).* But if we adopt the second interpretation of the Arabic text, 
which is quite feasible 3? though lees probable, it can then be concluded that 
1 In the intercalary years when there were two Ad&rs their fast-month must have begun 

in the first of the two and not m the interoalary month, for otherwise the beginning of the fast 
(the 8th day) might then fall in the solar month of Aries. In this coase, i.e. in the Intercalary year 
‘with two Addrs, which occurs more than thirty tames in a century, the end of fasting or their 
fast-breaking feast must have fallen in the second Adir and not in Nis&n as usual In the first 


Ere ee ee er ost Chie gun eee 
Ad&r I fell a little after the vernal equinox. 

V Tho: cul NA emi Grae Sole pe that Do Tornar (Uo locas omit Pega opacities 
the new crescent, whereas the latter (the Chinese month) begins with the new moon. 

® The text reads as follows: “... afterwards when the new moon took place and the sun 
entered Aquarius and eight days elapsed of the month ,..” (p. 333). 
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Man! used the Babylonian calendar and fixed the time of the religious duties 
which he imposed on his followers according to that system of time-reckoning 
which was that of his native country. For the 8th day of the Babylonian 
month Sabadhu (Shabat), in the centuries immediately before and after the 
time of Mani, fell almost regularly in the solar month of Aquarius. According 
to the calculation which I made, using the tables of the Babylonian years 
(Seleucidan lunar years) of Neugebauer and Schram’s Zodiakaltafel, in a space 
of time of about nine centuries from the middle of the fourth century B.0. to 
the middle of the sixth century A.D. the 8th day of the Bab. Shabat regularly 
fell in the solar month of Aquarius, with very few exceptions, when it fell only 
one day (or very rarely two days) later, i.e. on the first or second day of the 
solar month of Pisces. The small: divergence i in these exceptional years from 
the above-mentioned astronomical rule was in fact negligible, as there were ' 
really only seven possible exceptions with an insignificant difference in 900 
years." 

It must, however, be pointed out that if the Manichman feast-of the ‘Bema 
was really celebrated on the last day of the great yearly fast of thirty days or 
on the following day—a conjecture based on a passage of the Turkish 
KIwasivaneft (ch. xiv A) *—then only the first alternative, which necessarily 
implies the beginning of the lunar month after the entry of the sun into Aquarius; 
is to be preferred. For this would agree with the assartjon of St. Augustine 
as to the Bema being celebrated always in March, whereas the 8th day of the 
Babylonian month Adar I, i.e. the month following Shabat (which day would 
be the day of the Bema feast if we adopt the second interpretation of the: 
above-mentioned passage of al-Fihrist and put the beginning of the great 
fast on the 8th day of the Bab. month Shab&t) does not necessarily fall in 
March. In one century it falls fewer than seventy times in, March and hore 
than thirty times in February. Even in three out of the nine years during which A 
St. Augustine himself was a Manichæan auditor (a.D. 373-382) the 8th day of?.. 
the Bab. Adār fell in February. 

Therefore we may be safe in assuming that the last of the four Manichsean 
yearly fasts was of a whole month's duration and always began with the first 
quarter of the moon of the lunar month coming after 20th or 21st January 
(n.8.), and ended thirty days later. The last of thirty-eight days counted from 
any new orescent occurring between 21st January and 18th February (the 
month of Aquarius) would fall almost every year in March, except perhaps 
in a very rare instance when the new moon may fall on the 19th or 20th January 
and the new crescent (first visible crescent) on 21st or 22nd (or even 23rd, should 
the year happen to be a leap year containing & ‘February of twenty-nine days). 
In such case the Bema would fall on the last day of February. Bema ig thus 

‘1 These exceptional years were: A.D. 480, 449, 468, 487, 506, 525, and 583. i 

:! Ed. Bang, Le Musson, 36, 1928. Tho cancalan, from tho ter of the passen, of tho Boma's 


bemg at the end of the great fast, does not seem to be intisputably clear. 
* These were the years 375, 318, snd Bohs Tlie Git day of Shabas fell oñ 2101, 240s and 


20th saan aa a 
N 
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for the Manichmans what the ‘Jd al-fitr is for the. Muslims and Easter for. 
the Christians. St. Augustine says (as Allberty has corrected me with regard 

to the interpretation of the Latin text: Zettschrift für die Neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, vol. 37) that Bema was pine Manichswan counterpart of the 
Christian Easter (pro Pascha). 

The Julian dates relating to the third century A.D. do not differ from the 
Gregorian dates of the tropic’year. It would perhaps be interesting to point 
out that during the whole of the nine years of St. Augustine's Manichwan 
career (A.D. 373-382) the new moon occurred many days after 20th January, 
hence the Bema was certainly in March. Only in the next year (383) Bema 
probably fell on 28th February. 

(3) In the Manichman manuscripts from Chinese Turkestan (both in the 
Iranian and Turkish languages) the word chagshapat (with different spellings) 
oocurs ih many passages. This word, which is borrowed from the Sanskrit 
#tksapada (meaning precepta, command, command to abstain), is used in 
the said manuscripts in the sense of the religious precepts or abstinences 
incumbent upon the Manichsan faithful. It is also apparently in the same 
sense that mention is made in the Turkish Khrasivaneft * of the observance 
by the Manichsan auditors of a month chagshapat as one of the religious duties. + 
This month must have been identical with the thirty days of the Manichman 
great fast mentioned in al-Fifrist. The Bema feast, on the night of which the 
yearly assembling of the Manichwans before the altar or tribunal? for vigil: 
and praying and yearly penitence (confession 1) took place, seems also to have 
' been in the same period of the fasting month (possibly at the end of it). The 
same expression in the same sense also occurs (as Henning has remarked) ë 
in the title of a hymn “‘ for the divine service held at midnight on the oocasion 
of the Bema feast in the month of chazshapat’’ (the month of abstinence). — 

On the other hand the twelfth month of the civil year of the. Uigurs, as - 
we know a their written documenta and other sources, was also called 
Chagshapat a (or Chagshaput às). 

Now it would of course be natural to conclude fom the identity of these 


1 Bee F. W. K. Mueller, Makrnamag, li, 311 and 378 ; W. Henning, Mittsliraxische Monchoica, 
iil, Glossar, p. 53 (where two references are given) and Bm manichasisches Bet- und Beichtbuch, 
by the same author, Glossar, p. 128 (ten references) ;-von Le Coq, Turkischs Manichaica ous 
Chotscko, Nos. 8 (twice), 9, 21, and 22. . 

1 Ed. cit. (see page 44, footnote 2), xiv, A and B, pp. 162-4. 

? Called in Greek Bema (platform-step), in Persian gth and in Turkish chdidin, ' 

* Seo Allberry, “ Des Manichdische Bema-Fest” in Zeitechnft fur die Noudestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 87, LEA ! E 

5 Beickibuch, p. 

* Bee No. 10 of the Digur mannseriptn poii by Radloff in Crpenwedels Beriaie weber 

ichs Arbeiten in Idikwischari, Abh. d. K. bayer. Akad. d. Wis., philos.-pkslol. KL, 1900, 
pp-481-105; Radlof, Uigurische Sprachdenkmasler, Lenmgrad, 1928, MSS. 16, 88, 112, 117, 
and 125; Raohmati, Tworkische ,Turfan-Texte, Abh..d. preuss. Akad. d. Wise, philbint. KL, 
1938, xii (where the name of this month oocurs six times); the Ulgur vooabulary“pabl. by 
Kleproth in his Abhandiwag weber dis Sprache und Schnft der. Uiguren, Paria, 1920, p. 19; and 
Zij + [upheens Of Nasir ad-Din Tis, MS. Cambridge O. 2. (7) f. 15a, as well as the Zij of Ulugh-Beg. 
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words, i.e. chagshapat in ita literal meaning as used in the Manichsan literature 

(in the sense of precept or akstinence) and Chagshapat aa the name of the 
Turkish month, that the religious month of the Manichwans for the stricter 
observance of the divine laws and abetinenoes by the auditors was identical 
with the month of Chaqshapat of the Uigur calendar, as Chavannes and Pelliot 
do in their article “ Un traté imanichéen reirouvé en Chins,” JA., 1918, 
p. 310 n. This assumption, however, is not without difficulty, for there is every 
reason to believe that the calendar of the Uigurs, as we know it in the Mongolian 
period, as well as the Mongol calendar of the same period, did not differ from 
the Chinese calendar except in the names of the months and years. The Uigur 
months therefore corresponded exactly with the Chinese months. Barthold 
has collected + seven Uigur.detes with their Arabian corresponding dates and 
week-days from Jemu” at-tawürikh, the famous history of the Mongols by 
Rashid ad-Din. I find that five of those seven dates correspond exactly with 
the days and months of the Chittese calendar; and so do the other two, with 
a slight emendation.! The years also agree in their cyclic animal-names with 
their Chinese equivalente. Mcreover, the fact that the Turkish years oocurring 
in the old Turkish inscriptions,* and corresponding roughly to. the Christian 
ye&ra a.D. 680-691, as well as the Turkish year corresponding to 134, accord 
exactly, 80 far as their position in the duodenary animal oycle are ‘concerned, 
with the Chinese years corresponding to them,‘ makes the existence of any . 
divergence between the Chinase and the old Turkish years and months most 
improbable. 

‘Now if the calendar of th» Tignes has not undergone a substantial change - 
in the position of the montas between the time of the composition of the 
Turkish K/wastvaneft and: the end of the thirteenth century *—such a reform, 

1 Die aliturbischen Inschriften wid dis arabischen Quellen, p. 4, Radloff 2to. Folge, 1999. 

. 220 Diw’l-ga‘da must be read 20 DÀw'Lhiüja and 2 Ikindi must have been in the 
oopy 10 Ikindi (in Persian dahum instead of d«vxm, a very oesy miswriting in the Arabic script 

* Bee W. Radloff, Die altiurkiscken Inschriften der Mongolei, Petersburg, 1805, as well sa then. 
second series of the same with the annexes by F. Hirth and W. Barthold, 1890. 

* Beo F. K. Ginxel/ Handbuch dar mathomaisacken wad techaischen Ohronologis, Leipzig, 1006, 
lst vol, appendix, pp. 501-2. 

* There is no reason to believe that at any time of which we have any Turkish document the 
Turkish oelenflar differed from thet of Chma. Tho divergence of sixty-three days which was 
formerly believed. to have existed 5etwoen the Chinese and Turkish dates relating to the death 
of Bilga Kaghin, was setusfactorily explained by Pelliot in I*owng Pao (1929, p. 230, n}. Even 
in Birünf's list of the old Turkish months the numbers grven to the months (though with some 
confusion in the order) may have corresponded to the same numbers of the Chinese months, and, 
as Barthold has suggested (op. cit-), the big month (slugh ði) and the little month (kichig a4) 
may have corresponded with the 1_th and 12th Chinese months. From tho names of the months 
used ın the Uigunan insariptions af Mongols in the runio script published by Ramstedt (Zwei 
, wágurische Huneninschrifien in der Nord-Mongolei, Journal de la socidid finno-ougrienne, 30, 
1013) wach as ikinty Bi, tóriwmj ot, sakisinj M, and particularly from the way of counting the 
daya of the first decade of the month by adding the word yanghiga to the number of the day, 
it appears that even the oalendar used by these early Uigurs before their conversion to Manicheism 
was probably not different from thet used by the later Ulgurs of Eastern Turkestan except perhaps 
in the name of some of the months (Ramstedt asaribed the insariptions of the tomb in Sin-usa 
to Moyunohur or rather Bayancho-,who reigned m the Siltnge valley in A.D. 748-759). Bamstedt 
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as a matter of fact, is not very likely—then the Uigur month Chaqshapat, 

which corresponded to the twelfth month of the Chinese calender, could be by 
no means the fasting-month of the Manichsans; for on the one hand the said, 
Uigur month could never have begun in the solar month of Aquarius as the 
Man. fasting month did, according to al-Fihrist; and on the other hand it 
never ended in March ; whereas the Bema, which apparently was at the end 
of the great fast, always fell in that Julian month, according to Bt. Augustine. 

Moreover, the twelfth month of the Uiguro-Chinese calendar beginning regularly 
with the new moon cannot be the month of the great fast, as the latter began 
on the 8th day of the lunar month (the first quarter df the moon). The Chinese 
twelfth month begins as a rule some time between the 22nd December and 
20th January (n.s.). The Manichsan great fast of thirty days must have begun 
on the ninth or tenth (or possibly the eleventh) ! day of the first Chinese month, 
corresponding to the same day of the Uigur month Aram, and it must have 
ended about the ninth day of the second Chinese month (co nding to 
ikindi äi of the Uigurs), which day, with very rare exceptions, ly falls ' 
in March,! We may conclude from the foregoing facts that the word chaqshapat 
as a noun meaning precept or command, and as it was used in the Manichman 
texts even in the expression of “ong month of chaqshapat ", has nothing to 
do with the name of the Uigur month, and that the latter (the month-name) 
was perhaps adopted by the Turks as an equivalent for the Chinese word 
la-yue, the name (or epithet) of the Chinese month,? when the Chinese calendar 
was first introduced among the Uigurs. There is, however, the posibility of 
another explanation which, I think, would be more acceptable if no instance 
of the use of Chaqshapat as the name of the twelfth month in older times— 
say, before the eleventh century—should.be found. 

This possible explanation is that the word chagshapat, originally meaning 

b precepta or command of abstinence, was often used by the Manichman Turks 
for their yearly periód of pious devotion and stricter observance of the religious 
obligations, especially the ten commandments pf abstinence. including the 
great fast, but that it had developed in time into the senses of abstinence,* 
_ however, pata the beginning of the year of theso Uigurs in November, perhaps basing his theory 
"roughly on Birin!’s above-mentioned list and taking birinj äi of that list as corresponding to 
the third Chinese month, which theory is, as stated above, by no means certain. 

1 The Chinese months begm with the now moon, and therefore the 8th day of the lunar 
month beginning with the day following the first vimbility of the oresoent would 
with the 10th (or 9th) day of the Chinese month. But as the Arabic expression “ and eight days 
elapsed from the month ” used by an-Nadim in this connection (the beginning of the fast) may 
be interpreted as meaning thet the first day of the greet fast was the 9th of the lunar month 
as well as the 8th, it could correspond also with the llth day of the Chinese month. 

* In exceptional cases it may correspond to the last day df February. 

3 Beo Chavannes and Pelliot, op. att, pp. 112 and 810, n. According to The semis kholin 
the Chinese word meant literally retirement in the Buddhist religious sense for the Buddhist 
monks. This may thus have become the name of the same period af retirement and observance 
of religious duties. 

4 In the 8.W. and N.W. Iranian languages the equivalent word used in the same sense is 


andara. 
5 Stmilar to the Arabio word wsdk, 
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abstinence from food, fasting, and the fasting season! Therefore after the 
decline of Manichaiam and spread of Buddhism among the Uigurs, the twelfth 
Uigur-Chinese month, during which the Buddhist hermits observed the retire- 
ment, and perhaps also some kind of fasting, for some days," acquired the name 
of Chaqshapat,) just as the Turkish expression bachag used in the Turkish 
Ehvasivanefi for the Manichman fasting became later, according to Kashghari 
(i, 345), the name of the Christian fast,‘ or as the Buddhist Uigurs called their 
holy books noms, a word which they have no doubt adopted from their 
Manichsan predecessors, who very often used it in the sense of religious law, 
and who, in their turn, had borrowed it from Greek vépos through the Syrian 
and Sogdian. “As a matter of fact I find.in Zij i [Uehani, composed about 
A.D. 1271 (Cambridge O. 2 (7) f. 18b),* the following notice: “ The Bakhshis * 
make (observe) three days büchag" in each month which is their period of 
fasting and there exists a difference of one day among them as to the earlier 
or later beginning of thoee three days. At the end of the months (i.e. in the 
last month) in the month of Chaqshabaf again they undertake some days báchág 
and during the bachag they practise the divine worship and eat certain foods." " 

Tt is also noteworthy that apart from the express statement of St. Augustine 
as to the Bema’s falling in March (Liber Contra Faustum, 494, 17 fE.) ed. Zycha) 
a passage in the Manichman Psalm Book in the Coptic language confirms the 
same fact. For there is mention of the day of the Bema “ on which the winter 
has gone and the earth is full of blossoms’. Consequently the Bema could not 
be the last day of the Turkish month Chaqshspat, which day never fell after 
18th February (i.e. midwinter).*, | 

1 In Eastern Turkish (in Áxarb&ijin) the word or&j means fast and Orüjli the fast-month of 
Reamad&n. i , g 

à Perhaps thu was a fasting habrb practised in that particular Buddhist community. The 
Buddhist fasting was developed apparently m Tibet and adjacent countries. (Bee the artdale 
“Fasting ” by Oscar Hardman in Eacyolopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., vol. 9, p- 107.) 

> If, however, the use of the word Chaqahapet as the month-name m earlier times ahould 
be proved, it is also quite posfhlo to suppose tho revume of the above-mentioned process; (- 
namely that the word was used first by the Buddhist Ulgurs before ther conversion to Manicheism |^ 
for the Buddhist ten commands, and that later it was adopted for the Manichman commands of 
abstinence of the same number. 

* In the Turkwh Khcastecneft tho word backag and rwaanti are both used side by side in the 
sense of farting. Was the latter used for a completo abstention from all foods, Hke sawm of the 
Muslims, and the former rather for abstention from oertam foods only, like the Christian fast, 
or the longer fast of the pseudo-Babians, who abstained only from tha eating: of meas ? 

* The author of this Zij (astronomical tables), Nasir ad-Din Tiel, was well &oquainted with .: 
the astronomy and oalendars of the Far East, the Eastern Turks and 

* The word BakksM or bagai used by the Mongols is of Chinese origin’ (modern Chinese 
pop — posik, Kerigren, Analytical Dict, No. 50 and 877 v= Middle Chinese pdk-dà'i; Japanese 
kakushi) means etymologically ' man of wide learning”. I am indebted to Professor H. W, , 
Bailey for the above explanation and references. : : 

Y According to Henning (BSOS., vii, p. 588) the word backag is borrowed from the Sogdian. 

* A Masichwan Pealm Book, part ii, od. and tranal. by C. R. O. Allberry, Stuttgart; 1038, p. 8. 

* The oecurrenoo of the word chaghahapat m&kh (chagshapat-month) m the Sogdian text 
mentioned above also confirms its being used an the litera] sense and not as the name of a calendar 
month, since in the latter oase probably the corresponding Sogdian month-name at the time 
would bave been used. : : 


| 
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(4) That the Bema day was at the end of the great fast is more than probable. 
It was, no doubt, the day of solemn penitence when, after fasting during the 
day, the Manichssans assembled at night and kept vigil before the five stepped 
platform or tribunal, which was adorned with the picture of the prophet and 
perhaps with some holy books, and when Mani himself was believed to descend 
there and sit upon the tribunal as a judge (perhaps at midnight) and to redeem 
the faithful from their sins committed during the whole year. A passage in 
the Manichwan, Psalm Book mentioned above (p. 26, 1. 19) may suggest that 
the Bema was aleo the New Year of the Manichmans, though (if the Bema 
feast was really at the end of the great fast or Maniohman Lent) this would 
imply the beginning of the Manichwan year in the first quarter of the moon— 
& very unusual system of time-reckoning. 

As to the Bema being the day of the anniversary of the death of Mani, 
this presents considerable difficulty, though St. Augustine affirms, and some 
passages of the Psalm Book (p. 30 and in particular p. 34, Il. 19-20) confirm it. 
Mani died according to the Parthian fragmenta from Turfan (Andreas-Henning, 
Mir. Mam., iii, c and d) on Monday, the 4th of the Persian month of Shahrévar. 
This date would correspond to the 14th February, A.D. 276, if the place of 
the epagomens was at that time after Shahrévar, and to the 19th February 
of the same year if they came before that month. Therefore the fourth day of 
that month corresponded in the said year with the third or the eighth day of 
the Manichsan fast-month, whereas the Bema, if it waa at the end of the great 
fast, must have fallen on the 12th or 13th (or at the latest the 14th) of March. 
This makes a difference of twenty-two or twenty-seven days. Therefore it now 
seems to me that a better solution of this question, and at the same time the 
one more in accordance with the known facta, would be to put the death of 
Mani in A.D. 277 rather than in 276. This date is not incompatible with his 
being sixty years old at the time of his death ; for his birth may have occurred 

| any date befqre 26th March, 217 (which day is the last day of the Sel. 
year 527). Moreover, he may have died at any age over the full sixty and less 
than the full sixty-one years. Now if he should have died on the fourth day of 
the Babylonian month Addàrü of the year 587 (lunar Bel), ‘his death would 
have fallen very near to the Bema day in that year. This date was a Monday, 
and it corresponded to 26th February, A.D. 277, whereas the last day of the 
Manichwan great fast in that year corresponded with 28th February, and the 
ight following that day must have been the night of the Bema ceremony. 
A passage in the Manichwan Psalm Book published by Allberry (p. 41) 
peaks of the Bema. as being “the third day”; and this perhaps 
-neans the third day from the death of Mani, just as Easter is from 
1 This is, however, doubtful, and i$ is more probable that the epagomens were at the end 
maf Àmerdkd and before Bhahróvar, as it is more likely that the adoption of the Zoroastrian 
uendar, basbd on the Egyptian model by the, state, and the introduction of the 120-yearly 
tercalation occurred about 441 3.0, rather than 487 (see my Old Iranian Calendar, prize 

ibisielon- Of; tho: Royal Aalatin Hooters In this cas the 4th of Shahrévar in 376 yould be 
«turday, the 10th Febtuary. | . 
YOL. XL Pant 1. f 4 
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Good Friday. This fact, ie. the Bema and the death of Mani, having 
incidentally fallen so close together in that year, may account for the com- 
memoration of the Parsmireana of Mani being on' the Bema day, as stated by 
St. Augustine. 

The above date (26th February, 277) also agrees with various indications 
pointing to the later part of the reign of Bahram I as the time of Mani’s death. 
, This monarch must have died, as already mentioned, some time in the middle 
of the year A.D. 277. It also agrees with the date given by Hieronymus (who 
wrote about & century after Mani) for the '' originating ” of the heresy of Mani 
in the second year of the Roman Emperor Probus and in 588 Bel. era (Edessan), 
which began lst October, 276. . The suggestion of Gutechmid as to this 
“ originating ” of the heresy referring in reality to the death of Mani is certainly, 
as endorsed by Nóldeke, “ the only possible explanation " of the passage. This 
synchronism implies that his death ocourred in the year A.D. 277 and before ' 
October. To be fair it must be added that de Beausobre anticipated Gutachmid 
and Nóldeke in this suggestion by more than a century (see his Histoire critique 
de Manichés et du Mamichersme, 1734, p. 209, also p. 122 and p. 310, where he 
ingeniously put the death of Mani in March, 277, and the death of Bahram 
in the middle of the same year). 

The date given for the death of Mani in the above-mentioned Parthian 
fragments, i.e. “ Monday the 4th Shahrévar’’, as well as that given in the 
Coptic Manichwan documents such as the Psalm Book, pp. 17-18, and (by 
implication) in Manichatsche Homilien publ. by Polotaky, p. 60 (“Monday the 
4th Bermahat”’), might thus be rough translations of the original Aramman 
record by substituting the Iranian and Egyptian month-namee for the 
Babylonian month with which they roughly corresponded, but keeping the 
number of the month-day, i.e.'the 4th, ás well as the weak-day. This kind of 
translation of dates is not confined to this case. We find another example 
of it in the date of the crucifixion of Christ occurring in another Parthian 
fragment given as 14 Mihr (the 7th Persian month), which is a rough translation '. 
for 14 Nisan, as Henning remarks, saying that Schider had called his attention 
to it and expressed the opinion that the month-name is “ mitüberse 
(see Mitteliranische Manichatca, iti, K.). At the time when the latter fragment : 
was written the month of Mihr must have corresponded roughly with the Jewish 
Nisan. This was the case in many years of the third and fourth centuries. 

In A.D. 277 the Bab. month Addarfi began with 23rd February, the Persian 
month Bhabrévar with 15th February,” and the Egyptian month Bermahat 
. with 25th February. As & matter of fact neither tha fourth of Shahrévar nor 
the fourth of Bermahat was a Monday either in 277 or 276. | 

In discussing the same question in BSOS., ix, pp. 126-7, I had made the 

1 In the years A.D. 283 and 322 Mihr and Nisin corresponded strictly with each other. 

2 The epagomens must have been before Shahrévar, and most probably were not moved to 


the end of that month until ap. 270 (mee Old Iraman Calendar by the present writer, prire 
publication of the Royal Asiatio Society, 1938). 
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conjecture that the death of Mani may have occurred on the 4th day of the 
Bab. month Sabadhti (Shabat) of the lunar Sel. year 586 (misprinted there 


587), which date I believed corresponded to Tth February, 276 (a Monday). 


But I found later that according to the tables of the Babylonian calendar 
(lunar Sel. dates) worked out by Neugebauer in his Hslfstafeln the Bab. month 
Sabadhi began in 276 on 5th February (and not on 4th as I had calculated), 
and consequently the 4th day of that month | corresponding to 8th February 
would have been a Tuesday (and not Monday). Although the possibility of 
the beginning of the said Bab. month with the 4th February is nof excluded,! 
there is no need for the justification of the former conjecture when the date 
of the death of Mani can preferably be put in A.D. 277. ' 


Thus since the great feast, which apparently came at the end of the holy 


- month of great piety or on the following day, and'which most probably was 
created in the time of Mani by himself, was by coincidence very near te the 
day of the martyrdom: of the founder of the religion or Paraclete who had 


66 


ascended to the paradise of light ”, it is probable that it was celebrated as 


the Easter or ']d-al-Für of the Manichmans as well as the day of penitence 
and absolution, and was at the same time consecrated to the commemoration 
(not strictly an anniversary) of the martyrdom of the founder of the religion 
which had occurred during the same week. But since the light was released 
through his death from admixture with the darkness of the material world 
and returned to the world of light, the day of the commemoration of the 
parinirddna was rather an occasion for Joy. and not for sorrow (see Psalm Bok 


P. 


44, ““ the sorrow of the body was the joy of thy soul which ascended . 


and p. 38, 30). As a matter of fact Bema was, according to St. Augustine, 
a counterpart of the Christian Easter and not of Qood Friday, and consequently 


& 


day of joy (see Psalm Book, pp. 7, 18, 24.18, 25.15, 27.17, 37.31). 


k 1 Neugebauer himself pointa out that owing to the dependence of the reckoning of the first 
da; 


y of the lunar month upon the observation of the new crescent and clear aky, a difference of. 


one day between the Julian dates corresponding with the Babylonian (lunar Sel.) dates obtained 
by the use of his tables and the real dates is always possible. Since the new moon occurred in 
Babylon only on the 2nd February, 276, at abouts 2h. 15 m. p.m., the visibility of the new crescant 


in 


the first day of Shab&t fall on 4th February. 


the evening of the following day (tho 8rd February) was quite possible, and this would make 


, 





The Book of the Giants 
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TA ‘DE BEAUSOBRE, the Huguenot author of one of the best books 
ever written on Manichmiam (Histoire critique de Mantchés et du Mansi- 
ohetsme, Amsterdam, 1794, 1739), was the one to make the only sound 
suggestions on ‘the sources used by Mani for the compilation of his Book of the 
Giants: the Book of Enoch, and the I'pad?) r&v I'vyd»rwy which Kenan, a great- 
grandson of Noah, discovered lying in a field (vol. i, 429, n. 6). The latter 
work has been identified by Alfaric (Les Éor&tures Manichéennes, ii, 32) with 
a book whose contents are briefly indicated-in the Decretum Gelasianum, p. 54, 
ll 298-9 (ed. Dobschtitz): Liber da Ogia! nomine gigante qui post diluvium 
cum dracone ab hereticis pugnasse perhibetur apocryphus. Of the Book of Enoch, 
. which was composed in the Hebrew language in the second century B.O., 
only an Ethiopic version, a few Greek fragments, and some exoerpte made by 
the Byzantine chronographer Georgius Syncellus survive. Mani, who could 
hardly read the Hebrew, must have used an Aramaic edition based directly 
on the Hebrew text (see below, Shmyz’d). He quotes mainly from the first 
part, which Georgius B. (p. 45, FL-R.) called “ the first book of Enoch on the 
Egrégoroi ", but shows himself acquainted also with the subsequent ohapters.* , 

. It is noteworthy that Mani, who was brought up and spent most of his 
life in& province of the Persian empire, and whose mother belonged to a 
famous Parthian family,‘ did not make any use of the Iranian mythological 
tradition. There can no longer be any doubt that the Iranian names of Sam, 
Nariman, eto., that appear in the Persian and Sogdian versions of the Book 
of the Giants, did not figure in the original edition, written by Mani in the 
Syriso language.” His disciples, who, it is well known, were in the habit “A 

1 Numerous variants (p. 120, Dobschuts), e.g. de ogias, de oggie, diogias, diogime, diogenss, = 
de oma, de ugia, de ugioa, da agiga, ds eugia, da sgia, de sugema, eto. TA lane at att eee 
the text is fn vol 50, 162-3. 

1 Bee Charles, The Book of Enoch, 2nd ed., 1012, For tho Greek fragmenta (and Georgius 8.) 
the edition by Flemming and Radermacher (== FL-&.) is quoted here. For Mani’s use of the 
Enoch Hterature see my papers in Sb.P.4.W., 1984, 27-82, end in ZDMG., 90, 2-4. 3 

2 Bee below A 86-04, and compare G 10-21 with Mmoch 67, 4, and G 88 with Nxwoch 17, 1; 
91, 7; 04,6; 67,413. On ahapa. 79 eqq. see Sb.P.A.W., 1084, 82. ; 

t Namely the Kamagrakan-k' (mentioned often in the Armenian history of the fourth century) 
who olaimed descent from the royal house of the Arsacids. This is clear from the Chinese- 
Manichwan text that preceded the Fragment Palliot, now printed in the Taishô Tripitaka as 
No. 2141s, vol. 54, p. 1380A, but hitherto untranslated : “He was born in the country of Bulin 
(= Babylonia), in the royal abode of RA A} B'udttei (= Paikg), by his wile Mj ME Muds-ióm 
(= Moryom) of the family of Zr ip Gk Kjom-sdi-g‘icn (=u Kaomsar(c)gin).”” The name Kdpoooa 
1n the Byzantine formule of sbjuration (Migne, Patr. Gr., i, 1488) may be corrupted from Kgawar-. 
Thus there is & grain of truth in the assertion in the K. al-Fikrist, 827, $1, that Mani’s mother 
had belonged to the Arsacid house; ibid, Maryam (ed. marmaryae) is given as one of her 
names.—It is not proposed to disonss the origin of Mani’s fa&har here. 

! I have abandoned my earlier opinion on this point (ZDMG. 90, 4) which was based on 
insufficient material. The important Sogdian fragment, text H, was not then known to me. 
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translating every word of a text (including the names of months, deities, eto.), 
have seen fit also to “ translate ” the names of the giants. Thus Sam is merely 
the translation of Ohya. However, they kept some of the original names 
(e.g. Shmyz’d), and adapted some others (e.g. Wrigd’d).1 

The story of the fallen angels and their giant sons needed little adaptation 
to be fitted into Mani’s system. Of course, the heavenly origin of the B'nz-ha- 
Elohim * of Genesis vi, 2, 4, the ’Eypiyopo: of the Book of Enoch, did not 
square with Mani's conviction that no evil could come from good. Therefore 
he transformed them into “demons”, namely those demons that when the 
world was being constructed had been imprisoned in the skies, under the 
supervision of the Rex Honoris. They rebelled and were recaptured, but tro, 
hundred of them escaped to the earth. Mani also used the term ’Eypzyopot 
(preserved in Coptic, see texts L, M, P, 8), or rather ‘yr in Aramaio (once in 
a Middle Persian fragment, text D), but in Eastern sources they are mostly 
referred to as “ demons ” (Pers. dyw'n, Parth. dyw'n in T 6, Sogd. 5ywt in 
G, H 17, K 7, oytyt in E, Sywt ZY ykšyšt in H 16). _ 

The puzzling clause of Genesis vi, 4: . * The Nephilim were on the earth 
in those days," was interpreted by Mani in this fashion : “‘ when the Egrégoroi 
descended, the animals, or proto-animals, were already in existence.” Mani 
confused nafilim with nefal (mafal) = d ridi see Nildeke, ZDMG., 43 

, (1889), 536, who rightly referred to the formula of abjuration (P.Gr., i, 1461) 
where the giants and the “ abortions ” are mentioned in one breath. In 
Manichman parlance,’ “ abortion " (ef. also: MPers. 'bg'mg, Sogd. pg) is 
synonymous with “ animal". 

We are therefore left with the Gsbbarim, understood by Mani ? as “ giants ”. 
He probably used the equivalent Syriac word, gabbaré (gnbr’), which his 
disciples translated as ylyavres, al-Jababirah in Arabic, MPers. and Parthian 

Won, Sogd. kwyšt = kawit (Bing. quy, kw'y = kawi) ; cf. Sb.P.A.W., 1994, 30. 

. In Sasanian times the words derived from the Avestan Kavi were generally 
understood as ''giant"'; see Benveniste, MO., xxvi, 214, and Polotaky m 
Mir.Man., iii, 901. Thus MPers. Parth. Eo is freely used in Maniohran texta, 
e.g. of the Father of Light (M 40), of solar deities, of leading Manichmsns 
(both in Mir.Man., iii), also of the First Man and Ahriman * with reference to 
the First Battle (which therefore could have been deacribed.as a yvyavropax(a). | 


1 Bee BSOS., vill, 588; ZDMG., 90, 4. (OE aleo Bal. girdk, Geiger, No. 107.] 

2 Of. also Parthian bypwir’n, Bogd. Bypiyt, lit. “sons of God” — angels (also fem. Bogd. 
Bypwry&). Thus bopwar has a double meaning in Parthian, it being (Bogd. Bypwr) also the tranala- 
tion of Chin. T"ien-ted, or rather of Skt. desapuira. 

* Herein he differed from the common interpretation of the passage (Nephilim = = giants), 
shared also by the authors of the Book of Bnock. 5 

4M AT: Cbr gro wt embg ‘sift oy whrmyadby qyrd 'd dyw'n: dw qw» "wh, deo mpu? a. 

* Thié word, in the anti-Maniohwan book by Alexander Lycopolitanus, p. 8, 10, ed. Brink- 
mann, refers netther to the Manich. “ First Battle ", nor to Mani's Book of the Giants, as Oumont, 
Each. i, 3; H, 160 sq., erroneously states. Cumont goes so far as to say that in the quoted passage 
Alexander had given a summary of Hans work, and Benveniste, HO., xxvi, 213, has repeated 
this statement. In fact, Alexander says thatiexperts in Greek mythology might quote, from 
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However, the word k’w is applied only to men and such beings as are imagined 
anthropomorphous. Where one would translate ylyas as monster, the Iranian * 
equivalent is mem, Mazan. Thus the ylyas TAS Gaddsons (Kephalata, 113 
and notes); whose breathing operations are responsible for ebb and flow (cf. also 
Beruni, India, 208, 10-11), is called Mon ‘y (s)rhyg 1 in Middle Persian (M-99, 
"Y 99-8), Aocordingly, MPers. men (adj.2 and noun) and the related words, 
Pahl. mdzan, mazanig, Sogd. meny n yw, Av. mazainya-,? should be rendered 
as '* monster ", or “ gigantic, monstrous ”. (07 

The Egrégoroi and their giant progeny are fought and vanquished by four 
archangels: Raphael, Michael, Gabriel, ‘and Istrael (Enoch, 10,1; or: Uriel, 
or: Fanuel). In the Book of the Giants they are called ` the four angels ”. 
They are frequently invoked by name in Manichwan prayers (e.g. M 4 d 19, 
£6; M 20), as Rwp’yl, Myz'yl, Gbr yl, and Sr'yl (= Istrael). 

There were no details about individual feata of the giants in the Book of 
Enoch. Mani filled the gap with the help of the above-mentioned Liber de 
Ogia nomine gigante. This Ogias has been identified with Og of Bashan,‘ who 
according to late sources lived five thousand years and managed to survive 
the Deluge, thanks to his giant size.’ But possibly stories that primarily 
appertained to Ogias were transferred to the better known Og, owing to the 
resemblanoe of their names. ‘The name of Ogias is "why! (‘why’) = Ohyd (Ohydl) 
in the Manichman fragments, and this spelling is presumably more correct 
than that of Ogias. Og (409) indubitably would appear as 4cg (or: weg). Since 

^ Mani took 'why from an Aramaic text, the ending of Ogias cannot be regarded 
as a Greek addition. ` j . 

Ogias fought with a draco, and so did Ohya ; his enemy was the Leviathan 
(text N). Ohya and his brother Ahya were the sons of Shmyz’d (text H), 
i.e. ZeyuaLás, the chief of the Egrégoroi in the Book of Enoch ; hence, Lepsalas 
is transcription of šm- (or dhm- 1). In the Persian edition of the Kawin Oky 
and Ahya are “ translated ” as Sam and Nariman, but the original names are 
kept in one passage (A 60). The translator did well to choose Sam-Krsasp, 
both with regard to Ogias’ longevity (Sam is one of the “ Immortals ?) and to 
his fight with the dragon (Sim is a famous dragoü-killer). In the Sogdian 
the Greek poets, the Greek yryarropayla, as & parallel to the Manich. doctrine of the ring by 
the Hyle against God. In ch. 25 (p. 87, 18 sqq.) Alexander explams that such postical fables 
about giants could not be regarded as a satisfactory parallel, because they were myths and meant 
to be understood as allegories. Hoe then (87, 17) quotes the story of Genesis vi, 2-4, which he 
provides with an allegorical explanation. But he ascribes it to the Histony of the Jews without 
even mentioning the Book of the Giants. This shows conolustvely that he had no knowledge of 

| Man's book. ] K 

1 Jackson, Ressarchas, $7, 67 sq., has “ poisonons mass”; of OLZ., 1934, 752. . 

1 Henco the comparativo mandr (eg. Mir.Mam,, 1) and the superlative Pahl. mdscatum 
(eg. Dd., p. 118, 12 ed. Anklesaria). : f 

, Qlearly to be derrved from Av. masan- ' greatness". Cf. also Jackson, loo. cit, on men. 
Henoe, the first part of the name of Masaadarts probably = “ gigantio”’. 

4 Thus Dobschuta, Decret. Gelas., p. 308. ` 

* Dobechutz, loo. ott., who quotes Fabricius, Ood. peendepigr., 700 sq, and Migne, Did. des 
apoor., ii, 649, 1295. . R 
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fragmenta the name of Sam is spelt Sim — Sahm, as it is often in Pahlavi 
(Sim! beside Sm); Tabari has Shm,* cf. Christensen, Kayanides, p. 130. 
Sahm’s brothér is Pat-Sahm. This name may have bean invented by the Sogdian 
translator in order to keep the names of the brothers resembling each other. 
Nariman was evidently not known in Sogdiana as a brother of Sim. According 
to the Book of the Giants, the main preoccupation of Sàm-Sàhm was his quarrel 
with the giant Mahawai,? the son of Virogdad, who was one of the twenty 
leaders of the Egrégoroi. 

The Book of the Giants was published in not less than aix or seven languages. 
From the original Syriac the Greek and Middle Persian versions were made. 
The Sogdian edition was probably derived from the Middle Persian, the Uygur 
from the Sogdian. There is no trace of a Parthian text. The book may have 
existed in Coptic. The presence of names such as Sam and Nariman in the 
Arabic version proves that it had been translated from the Middle Persian. 
To the few surviving fragmenta (texta A-G) I have added two excerpta, the 
more important of which (H) probably derives-from a Syriac epitome of the 
book. Naturally, Manichean authors quoted the book frequently, but there 
is only one direct citation by a non-Manichman writer (text O). With the 
exception of text O, all the passages referring to the Book of the Giants (texts J-T) 
go back to Syriac writings (apparently). They are, therefore, to be treated 
as quotations from the Syriac edition. E.g. the Parthian text N is not the 
product of & Parthian writer who might have employed a Parthian version of 
the book, but was translated from a Syriac treatise whose author cited the 
Syriac text. 

In their journey across Central Asia the stories of the Book of the Grants 
were influenced by local traditions. Thus, the translation of Ohya as Sam 

N had in its train the introduction of myths appertaining to that Iranian hero ; 
this explains the “immortality " of Si(h)m according to text I. The country 
of Aryan-Vetan = Airyana Vaejah, in text G (26), is a similar innovation.’ 
The “ Kögmän mountains" in text B may reflect the ‘ Mount Hermon ". 
The progeny of the fallen angels was confined in thirly-siz towns (text B). 
Owing to the introduction of the Mount Bumeru, this number was changed 


1 For example, Men.KAr., 68,12; 69, 12, od. Andreas; Pahl. Yasna, 9, 10 (p. 71, 19). 

1 Shem, of course, transcribes Sla, not E'm. - 

1 MPers. why A 7, with suff. tV hwy- A 19, Sogd. m'A'wy C 15 (= Wrogdad oyi 1n. B). 
Hardly — Moh (as suggested ZDAIG., 90, 4), for the ending -0i was pronounoed -di also in 
the third century (cf. e.g. wyrwd = IFërč m the insoription of Shapur, lme 34). Furthermore, 
there was no Mihêl among the heroes of the Iranian epos (M. is well known as the name of the 
governor of Marv at the tıme of the last Yezdegerd). More likely Mahawas wos a non-Iranian 
name and figured already in the Aramaio edition of the Kat»; it may have been adapted to 
the Persian. Cf. Afb:cy'l Genesis, iv, 18? R 7 

* But soe Alir.Mas., ii, 858 (b 184 sqq.). 

* The children of the Egrégoroi share with the inhabitants of 'Airyang Vabjah the distmotion 
of being regarded as the inventors (or first users) of the arts and crafts. For the spelling of 
Arydn-V dan soo also Appendix, text U. It is not clear whether Fima (text V) had been given 
a place m the Sogdian Kawan. Ymys, l.e. Ims, 15 the correct Sogdian form of the name. 

* t 
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(in Sogdiana) to thirty-two (text G, 22): “ the heaven of Indra . . . is eituated 
between the four peaks (cf. G 21) of the Meru, and consists of therty-two cities 
of devas ” (Eitel, Handb. Chinese Buddhism, 148, on Trayasirimáat). 


TEXTS 


(bod) = damaged letters, or uncertain readings. 
[bod] — suggested restorations of missing letters. 
. . = visible, but illegible lettere.. 
[. . .| = estimated number of missing letters. 
: [ ] =a leouna of undetermined extent, 
(84)] — same, at the beginning of a line. 
[(85) = same, at the end of a line 


In the tranalation/parenthesea are employed for explanatory remarks. 


FRAGMENTS OP THE KAWAN 

A. Middle-Persian / 
M 101, a to n, and M 911, fifteen fragments of a book, throughout small 
pieces from the centre of the pages. It has proved imposaible, so far, to 
re-establish the original order of the pages. On purely technical grounds (size 
of the fragmenta, appearance of the margins, relative position of tears, stains, 
eto.), I at first assumed the following sequence : 1-j-k-g-i-o-e-b-h-f-a-d-m-M 911-n 
Being unable to estimate the cogency of these technical reasons now, because 
of the absence of any photographic material, I have decided to change the 
order of the first six fragments in the following way: c-j-l-k-g-i, in view of 
their contents.* Unfortunately we do not know in what order Mani had told 
the story of the giants. The task of finding the original order is made still 
more difficult by the fact that besides the Kawan the book contained one or 
two more treatises, namely : (1) Parables referring to the Hearers, and poasibly > 
(2) a discourse on the Five Elemente (here (1) = lines 160 to the end, and 
(2) = Imes 112-159). The only fragments that undoubtedly belonged to the 
Kawin are o-j-l-k-g-i, while the position of the fragments e-b-h is particularly 
doubtful. It must be borne in mind that whole folios may be missing between 
apparently successive pages. In order to enable the reader to judge for himself, 
all the fragments (including the parables) are published here. The text is 
based on a copy I made nearly:ten years ago (referred to in the notes as: 

Copy); 8 revision is not possible under the present circumstances. 
(Prg. c, first page) (1) Tal Jid (2) ] y "(S)it]pt tygr "L (Skyn qm’n h'n y 
"di J(w)(4) k ]yd oo.s'm gwpt 'pryd byh (5)) ‘yn dyd ny mwrd hy oo ghy (6) 
Éhm]yz'd ’w &'m ‘ys (T) pws gw](p)t oo kw hrw cy m'hw'y (8) tw](n)st oo 
. dwd'yá (9) Igwpt kw d' °w (10)]d hwm oo "wd(11) jmd (Frg. c, second page) 
1 This system of notation has been used also in my book Sopdica, and in my paper in BSOS., 


X, pp. 941 sqq. The various interpunotion marks are uniformly represented by oo here. 
* But posstbly Fry. 4 should occupy the first plaos ; seo below, notes on lines 95-111. 
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- 12) Yy ex Ip[ (18) gn oo “y [.1 "yb .[ (14) ‘[ystlynd oo km wrwgd'd 
pyd '[. ..] (15) bwd oo oo Éhmyz'd g[wpt](16) kw r’st gwyd oo yk 'o hz [rn] 
(17) ae oo oy yk 'o hz rn nf .... ](18) gm dwdy nwyst .[ (19) m’hwyo wa 
ayi'g (20) d "w i'n gyC[g (21) (e)hyy wd p (22) dl. 

(Fry. j, first page) (23) Tb[ wrlwed'[d (24) Jt oo hwb()by& "w "hr.[ (25) 
Jnxtg 'yá xn "pwrd oo'p(s) (26) nwys]t hynd k’w’n "gnyn oo "wrdn ’w (27) 
izn 'pw]rdn oo d'm'nyo nwyst hynd (28) "gn]yn "wzdn oo s'm py’ hwrxkyd 
(29) Jat oo yk dst pd pr'whr oo yk(80) ((h)rw cy wynd'd ’w b(r)d1(81) yt Yn 
bet (82)['w (Frg. j, second page) (33) Jnyys[ Im! (84) t'Ibr txég oo ^w pryste’n| 
(85) To "mm'n oo tatg "w[ (36) txtg w "b "bend oo pd pre()[m 1 (S7)xwmn 
txtg dyd sh nyW'n[oo yk (88) oo yq wy "wd wrye oo "wd ykf (89) wnywdyh 
oo nrym'n dyd Prism pwr? (40) [dr]xt'n rdg rdg oo [d]wys[d (41) weyd 
drxt [ (42) hf 

(Fr. 1, first page) (43) thwn}wx prysitg (44) Pw prynd'n pygm ookwt/n 
' (45) ] ‘y ny drwd oo '&m'h bstn (48) n oo pd wyn’h ‘yt'n kyrd oo pd (47) ?’&m’b] 
prrynd’n w'nyin wyn(’)[d] (48) ip’dy|(x}’y (sd 'wd wystt] (49) . oof Joo 
(Frg. 1, second page) (50) \(g)wr ? oo p’olyn (bl)nrmyB oo twitr oo "hwg oo 
y[(D2) xrbwz oo dwysd dwysd oo jw(w)[g (D3)b'ryg dd mwrw oo "wd dm 
coe my Éwh hr'r x(w)[mb (56)[’w]d s’ryăn ‘y [.]b oo (s)[ (56) win 
TW) . 7 ' 

(Frg. k, first page) (57) Jd mini d) oo pyar maea d''w hnr'm 
'y&(59)]br'nd oo pd 'rdyg oo pd b(’r)? oo[(60)] wd pd ( Ria "why u hy 
(61) E ^w br'd gwpt oo Rhe (62)1*]8t/n'm oo *ym'n pydr ’w (63)m'h pir'd 
oo pym'n 'y ’m’h kyr(d) (64)]r(z)m("h) 00 ^wd kwpn] (jjo — Y'eny)In] 
(86)]oo (Frg. k, second BA (ED[:y] (gn oo'n'y[ — l'y8 pld(68) [ny ..)6 y 
drwng oo ’n’y qm['n (69) [h]wstyg'n oo ny tyzyy y ty)y foo 'ny](70) 
rwr y twwr oo ny "lwp “yi (71) "n'y pr 'y& "b'g,oo ny z(r[(72) 'n'y brynüg - 
` “yë myd oo ny & (13)(g)8 oo bye dydym ‘yë p(d)[ er 1 oo nyJ(14) srw b'myw 
oo ["Jn’y ‘[ (75) ‘y X(wrp)E (78) (WIL ` 

(Fry. g, first page) (TT) y nl... oo nly ky, pd d'yet n8) V y yentyd oo 
my ky pd awn r's(5(T9)[oo ny t b'F.bzg oo 'n'y rhr “yi 'ndr oo(80) 

CA M eur Pontio t aui i p 

(14), Tog] ? 

(21) Or (dy. 

(24) kemul, or- Argi, or "Arif, or "krai. 

(25) Copy Jnaty without query; prob. incompleto ; dA $4 sqq. presumably different. 

(44) Copy rest. [qT w ; . improbable. 

(50) Copy: Jer; if correct, = g]'r. 

(52) MB. krbws. 

(55) Copy rest. ['P; doubtful. 

(56) Copy (de) ; af my "wd rwyys “ wine and ofl” in Kao. oti, lino 8 (nee. Ai 
1081. ` 
(57) Best, wyedig’n? 

(60) 'À'n7 oorr. prima manu, now indistinot ; deni io e "hy’ag ( noi ") 1 
(71) Or rl), or d); poss. pun on suyd. 

(72) dary’ 'y] 2 

(78) of: ore 
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[ny .. Pejman "ystyhyndiicoo ny yzd (81)[‘y hrw] Éhr'n oo ny bng ghr'yd 
‘n'{y] (82) [rwd"]y "y pd ar oo ny prystq (85)]oo 'n'y ken myrd ky prysti'd84) 
Joo ps nrym["nJ85) ig]wpt '[..] (Frg. g, second page) (86) ['w)m "nyo 
&YOUE Tn ‘y (87) dyd ky "br wnywdyh oo ‘yš[’n "br(88) md gylg'y hynd 
"wE'n^w'(n)g "wd)(89) "bxrwa d’ "wl °w "s[m"n] (90) rsyd oo ^wm ‘nye dyd 
gy’[g (91) ‘stpt’n "wd p'áxi'yn (92) ws 00 ky pd 'str oo u dw(é)[kyrdg’nyh 
*j99) (pJhryst hynd K b{(94)(hiynd oo'wd[ 

(Frg. s, first page) (95))'y BE Y)hyd ()1(96)] 'wzd oo (oJTh] red hz’r "id w['n] 
(97) tk|(wp)'n pd 'dwr npt "wd gwgyrd (98)]oo "wd pryste’n 'w liwnwx nhwpt 
(99)! Twoydg]o'n'n "wd nywÉ'gon"n (100)] "wd ’b’g mrzyst hynd oo woyd 
(101) Y'y-hweyhr oo "wEn pd zny]h (102)Pwn ql'Imyst pdngy[n] (Fry. 5, 
| second page) (103)]hm'g[ | 'pwrd[ (104)[k](e) ks "w Er ^wd [p's [ (106) 
nyr’pt hynd oo oo *wa(’n)[(106) "c Shryst’n &hryst'[n (107) "wd prystyin prm’d 
"w (pJ[(108) qyrdn oo oo myiin'yg'[n (109) hr'stn oo hwjyg’n rwptin (110)[ Byxtn 
oo p'rie]yg n[(111)b[ : 

(Frg. e, first page) (112) \(&w)[(113) "Jwenyin oo [...] "rd^w[(114) ](s)tg 
90 qyrdg'n oo ef (115) [mhr] spnd oo 'bysr dydym oo (116)] pymwg oo hpt 
dyw oo own? "hwngr (117)[ky wxd] (byynyd "wd wxd wys'hyd oo(118) ]s 
ky "o twxm ‘y (119) ji oo "wd Eh 'speyd. (120) | 'z'ryd oo E" gylg (121)]pà 
"bad yn] (122) ] dst (Fey. e, second page) (199]]py8. (124) Jarys(t). . ]kysg 
- WEISS) [ayrb](xe'n) qxe'n d’hw(’)[’n] (126) d'd oo bwd ky ^w "wrdysn ¥(127) 
` ngnd oo jhwd qyrbg "wd brig kyrd](128) oo hynd ky xwyš yzd oo nym 

(d)yw] (129) nym yzd qwnynd oo rw.[(130) "wrnykn oo 'stw[ (181)hpt 
.dyw'n 'b[(132)[. . Jrg "br[(183) oi(m)[ 

(Frg. b, first page) (184) Jin "y (18b)[gwn]g gwng (rn)g [.].cyd oo ky pal 
(136) Jb "wd wy oo ’gr E{(187)](w)’n ’o pnz mhr'spnd oo (188)[oo o wn or 
kw ny myryh oo xw’r(189) wd] b’r pwr kwnynd oo ^wE"n (l40[ . .. Jo 
pymwoyd oo *yn.ns'h (141)]g oo "wd ny hwstyg’n oo (142) “wi bwn ny hwstyg’n 
(145) 'zyhyd oo c[wn] (144)]g ’at (Frg. b, second page) (145)].yn wd( (146) 
ns Jh. bet oo [pd] ’stg ply](147)[pyt r](g) oo "wd. crm oo xwd "n[dr](148) ’wyrd 
oo '(y)g dr'yd oo "br-y(r[d)(149) retygr oo hwrxtyd "wd m'[h] (150) dw ty , 
"w dst d'd oo "br EE e "wd d'm'n oo 'y(g) [zrw'n 1] (162) by 
oo pd "wm "[wm](153) prystyd oo Byt{yl zrdrwit] (154) [b]wt oo miy[' - 
(185) prysft](g)n | 

(Frg. h, first page) (156) ]wdy&n's[(157)]oo kw ’o kw[(158)].n md oowyptg'n 
pns mhr'spnd (159) jdrxt oo pnz dm ny d'nynd oo oo (One line left blank) 
(160) (In red ink) ]nywE'g'n r'y oo (161)].(y)rym ’o m'ny xwd’y (162)]pnr 
"ndrz "w (168) “wI(d) sh m(w)[hx] (Prg. h, second page) (164)](xyndg)[(165) 


(85) Prob. [pykyd. 
(M0) Or (wit, or [nb M- in view of Pahl. ‘dnc. 
(114) Or Kpg. 

(140) Hardly [iwo]. 

(151) Space insuff. for ['schrmyrd], or [syw rys]. 

(161) Eg. [pdlyrym. t 
; N 
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P'e)ew'nyy d()[(166) "(w)d whyy oo nm[(167) mh oo hspyn ’o zwr '[ (168) 
xwyl oo ’wd wmyg pdm’d d’(r)[(169) drxt 'wd x'nyg oo pd dw py((170) 
"b*eo "wd b’r oo Éyyr((171) oo br'd ny "z'r (d) [oo inywé'g](172) *y zyr oo ky 
e'[wn (173) ‘y 'bwr[s E : 
(Erg. f, first page) (174)Iny[(175)}wst{(176) ws swd oo (c)wn wrzygir] 
(TT)? ky tw)(xjm q'ryd oo pd wayi... 1178) Ja oo nywi’g ky d’nyyin(179) | 
]rynd oo own myrd ky prwág (180))(y)yr *bgnd oo hwstyg’n bwd(181))g ny 
oo bhr 'y wnywdyy (182)] (n)xwst gr'n oo cwn(183)](t)[.]s?n oo nxwat (184) 
"w pdlyxér re[yd](185)]'byy (Fry. f, second page) (186)]ypL 187) }wysip(188)] 
awh (ryw(o) oo nywi’g [ky](189)rwn]gn dyyd oo own '"Skwh] (190) myrd 
ky dwxt ’w Kh hn(d)[ym’n](191) qwnyd oo 'w wzrg pdyakr r(s)[yd](192)oo 
rwngn pd tnw'r ‘y ‘r{d’w] (193)o0 "wn pk bwyd oo e'[wn (194) ky pd 'dwr 
"wd wd oo[(195) j'mg ‘y hwe[yhr "ygt (196) [p1 tn ‘y ywijdhr (197) wrdyl 
(Erg: a, first page) (198)g]wg yy((199)] )w bC)r{(200)d}ext oo [.]wi.. 
Jg pl{20l)lyn wyrdydcoo[(202)pIdys'[y(208)]kyy oo o'wn[(204)] ‘yag 
[(205) k. ynd oo o’[wn djnq '(..](206) ‘Jepyzyin oo "wd nywi'g (nd) 
(207)]oo rw’ng’n pd dyn oo owntiomkwg(208)[ nd? # dry'|b oo zyyg pd dat 
‘y (203)'hynz'g 4 ‘y ']br dmb oo mh (210) d]ry'b &hr mkwg (211)]g'n oo 
"hynz{’|(g) (212)0zyyJ(g)oo] whyh (Fg. a, second page) (213)}oo m'n'g[(214)]oo 
(ny)[wH'g[(215)o’]wn ‘fth è 'y[(216)|bybUr 1(217) "b]yb'r k[Q18)]m u 
nywi'[gn (219))(d) oo b’r kyt(220)(qy)rdg'n oo [...] mng wi(221)oo nywi'g 
oo wil whmn oo c'[wn](222) sh brd oo ky 'e pydr[(223) tye wnd oo zmyg 
. 00[(224) twxm oo 'mb'z b[wd(225) dwrynd 'wd[. . wyni(228)[n]ywS'g tf 
(227) e'[wn , 
(Frg. d, first page) (228)) (dn)g{(229)*phy](k)r ‘y 8h oo pd zr ry(x)[t} (230) 
EJ')h diya Vd oo m[’n’g|(231)[nyws]'g ky nbyg nby(sy)dj292) [o'w](n) 
myrd ‘y wym'r oo ky zy[(233) m]yrd d'd oo nywi'g k[y](234) [xwybé] dwxt 
'w dyn dyyd oo m'nge«(235)(g)rwg'n ky pws ’(w)(236) Jh)mwxtn d'd oo 
^w(33T)(p)yd grwg n (238)]. "w (Frg. d, second page) (239) ]dwn(d)( (240) [ny]w$'g 
oo dwdy m’n’g nywis’g (241)|myo 'ükrw[(242) [p]dy]hya oo gryw ’c dyn 
w[(248)[0] wn. m ‘y hrwm'y oo k(y)[(244) [tpy] dg ‘yw mwg k[(245) qybyo 
pd dyn'(r[ (248)bwd oo wd qnd yk [(247) "hyd bwd oo pr((248) 'o bwni 
(249) bw[d. ' - ` 
(Erg. m, first page) (250) ]pryst'd h[(251) mmg nywi’g oo ky y(k)[(252) 
Jeg kwnd oo e'wn (m)[’d?](253)[?rwdw]r oo ky hpt pws pdy[rypé (254) 
- Joo dwimyn hrw ’(w)[rd(265) nyw]&'g ky '(b), (256) ,qyr]bgyy SL (257) ) kyi 
(168) Copy wmyg, or possibly smeyg ? 
* (178) Better than "bor[s’m], seo note on translation ; “of Syr. 'bÀl, Sopdica, 41, und "neral, 
ibid, 44 [CE also Jewish Persian 'bra, Horn, ZAT W., 1897, 201.] 

(180) Pos. [pd( or: 'adr) Flyyr, af, 170 [and conjectaraly W.-L., i, 559, H, 21, where dkr 
is out of place: “spiritual milk "']. 

(201) = wydryd ! 

(220) Probably: [wn] m'n'g wicydg]. 

(283) — syin ? sy [wr ! 

(234) m'ng for laok of space = map. 4 

(244) Not ‘yomg as one word, 
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(Frg. m, second page) (258)p]d c'h yk (p)[(259)]dry’b oo yk pd n'[w (260) bmi / 
‘y pd] dmb ’w "wy ky p[d (261)[? n'yw 'hy]nzyd oo h'n ‘y pd n'w[ (262) iry'b 
oo "wl '[w (268) c']wn "rd'n ()[(264) c'w]n mwrw’ry(d)[(265) ]dydyim 

(Frg. M 911, first page) (266)]dyn oo o’wn myrd ky(267)](b)'r "wd 'sprhm 
(288)]ps 'pwryn(d) (269) b]rwr drxt{(270)]. oo zr[ (Frg. M 911, second page) 
(271) (ky) zmyg xryd oo rmyg[(272) x'nyg oo pwr drhm [(273)oo8’h POEL 
(274) Jh’mbh(z)[ (275) g](rwe’n)L » 
v0 (Frg. n, first page) (216)]g n oo °w (27)]'n ‘y ws (218)]6 nywi'q oò pd (279)]r 
oo c'wn pymw(an) (280) Joo m'n'g wi (Frg. n, second page) (281) (w) xwd'Ly 
(282) m’n’g [(283) "wd "h(wngr) oo[(284) zrygr °w pdyxA(r)[ (285) OL'Y0)vmgr 
"w ’(b)[ (286) Jn oo yk °w (w) MEE ; 

(258/9) Prob. rest. yb pld dmb 'y] dry’. 


(263) ram: thus Copy; [c hom, or D" ew. 
(271) Or kdgd. 


P4 


l Translation 
(Frg.c).. . hard . . . arrow... bow, he that . . . Sam said : “ Blessed be 
. . . had [he 1] seen this, he would not have died.” Then Shahmisad said to 
‘Sam, his [Bon]: “AN that Mahawai . .,., is spoilt (1)." Thereupon he said 


to... “We are... until (10)... and... (13)... that are in (1) the fiery 
hell G)... As my father, Virdgdad, was . . .” Shahmizad said : “ It is true 
what he says. He says ore of thousands. For one of thousands ....”. Sam 


thereupon began .. . Mahawai, too, in many places . . . (20) until to that place 
... he might escape (1) and . . .* 

. (Frg. 5) . . . Virdgdad . .. Hdbabis ? robbed Abr ...*'of -naxtag,* his wife. 
Thereupon the giants began to kill each other and [to abduct their wives]. , 
The creatures, too, began to kill each other. Sam... before the sun, one hand P. 
in the air, the other .... (80) ... whatever he obtained, to his brother .... 
imprisoned . . . (34) . . . over Taxtag." To the angels ... from heaven. Tartag 
to... Taxtag threw (or: was thrown) into the water. Finally (1) ... in his 
sleep Taxtag saw three signs, [one portending ...] one woe and flight, and 
one... annihilation. Nariman saw a garden fall of] (40) trees in rows. Two 
hundred ... ceme out, the tree. . . .° 


1 = far less than he could sey. Cf. of hasür yok, JGV. xiv, 2, of karrg baowarg yak, ibid., 
xvi, 1. Salemann, Zap. Imp. Ak. Nou, sér. viċi, t. vi, No. 6, 25, quoted Persian as hasir yat 
va as bisydr andaki, 

1 The texta B and C (Uygur and Sogdian) could be inserted here (or hereabouts). 

* Probably one of the twenty “ decarchs” (Hnock 6, T), vix. No. 4 Kokabiel = Xaxapejà 
dn the Greek fragmenta, and. XofafifA apud Synoellus. ' 

4 This also could be & “‘decarch”,’ Arakib- "Apaafa, or Aramiel- ‘Pamýà 

* Incomplete name. 

* Of. Enoch 7, 5. . 

7 tatg might be appellative, = “a board”. This would fit in three of the passages, but hardly 
in the fourth. 

e Evidently this is the dream that Enoch reads in the fragment M 6250 (= Text D, below), 
which therefore probably belonged to the Kowim. It should be inserted here. 
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(Frg. I) . . . Enoch, the apostle, ... [gave] a message to [the demons 
and their] children: To you... not peace. [The judgment on you is] that 
you shall be bound for the sms yen have committed. You shall see the 
destruction of your children.‘ ....ruling for a hundred and twenty 5 [years] 

. (60) ... wild ass, Ibex . Jpn ah (i gazelle, . . . oryx, of each two 
hundred, our. the other wild boasts: birds, AL an telea endl these 


. wine [shall be] six thousand jugs ... irritation(?) * of water(1) ... and their 


(MN 


oil [shall be °... . 

(Frg. k) ... father ... nuptials (1) ... until the completion of his ... in 
fighting ... (60) ... and in the nest{?) Ohya and Ahya ... he said to his 
brother: “get up and... we will take what our father has ordered us to. 
The pledge we have given ... battle." And the giants ... together... (67) 
“ [Not the]... of the lion, but the... on his... [Not the]... of the rainbow, 
but the bow ... firm. Not the-sharpnees of the blade, [but] (70) the strength, 
of the ox (#).1° Not the ... eagle, but his wings. Not the... gold, but the 
brass that hammers 1* it. Not the proud [ruler], but the diadem on his [head, 
Not] the splendid cypress, but the ... of the mountain . 

(Frg. g) ... Not he that pue in quarrels, but he that i is true in his 
Bpeeoh. "Not the evil fruit{?), but the poison in it. (80) [Not they that] are . 
placed (1) © in the skies, but the God [of all] worlds. Not the servant is proud, 


1 Here (or hereabouts) the texts E and F should be entered, bóth of which deal with the 
judgment on the fallen angels. Text F approximates to Fuoch, ch. 10 (pronouncement of the 
Judgment by God), while Text E is néarer to Moch, ch. 13 (communication of the judgment 
to the angels by Enoch). 

2 am Enoch, 12, 445: pono ica inediti a dd 

> = Enoch, 18, 1-2: d 8 ' Ex... . ode dora: ooi elpírg * xpina uéya. df filo 
me ioel thgahosis: . rol.. an Ehe ro hy d baka kah 

ipi hosh; 14:0: Bare ci» drdàaar ro» vlâ tude. 
= Bynoellue, pp. 44-5 FL-R. (ad cap. xvi), of. Gexasis, vi, 8. dwolo@rra of dyarqrol 
a ate POS Rd NO Rd H9 dee. sini Net 
"locus drap: 

* In Jewish Persian ir is “ram” (Lagarde, Pers. Stud., 73), bat in the dialeot of Riahr 
nr. Bushire (according to the notes made on this dialect by Andreas about seventy years ago) 
Har is “ a young she-goat". See JRAS., 1042, 248. [irwd, Is. 14, Ier. 519 = Hobr. ‘atid, 
probebly understood as “he-goat” 

‘7 These lines evidently refer to the promise of peace and plenty that concludes the divine 
Judgment in Moch, 10. Henoo'= “each pair of those animals shall have two hundred young" ? 

' ariin: of DkM. 487apw.—488, 3, "when they provoke (sré-) him, he does not get 
irritated (s1r- and better, aWih-)." GrBd. 5, 8, “if you do not provoke, or instigate (sirés-) 
a fight ” (differently Nyberg, il, 202). atr-, if from sarsd- (Skt. Sardh-), is presumably the transitive 
to syryde (from srdhya- according to Bartholomm), of. NGGW., 1982, 215, n. 3. 

* Of, Brock, 10, 10: 4 duwedos [slo] d» d» pureiowow fofoovom wpóyovs otrov xviudSas . ... 

1 ty ort y] = tos from taik from taty (af. GGA., 1835, 18), is ambiguous: (1) sharp instrument, 
(2) burning, glow, brightness, sunrays, eto. bins (1) sharpness, (2) speed. One could 
also restore ty[gr]. ~- 

11 Lit. “ but the wing(s) that (is, are) with him ”. The curious expression was chosen probably 


‘on account of the rhythm. For the same reason byc is employed in the place, of 's'y in line 73. 


1 Lit. “ besis”. 
13 'yaiyÀ- is obviously differant from 'siyk- (on which see BSOS., IX, 81), and possibly derrved 
from “yat, of. s'yÀ- “ to be born " from z'y- “ to be born". 'ystgk- is met with in W.-L., ll, 558, 


~ 
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but [the lord] that is above him. Not one that is sent . . ., but the man that 
sent himr".! Thereupon Nariman .:. said ... (80) ... And (m) another 
place I saw those that were weeping for the ruin that had befallen them, 
and whose cries and laments rose up to heaven. (90) And also I saw anóther 
place [where there were] tyrants d rulers ... in great number, who had 
lived 1 in sin and evil deeds, when*... cM “ 

(Frg. i) ^ ... many ... were killed, four hundred thousand Righteous * 
... with fire, naphtha, and brimstone* ... And the angels veiled” (or: 
covered, or: protected, or: moved out of sight) Enoch. Flectae et auditrices ` 
(100) ... and ravished them. They chose beautiful [women], and demanded 
... them im marriage. Sordid ... (103) ... all... carried off .. . severally 
they were subjected to tasks and services. And they ... from each city ... 
and were ordered to serve the ...- The Mesenians [were directed] to prepare, - 
the Khüxians í to sweep [and] (110) water, the Persians to ... 


[On the Five Elements] 


(Frg. e) (112) ... slaying ... righteous ... good deeds .... elements. 
The crown, the diadem, [the garland, and] the garment (of Light). The 
seven demons. Like a Vlacksmith [who] binds (or: shuta, fastens) and looses 
(or: opens, detaches) .... who from the seeds of .... and serves the king 
. (120) ... offends ... when weeping ... with mercy ... hand ... (125) 


Bi 25, “ blessed chief who stands (‘ystyhyd ?) as the sign of the Light Gods.” Lents has 'ystyhed, 
but without havmg seen the manuscript one may presum a misreading (af. ibid., R i 1, Lenta: 
pd, .. dg, but probably pri'd]sg, R 12, Lents: p.d'r, but probably pyr'r, ibid., R il 22, Lents : 
‘n.a, but probably "wm; for further cases seo OLS., 1034, 10). = 

1 St, John, 18, 16. 

3 pÀrysin : pàryr- — Parth. prz's: przys- (cf. Av. panhaésa-, Bogd. pr-yyl; Parth. Z4: 
MPers. "syst) is mostly “ to stand around, to be about, versari”, sometimes “ to stand around 
for the purpose of looking after someone ” = " serve, nurse, protect”, often merely “ to be". P^ 

* to stand off, to abetam " is presumably different (para-ha&a-). 

V The series of vixions tn which Enoch sos the arrangementa for tho punishment of the fallen 
angelé, cto., and of “ the kings and the Mighty ” (chaps. xvii saa), follows immediately upon 
the anhouncement of the divine judgment. Henoo, frgg. kg must be placed after frg. 1. Text G 
(below), which describes the execution òf the divine order, could perhaps be inserted here. 

4 Tt is difficult to decide whether this fragment should be placed at the end or at the beginning 
of the book. The 400,000 Righteous may have pershed when the Egrügorol descended to the: 
earth. The “ choosing of beautiful women”, eto., strongly suggests the misbehaviour of tho 
Egrégoro! op their arrival upan the earth. The hard labour imposed on the Mesenians and other 
nations may be due to the msatiable needs of ther giant progeny (Exoch, 7, 2 sqq.). On the 
other hand, “ fire, naphtha, and brimstone ” aro only mentioned as the weapons with which the 
archangels overcame the Egrügoroi, after a prolonged and heavy fight (Text G, 38), and the 
400,000 Righteous may well have been the innocent non-combetant victims of this battle which. 
may have had a demoralizing effect even upon the aladas. To clear up the debris the archangels 
would naturally commandeer the men. We do not know whether Mani believed Enoch to have 
been moved out of sight (dAdug¢Gyn Enoch, 12, 1) before the Egragoroi appeared, or before they 

5 Beo texts R, and Q (where 4,000 instead of 400,000). 

1 See BSOS., X, 898. ' 

1 See text T, line 3. 

* Of, Enoch, 7,12 . - 

* On mydn'yg’n see BSOS., X, 045, n. 2, on hwjyg, ibid., 944, n. T. 
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| the Pious gave ... 1... presente Some buried the idols. The Jews did - 
good and evil. Soma maka there god halt damon Halt god . (130) killing 

. the seven demons ... eye. 

(Erg. b) .... various olut chat by ....and bile. If. CER the five 
elementa. As if (it were) a means not to ae they fill themselves with m 
and drink. Their (140) garment is ... this corpse ... and not firm . 
ground is not firm... Like... (146)... imprisoned [in this corpse], in iue 
nerves, [flesh], Suis and Anc and entered herself [= As] into it. Then he 
mo cries out, over? (1) sun and moon, the Just God's (150) two flames ? 

..4...,“ ovér the elementa, the trees and the animals. But God [Zrwan tj, 
in ais epoch sends apostles: KIH, Zarathuahtra,] Buddha, Christ, . 

(Frg. h) ... evil-intentioned ... from where ..'. he came. The Misguided 

fail to d. the five ank [the five kinds of] trees, the five (kinds of) 
(160) ... On the Hearers 


. we receive ... from Mani, the Lofd, ... the Five Commandments to 
. the Three Seals ... (164) ... living ... profession ... and wisdom ... 
moon. Rest from the power (or: deceit) .1. own. And keep measured the 
mixture (?) ... trees and wells, in two ... (170) water, and fruit, milk, . 
he should not offend his brother. The wige [Hearer] who like unto juniper 
[eaves * . . 

(Frg. f). . . much profit. Like a farmer ... who sows seed .. in many’... 
The Hearer who . . . knowledge, is like unto & man that threw (the dish-called) ? 
frofag (180) [into] milk(?). It became hard, not ../ The part that ruin... 
at first heavy. Like... first ... is honoured ... might shine ... (188) six 
days. The Hearer wl gives alms (to the Elect), is like unto a poor (190) 

saman, that presents his daughter to the king; he reaches (a position of) great 


1 py(y) always == nerves, ginows (not “ fat " as in Air. Mam., 1, oto., as alternativo rendering). 
It is equivalent to serfs (Chavannes Pelliot, Trait Aan., 32/8 [528/0]), Uygur singit (T.A, ili, 
18/9), Copt. = Sehne (Keph., 96, ote), Bogd. pê (unpubl). C£ also GrBd., 196, 4, where 
Goetze, ZII., H, 70, wrongly hes Tak bau um NPer pat Piahto pala = = Sogd. 

_ pddw (not Av. pihot.). 

* Hardly “to”. Of Oumont, Reck., i, 49, and my paper NGGW., 1932, 224. 

2 Or: over the Just God, sun and moon, the (or: his) two flames. The “ Just God " is the 
Third Messenger (not = bgr'&ygr, 1.6. Zrw&n). 
` 4 Uninteligible. Lit. “... two flames given into the (or:. his) hand ". 

* C£. Sb.P.A.TV., 1084, 27, and BSOS., VILL, 585. . . 

* CE M 171, 32 sqq. "wx '& ngoda Ey "o Awra] sw mÁ'g ky how srpwng "yd wd amg "vod 
P's pag my rysynd. wun kyo hwrw's ngud'g pd pad wd wiyd a pj mor vt dyjwr,kd der'c | 
wjydg s o kd ned vo wyydg s, Imo pd soxybyy fragt vod so wryft ‘Jkybyd, eto, “ And some Hearers 
are like unto the juniper which is ever green, and whose leaves are shed neither in summer nor 
in winter. So also the-pious Hearer, in times of persecution and of free exercise (lit. open- 
mindedness), in good and bed days, under the eyes of the Elect or out of therr sight, — he is 
constant in his charity and farth." Although the word irt onec (uod pisaga, 
Ha restoration is practioally a certainty. 

? Possibly the parable of Bt. Mark, ty, 3 sqq. 

* Cf. BSOS., TX, 88. 


A 
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honour. In the body of the Elect the (food given to him as) alms is purified 
in the same manner as a... that by fire and wind . ~. beautiful clothes on 
& dlean body ... turn ... 

(Frg. a) ... witness ... fruit... (200) ... tree ... like ... . firewood ... 
like a grain (t)... radiance. The Hearer in [the world 1], (and) the alms 
within the Church, are like unto a ship [on the gea]? : the towing-line ? (is) ` 
in the hand of [the tower] on share, the sailor (210) is [on board the ship]. 
The sea is the world, the ship is [the ..., the ... is the fal]ms, the tower is 
[the ... 1], the towing-line (1) is the Wisdom. ... ... (214) ... The Hearer 
-is like unto the branch (t) of a fruitless [tree] . . . fruitless . . . and the Hearers 
... fruit that ... (220) pious deeds. [The Hlect,] the Hearer, and Vahman, 
are like unto three brothers to whom some [possessions] were left by their 
father: a piece of land, . . ., seed. They became partners ... they reap and 
... The Hearer ... like... / 

(Frg. d) ... an image (1) of the king, cast of gold ... (230) ... the king 


` 


gave presents. The Hearer that copies a book, j like unto a sick man that 
gave his . . .* to a.. . man. The Hearer that gives is] daughter to the church," 
is like ;.. pledge, who (= father 1) gave his son to ... learn ... to . . . father, 
pledge ... (240) ... Hearer. Again, the Hearer . ... is like .... stumble ... 
is purified. To... the soul from the Church, is like unto the wife of the soldier 
(or : Roman) who ... infantrist, one aboe ... who, however, with & denarius 
... WAB. The wind tore out one ... he was abashed AN... from the ground 
... ground... 

(Frg. m) ... (250) ... sent... The Hearer that makes one ..., is like 
unto [a compassionate mother] who had seven sons ... the enemy [killed] 
all... Tho Hearer thet . .. piety . . . (258) ... a wel. One [on the shore of] 


1 An elaborate version of this parable is found in M 221 E 0-28: ^ mywig ky A'n re wg» 
no wjyydg "eryyd, "un mug cide "bob mri [Ey] dust ‘y nyg Fo M, "wd pd wryhryy wd A 
'gr'yyh ‘byr Mooyyhr Ay. "sod Wn myrd ‘y wh vo hwoyhryyh ‘y "wy quyyeg ewyi dwxdr pry myyh 
oy ‘byr Mwoykr) (Aly. "ed "wy dozir ‘y wooyhr | J]. "ww Ph dyym n [qonyh] wd Ph 
wy quyog pandak 1] wd pd sayy Py. "wd | ]pos'oyyísynd| | pwerya 'ya'o wi y myrd 
«y bol desir sid (remainder misting), “ The Hearer that brings alms to the Elect, is like 
Zato a poor man to whom a pretty daughter has been born, who is very beautiful with charm 
and loveliness. That man fosters the beauty of thet girl, his daughter, for she is very 
beautiful And that daughter ..., ho presents her to the king. The king approves of 
her, and puts her into his harem. He has [several] sons by her.... The sons that were born 
to that poor man’s daughter ....”. Throughout the story the parabolic optative is in use. 


roasting : 
gms... yg o dat dyy d "sod "jo “yn moga busy]... put e rope: (or: {ife-lme) in our 
hands and rescue us from this conflagration”. Of. Pahl., Pers. sig, Nyberg, Mard, Kal., 68. 

4 Possibly “ weapons”. 

5 C£, Kephalaia, 192/3. 

* Of. ahtd-gar-tn below, F 48/4. For a discussion of Akhid seo Zaehnez, BSOS., IX, 315 sq. ` 
Porhaps one can understand Av. akifi- us something thet osses shame”, henoo “ stdin”, eto 
[n that case Anäkitā could be compared to Apsaras. As regards NPers. yire, mentioned by 
Zaehner, this may be connected with Bogd. yyr'b “ foolish ". The word in DEM., 2065, is not 
necessarily lyry-gw» (thus Zaehner, ibid., 312). It might be hyl- = Pashto ser “ ashen, grey, oto.” 


t 


1 65 
the sea, one in the boat. (260) [He md shore, towa(1) him that is [n 
the boat|! He that is in the boat .... sea. Upwards to... like..?.. like 
a pearl... diadem . jo 
(Frg. M 911). Oburdb: Like unto a man that ... fruit and flowers... 
then s raino... Crus Pal eon o (200) Eae intoa man] Mast bonght 
a piece of land. [On that] piece of land [there was] a well, [and in that well 
& bag] full of drachmas ... the king was filled with wonder ... share ... 
pledge .. 2 
(Frg. nds numerous ... Hearer. At. like unto a garment . 
like ... to the master . EN sand a hadani The goldsmith. 
honour, the blacksmith ioc . one 6d». 
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B. Uygur . 

LeCoq, Türk. Man., ii, 23. Bang, Muséon, xliv, 13-17. Order of pages 
according to LeCoq (the phot. publ by Bang seems to dup LeCoq's 
opinion). S 

(First page) ... fire was going to come out. And [I saw] that the sun was 
at the point of rising, and that [his ?] centre (ordu) without increasmg (1 
ašīlmatīn 1) above was going to start rolling. Then came a voice from the air 
above. Calling me, it spoke thus: ''Oh son of Virdgdad, your affairs are 
lamentable (1). More than this you shall [not] see. Do not die now prematurely, 
but turn quickly back from here." And again, besides this (voice), I heard the 
voice of Enoch, the apostle, from the south, without, however, seeing him 
at all Speaking my name very, lovingly, he called. And downwards from . 
then 

(Second page) ... 4. tor the closed e door of ts eun will pen: the sun’s 
light and heat will descend and set your wings alight. You will burn and die,” 

id he. Having heard these words, I beat my wings and quickly flew down 

m the air. I looked back: Dawn had ...., with the light of the sun it had 
come to rise over the Kógmün mountains.. And again a voioe came from 
above. Bringing the command of Enoch, the ee ib said: “I call you, 
son of Virdgdad, ... I know... his direction... you... you... Now quickly 

. people ... also ... 


C. Sogdian 
M 648. Small sorap from the centre of a page. Order of pages uncertain. 
(First page) (1) [...... It oo (2) w(yn)ytw oo (8) "rty nwke wyBp't xw 


a[’hm qwyy Éyr 4] (4) yp'afryy wf’ 'rty m['h'wy qwyy 1] (5) 3et(w) Br’ wow 
"&y [zw (6) '5£1y ptxw’yn oo "ri (7) In ‘nyt q[wy& (8) lyy "L (9) ayt 

(Second page) (10) z "ty[ (11) n} poqwyr p'r(wty) (12) e']hm qwyy 9f 

1 Cf. supra, lines 206—212. : 

* On boyug see Bang, loo. at., p. 15, who has: “the door of the closed (locked) sun." Aoc. 
to Enoch, chaps. 72 sag, there are 180 doors in the east one of which is opened each morning 
for thd sun to pass through (the ides, familiar also from Pahlavi books, is of Babylonian 
origin). 
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q’m’t (13) Pritw "zw ny w'o'mk’m (14) (zw xwtyy prdfn kwn’m(k’m) (15) 
pie’}r xw m'h'wy g[wyy] (16) Tw xwand wg? (17) (nd) kwi (18) Tt 
(First page) ... I shall see. Thereupon now BS[&hm, the giant] was [very] 
angry, and laid hands on M[àhswai, the giant], with the intention: I shall 
. and kill [you]. "Then ... the other gfiants... 
(Second page) .'. . do hot be afraid, for... [Bá]hm, the giant, will want to 
[kill] you, but I shall not let him ... I myself shall damage... Thereupon 
' Mahawai, the g[iant], ... was satisfied .. . x 


D. Middle-Persian n ee 
Published S0.P.4.W., 1984, p. 29. N 
. outaide ... and ... left .... read the dream we have seen. There- 
upon, Enoch thus — and the trees that came out, those are the Egrégoroi 
(yr), and the giants that came out of the women. And..... over... pulled - 
out... Over... ` f 
E. Sogdian 

T ii 282. Order of pages uncertain. 

s page) (1) frytyy wyn'nd oo [ (2) ] fryityy ptyelyh (S) Twyin oytyt 
kyy [ (4) Ji wm’t’nd oo 'rty [p]rw (5) fryityy wyn'mndyy šyrš‘yr (6) wyšndyt 
"k'nd oo ['r]ty eytm'[n] (T) wy’ rytyy mind oo [1t£y] (je (8) on (wy Bndyy 
kyy "ty xwstm[byyt] (9) Clty [lepynd wm't'nd oo jyw [Brfnd] (10) Py 
peyq(w)[yr'nd oo "]rtptis'r] 

(Second page) (traces of three lines) (14) kww [..]twnyy s'r nyy pL... ] 
o0-(15) "rtpte'r wyšn z'wrqyn(d) (10) (c)yiyt kww Eyrkiyy Írytyh (1T) er 
w'nw ptyikwy’nd oo k8wty (18) [..]y'tym cn mz "3yy yin nyy (19) 
[KWEH oo "rty By okn’e [py] Tr] (20) [. . Tab]... irig yrn fempn] 

(First page) ... [when] they saw the apostle, . ako the apostle ... 
those demons That were [timid], were very, very Bled at seeing the apostle. Aly” 
of them assembled before him. Also, of those that were tyranta and criminals, 
they were [worried] and much afraid! Then. 

(Second page)... not to. -` Thereupon tise powerful demons spoke thus 
to the pious apostle*: If.... by us any (further) sin [will] not [be com- 
mitted 1], my lord, why? .... you have ... and weighty injunction? ... . 


F. Middle-Porsian 
T iD ii 164. Six fragmentary columns, from the middle of a page. Order 


of columns uncertain. Instead of A///B///CDEE, it might have been: 
BCDEFA, or even ae i 4 


(Col. A) (1) Wahyi ? (2) prwxyy 'y "rd'w'[n] (3) mwrzyd oo 'yd r'y 


1 Cf, Enoch, 18, 9, A80» pds atrous, xal wdrres ovrryudro dxdônrro merbolrres krà. 

1 CE, Enoch, 13, 4-6. 

* Le. the divine order for their punishment (Exoch, 10). 

* [Other fragments of the same manuscript (“T i"), not however belonging to the Kawin, 
show that there were three columns to & page; hence, the correct order of the columns is: 
BODEFA. Perhaps this text, too, 18 not a fragment of the Kasan.) 
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Tw] (4) bn wnywdyyh ’wd (5) ’xi’dyy ‘y jyd'[n] (6) wd ^w hn 'dwr (7) wd 
‘y wysp'[n] (8) sweyin’n oo 'wd (9) bwnyšt ‘y wysp'n (10) wnywd'n 'etpt'(nj 
(11) qp'nd ^wd K ^wyE'[n] (12) drwynd’n wnywdyh (13) ghwdg’n "ndr wyên 
(14) bryng’n ’wd 

(Col. B) (traces of three lines) (18) why ny bwd hyd (19) 'wt'n pd wyptgyh . 
(20) "wh (p)rm’d kw pd (21) h'n drwzn p’dx8’yy (22) jyan hyd '&m'h (23) . 
(yn) mE as Ales 

(Col. C) (25 x pd wng ‘y drwznyy (26) °w ’m’ 'bxrwayd (27) wd nyc 
"wh pdys'y (28) '&m' '&q'rg bwd (29) hwm oir wyrd (80) "wd nyo 'wh 
ENYS (31) gryw adl 'st/ y&n (82) wd wzrgyh 'ym'n (33) [.... dd ^w 'ám' (84) 
n'y (35) Imd 

(col. D) (36) drwynd’n '.[...... (37) (py}d’g 'yetyd kwt’n (38) gryw 

c "yd 'dwr (39) 'w wnywd ‘yg j'yd'n un pdr’st oo oo "wd (41) 'ám'h drwnd’n 
(42) ghwdg'n ‘yg gryw(43) xyšmyn "wd "hyd (44) gen ‘yg gwyšn’n (45) w'br'n 
‘yg "wy (49) ywjdhr 'wd whwr'g"n (47) ‘yg qyrdg’n ‘yg (48) xw'&tyy "bd'gn 
(49) (ye) "br gyrbgyb (50) [....eyg'n ‘yg (51) Jo zyndg (62) y) xwyba 
(63) J.gyy wal. ] 

'(Col. E) (54) Jnd oo (wd) pd (55) pra ‘spyx(ty[n] (56)bydyndre° (c) 
[h](°n) (57) dwr ^w[d "blr(a]r (58) "oy& pr(w)z(’)[nd ^wd] (59) w’y’nd oo "w(5) # 
(pd (80) zwp'y "wd pd (81) b'ryst nyy$ (nd) (62) "wd xwd "wyd(n) (63) "nd'wen 
ky& 'c (64) byrwn "wd 'c 'br (65) pyr) mwn *y]s?^nd (86) ’wyn x(w)[d] 'br 
h'n (67) 'dwr wzrg "wd 'br (68) wysp cyB 'ndr (69) p'dyxEy bw'nd 
(TOP yb "zd (71) "wd gyan (73) y8 pE (73)//// (74)//// 

(Col. F) (75) 'dwr wzrg ‘yg (76) wnywdyy ky &hr{’n] (77) SAE yaya p'kdr 
"wd (78) 'bz'rdr hynd (79) ‘ws xwd 'e byrwn (80) 'wd 'c A pyrmwa (81) 
pers oo ^wlü'n (82) 'apyzyin 'br (83) br'z'd "wi bydndr (84) 'oy "wd 'brdr 
(85) oyi w'y'nd pdys'y (86) gy'n'n ky 'e h'n (87) 'dwr *bdxtn k'm'nd (88) 

Nwd h'n ( (89) pl 

(Col. A) ... poverty ... [those who] harassed} the happinees of the 
Righteous, on that account they shall fall into eternal ram and distress, into 
that Fire, the mother of all conflagrations and the foundation of all ruined 
tyrants. And when these sinful misbegotten sons ? of ruin in those crevices 
and .... 

(Col. B) ... you have not been better. In error you thought you would 
enjoy this false power eternally. You ... all this iniquity... 

(Col. C) ... you that call to us with the voice of falsehood. Neither did we 
reveal ourselves on your account, so that you could see us, nor thus .... 
ourselves through the praise and greatness that to us... -given to you ..., 
but... 

1 mursidan is '“ persecute, harass”, not “ show pity " as hitherto translated (89; Mirian., 
fi; W.-L., i, 556, r 6). 

1 guod. (Air Han, ii), ghodg’s (Mir.Alas., 1), ghazyn- (ZII, xx, 183, $7: the derrvatian of 
these words from si -+ ML by Sehseder, Sb.P. A. W., 1935, 492, n. 8, is based on the translation 


I hed gen; this translation, however, was based on nothing but this selfsame etymology. 
* Enoch, 10, 10. 
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(Col. D) ... sinners ..... is visible, where out of this fire your soul will 
be prepared (for the transfer) to eternal ruin (1). And as for you, sinful mis- 
begotten sons of the Wrathful Self confounders of the true words of that 
Holy One, disturbers of the actions of Good Deed, aggressors upon Piety, 
...-ers of the Living ...., who their ... . 

(Col. E) ... and on brilliant wings they shall fly and soar further outside 
and above that Fire, and shall gaze into ita depth and height. And those 
Righteous that will stand around it, outside and above, they themselves shall 
have power over that Great Fire, and over everything in it. ..... blaze .... 
Bouls that ... I 

(Col. F) ... they are purer &nd stronger [than the] Great Fire of Ruin 
that seta the worlds ablaze. They shall stand around it, outaide and above, 
and splendour shall shine over them. Further outaide.and above it they shall 
fly * (t) after those souls that may try to escape from the Fire. And that.... 


' G. Sogdian 

T ii: Two folios (one only publ. here; the other contains a wydf’y on 
pi'qt Sywtyy “ Discourse on the Nephilim-demons"). Head-lmes: R: pin 
prf'r? “... pronouncement”, V: iv frysiyt èn CC “ The four angels with 
the two hundred [demons ...”. 

(Recto) (1) "wmr'zt ky pr am’nyt wm'tnd s’t (2) ny't&'rnd 'ty Bynd'nd 
oo 'tyy xwtyy (3) wyind fryštyt cn sm’nyy kw z'y (4) s'r w'xznd oo 'rty CC |. 
Bywt wyknd (5) fry&pytyy wyn'nd oo [jyw pleykwyr'nd (0) 'ty 8rBnd* oo 
'rtyy mrtxmyytyh (7) pis’ ny't)'rnd 'ty pywštnd (8) oo wyBp'tyy wyind 
fry&&yyt w (9) mrtxmy{y](t)[yy] (en) 8ywiyy zyn'n(d]* (10) '£yy pr I kyan 
w'Ys)ynd oo "ty&n (11) owpr p'Syyt w'stynd oo ....] (12) wnyy kwyèti 
(13) z'tyy& wm'[tnd ... I 5Bt]y' (14) "pryw "ngyr(p) * (15) I 8Bty' xwiyy | 
(16) "rtyy wyl[nd (17) ky on wyšndyyh "jytyytt (18) wm'(t)[nd oo] on Bywtyb/^ | 
(19) zyn'[nd oo "]tyyén nymyyh [on] (Verso) (20) xwrsn kyrn oo ty nymyy 
on xwriryx (21) kyrn pr iv mayi yrty' pd’mn” (22) kw emyryryy pOvrw kww 
xxxii (23) kn8 s'r "Ert^rnd oo kyy (24) w'Sjyw[nd](yh) on "y ryh (25) wyindyh 
py8'r prit'tyh (26) wm't oo ‘tyy 'ry'nwyjn n'm (27) jyyr'nd oo 'rtyh wyind 

1 This passage in particular sema to show that the text is a fragment of the Kawüm, There 
are two groups of sinners here: one is (apparently) to be transferred from a preliminary fire- 
prison to the permanent hell at the end of the world (= the Egrügoror, the other consists of 
the «(83 Ao (== Giants). The digression on their final fate in the greet conflagration, under the 
eyes of the self-eatzsfied Righteous (of. SabwAragam, AI 470 V), is well in keeping with Man’s 
discuratve style. 

1 wy- (different from Parth. w'y-‘' to lead ") = “to fiy " or“ to hunt” ? CE. w'ywg" hunter" — 
(BBB., where the translation should be changed), Air. Wb: 1356, 1407. 

3 My pupil I Gershovitch thinks prf'r should be derived from prfyr-. Ib is true that 
*' explanation, announcement" fits most, passages better than " oharlot" | Hence, Mahdytya 
rendered as “ the great announcement " ? 

4 Bee above, E 9-10; cf. pa'rf-, P 2, 1168, and Sogdica, p. 57. 

s Of. syt- BBB., 105 (on f 78); Saka yada- yadi, etc. 

t 'ngyrf[? Hardly agyr. Lf -p[, from Aamn-Eohrp-, of. MPers. kêm-kanandim. 

T Of NPers. daman, Yidgha asànd, Morgenstierne, OFL., i, 194. 


* 
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(28) mrtxmyyt pr p(yr)[ame](y)k f'k (29) 'tyy mbk... Jy)y 1 swnd 
oo (30) q]wr'nd oo oo (81) ] fryštyyt (32).] "ty kw 8ywt (33) 1 "Ja)"je wytrnd 
9o (34) ['rtyy wyinjd OC 3ywt bn (85) (ofr fry&tytyTh "pryw (86) ixyty) 3 
"x's (‘kr)[tw]8'md (87) oo wytwr "Uyy] xw(w) [t fry&lyyt (88) (Yi aft 
"M yh y]watt 

... they took and imprisoned all the helpers that were in the heavens. . 
And the angels themselves descended from the heaven to the earth. And 
(when) the two hundred demons saw those angels, they were much afraid 
and worried. They assumed the shape of men? and hid themselves. There- 
upon the angels forcibly removed the men * from the demons, (10) laid them 
aside, and put wat;hers over them .... the giants .... were sons ... with 
each other in bodily union .... with each other self- .... and tho ... . that 
had been born to them, they forcibly removed them 5 from the demons. And 
they led one half of them (20) eastwards, and the other half westwards, on - 
the skirts of four huge mountains, towards the foot of the Sumeru mountain, 
into thirty-two towns which the Living Spirit had prepared for them in the 
beginning.“ And one calls (that place) Aryün-waifan. And those men are 
(or: were) ....-in the first arts and crafts.” (30) .... they made ... the 
angels ... and to the demons ... they went to fight. And those two hundred 
demons fought a hard battle with the (four angels], until [the angels used] 

fire, naphtha, and brimstone * .... 4 

| 
ExoxnPTS 
H. Sogdian $ 

T ii 820. Sogdian seript.? Two folios. Contents similar to the “ Kephalaia ". 
Only about quarter (I R +17) publ. here. The following chapter has as 
headline : ”yšt n'y onn ’Blo’n|pS[yh wlprs — Here begins: Bankai's!? question 

"About the world. Init. riy tym ZK FnF[y] [onn] m'rm'ny noyiny pr'yE t bo 
w'nkw "]prs! "ys E ’Bo'npS ZY kw ZKÀ mertymyt ('skw'nz) oo ckw'e py5'r "sy 
mro "yyr ni = And again Sandai asked the Light Apostle: this world where 
mankind lives, why does one call it birth-death (samsara, Ohin. shéng-axti). 

1 Hardly ywstlyy or foytlyy (ib should be ywatyt, oto.). 

1 Possibly &y(w), but not &ww. — - 


Enoch, 17,1: óray Own falrorra: dod drêpeswos, pts’3, of. Skt. praticchanda.. 
< viz. tho human amociates of the demons, esp. the “ daughters of men ". 


7 'adyk probably == akill, art, ability (differently, BBB., p. 105). 
* See above, A 97. i 

* Fairly cursive, difficult to reed. i 

1 Probably by assimilation from Somdoi (— Simsas in Ħasra). 
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(1) rty "wn'kw 'y8ow cwZYin ’prw (2) am’ny(th) ZKwy Byyity my8 ny 
(wy)ty (8) wm't oo rty ms tym "wn'kw owZY&(n) (4) yypd "pr't'ykw (n')B'y 
tmy wyt’kw (5) wm't oo rtyánma ’wn’kw owZY prw (6) 'Bo'np8 wyty wm't 
wfyw Byrw (w)Éyw (T) ynt'icw rty ("yys'nt 8t ZKn mriymy (8) ywyty ZY 
Pe’ yt oo oo rty (nwkr) (9) ZKn Bymyz'ty ... -m . (mh) . 8. (h) . dw? (10) 
rj] Iy] riy "yw ^wyly nfm] (11) kwnt? oo: kyZY 'yw a(wySy)w 
s'(ym) (12) kw’y ’sLyyl(z)ty oo risy ms 3ftylew zty (18) (yy)? ry "yy" n'm 
kwnt? rtÉy (14) ms &wy9'yw p'te'ym pwt oo rtyms (15) ZKh 'n'yt kw'y&t 
cywylin p'r'ykt (16) 8ywty ZY ykšyšty "rytyt? (17) (n red ink) ptymty 
"Bw C 8ywby 'ye'm'nt'kw 4 

.. and what they had seen in the heavens among the gods, and also what 
they had seen in hell, their native land, and furthermore what they had seen 
on earth, — all that they began to teach (hendtadys) to the men? To Sahmizad 
two(?) sons were borne by .... One of them he named “‘ Ohya” ; in Sogdian 
he is called '' Sahm, the giant". And again a second son [was born] to him. 
He named him “ Ahya”; its Sogdian (equivalent) is “ Pát-Bàhm ". As for 
the remaining giants, they were born to the other demons and Yakgas. 
(Colophon) Completed: (the chapter on) “ The ui of the two hundred 
Demons ”. 


I. Sogdian 

M 500 n. Small fragment. . 

Q) Yen miy] (2) [plle) #winty)-zwakmbky'h (8) ny myr(y)y am oo 
"rty xw (4) e'hm qwy 8(wn) xypbB (5) Prt playu ’ykwn jw(n)[d}i’m (6) p'rty 
pr 'nyte fom[b6] (7) pr H'Iw '(t)y z[’w](r) oo ty pr ~ 

. -.. Manliness, in powerful tyranny, he (or: you?) shall not die”. The 
giant Sahm and his brother will live eternally. For in the whole world in power 
and strength, and in .... [they have no equal]. 


QUOTATIONS AND ALLUSIONS / 
J. Middle-Perstan 
T ii D ii 120, V ii 1-5:. [wd pd 'mdy&]Inyh ‘y dwysd dyw'n dw r'h.exwn 
‘y by&yán "wd mz ‘yg 'stft "yn ’w dwjx .... — and in the coming of the two 
hundred demons there are two paths: the rod 2 and the hard labour ; 
these (belong, or: lead) to hell. 


E foglio 
M 363. 


(First page) (1) pyru(m) (2) wi'Emd oo "rte[ (8) wyspyy W Xyp8 'zk 
(pr)[w] (4) pèk” "Bkrtà'r'nd oo ['rgy] (5)*kéry oywy8 pyor 'yw(B)[t] (6) ptywit 


1 Read: cma mwm whioh "eo 2? Or: oma BmpmÀ, oto. The word S9 mp» (eto.) cannot 
poembiy bo fitted in. One naturally expecta: ... ona .... pypd Sf mpnh. 

1 Short for "s'yfy:y*i; apparently not: Pyrat 

* See above, G 28-8, and below, text M. Aoccordmg to Muock, ch. 8, the fallen angels imparted 
to mankind unholy arts and undesirable knowledge, e.g. astrology, cosmetics, scothsaying, 
metallurgy, production of weapons, even the art of writing (ch. 69, 9). 


` 
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"kt'nd[t oo] (7) p'rty x' OC dywt on (8) ’akyy em'nyy prim) (9) [...-] e'àr 
kw ^xrwzn [87] (10) w'xznd 'rty w | 

(Second page) (11) [f]emb3yy "yit (12) ptywšt ’kt’ndé p'rty (13) [t 8ywy](@)n 
xw jw'nmye ptind (14) ['(6)y w'tynyy r'ktyy xw (15) [* pt8]nd en 'nxrwznyy 
(16) péBettyy ’styh (17) (In red ink) [plimsy*to + iii fombBy wy8f’y (One line 
left blank) (18) (In red ink) ["y8]6 (yy8)w "ye'mndyh (19) (In red ink) J(y) wny 
"my bytylyy Syyn (20) Jà(rB8)] ty .[ 

_ (First page) ... before... they were. And all the . . . ? fulfilled their tasks 
lawfally. Now, they became excited and irritated for ais following reason : 
namely, the two hundred demons came down to the sphere from the high 
heaven, and the.... d 

(Second page) ... in the world they became excited and irritated. For 
their life-lines and the connections of their Pneumatic Veins? are joined to 
the sphere. (Colophon) Completed : the exposition of the three worlds. (Head- 
line) Here begins: the coming of Jesus and [his bringing] the religion to Adam 
and Bitil ... you should care and . 

L. “apis 

Kephalata, 17111: Earthquake ‘and malice hangadi in the watchpost 
of the Great King of Honour, namely the Egrégoroi who arose at the time when 
they were .... and there descended those who were sent to confound them. 

. M. Copic 

Kephalaia, 92M-*:. Now attend and behold how the Great King of Honour 
who is éyyota, is in the third heaven. He is... with the wrath ... anda 
rebellion ..., when malice and wrath arose in his camp, namely the ARA 
. of Heaven who in his watch-district (rebelled and) descended to the earth. 
They. did all deeds of malice. They revealed the arts in the world, and the 
mysteries of heaven to the men. Rebellion and ruin came about on the earth . 


N. Parthian E 

M 35, lines 21-36. Fragment of a treatise entitled 'rdhng twyfr's = Com- 
mentary on (Mani’s opus) Ardahang.* 

(21) 00 oo "wd 'c *dwr wzrg "znd (22) kw cw'gwn 'xwryd pd dybhr syzdyn 
(23) ’w ‘ym zmbwdyg 'dwr oo wi wx (24) syd oo cw'gwn ‘ym 'dwr ky pt 
(25) tnb’r oo ^w b'yn 'dwr oo ky pd b'r (26) 'wd wxrdyg 'syd oo ’xwryd 5 wx 
(27) e'yd oo byd cw'gwn dw br'dr'n (28) ky frglw] wynd'd oo 'wd pág mrd 
oo (29) [yw pt byd] 'ng'f'd "wd mwrd (30) ['hynd] oo cw'gwn ’why’ lwy’tyn 
(31) "wd rwf'yl ‘yw pt byd (32) 'ng'f'd oo "wd 'pyd "hynd oo owgwnt!^(33) 

1 Copyist’s mistake (read : pity). 

* Presumably the stellar demons. 

? Of. JRAS., 1942, 232 n. 6., 

4 If Man's famous Ertenk was indeed a ploture-book, this Vyfrüs may well have been the 
explanatory text pubbahed together with 16; of. Poloteky's suggestion, Mam. Hom., 18, n. 1, 
on Manis exc» (but seo BBB., pp. 0sq.). There 1s no reason for "identsfying " the Frienk 
with Mani's Evangelion (Sohaeder, Gnomon, 9, 347). The fragmenta of the Vafras (M 35, M 186, 
M 205, M 258, M 740, Tii E, T m D 278) will be published at some other opportunity. 
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srgx’dg g'wx'dg pd mrg oo "wd (84) rwb's ‘yw pd byd "ng''d (85) [wd "pyd 
"hynd oo] oo "w'gwn (36) [hw 'dwr wzrg.w] hrw dw (’)[d](w)r oo 

And the story about the Great Fire: like unto (the way in whioh) the 
Fire, with powerful wrath, swallows this world and enjoys it; like unto (the 
way in which) this fire that is in the body, swallows the exterior fire that is 
(lit. comes) in fruit and food, and enjoys it. Again, like unto (the story in which) 
two brothers who found a treasure, and a pursuer lacerated each other, and 
they died; like unto (the fight in which) Ohya, Lewyatin (= Leviathan), 
and Raphael lacerated each other, and they vanished ; like unto (the story 
in which) a lion cub, a calf in a wood (or: ona meadow), and a fox laoerated 
each other, [and they vaniahed, or: died]. Thus [the Great Fire swallows, etc. | 
both of the fires. . . .' 

M 740. Another copy of this text. 

(1) "hy Iwy’tyn [ (2) byd "ngf'd oof (8) arg rdg (4) zwb's ‘yw! eto. = 
Ahya, Leviathan, eto. \ " 

E O. Arabic, from Middle-Perstan 1? 

Al-Ghadanfar (Abi Ishiq Ibr. b. Muh. al-Tibrizi, middle of ‘ thirteenth 
century), in Sachau’s edition of Beruni's Athar al-bagiyah, Intr., p. xiv: The 
Book of the Giants, by Mani of Babylon, is filled with stories about these 
(antediluvian) gianta, amongst whom Sam and Nariman. 

P. Coptic 

Keph. 9352-95 : On account of the malice arid rebellion that had arisen in 
the watch-post of the Great King of Honour, namely the Egrégoroi who from 
the heavens had descended to the earth, — on their account the four angels 
received their orders: they bound the Egrégoroi with eternal fetters in the 
prison of the Dark(1), their sons were destroyed upon the earth. ; 

Q. Coptic / ME 4 

Manich. Psalm-book, ed. Allberry, 1427-?: The Righteous who were burnt 
' in the fire, they endured. This multitude that were wiped out, four thousand 
.... Enoch also, the Sage, the transgressors’ being ... 


~i R. Coptic . 
. Man. Homil., ed. Polotaky, 66°": ... evil. 400,000 Rüghteous .... 
the years of Enoch ... 
S. Coptic 


Keph., 117'-*: Before the Egrégoroi rebelled and descended from heaven, 
a prison had been built for them in the depth of the earth beneath the mbuntaina. 
' 1 The point is that A cats or kills B, after B bad finished O. A man killed his brother over 


-tho treasure, but was killed by a third party, eto. The Great Fire will devour the bodily fire 
which had swallowed the “exterior fire”. Hence, Ohya killed Leviathan, but was killed by 


cited by Wikander. 
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‘Before the sons of the giants were born who knew not Righteousness and Piety 
among themselves, thirty-six towns had been prepared and erected, so that 
the sons of the giants should live in them, ad that come to beget .... who 
live & thousand years. 

T. Parthian 


M 291%. Order of pages unknown. 

(First page) (1) J'dyng pdkr w(@)[ (2) ]en bxt mrdwhm .[ (8) Ju hwnwx 
ngwst o Pn o.[ (4) (gn pdgryft oo pë pd xr'r[n! (b) \(b)ndg u drxt 'by'b 
o6 pH (0 T dywn bet oo "n .[ (T). hft wd dw'dys (p)[ 

(Second page) (8) ].r hry her dwysd hÉt'd u [ (9) wylšt’sp Bh & oo '[ (10) ] 
pd ’pdn ‘spyxt oo Bbyo[ (11) Joo byd "w br 'mitg mrd .[ (12) ]. bzy&k w'o'rg'n 
wrzygir (18) ] pd zryh oo 'xw'r[ (14) J'n oo zyngyn ‘zgd oof 

a .. mirror ....image .... distributed. The men ... and 
Enoch was veiled (= moved out of night)? They took... Afterwards, with 
donkey-goads .... slaves,* and waterless trees (1). Diss. cond imprisoned 
the demons. And of them .... seven and twelve. 

(Second page) . . . three thousand two hundred and eighty-? . . . the beginning ` 
of King Vištāsp.t .... in the palace he flamed forth (or: m the brilliant 
palace). And at night .. ., then to the broken gate ... men ... physicians, 
merchants, farmers, ic iens 1... armoured he came out... 
3 ] APPENDIX 

U. Parthian 
T ii D 58. From the end (. ..r&t) of a hymn. 
()]..[....JL wt (2) Jd d'h[w]()n oo r'mgr éhrdrste (8)}d Ph wyšt’sp 
M9 Ury']n wyjn whmn u sryl (5) Éh]rd'r b’nbyin xwdws (6) t'mwa]tyft pdgryft 
kwm’r (7) ] oo tlw'r "wt 'ngwn (8) J..[ ] wynd'd ^w y'wydnste 
... gifts. A peaceful sovereign [was] King Vistasp, [in Áry&]n-Waifan ° ; 
\ 1 Bee above, A 08. 

* Of. above, A 108 sqq. 

* Presumably the number of years supposed to have passed from the time of Enoch to the 
beginning of the reign of Viktisp. Tho date for Enoch was probably calculated with the help 
of the Jewish world-era, or the mundane ers of Alexandria (beginnmg 5493 5.0.), or by counting 
backwards from the Deluge. Taking 3237 2.0. (but 3251 2.0. &ooording to the Coptic chronology) 
as the date of the Deluge (seo S. H. Taqixadeh, BIOS., X, 122, under c), and adding 669 (= from 
Finoch’s death to the Deluge according to the Hebrew Genesis), and subtracting the number’ 
in.our fragment, 8,28(8 2], from 8,287 + 669 = 3,906, the resulting date, 618 B.C., agrees 
perfectly with the traditional Zoroastrian date for the beginning of Viltdisp’s reign (258 + 30 years 
before Alexander’s conquest of Persia, 330 ».0.; of. Taqizadeh, ibid., 127 sq.). From this one 
may infer that the famous date for Zoroaster: “258 years before Alexander” was known 
to Mani (Nyberg, Rel AH. Iran, 82 sqq., thinks it was invented towards the beginning of the 
fifth century). 

* The name is possibly to be restored in Turk. Mans., ii, p. 39, No. edem where wy. P dlp 


was read by LeCoq. 
* In quoting this text in ZDMG., 90, p. 5, (tisk jdn foc what ti seamed (à, vix V tas. 


ides A gangga ipM dp EU N aS a 


restored [ry ]|n-wyjn, seo above, G 26. 
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Wahman and Zarél .... The sovereign’s queen, Khudés,! ... received the 
Faith,? the prince ... They have secured (a place in) the (heavenly) hall, 
and quietude for ever and ever... n 
V. Sogdian : 

M 692. Small fragment. Order of pages uncertain. ` 

(First page) (1). kt (2) py8'r ...[ (8) y] "ww Byyšty men "ty * (D ^ww 
"ykemoyk tway(). (5) "ty iyryy "waryy oo [00] (6) p'rty QOL Ya) wxstiyy $ 
(T) prywynd jmn(w) (8) ymyb prw femb(8)[ (9) wm't oo "rty pr nwy mz 4 
(10) fombdykt frof (11) aytm'n mnwz'n[d (12) wyspl 5 

(Second page) (19) 15 cs h pne (14) ]ps'k nm'ok'n Br'nd oo (15) (’)rtén 
xw ymyh ‘ww pa’kt (16) }t ptycxë oo "rtxw w'n(t)é (17) Tk ky "t) L- - Tey, 
(18) ]()t mzyx ^xi'wn. (19) yy wm't oo "rin prw (20)](s)tyy oo 'rty Byen’m 
(21) ] "ty on "wwito &(yrl)ty (22) plek prw srw w'(et) (28) fjombüykt 

(First page) ... because ... the House of the Gods, eternal joy, and 

..$..* For so it is said: at that time... Yima was... in the world. 

And at the time of the new moon (1) .... the blessed denizens of the world 5 
;.. all assembled * .. . all... 3 

(Second page) . . . they offered five garlands in homage.’ And Yima accepted 
those garlands .. . And those ... that,.... and great kingship ... was his. 
And on ... tham ..... And acclamations ë ... And from that'plous (1) 


' 1 For the spelling, of. kwdws apud Theodore bar Konay. 

1 "most = amos = believer, faithful (not “ sad ” !), from hmwd-, Arm. kawat. 

3 The lines 8,4 and 14,15 are possibly complete. = : 

4 Hardly “ food ” or “ banquet" ? Of. Parth. "era, eto. Also Budd. Bogd. "wyr- (wy'r-) 
Impf. w'yr-, Inf. ’wy'srt, eto.) “ to abandon ” (SCE., 562 ; Dhuta, 41 ; P 2, 97, 219 ; P 7, 82 ; eto., 
appears to be of no‘ use here. . 7 

* Of. NPers. fehanigóm. i 

* Of Vd., ii, 20 ? But the Manich. fragment appears to desoribe tho election of Yima to the 
sovereignty over the world. - 

* Of BSOS., X, 102, n. 4. $ 

1 Ham is a karmadharaya, = soclamation(s), choering, of. eg. Bustam frg. (P 19, C) pre 
'RBkw dyrn’m “ with loud cheers” ; it should not be confused with the bahuvrihi dyrn'm’b “ well- 
reputed, famous " (e.g. Rehelt, ii, 68, 9 ; Jyrw m'y, ibid., 61, 2, cf. BBB., 91, on a 11). But 
dyrw'm is also “ (good) fame”, see e.g. VJ., 158, 188, 1189. 
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The Guran 
| By V. MINOBSKY 

T= vague and indiscriminate use of thé term Kurd goes back to early 

times. According to Hamza Igfaháni (circa 350/961), ed. Berlin, 151, 
* The Persians used to call Daylamites ‘the Kurds of Tabanstan ’, as they 
used to call Arabs ‘the Kurds of Siristan’,i.e. of Iraq.” Other Arab and 
Persian authors of the tenth century A.D. mean by Kurds any Iranian nomads 
of Western Persia, such as the tent-dwellers of Fars. 

The famous historian of the Kurdish nation Sharaf Khan states in his 
Annals, p. 18, that there are four divisions of Kurds: Kurmanj, Lur, Kalhur, 
and Giran. This enumeration gives a clear idea of the main groups of the 
Iranian mountaineers, but only the Kurmanj, and possibly the Kalhur,’ 
come under the heading Kurd, whereas the Lur and the Gür&n stand apart, 
both for linguistic and ethnological reasons.* f 

Our knowledge of the anthropology of Persia is still inadequate, but what 
we know of the ancient history of'the north-western, western, and south- 
western part of Persia suggests great differences in the ethnical background of 
single regions. Meanwhile, linguistically we know full well that the Lurish 
dialects, closely connected with those of Fars, are very distinct from the 
Kurdish group proper, including the Lakki—Kurdish of the tribes interspersed 
among the population of Northern Luristan." p 

In the indiscriminate mass of “ Kurds” we begin to distinguish further 
traces of populations which may have lived long under Kurdish leaders and 
in the closest contact with Kurds, but which belong to some other strata and 
waves of migration. The process of formation of the Kurdish tribes themselves 
is very intricate. Already Rich, speaking of Shahrazür, distinguished between 
the warriors and the peasants whom he regarded as the race subjugated by 
the warriors (vide infra, p. 84). We know now that the leaders of the Kurdish 
tribes were of varied origin,? and it is quite poasible that some subject popula- 
tions have been Kurdicized at a comp&ratively recent date. 

. Outside the circle of a few professional scholars, it is still a very little known 
fact that on the south-eastern and southern edge of the Kurdish territory 
there exists a considerable area occupied by a people of a different origin and 
whose speech is Iranian but non-Kurdish. For simplicity’s sake this population 
can be called Giran, Strictly speaking, this name belongs to the principal 
tribe which occupies the mountains north of the high road Baghdad-Kerman- 
shah, nearly down to the River Sirwan (Diyala) in the north. North of the 
Sirwan the non-Kurdish area is prolonged by the highlands of Awraman: 

7 Sharef-khen apparently groups under Kalkwr all the south-eastern Kurds of Kermanshah 
(and Senne (t). We have, however, to mmd the distinction. between the tribes and their rulers 

1 See Mihorsky, “ Lar,” in NI. | 

3 Beo Minorsky, “ Kurds,” in ÆI. 
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Awraman-i luhün to the west of the lofty range, and Awraman-i takht to the 
east of it. Apart from these two main groups, Gurani is spoken in two isolated 
enclaves: that of Pawa, in the valley of a small southern affluent of the Sirwan, 
and that of Kandtila, at the sources of the Baniyan river, which joins the 
Gamasiab almost opposite the ruins of the ancient town of Dinavar. A similar 
dialect is spoken by the Bajilan living immediately north ‘of Mosol in the 
basin of the Khosar!; the same tribe is also found in Zohab and Northern 
Luristan. Still farther west, the so-called “ Zaza’ (properly Dimlt) occupy 
a very ettensive area stretching between the headwaters of the Tigris and the 
south-westerly bend of the M M as well as between Mush and Erzinjan, 
including the whole of Dersim. 


This is the present distribution of the cognate populations 3 ; but, no doubt, | 


originally they covered a much territory. Their instinct, at least at 
present, is agricultural. In thé gorges of Awraman (near Tawéte and Beyaré) 
one cannot help admiring the extraordinary skill with which the villagers 
build up and utilize small terraces of land for gardening and general crops. 
As a test of intelligence, I can quote the example of the katkhuda of Zarda, 
near Baba Yadegar, who had never seen a map, yet no sooner was he shown 
the position of his village than he immediately discovered what the other 
points in the neighbourhood stood for. I hope to have proved in my previous 
writings on the Ahl-i Haqq ? that this religion in its final form was born in the 
Gtran-Awraman area. No leas remarkable are the achievements of the Giran 
in the field of literature, for they developed a xow% which as a means of poeticál 
expression was cultivated even by the neighbours of the Gfirans: it flourished 
at the court of the Kurdish valis of Ardalan (Senne), and it has recently been 
used for Christian propaganda. 

From the earliest days of my Oriental studies the Güráni dialect appealed 
to my imagination as a key to the mysteries of the Ahl-i Haqq religion. For 
many years I entertained affectionate relations with the adepta, who bestowed 
on me much confidence and kindness. In 1914 I visited the heart of the 
beautiful Giran country, where the sanctuaries of the Ahl-i Haqq lie hidden 
among wooded gorges and gay streams gushing from the flanks of the 
Central Zagros. =, 

I read a preliminary paper on the Giran at the up convention 
organized by the Société Asiatique in 1922. In 1927 I summed up my materials 
in & lengthy easay which has remained unpublished ; for in the meantime 
Marquart treated some of the problems concerning the Zazé, and Dr. Hadank 
edited in 1980 the Güráni texta, collected by my late friend O. Mann, and 
added to them an Introduction in which he put together the facts culled from 

1 Locally known as Bájór&n. They are apparently Ahl-1 Haqq. Father Anastase, al-Maskriq, 
1902, pp. 577-582, calls them “ Allahi” and describes some of their customs. The valley of 
Khoser is a contre of heterodoxy: see Minorsky, “ Shabak,” m NJ. 

1 Bee now Mann-Hadank, Mundarten der Girán, 1930, Pp. 17-48, and Mundarten der aké, 


1832, pp. 6-7, and the accompanying maps of Hadank. 
? Summed up in the Supplement to MI. 


be 
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a good many authors. Thereby my task is reduced and simplified, and in what 
follows I propose to examine only-a limited number of fresh points :— 

(1) The name of the Giran; (2) jheir origins; (3) the written literature 

;in common Gür&ni, as distinct from the popular stories collected by M. A. 

Benedictaen and O. Mann ; (4) as an Annex I give the text and translation of 

the Elegy of Ahmad Khan Kdmasi, which enjoys great popularity among the 

Güràn and Kurds. 


l. Tug Various Uses or THE Terms GORAN/GORAN 


The Gürün appear on the historical stage about 1,000 years ago, and the 
first traces of the name sounding *Guran may go back still another millennium. 
As is usual with such old ethnical names, we have to reckon with numerous 
complidations, and it will be helpful to refer to them before we pase on to the 
historical survey of the sources. 

(a) It'is a matter of considerable importance to establish the present-day 
pronunciation:  Górüm or Giirdn The tribesmen forming the federation 
of clans in the region Kerend-Zohab call themselves Giran, but the dis- 
appearance of the earlier 6 in Güràni- can be a later phenomenon, as in Persian. 
Even in Kurdish, which is more conservative, ohe finds mostly the pronunciation 
Gürán.! ` But the form Goran is also attested.” O. Mann quotes an interesting 
story of a peasants’ riot in the region of Marga against two Kurdish chiefs who 
raped their women. The revolt was led by one Haydar Gór&n. Mann’s explana- 
tion that Géran in this case is only a family name (which in the Mukri country 
has the meaning of “ highwayman ”) is insufficient. The story definitely 
refers to a social conflict, and gérén apparently means “a peasant, a man of 
non-tribal origin ”.* A text from Zakho published by Socin has :— 

N i * I was not a Jew, nor a Muslim, 
» Nor a Christian ( fallàh), nor a Goran.” * 
"e : 


1 In the texta dictated to mo by the Salar of the Guran I find Fg < Boh; rës < rüs; d&szüM 
< dist-awiht, The diphthong aw sounds os, and the number of such cases is increased by the 
frequent spirantixation of b: sows < sabs; ayot < adab, but this diphthong sounds differently i 
from the long 5. On the other hand, in the elegy of Ahmad Khan Kêmisi, as dictated by 
Dr. Ba'Id Khan, the majfhdls 4 and 5 are preserved. 

1 Aooording to Jaba, Récits kurdas, 1860, p. 3, 100 families of “ Guran ” were living in’ 
Bayüxid and tts neighbourhood. See also the maps of Hausaknecht : Kala-5 girin in Awrimin-i 
luhtn; Gérüm-kala, north of Jawünrüd. A Gilrdn-pa(A) exista on the territory of the Mamash 
branch of Bibis ; a Gürün-2và in BrkdBet, west of Urmiya. Chirikov, lxix, mentions a Géürbe- 
dasht in Boht&n. 

3 Tho typical Mukri Kurdish correspondence of 0 is 46: köh > WR; gle > gui. 

* Dis Mundari der Mubri-Kurden, text, p. 253, translation, p. 396. In 1934 I met in 
Bulim&n! a teacher called ** Górkn ". He was from the neighbouring. district of Qaradagh 
and spoke the Mukr! dialect of Kurdish. He said that some Gür&n! was spoken only near 
Alabche (in Shahraxür, west of AwrkmAn). 

* However, in this sense, too, Rich, i, 152, as informed by a Kurd of Sujim&n!, gives Giran ; 
cf, also Jabe-Justi, Dict. kurda, p. 368: girdn '' peuple à demeure fixe, les Kurdes agricoles ’’. 

* Bocin, Kurd. Sammbengen, text, p. 174; transl, p. 197: the story of Jesus and a skull is 
of literary origin (Farid al-Din ‘Attar gave a version of it: see Zhukovaky, Jumjuma-ndma, in 
Zap., vi, 1802, 63-72. 


a 
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The latter term certainly refers to a fire-worshipper with a special derivation 
gabrün > géran., At another place (text, p. 265, tranal. p. 265) the Góràn are 
mentioned among the soldiers of a Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha of Baghdad operating 
in Sinjar, the reference to the Zohāb tribe being likely. In these two cases 
we are in the presence.of a confusion of meaning and etymology. d 

(b) It is very likely that this confusion of the forms in 6 and 4 is accounted ` 
for by the existence: of two different but closely resembling words: gabr-an 
** Zoroastrians, subjecta " > gauran > górün, and the tribal name *Gaubarakan 

> Gaurakin > *Gorakin > Goran > Gürán.—AÀt some later stage of their 
finitus both words must have sounded goràn ‘(finally becoming, or tending 
to become gürün). That the tribal name Gtür&n must have pases through the 
stage Goran is proved by its pronunciation in Turkish G'oran * (as applied. to 
the Ahl-i Haqq religion profeased by the Giran), for Turkish is very conservative 

in indicating the old 6.2 

$ (c) Very definite is the extensive uso of the term Giran to describe the 
social category of peasants. Already CL Rich wrote: “ The Bulbassi (i.e. the 
Bilbàs tribe) have among them a people of dependenta or peasants who have 
no voioe in their affairs and are considered ss a very inferior caste. These people 
are found scattered all over- Koordistan and are of no tribe or clan. The 
tribesmen call them kelow-spee or White Caps and also Gooran. The latter 
name, which is the proper denomination of the people of Sinna, is applied 
by the clansmen as a term of reproach, and especially to timorous people. 
May not these be the aboriginal inhabitants of these countries who had been 
conquered by the fierce tribes of the mountains ? These are some wandering 
tfibea under the government of Sinna, but all the settled population are 
Goorans."4 In his 1844 memorandum Bir H. Rawlinson affirms thatthe Kalhur, 
having lost Darna and Dartang “ assumed for themselves the peculiar designa- f 
tion of Gooran, which had been previously applied to the Kurdish peasantry ,^. . 

as distinguished from the clans". The use of an ethnical name to designate 
a social category and vice versa 5 is of course, poasible, but the Gür&n are 
mentioned as a warlike tribe already i in the tenth century and it is very doubtful 
that all the peasant population in Kurdistan surnamed Géran/Giirdn has any ` 
direct relation to the Giran tribe. It is quite possible that this denomination 
(under the form Géran) dates from the time of Islamic conquest when the 
_ subject races were Zoroastrian gabr-üm > goran.* 


» 


1 On the other hand, Niebuhr, Voyage es Arabia, 1'780, i, 815, quotes ambng the tribee'of 
Emjar al-Kabarwa, strangely reminding one of the older form of the name G&rüe (< *gäbära-bīn). | 
* Cf, Quib-wams, v. 48: Baba Khofn farsi dedi, Sult)a Sohdk g’dramm. A group of places 
near Ganja is celled after the G'oran. Of. also the title of an article by H. Adjanan, '"" Gyorans 

(mo) and Tumaris " : see Rer His. Rel, January, 1 
* Kor > mod. Pers. kir, but in Turkmh kor “ bhnd ". 2 
* A residences in Koordistan, i, 152, cf. i, 88-0. a z 
5 Eg. Ksird “a nomad”, and in Georgian “a robber”. Vice versa the Armenians are celled 
in Kurdish fele, J&ba-Justa, 294 (< fallah, Prym-Bocn, p. 64). je By IR 
* The etymology of gabr 1s still doubtful. 3 = 
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2. Hisronscat, Revaugvons ro rye GOnin 


We shall now analyse i in EM] order the-passages conteining mentions 
of the Gürán as & tribe, to be followed by conclusions based on these texte. 

From classical antiquity we have a -curious passage in Strabo. The. 
author develops a theory on the origin of the Armenians and incidentally 
refers to certain Thracian Baraparr, *' that is, Decapitators," who “ took up 
their abode beyond Armenia near the Guranii (Gouranii) and Medes”? As 
these head-hunters * could not have been a very important tribe, the Guranii 
and Medes lived apparently in close neighbourhood. Already K. Miller suggested 
an important emendation of @pqxdy into * Zepáxwv.* This correction opens 
new horizons, for the Siraci (*Ssrak, Shsrak) are a well-known Scythian people* 
‘whose original territory lay in the neighbourhood of the Mmotis. They are 
usually mentioned cun with the Aorsi.’ Colonies of *Shirak are known in 
many places :— 

(a) A territory eee lay in Hyrcania on the Ochus (Tejen) ; Kretachmer 
connects -with it the name of the present day Sarakhs (1). 

(b) Another Lipaxnv7}, coupled with Laxacnr7, is said by Ptolemy, v, 12, 4, 
to extend along the Paryadres range [Pontio Alps 1], between the Rivers 
Cyrus (Kur) and Araxes. The passage looks out of order. As Sakasané (Arm. 
and Arab. Skakashén) lay in the region of the present-day Ganja,* Sirakéné 
must be looked for in the same direction, and in fact even now the “ Shirak 
steppe " is, shown on Russian maps to the north of Ganja (east of Kakhetia 
and south of the Alazan). | 

(c) Another *Sirakéné, confused by Ptolemy with (b), corresponds to the 
Armenian district Shirak (Balàdhuri, 193: Tayr-Sirj) on the Akhurian 
(now Arpa-chay). The position of this important territory, which included 
the capital Ani, meeta Ptolemy’s reference to the Rivers Kur and Araxes. 

à (d) A southern march of the Armenian kingdom was called Nor-Shirakan 
“New Sbirakan "): Hitbschmann, op. cit., 319. Bome districts of the region 
of Arbela (Erbil) were under ita ruler (bdeaxz), and in his posthumous Südar- 
menten, 1930, p. *59, Marquart resolutely identifies Nor-Shirakan with Adiabéns, 
Le. the plains of Assyria (Nineveh, Arbela). The name Nor-Shirakan is recorded 
in Armenian sources as early as the fourth century: 4.D., and the term “ new ” 
does not necessarily suggest that it had been in existence only for a short period. T 


1 oxi, 14, 14: Pari M xal Opara rds rods wpocayopevouérovs Zapaápas, olo» x«daXorópovs, 
olefoa trtp ris ' Apuarlas wAnctow l'ovpasior xal Mcr. 

1 Bee on them a short notice by Weissbech in Pauli-Wissowa, vii, ool. 1946. 

3 See Marquart, “ Woher stammt der Name Kaukasus,” in Cowcasica, Fasc. i, 1 Theil, 1980, 
62, quoting many passages: Diod., xx, 22, 4; Strabo, xi 2, 1; 5,4; 5,7-8; 14,14; Pimy, 
iv, 88, etc., in which the name Seraoi, Siract is attested, or should be restored. I failed to find 
the oorrection in Muller's edition, Marquart's quotation (p. 917&) bemg wrong. 

t Muller's correction us the more oonvinemg because Strabo desoribos the Sarspers as 

“ soalpers ", and thus was a Scythian custom. 

* Bee Kretechmer in Pauly-Wissowa, ti, 5, 1927. The Siraci should be distinguished from 
the Silioes (Bidioes) connected with Bidak&n (between Uahnü and Eawünduz): see Marquart, 
Sudarmenten, Index. 

* Hubachmann, Dis alarm. Ortsnamen, p. 352. 

1 Rawlinson identified Ptolamy’s ZAparyas Gy khu with Singin, west of Ushni, but this place, 
even if it owed rts name to thé *Bhirak, did not necessarily depend on Nor-Shirakan. 
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Of all these localities it would be most tempting to apply Strabo’s restored 
passage concerning the *Shirak living near the Guranii and Medes, to Nor- 
Shirakan, which lay in the direction of the present territory of the Gfiran. 

Two further names seem to be connected with the ancient Granii. One 
of the sons of Khusrau II, whom his brother Shardé killed in A.D. 628, was called 
Karan (*Garan)-shah The name is formed on the pattern of such territorial 
titles of governors, as Sakan-shah (Bahram iii and Hormizd iii, Kirman-shah 
(Bahram iv), eto. The same ethnical element appears in the feminine name 
Guran-dukht (of. Tiran-dukht), which is attested only in Georgia (since the 
eighth oentury).* The first vowel both in Tovpávio: and Guram-dukht is 
apparently u, although the Greek rendering of the Iranian 6 and 4 is not 

` quite consistent. [See Addition on p. 108.] 

In spite of these new facts there is still some difficulty about the bridging 
of the ancient Guranii with the later Giran (< *Gabarakin). 

The position grows much clearer under the Muslims. The oldest Arab 

' geographer (end of the ninth century), Ibn Khurdadhbih, 14, quotes a list of 
the districts of the Mesopotamian Sawad, which without any doubt goes back 
to Sasanian-times. ‘The district (kura), Ostán Shidh Fayriz, which is 
Hulwün: the revenue of Hulwan together with the Jabar.qa and the Kurds 
is 4,800,000 dirhams.” The ancient town of Hulwan lay near the present-day 
Sar-pol-e Zoháb. The river of Hulwan is the Alvand, which comes out from 
Dartang, drains the region of the Girang and joins the Diyala near Khaniqin.* 
In another passage, p. 4, I. Khurdadhbih explaing that the ira in question 
consists of five subdivisions [tassuj) : Fayrür-Qobüdh, al-Jabal, Tamarra, 
Irbil, and Khaniqin. The latter is the well known place on the highway 
Baghdad-Kermanshah. Irbi is definitely a mistake, for the ancient Arbela 
lies too far from Hulwan and outaide the Sawad.* In the parallel passage of 
Qudama, 235, the name is spalt “Sol which I should restore as LG ja Dartangz- 
or perhaps *Darnak, to suit the presènt day Darna, which lies to the east of 
Dalaht and forms one of the basic parte of Zohab. Támarrá is the older name 
of the Diyala; the tassüj probably comprised only the eastern bank of the 
river, for “ between the Tigris and the Tamarra " lay other ostans. The third 
name is vocalized in the text al-Jabal, but a variant is dotleas. I feel confident 
that one should read *al-Jil, with reference to the district of Gslan, in the 
valley of a left affluent of the Alvand.* Fayrūz-Qobādh is yý st probably the 


1 Justi, Iran. Nomenbuch, p. 121, after Hamas, 61 (Berlin od., 42); repeated in Mujmal 
al-towirikh, ed. Tehran, 1939, p. 37. ; l 

1 Justi, op. cit., 121, arbitrarily explains ib as Babrtm-dukht. 

1 Paár < Raorina (Ctesias); lepóUgs < Pérüa; Teolêpns < Gao&0ra. The Greeks 
rather abuse tho tambre o: Zapóp < Sapuar, Büpür. | 

4 There 1s no doubt that Alvand is but a Persian popular etymology of the ancient Hulwan. 
The Kurds call the river Hajaswün. 

5 Ibid., 41, even Shahrastir is referred to separately from Hulwin ; Ibid., 04, al-Tirhin 
and Deqüqk are under the dependencies of Maugi, which is described outside the Bawid. 

* Also vide infra the quotation from the Neshat al-quiüb. 
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upper (eastern) part of Hulwan near Barpol Roughly speaking the ostan 
of Hulwan comprised the later area of Zohab. “Of the two special classes of 
local population, the. Kurds and the Jabar.qa (var. Kābār.ka, *Gabar.ka), 
I am strongly tempted to take the latter for the ancestors. of the Güràn. _ 

The same name oocurs also in I. Faqih, 245, who, among the marvels of 
Hamadan, describes the salt lake (mamliha) of Farāhān (still existing to the 
north of Bultan&bad), adding that “ Kurds and *Jáb&raq export the salt to 
every destination in Media (Hla jams‘ buldan al-Jabal) ". This indication would 
suggest that there was a settlement of the same class in Central Persia, a 
considerable distance east of the region of Zagros. 

De Goeje clearly saw that the m ig connected sit Persian ob 

>W which he translated as “a herd”, and freely interpreted as 
“ hertismen ” (“ pasteurs”’), whereas the true translation of gáubara should 
be “ ox-rider, or bull-rider". Whether the term is to be explained literally 
or connected with:& personal name, we shall see that ite association with 
the southern shores of the Caspian is very probable. : < 

The name also occurs in Mas'üdi's catalogue of Kurdish tribes of Media 
(al-Jibal), Murūj, iii, 203:  "Shàdanjàn, Lazba (Luri?), Madanjàn, 
Mazdanakan, Barisan, Khali (*Jalali < Galali), Jabar. qi, Jawani, Mastakan.”’ 
This list is slightly completed in Mas'üdi's Tanbth, 88-91: “ Baz.njan, Shihjan, 
Sh&d.njàn, N.siw.ra, Büdhikàn (*Barzikan 1), Luri, Jwr.qàn, Jawani, Barisi, 
Jalali, Mashtakan, Jabar.qa, Jurüghan, Kikàn,- Majurdan, Hadhbani, eto.” 
It is certain that the names Jabar.gs (list i) and Jwrgan (list ii), both followed 
by Jawani, refer to the samo tribe. Jwrq-an (*Jawaraq-an) differs only by the 
reduction’ of the lengths and the spirantization of the mtervocalio b. Mastakan/ 
Mashtakan closes the original list, and it is most likely- that Jabar.ga of the 
Tanbih is only an explanatory gloss incorporated in the new text. The same 
y be true of the additional Jurüghan (for *JGraghan, *Jawaraghan). It is 
noteworthy that the name interesting us is coupled with Jawani, which 
apparently refers to the Jaf, who even now live in the closest touch with the 
Güràn. The earlier form of their name appears in that of one of their districte, 
Jawan-rid (< Jàwan-rüd, influenced by the Persian word javan “ young ”). 
*Jalali also corresponds to the tribe Galali still living in the same neighbourhood. 
Thus our original assumption concerning the older form of the name Giran 
gains weight in the light of Mas'üdi's passage. 

The middle of the tenth century is a period of Iranian Renaissance. Under 
the shadow of the Iranian (Daylamite) dynasty of Büyids small Iranian rulers 
appear in Azarbayjan,-Kurdistan, eto. à 

Towards 348/959 Hasandya b. Hasan, chief of the Barzikan Kurds, founded 
an important principality in the region of Zagros. Still more remarkable was 
the long reign of his son arid successor Badr (360—406/919—1014), who is very 
favourably: judged by the historians! : he re-educated his tribe, protected the 

"OY Tajarih al-usmam : [Abü-BShuja'], 287-299, . 337; [Ibn-Muhassin, 429, 449—454, *Utbi, 
ed. Lahore, 285 (Pers. trans., 884), à 
"wor rr. rart l. i : 6 
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P 
peasants, and equitably assessed the taxes. His possessions extended from 
Northern Luristan (Sábür-khwüst) and even the approaches of Khüristàn, 
TA, ix, 172, to Bhahrazür, TA., ix, 173. Under Badr, the Jwrqan (*Jauraqün) 
are often mentioned. In 405/1014 Badr marched against the Kurdish chief 
Hiusayn b. Maa'üd and laid siege to his castle Ao-«,. The hardships of a winter 
campaign provoked discontent among his men, and he was killed by “one of ` 
their division called Jüragàn ". Husayn sent his body to be buried at Mashhad 
‘Ali (Kttfa), ‘which would indicate some Shf‘a leanings on the part of Badr. 
The Jüraqàn fled to the Bayid Shams al-Daula, but possibly only the guilty 
part of the tribe is meant in this case. Under 417/1026 the Kakoyid ‘Ala 
al-daula appointed a cousin off his over Sabir-khwast with the addition of the 
Jūraqān. More directly the latter were placed under a special chief Abul- 
Faraj Bábünt, who was related to them. This led to further conflicté and. 
struggles, TA., ix, 247. Sabtir-khwast (ie. the present-day Khurram-abad) 
lies so far from the Zagros range that we have to assume that Babint’s Jragan 
were established somewhere nearer to Luristan. In fact, under 418/1027: 
Ibn al-Athir, ix, 251, hmts ata collaboration between the Kakoyid ‘Ala al-Daula 
and a part of Jüraqàn in the battle fought near Nihavand, and, under 423 /1032, 
ibid., ix, 289, at the presence of Jragan near B&bür-khwüst. . 

When in 437/1046 Ibrahim Yinnal sent by Tughril took Hamadan, the 
master of this city, Karshāsf b. ‘Ala al-Daula, fled to the Jüragàn. Yinnal 
set out for al-Baymara, lying in North-Western Luristan on the upper Karkha, 
and attacked “the Kurds established in the neighbourhood and belonging 
(min) to the Jüragàn ". The latter with Karshasf fled to the country of Shihab 
al-Daula Abul Fawüris Mangür b. Husayn, who apparently was the ruler of 
*Huwayza (not al-Jazira) in Khuristan ; of. 14.; ix, 448. The flight must have 
been down the Karkha valley. ^ » i 

All these references show that in the first part of the eleventh oentury a 
least a part of the Jüreqàn was occupying some territory on the northern 
approaches of Luristan. They may have been connected with the Jabarag 
referred to by I. Faqth (vide supra), or, possibly, with the part of the tribe ' 
guilty of the murder of Badr (vide supra). < l 

The eventa recorded in I. Athtr are also described in the Mujmal al-tavarikh 
(620/1126), whose anonymous author was a native of Asad-abad (west of 
Hamadan) and was well acquainted with the area in question. He uses the 
same source as Ibn al-Athir,! but gives some interesting parallels. For I. Athir’s 
OV) s> “Jawraqin,? the aithor substitutes OUl 5° Gurdnan throughout, and 
thus confirms our original surmise. Secondly, the Mujmal preserves’ some , 
details omitted m I. Athir. It explains how in the course of his struggle with 
‘his son Hilal (Hilal) Badr fought against his own tribe the Barzikanan (Barzikàn). 
` 1 The Mwjmal has bean carefully edited by Bahir, Tehran, 621/1989. — . bo 

! Kitab-i Taji of SAbl. 

|? Plurale n -aki» still prevail in Gürkn! dialecta':,Mann-Hadank, Muadarten der Girán, 
106, 378. l ] zi n 


b 
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Then he elevated (bar kashid) the Gtirinan, so that nobody stood closer to 
Badr than they. Nevertheless they conspired and killed him: in 406/1014 
while he was besieging Khishin (sic) b. Mas‘fd in his fortress A> FF on the 
banks-of the Bafid-rüd. It looks improbable that Badr could have extended 
his operations to the basin of the Bafid-rüd flowing-into the Caspian Sea, and 
I strongly suspect that this name stands in the Mujmal for Ol sy (misread : 
2352), Le. the middle course of the Diyala which separates Zohab (in the 


south) from Awrāmān (in the north). A $S (L.A. dow S , Sharafnama Ame) 
cannot be identified, but if Safid-rtid = Sirwin ib is likely that the fortress 
in question was tra S Küsaj and stood near the present-day village Kūsaj-i 
Haji] in Awr&máni takht. In this case the Giran who accompanied Badr 
were operating acrosa the river in the immediate neighbourhood of their 
present territory. | 

One detail in the Muşmal merits.our attention. The Güràn are said to have 
killed Badr by throwing their javelins (span), this weapon being particularly 
connected with the Caspian provinces and the Daylamites. 

v In Yáqüt's geographical dictionary. (623/1225) the Jawraqan (misspelt 
J teagan, as often in Ibn al-Athir) are definitely referred to Hulwàn, ii, 151. 

Hamdullih Qazvini, Nuehat al-qulüb (140/1940), p. 165, in de&cribing the 
highway from Kermānshāh to Hulwan (via Kerend and the famous pass of 
Taq-i girr&) adds: ‘í but by Gil-u-Gilàn the road, (although) 1 farsakh longer, 
is easier." In another passage, p. 220, the author explains that the River 
Nahravàn, ie. Diyala, consists of two branches. ‘One of them (ite. Sirvan or 
Diyala'proper) comes from “the side of Sirvan ”, whereas the other (ie. the 
Hulwan, Halawan, Alvand) “rises from the region (hudüud) of Gil-u-Gilàn, " 
d tbé pass of T&q-i girr& ; it rises from a great spring sufficient to turn some 
water-mills and. passes Hulwan, Qasr-i Shirin, and Khaniqin ". There ‘is 
doubt that Qazvini has in view the river rising from the gorge above Rijáb 
(Dartang). In fact, along it passed thé well-known variant of the main road.* 
Thus the characteristic name *Gfl-u-Gilàn in Hamdullah's text refers to the 
heart of the Giran territory and not to the valley of Gilan joining the Alvand 
much lower down. With this reservation the term used by Qazvint is note- 
worthy. : ` 

Towards 744/1343 the Egyptian scholar Shihab al-Din al-‘Omari compiled 
a valuable table of Kurdish tribes according tó the contemporary sources. 
He begins his description with thé Gūrāns : ‘‘ Dans les montagnes de Hamadan 
et de Schehreur on trouve une nation de Curdes appelés Kouranis (al- Küraniya), 

1 There is a famous sanctuary in the village. In Awrkmkn I was told that Kilsaj does not 
stand for Persian ^ beardless ” (kesa, kosa). I think the name is oonnooted with the tribe Kies! 
whioh was formerly in oocupation of Shahraxttr. Its remnants live row among the Z&z&, 

* Evityü-chelebi, iv, 377; A. Pinçon in Sir D.iRoss, Sir Anthony Sherloy, p. 148; Bir H. 
Rawlinson, JEGS., 1889, p. 38; Chirikov, Putgroy 1849-1852, Bt. Petersburg, 1875, 
801-5: ‘Kerend-Btvanl)-Rijib ; description of the kotree of the Alvahd which liea in the Rf&b 
gorge but closely north of Taq-! girr& (in.its “ region”), t 
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qui sont mir belliqueux et se composent de soldats et d'agriculteurs 
(jund-wa-raiya). Ils habitent un lieu appelé Raoust alemir Mohammad 
(Rawst al-amir Muhammad) et un sutre nommé Derteng (Dartang). Ils ont 
| à leur tête l'émir Mohammad. Leur nombre s’éléve à` plus de 5,000 hommes et 
il ne rAgne entre eux aucune semence de division et de discorde.” t 

Darteng is the integral part of Zohab and as such is mentioned in the 
'Turco-Persian treaty of 1639." Thus for the middle of the fourteenth century 
we get a confirmation af the presence of the Giran in their present country ; 
but they must have lived there for centuries before that date. The other 
centre of the Gür&n, usually coupled with Dartang, is Darna (*Darnak) ? 
which les on the eastern side of Dalahü in the Zimkan valley. This name 
cannot be detected in Rawst. The latter remains a puzzle, but it is possible 
that it refers to the habitat of the more easterly branch of the Garan! 

According to Shihab al-Din the Giran consisted of warriors and peasanta. 
The usual reason for such division is the subjugation of one tribe by another, 
and, should this surmise be true, the Giran may have found on the spot some 
earlier population, although we can imagine other causes of the social stratifica- 
tion of the tribes. 

Considerable changes took place in Kurdistan in the thirteenth century. 
The Mongol invaders were mercilessly exterminating the Iranian mountaineers. 
According to Shihab al-Din, after the sack of Baghdad (A.D. 1258), the Kurds of 
Shahraztir belonging to the tribes 44]! (#Kêsa) and a Ui (1) emigrated to” 
Syria and Egypt, and their place was taken “par une autre nation 49> 
dont les membres ne sont point de -véritables-Kurdes”. Quatremére restores 
this latter name as 4 ~>, and in this case it would be tempting to connect it , 
with the: name of the Hasanoya dynasty. As the Gürün were among th 
supporters of Badr, it is possible to imagine that they were designated af 
the founder of the dynasty.* At all eventa, the detail about the expansion 
a non-Kurdinh population is too precise to havo bonn invented: aud apart fro 
the Gür&n group of tribes we cannot imagine any other substitute for the 
Kurds available on the spot. 

In spite of the importance which Sharaf Khan attaches to the Gürün in 
the Introduction to his History of the Kurds (1005/1596), in the text of his 
book he refers to them only occasionally and with some confusion. At his» 
time the majority of the Güràn lived under the leadership of the Kalhtr and 






1 1 Translated by Quatremòre, Notices et Extraits, 1838, xii/1, pp. 506-7. Towards afp. 1258 
Dartang was ruled on behalf of the caliph by a Hisám al-Din ‘Akka, to whom Hulagu restored 
Qal'a Mwh (f) and Rwda (*Deudiin 1). See Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatrémere, p. 255. 

E san parag LET IAEA a a aa 
Alvand debouches into the Zohab plain. 

* See our interpretation of L Khurd&dhbih, 14 va. p. 80. 

* Poembly Samgkan of Balidhurt. 

5 Perhaps: * Daudas, a villige behmd Dalaht. 

* It is quite posuble that Hasendya's tribe BarzfkKn were of an ongin similar to that of the 
Gür&n. i 
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e Ardalan, and this'led to the usual confusion of dynasties and tribes. Sharaf 
An's intention was apparently to group under Kalkur? all the southern 
non-Kurmanj) Kurds of Kermanshah (and possibly Senne), but on p. 317 
he states that “ the ‘ashirat of the Kalhur is called Giran”. He also admits, 
p. 83, that the ancestor of the Ardalan had long lived among the Giran, before, 
‘towards the end of the Chengizid rule in Persia, he became the lord of Shahrazfir. 
On p. 296 Sharaf Khan admits that the rulers of the Braddst were from the 
Garan tribe, or rather from the children of Hilal b. Badr. Speaking of the 
“Persian” Kurds (Siyah-Mansiir, Chigani, and Zangana) Sharaf Khan leta 
them (or perhaps their chiefs t) come from Luristan, but adda that “ there is 
« report that they were from Gürán and Ardalàn ". An interesting detail may 
"ie noted in the fact that Shah-verdi Khan, ruler of the Northern Luristan 
1006 /1597),.trying to recover Khurram-abad, levied “ a group of the Giran 
ribs”, which suggests that, as in Badr b. Hasan’s time, Gür&n were still 
»und in Northern Luristan.? 
; According to Sir H. Rawlinson * the Kalhur were ousted from Zohab by 
Sultan Murad IV, who gave their lands to the Bájilàn whom he brought from 
Mosul.4 Thanks to O. Mann, we know now that the Bajilan of Mosul speak 
a dialect closely akin to Gür&ni. The conqueror's scheme was to control the ` 
Gürün through his own subjecta, who originally must have been a colony of 
the same group of tribes. After this, according to Rawlinson, the Kalhur 
assumed the name of Gitran, “which had been previously applied to the Kurdish 
peasantry ”, and split into three groups: Qal‘a-Zanjir, Kerend, and Bevanij. 
This explanation naturally applies only to the Kalhur of Zohib. The equation 
Gür&n = peasantry is not in keeping with Sharaf Khàn's passage (p. 317) 
wp? ‘ed above, “All we can aay about the changes after A.D. 1689 is this: the 
urs, deprived of their privileged position, became absorbed in the Gürán - 
and the Bajilan took the leadership over the whole conglomeration of 
ibes. It is characteristic, however, that th Bajilan pashas built for themselves 
new residence in the plain (the now ruined borough of Zohāb) and so remained 
on the outakirts of the Gürün territory. It is possible that a part of the Jaf . 


1 Nothing defiurte is known about the origin of the Kalhur and their name. "Ther chiefs 
wanted their genealogy to go back to the Arsead satrap Güdarx b. Giv, Sharaf-ndma, 317. 
I wonder whether Kalhur is not derived from *kal-swor “ buffalo-egters/'. An mportant village 
Kalzorta Hes north of Ardabil: of. Susila al-nasab-+ Safawiya, p. 12. | 

1 Tt is astonishing how well the Ahl-i Haqq writings sre soquainted with the geography of 
Northern Lunstan; see my Notes sur les ARIA Ragg, pp. 22, 42. A number of fervent adherents 
of their religion are found m thet region (espeaially the Dilf&n). It is quite poemble that a number 
of originally “ Guran ” tribes have changed their speech to the local Lari dialect. 

* Sir H. Rawlinson had exceptional opportunrties for observing the Gür&n in 1886 when ho 
was in command of a Gürim regiment: see “ Notes on a march from Zoháb ", in JEGS., 1889, ix, 
26-116. I have also used an official memorandum of the same author on the Turco-Persian 
fronter (1844). 

t Nami, i, 474, says that in ap. 1630 tho chief of the Bājlän arrived ın Mosul with 40,000 
Kurds to pay homage to Khusrev Pasha. The tribe Irved m the desert m the direction of Baghdad 
and was a cross (matajdnis) between Kurds and Arabs (1). 
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whom. the Persians called Jàf-i Muradi, ie. those connected with Sultasmm 
Murad IV, was settled in Zohab to support the Bajilan rulers. 

When the Persians had the upper hand they tried to cripple the power o: 
the Bajilan. “Nadir Shah, who was opposed by Ahmad Pasha Bajilan, deported 
a part of his tribe to the neighbourhood of Khurram-&büd.* The last pasha of 
Zohab of the Bajilan family was removed by prince Muhammad ‘Ali Mirza 


' (governor of Kermanshah from 25, viii, 1806-22, xi, 1821), who restored the 


- 


leadership to the original Giran of Qal'a-Zanjtr, resident at Gahvāra.? | 4 


3. CONCLUSIONS . 

"We come now to the conclusions resulting from the asy of the sourdes :— 

(1) The name of the tribe appears in early Islamic sources as Jabarag 

> “Jauragan > *Górünaán. This development seems to exclude the etymol 
gabran > goran and on the contrary to confirm de Goeje's explanation of the 
name as *ga(c)büra(k), '* bull-riders." I now feel confident that the old resi 
of the Gür&n khans Gahedra is nothing but a Persian popular etymol 
( cradle ”’) for the original *Gávara. The Giitan themselves told me that the 
Persian transcription was inadequate; and in Chirikov, p- 302, I find the name 
transcribed in Russian Tapaper, i.e, presumably *Gaearak. ' 

_. (2) This original name is most likely to be connected with the Caspian 
provinoes. The eponym founder of the dynasty under which Gilan became 
united with Western Tabaristan * was called Gil-Gaubara. This name clearly 
follows the legendary tradition. If Gi refers to the king’s origin, Gaubara 
apparently syribolizes his newly acquired territory connected with the memory 
of Faridün. Ibn Isfandiyar, 15, and Zahir al-Din, 13, call this‘hero gav-savar 
“ bullrider", and so he is represented on Persian miniatufes.* Curiously 
enough the Nuhat al-qulüb applies the term *Gil-i Gilàn +o Dartang, which i 
the very heart of the Gürün territory. Even now one of the left affiuen 
the Alvand is called Gilan.* These cannot be mere coincidences. In th 

1 See Türikki Nadiri, od. 1286, H. Nidir by-passed TAG girrk by & more southerly roa 
of G&r-rsvkn which Khurshid Efendi, Rusa. tranal., 135, identafled, with Qal'a-Shahfn. 

1 Rawlinson’s 1844 memorandum. 

* This is said to have happened towards A.D. 645-660 : ce Zahir al-Din, ed. Dorn, pp. 39-40 ; 
Justi, Iramisches Namenbuch, 117, 480, 433 ; Bebino, “Lea dynasties du Mixandargn,” in 
J.As., juillet 1980, p. 488. 

4 This 1s a further evolution af the story, re eee 
Faridfm was brought up on the milk of ths cow Barmiya. int of fact, Firdaus! gives p 
ern id Uv delene Aa ag B e Demy a le bel eis vic fee AR EE 
seoks refuge, Avesta, Yad 17, 15, and Fariiün (Frétin) collects dust to «mite his enemies, 
Déakort, 814, 10-17 (Y owe the two references to H. W. Bailey). 

1 Also ace below point (5) on the geographical proximity af some pios connected with 
*Gāuběra to those galled after Gilin. For, the loo&&on of the Güubkr& near the Caspian qne 
might quote another passage from the Nuzhai al-qulūb: “ Mahmüd-Kbád ( (built by Ghixkn-khan 
south of the Kur estuary) Hes in the plain Găybări on the coast of the Caspian sea.” Still mare 
interesting is the.mention of + Kirin (*Gürán)-dasht in the report of Ulj&ytu's campaign against 
Clan (in the spring of 707/1808): the [khan marching from Bultantys reached Loushin (on 
tho Shih-rid) vie Kirin-dasht. Loushkn is a well-known crossing of the Sh&h-riid above Manji, 
and Kürkn-dasht must-have lain west or south-west of it, OL Ta'rikh-i Uljayts, Bib. Nat, 
Supp. pers. 1419, fol. 42. 
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light a legend picked up by Soane from Auramis acquires some practical interest. 


According to it, “ Darius the Mede expelled the original Aoram from his | 
native place near Demavand .. . and he fled with his. brother Kandul, the 
supposed eponym of Kandula, to Media." 1 ; 
(3) From ancient times the Caspian provinces had been & reservoir of 
human energy overflowing and spreading westwards. The Bundahishn, xxxi, 38, 
describes the wooded highlands of the south-western Tabaristan (Padhiskhwar-, 
gar) as a country whose inhabitants go on foot, are shepherds, ‘are . prolific 
(hutahishnth), and are victorious over their enemies. The role of the region is 
similar to that of Scandinavia in the Viking Age. Many place names along the 
western border of Iran bear witnées to such infiltrations; a place called 
Daylamistan existed in Shahrasiir, Yaqht, ii, 711; Dümān (older Dilmagan) 
is still the chief place of Salmas; 4 sizeable district to the south-west of Lake 
Urmia is called Lahijan (as the town in Gilan).* Gaubéra (often joined with 
Gil) would be a similar trace of migrations in the more southern area of Zagros. 
(4) In the neighbourhood of the chief Zagros pass the Garan (*Gavbarak) 
are mentioned already by I. Khurdadhbih (end of the ninth century); but, as 
we have said, his list of ostāns ia undoubtedly of Sasanian origin. As the ostan 
of Hulwin was named after Péróz (a.D. 459-484), it looks probable that this 
king might have been responsible for the settlement of the whole area. His 
son Kavat (^ Fayrüs Qubàdh" 1) may have specially developed one of the 


cantons of this oetàn. It is obvioüs that the Sasanian kings devoted much 


attention to the security of the principal pass connecting their Mesopotamian 
capital Ctesiphon with the Iranian homeland. The original non-Iranian tribes 
of Zagros® could have easily survived down to Parthian and Sssanian times, 
and their displacement and iranicization must have been a part of the Sasanian 
policy. It will be helpful to remember Marquart’s conclusion, Frandahr, 126, 
acoording to which Daylam and’ Padhishkhwargar were brought into a closer 
contact with the rest of the Empire only under Kavat I (485-531), or even 
Khuarau I (531-579). Concurrently, the excess of population might have been 
diverted towards the Zagros. 

(D) As regards the other colonies of Giran,‘ the report of Ibn al-Faqih 
on the presence of some Jabaraq near Farahan may be substantiated by the 
name of the village Gevare (Gavara) which Chirikov, 180, places at 5 farsakhs 
to the south-east of Sulfanibad. Ohirikov's index (p. 685) suggests even that 
the considerable River Gavert (a left affluent of the Strvan) should be explained 
as *Gavára-rüd:or *Gavdra-rid. Such haplology is quite likely, especially if, 
remembering our hypothesis oh the connection of the Gran. with the Caspian, 


' we add that a small tributary of the Gàverttis called Kan!-Gilan. Only twenty 


1 To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disgwise, p. 377. i 

1 In the Hudad al-‘Alam, p. 420, I'offered a hypothesis on the origin of the Iranian inhabitants’ 
of Shirvén and Deghest&in from the Caspian provinces. I am also tempted to attribute some 
Caspian origins to the name of the Küh-Gilf district of Fars (*Géloyo, Gal -+ bya). ` 

1 Bee Huaing, Der Zagros wad seins Volker, 1908. 3 | 

* On p. 77, note 2, we have quoted some isolated place-names whioh may prove to be 
connected with the further western expansion of the Gürkn. 
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miles to the south of the G&verü on a headwater of the River Baniyan, there 
Btill exista a Gitrani speaking colony of Kandüla, and twelve miles downstream 
from the latter lies a village Gilana. 


We have seen that several sources point to the presence of some Gürün in 


the direction of Northern Luristan and the basin of the Kerkha (Saymars).* 
A village Gahwareh, lying some five miles to the south of Bisutfin, may be 

a colony of the well-known Gahwareh (*Gàv&ra) on the Zimkān (vide supra). 

More curious is the name of the pase ! leading from the Sa valley to the 


district of Harésam, over the mountain Wardalan: M. Gahowareh (mil, 


mal in Kurdish * neck, pass”). The region is very little known and thus we 
are still reduced to mere guesses as to who are the present-day representatives 
of the local Jauraq&n = Giran. Remembering the disposition of the Güràn 
towards esoteric doctrines,? we should attach some significance to the fact that 
one of the most important centres of the sect, the residence of the descendants 
of Khan Atash, is in Garraban, some five miles downstream from the confluence 
of the Rivers Gamaslab and Qara- su, on the threshold of Luristan. Khan- 
Atash is- said to have risen from the tribe of the Dilfan. The latter are the 
moet important Ahli Hagg tribe of the Northern Luristan.* The Dilfan are 
said to speak the Southern Kurdish dialect Lákki, but their group of clans 
may have absorbed some of the Gfürüni-speaking population. A,detail may 
indicate & connection of the Dilfan with the Caspian provinces: in 1891 my 
late friend Agha Bam, himself of Dilfan origin, led a religious revolt in Kalar- 
dasht, on the eastern frontier of the ancient Daylam.* 

(6) The last stage of our argument ought to be a comparison between the 
dialects of the Güràni group (Gftrànt proper, Awrami, Bajilani, Zāzā) and some 
definite group of dialects of the Central plateau. In 1906 O. Mann was ready 
to see -in,Girani dialects “descendants of the old Median language” 


(“ Abkümmlinge der alten mediachen Sprache ”),! but three years later he lees - 


 ambitiously defined Giran] and Zàz& as “ central diglects-”. * That Girani 


1 T wonder whether the River GANA Sowing into tho Seymare us of tho same origin, Chinkov, 
278-280, tranecribes this name Gavara (f). 


* Names of passes are an important feature of toponymy. 


* Thetr homes are in the plain of Kh&ve, lymg west of Allshtar. Their clans are Kakavand, 
Tevand, Altimfvand, eto. 

10. Mann, Die Mundartes der Lur-Stimans, p. xxiii, but without any illustrative texta. 

* The rather unusual namo Difa might be connected with that of tha most conspicuous 
peak of Qlan, Dwifab (Dalfak, Dwrfak). As pointed out by Tomaschek, the latter may reflect 
the name of the Apifvxes, who, according to Ptol, vi, 25, lived in the neighbourhood of the 


Kadusioi and Gelai, apparently to the east of tho estuary of the Amardos = Sefld.rud. Gn the ' 


other hand, the principal tribe of Kal&r-dasht is Khoj&vand, « clan of the Kurds of Garris 

transplanted to Gilan by Aghi Muhammad Shah. There is a suspicion that the Ahl-i Haqq 

Saclay a ja Pa ki ura ot Ml ian anaa 
7 Mann, Mundarten d. Grün, 52, Mundartex der Zasa, 24, 

(O9 Die Tájti-Mundarien der Provins Fars, 1000, p. xxili: “ Disse beiden, falschlich fur 

Beardie ae alama Dislekte gelidrem durchins xu desigalgori Mundarten, dle Geiger als" sentralé 
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is very distinct from Kurdish there cannot be any doubt, but the ' central” 
dialects of Persia present such extraordinary combinations of lexical and 
grammatical elements that a comparison with any one of them would result 
in & certain number of similitudes and a great number of differences. 

As a special group, the “ Caspian dialecte ” have been insufficiently explored, 
and we have yet to reckon with some surprises in the out-of-the-way valleys. 
As suggested above, Caspian provinces hed been the principal reserve from 
which colonists had poured forth, and it is poasible that whole tribes quitted 
their homes to be occupied by other groups. We know practically nothing * 
of the dialect which was spoken in the original homes of the Daylamites who in 
the tenth century lorded it over Persia and Mesopotamia. The divergencies 
of the existing dialects may have developed during their long separation. 
In such conditions we should prefer to leave historical suggestions to the future 
explorers of dialects rather than make any hasty identifications on our own 
behalf. 


4. WRITTEN LITERATURE IN QŪRĀNĪ 


For the moment one can only draw up an approximate inventory of the 
Giirani literature. Even when the names of the authors are known, the details 
of the latter's biographies comprising the dates are still lacking. A distinction 
between the dialects is equally impossible, for the written Gürüni is a literary 
«own and in the eyes of the local population the Güráni literature appears as 
one indiscriminate group of compositions. In'the dialect of Awr&màn “ to sing ” 
is girang čarrin.? i 

In prose we know only the religious tracta of the Ahli Haqq. The copy 
of ther religious book Saranjam, of which in 1911 ,l published a Russian 
translation, is in Persian, but apart from the intercalated verses in Girani 
it has preserved traces of Gür&ni phrases in prose.* Hajji Ni‘mat-allah, author 
of the Firgan al-akhbar,* says that he wrote in “ Kurdish " a Risāla-yi tahgig, 
and by “ Kurdish” he most probably means Gürüni, for elsewhere (p. 8) he 
writes that “ Kurdish " was the language (rabán-s zai) of Sultan Sohik, 
whom we know to have spoken Gürünt, The “ Kurdish” quotations in the 
Firgan prove also to be in Güráni. 

The poetio literature in Güránr is of three classes : epic, lyric, and religious. 

In what follows I often refer to the three MSS. originally acquired by 


: Cl. Rich and R. Taylor, and now belonging to the British Museum. With no 


1 Of the latest survey by H. W. Bailey in BI., under “ Perma”. 

* Only & number of typical personal names and a couple of words: lawk “ good ", wshisdum. 
“a war cry”. See Mmoraky, La domination des Daslamiias, p. 29. 

* Benedicteen-Ühristensen, p. 122. . ` ; 

4 Mmorsky, Afaiériawz, 12, 51. Only later I went through the Mirin! verses with a Gürkn. 

* P. 23. On this MB. in my possession seo Minorsky, “ Toumari,” In Rev. de P Histoire des 
Rehgions, January, 1928, pp. 90-105. 

t During my visit to Sulémin! in 1084 I received as a gift a Persian MS. contaming the 
genealogies of the Shaykhs of Barxenje, who are connected with Sultan Soh&k. I was told 
thet a Kurdish (sic) translation had been made of the ` 
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outside assistance Rieu sucoseded in deciphering the meaning of the text: and 
in preparing a clear resumé of the Güráni grammar, Cat. Pers. MSS., ii, 728-734. 
, He also came to the conclusion that “ although spoken in Kurdistan,’ the 
. dialectis essentially Persian ". For lyrica I quote the B.M. Or. 6444 (fol. 8-54), 

from which | excerpts were published by the late E. B. Soane, JRAS., January, 

1921, 57-81. A list of its contents was compiled for me by Mr. 8. Topalian in 
1927. / Very instructive were some items on Kurdish poeta which Dr. Said 
khan Kordestani communicated to me in Tehran, on 5th July, 1917. In May, 
1914, in Zohab, and in 1918, in Senna, I acquired a number of Gêrani MSS., 

but most of the MSS. were stolen after I left Perkia in 1919. Fortunately 
I have kept the passages which I had taken down under the dictation of 


my friend the Salar of the ey who, a8 a Md mper Bome time in 
Tehran in 1917. 


co | | 
(1) Kstab-i Xurid-4 Xaver, on the love of Khursitd, prince of the country of 
Khavar, for Kharámàn, daughter of the Emperor of China, by an unknown author 
(early nineteenth century, Add. 7829, 68 ff. 15 lines to page), from which Rieu 
quotes seven verses, beginning damay hamd-+ 8àt || jahan Gfarin. Here is the 
beginning of the letter of Khurkid to Kharaman, as dictated in 1917 from my 
own copy now lost :— 
Qalam girt wa das Behrüs-e sàrwar 
Nuwisā juwäw nàcdàr-e kejar 
Sar nama wd ino tala ena kýrd 
Awal esme zat muškul-gušā kra 
2) Leyh-va-Majman, Add. 7829, ff. 68-184 (15 TM to page). Beginning : 
Tahiti un | hac Bom A MB. of mine contains a fragment of this 
poem: “Leyli goes to see Majnün at the mountain of Najd” (186 verses). 
` I was told that the author is Mala Walow (*hdlow “ eagle ” or walow “ child”, 
arab. walad), a Gfttran of Gahvara who waa stil alive towards 1876-1885. 
Here is the beginning of this popular episode :— 
: Küle sow moy] kárd yak kow Anwr-iah 
Meyle Leyli dak düszahs leyl kärd 
Sow kabe sPray dast-e Dujeyl kind 
Jarbiyan 5 jar dan wt hokm-e lawa 
Bow ła ahiam Bani-Sypawa 1 
(3) Khusrau-u-Sharin, Add. 7826, dated 1231/1816, 151 ff. (cirea 1,812 lines), 
acephalons, beginning gait ba-pasdw-Adl || ba-dil-girani. A complete copy of the 
poem belongs to the Preussische Staatabibliothek, Pertsch, p. 963, No. 995, 
142 fL, copied in 1241/1825, bought: by Hornle in Tabriz in 1837. A third 
— gopy was formerly in my possession. I have now only the beginning of the 
passage on the birth of Khusrau-i Parvis. 


' 1 Bant Bhaybün. - 
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« Maxlüd(e) mawjüd ba-kam-o-waga 
. Separdas wa-das diyan-uiaya |. 
Petanas wi-birg walay bü-amár 1 
; o Párwarekel dán be-Sthd-u-bakar 
(4) Farkad-u-Shirin, MB. Hornle, cf. Pertsth, p. 968, No..994, fol. T0b-98, 


beginning :— e^ 
~ — bà parda-yi ghayb || bë ‘ayb péruirda 
ks rusit fa || tamám nakdrda 

My copy of the poem ig incomplete, 54 ff., circa 1,680 verses, end of the 
nineteenth century. Beginning: ki dérwàd wa-kam || tà ba-sar bordam. Fol. 30v. : 
“Shirin goes to Bistüitün." < 

Beinow ja Strin deldar-e dirin 
Hdway Farhad kirad na Qasr-c Birin - 
Jäfakišā wes Gnodrdgs wä-yäd 
Bana kird baya bawind Farhad ; 
(5) Bahram-va-Gulandam: the love adventures of Bahram, son of the 
“king of Kishvar, and Guland&m, princess of Chine. Br. Mus., Add. 23554, 
53 ff., 12 lines to a page, early nineteenth century. Beginning :— 
ja “eg ydeór || mäjūša ban bêrg 

JA dgi mala || na'ráy wend bărg ere: 

(8) Haft zwàn-s: Rustam, MS. Hörnle, Pertach, p. 968, No. 994, ff. 1-28b 
(Kurd. MSO Peterm., ii, No. 14). The poet sings Rustam’s exploits in 
Mazandaran, see SAaÀ-nama, ed. Vullers, i 335-357. Beginnings: Be-nàm-i 
bë dun || bannay bekiarin Padekay bē bak || jehan afarin. i 

I heard mentioned a poem Bustam-u-div-i sefid (Vullers, i, 351), which must 
be an episode from the Hajt-zwan. 

(T) Sohráb-u-Bustam, occupies ff. 26a-b5a of the same MB. Harnle. 

(8) Jahangw-u-Rustem. Jahangir is a son of Rustam, and his adventures 
are reminiscent of those of his brother Sohrab : ef. Ethé in Grund. der Iran. 
Phi.,ii 284. A MS. formerly in my possession (bought in Zohab) begins :— 

` Afarinanda ens-u-jinn-u jan, 
Ar beBey taufiq hoyya là-yanóm 
Samay buwah ža dastón-e Sam: 
Za ba'da Sokrab šahīd-e zānjăr ` 
Rostam ta hejran was kárd, ddr-be-dár 
` (9) Kstab- Xivaràn, fabulous adventures of ‘Alt b. AbI-Tàlib. Formerly 


in my possession. The episode on the killing of tho Giant algal by Ali begins : 
| (00 Bay mardan ja xiw kirdasan badar 
' 5 3 Hate Saleat pat kirdan exhar |. 
DIT Na kárd madari amir-e gorīn dg 
Sina pay Salsál mal'ün-e bêdin | 


1 will, “ stuff”; b&-amar, ““ amber scented.” 
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(10) Kuab-s Mukammad-s Hanifa, the story of Mubarnmad son of ‘Ali b. 
Abi-Talib and his wife Khaula al-Hanafiyya.! The MB., Paris, Bib. Nat., 
supp. persan No. 777, has 35 ff. Colophon: ''ended the book of Muhammad 
Manifa (sic) in the Gür&ni language, containing a praise of the imam (stc) 
“Ali Murtada, of his face (ry) and of his son M. ifa and concerning their 

. Wars and struggles, in Sha‘ban of the year 1228 from the flight of the Prophet; 
. peace be upon him " (August, 1813). Beginning after basmala :— 
| Ya zodày rakman || ya zoday ghafür 
Ya zodà sirr-püsh || sattár-u-sabür 

(11) Nadir-u-Topal. I only heard mentioned this poem which undoubtedly 
refers to the war of Nadir Shah with the gallant Topal-'Osmàn Pasha, A.D. 1738, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Zohab: see L. Lockhart, Nadir-shah, 
1938, p. 68. l Jd 

` (12) Jang-háma-s shaheada Muhammad *'Aljmirzü ba Kalwà-pàsha. 
The poem ocoupies fol. 55-70 of MS. Hórnle, cf. Pertsch, No. 994. The author, 
Mirza Kerendi, glorifies the victory of Prince ‘Ali Mirzà, governor of Kerman- 
shah, over the K'ahya of David Pasha of Baghdad in June, 1821 : see Rich, 
Narrative, ii, mm This event also took place in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Zohāb. — < 

(18) Jang malaz bà aitash-malat, a heroicomic poem * on the war of locusts 

. With the birds Gyna-mal (in Persian ataí-malül, in Kurdish Ghir-maliié, in 
Arabic samarmar, in Latin Pastor roseus). The author is unknown. As the 
date of invasion of locusts quoted in the text is 1300/1882, the poem was 


written after this date. The MS. in my possession contains 7 ff., 15 lines to- 


page.‘ eos 
V Ogni: 

“Awal ebtedà be-nam-e karim 
rg Fala besmella răhmān-or-rähīm 


Jafig-e aynd-mal Gani bay jarad \ 
Buwäčün yardn zám beSeyn wod-bad : 

Za sdndy hezar sesdd ya kamtdr 
Peya b maldx gurüy bad-nasár 
Molkd gdrmasir tà fahr-e Baghdad 
Wa sowrt zorya gardas dàn wa-bāð 


B. Lyrics 
The best guide available-to Güràn lyrica is the anthology of Br. Mus. 
"Or. 6444, which contains poems of twenty-seven authors, who alt lived before 
A.D. 1788, which is the date of the MS. | - ; 


4 


1. Vide infra, p. 94. ` 


in Padwa. à 
* Bee J. Deny, “ Le légende de l’eau dea sauterelles,” in JA., April, 1938, 823-340. 
* The same MR. contains a ‘° Kurdish ” (i.e. GirünI) alphabet in 20 verses. 


/ 


* To the:same class belongs the fable of the wolf and the fox, taken down by -Benedictaen 


 . alive. ! 


SN 
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1. Manziwt, ft. 10, 32, 33, said to have been scribe at thé court of the vali 
of Ardalin Khusrau Khan I, who ruled 1168~1204/1754-1789 (Soane : 2 poema). 
2. SHAYKH AHMAD TAKETI, f. 11, native of Awraman-i tekht, lived towards 
A.D. 1640 (Soane: 2 poems). ` . i 
3. MUHAMMAD QULI BULAYMAN, ff. 12, 13 (Soane: 'l'poem). 
4. MlrzA Isgintm, f. 26. : ` i 
D. MAULANA Qism, f. 28, i - . 
6. YOsSUF YAsxA, f. 82. According to Dr. Sa'Id-khán he was a servant of 
Khan Ahmad ‘Khan Ardalàn.! His master suspected him of dallying with his 
` wife Kolah-zar Khanum, daughter of Shah 'Abbás, and had him immnred: 
7. SHAYvKH LUTFULLAH, f. 32. : 
8. Moria TAHIR ÀwnAMANT, ff. 32, 88 (Soane: 1 poem). 
9. Irnvàs Baa, f. 33. 
10..Morni FADLULLAH, f. 33. . 2 
-` IL Hasst ‘Aut Mogamman Beo TILAK, f. 84. Tilakt is one of the eastern 
districts of Árdalàn: see '' Senna" in EI. 
12. MAULANA FAngUKH PALANGANI, f. 34 (Soane: 1 poem). 
13. MoLLA Härg FARHAD, f. 34. : 
14. Ripa Bes, f. 39. MN 
15. MUHAMMAD Auty Bed Awnaxl,f.39. | - ad 
‘16. Saavxu Ya'qOn Kuan, f. 40. 
l7. Uways Bre;f. 40. : 
18. MauLANA Yüsur, brother of Molla Habib Kalan, f. 41. 
19. BEAYEH HASAN DARBA-HARDI, f. 45. 
20. ‘App, f. 46. - : 
21. ‘Oman NAZRI, f. 40. 
22. SHAYKH MUSTAPA Taxur! (i.e. of Awr&màn-i takht), f. 48. 
23. Siri ‘AL? KEVANT (1), f. 49. eo BULL 
24. SHAYKH Aman MOT (1), f. 49. | 
25. LALU KHUSRAU, f. 50. : 
26. SHAYKH SHams AL-DIN Danna-HagD!, f. Dl. . 
27. Usràp MEÄ’'H f. Bl. ~ 
28. KuaNAY QunaDI, f. 51, of the Jaf tribe,which (now 1) speaks Kurdish. - 
Should his poems prove to be in Güràni this would suggest the popularity of 
` the dialect for literary purposes, or that the Jaf have changed their speech. 
In addition to these names fens in the Anthology the following names . 
< were dictated to me by Dr. Sa‘id-khan :— f 
29. MoLLA -Mugara BRsARANI, from the village Bēsārān, in the canton 
Zhawartd, who diedwirea A.D. 1760 and lies buried in Du-rü in Awr&mán-i takht. 
It is possible that he is'identical with No. 22. Bêsarani has left a divan 
(Eulwat). 
` 90. Bavpr flourished towards A.D; 1520 (1) and wrote in a particular dialect, 
now extinct. The specimens which Dr. Sa‘id-khan communicated to me confirm 
ita Girani type, but it uses moêm for the Güràni wem. A divin (kullyat) of 
This celebrated vali of Ardalàn 15 often mentioned at the tme of Shah 'Abbüs and Shah 
Raf: see ‘dlam-ard,.762, Dhayl-i ' Alam-arà, Tehran, 1917, pp. 195, 288. He took an active part 
in the operations in Mesopotamia, but finally went over to' the Ottomans arid died, in Mosul 
in 1046/1038. The IbrhIm! branch of the Abl-i Haqq consider him as ane of their incarnations. 
* The historan of the v&lis'of Ardal&n calls her Zarrin-kol&h, sister of Shah ‘Abbis: my 
MB., p. 111. p . 5 
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Sayd! existed in Razaw (Awraman-i takht), but the owner or refused to let a copy 
of it be made. 

31. MoLLA RAHIM Taysowst of Javàn-rüd (the latter name is apparently 
connected with the Jaf tribe). He has a kullyat and an 'Agida-náma. His 

is mixed. 

32. Aman Bee KOMASI is celebrated for his elegy, of which we speak 
below im detail. Dr. Sa‘id-khan in his reprint of it quotes another short poem 
of his: qalbäm wd zuxàl. 


i C. Religious Poetry 
The Salowat-ndma of Khinay Qubadi (vide supra, lyrics No. 28) ) is a specimen ` 
of an orthodox Shi'a poem in honour of Muhammad and “Ali. The MS. in my. 
possession (dated 1310/1892) contains forty-nine verses full of conventional 
terms and very scantily seasoned with dialectal elementa. i 
Beginning :— ^ ` im 
l Ya rabb bë-häjät zai-e bē-eybät 
Be-serr-e tagdw 42 elme gheybat 
Anan-fa-dnan ad dt-be-saat 
Hey Ya füy deal ta rüy qiyamat 
Har lahea har dam har rū esyüdíar 
Salawat bübe nür pak peyghambar `. - i 
To the same category must belong the ‘Aqgida-nama of Molla Rahim Tàyjowzi 
(vide supra, lyrica No. 31). Nor does the Kitab+ khaworün (vide supra, epics 
No. 9) go beyond the usual type of Shi'a apocrypha. ` 
More curious are the motives for the composition of & dithyramb in heton 
of Muhammad, son of the Hanafite (vide supra, epics No. 10), in view of the 
fact that the extremist sect Kaysaniya recognized him as imam and some of 
its adherents were expecting Muhammad’s return.’ In 65-7/685-7 the famous 
Mukhtar raised the banner of rebellion to support the claims of Muhammad b. 
Hanafiya." In 66/685 he appointed a governor to Hulwan in order to fight 
the Kurds (see ZA., iv, 187), i.e. probably the Sunni Kurds. On the contrary, 
for the Ahl-i Haqq Gürāns these eventa may symbolize the spread of the Shi'a 
_ extremism in Zagros and even the M E for the rights of the oppressed 
classes (mawdls). js 
However, speaking of the religious Visa eu Si Güran! we have in view 
above all the writings of the Ahl-i Haqq. We have mentioned that the founder 
. of the sect, Sultan Sohak, born at Barzenje, sixteen miles east of Bul&máni, 
was most closely associated with the Giran. One of the hymns definitely insists 
upon B. Sohak’s having spoken Gürüni Even at a later period when the 
.religion became “ Turkicized " in Azarbayjan, one of the “angels”, Khan. , 
Almàás, composed hymns both in Turkish and Güràán! (e.g. the popular char 
gusha mát-àn). ‘A number of verses in a kind of archaio Garant are found in 
the text of my copy of Saranjam (copied in 1259/1843). Possibly in the 
1 Friedlander, ee a ead 1909, vol. 29, pp. 133-8., 
* Wellhausen, Dis . digni MC QD DD: oa h 
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beginning of the nineteenth century lived Shaykh Amir (referred to by 
Gobineau), of whose poems I possess Haftad-u du kalima. eo 

A great number of kalam is due to the Khamiisht savvi whose head quarters 
are at Tü-shami, near Gahwara. Sayyid Rustam, son of Sayyid Ayaz, son of 
the famous Sayyid Braka, was still alive in 1920. The poet attached to this 
family was Darvish Naurüz, who often called himself “ the least dog of the 
house of Khamfish ". He was alive towards 1875.1 ' 

À very notorious poet was.Taymür-quli b. Rid&-'Ali, a Giran youth of 
Bán-Yàràn (near Baba-Yadegar). His career began under the auspices of 
Sayyid Braka, but he soon claimed to be an incarnation of divinity. His 
acitivity provoked great troubles in the province of Kermanshah and the 
governor-general had him executed in 1268/1822.3 This dreamer is credited 
with a complete din. Soon after Taymür's death another youth, Sayfür 
(or Fattàh), claimed to be his incarnation, and this Taymür I is also said to 
have composed a divan.4 

The structure of the religious kalàms does not differ from that of the epic 
and lyric poetry.’ The attempts to imitate the ghazal with ita rhyme i 
‘ through the whole poem usually end in a fiasco, but very often the kalims 
are arranged in strophes with a burden repeated after each. The kalàms are 
meant to be sung with the accompaniment of a &üz or a tar (tamira) : see Notes, 
118-14. < 
It should be mentioned that the Abl-i Haqq consider as their saint the well- 
known dialectal poet Baba Tahir.” Thirteen quatrains belonging, or ascribed, 
to him are found inserted in the text of my MB. of Saranjám," and thirty-one 
. quatrains figure at the head of a collection of kalimas which was sent to me 
by my Ahl-i Haqq friends. There is no doubt, however, that the conventional 
language of B. Tahir presenta no characteristics of the true Gttrani, and that 
his metre (hazaj) is in the tradition of Persian (but not Güráni) popular poetry. 

As an interesting novelty one should record the exploit of Dr. Sa‘id-khan, 
who published a sizeable book in which, in Guarani verse, he expounds the 
Christian doctrine. It is most curious that Garant has been chosen as a surest 
approach to the hearts of the author’s countrymen, the Kurds. Dr. Sa‘id-khan 
writes : “ I have endeavoured, in the language of Sultan and Pir and the style 
of the later daftars, or rolls, to give them the message ” (sic). 

* I possess his kaléms beginning as follows: (1) yaran Ef odndn, (2) yarên dom lanan, (3) gird 


(1) govis-^2x, (4) yürüw dis bian, (5) garan yädgär, (6) yaran dawam, (T) yaran če bara, 
(8) yärän bàrr-am di. . 

* Minorsky, Notes, p. 155. Also Firgan, u, 157. 

* A letter of Sayyid Norullih to Dr. Sa‘Id-khan, 6 Dhul-qa'da 1342, One of his poems 1s 
found in the O. Mann MB. which I analysed in my Notas, 171-8.- 

* The Kalim in my Soranjam beginning Toywir-dAM hasten, “I possess the person of 
Teymér,” is apparently by Sayfür. See'my Notes, p. 157. us 

* Videlinfra, p. 96 below. BRUM / | 

* Bee Minoraky, “ B. Tahir,” in JZ. ; 

' Minoraky, Matériaws, pp. 09-108. i 

* Küäb-i nising (miranti) “ Book of' good tidings ”, 515 pagos, mostly 15 Imes to page, 
copied in 1342/1924, mtroduotion dated Murdid 1809/1930, with a preface by 8. H. Taqixadeli. 

* The Moslem World, January, 1927, p. 40. 
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5. Tae Eveey or AHMAD Kuan KOwAst | 

In 1917 my friend Dr. Sa‘id-khan Kordestani communicated to me the text 

of an elegy written by Khan Kómàsi on the death of his wife. The 
original was in Arabic script, but Dr. Sa‘id-khan dictated it to me and explained 
the difficult passages. Dr. Sa'id-khàn was born in a Kurdish family of Muslim 
divines. At an early age he embraced the Christian religion and through many 
vicissitudes of fortune stood firmly by his convictions. Ever faithfully attached 
to his people, he is deeply versed in Kurdish life, language, and traditions. 
To his enlightened interest we owe the salvage of the famous Greek parch- 
. menta which he brought back from Awraman.! Dr. 8a‘Id-khan’s native language 
is the Kurdish of Senne (Ardalan) but he is so well acquainted with the 
Gran! xow:j, which as a literary language flourished at the court-of the 
hereditary valis of Árdalàn, that he composed in it the already mentioned 
treatise in verse. We have to assume that Ahmad Khan Kêmast himself meant 
. his poem to be read in row. Therefore Dr. Sa'id-khàn's reading and interpreta- 
tion could hardly be improved upon, so far as our purpose goes. Some day a 
phonetic transoription will.be taken on the spot, if possible among the Kdmiisi. 


Here we are interested in the elegy as a literary achievement, and for this : l 


purpose the subtleties of individual pronunciation recede to the second plane. 
There is no definite information on the author of the elegy except that he 


belonged to the Kémasi tribe. The district of Kurrivis where the KOtàsi | 


are established consists af twenty villages with some 2,000 inhabitants.® 
“Tt lies inthe province of Senne (the “ Kurdistan proper” of the official 


terminology) on the road connecting this town with Mariwan, and on a left : 


affluent of the river of Awraman-i takht. The district is a terra incognia,* 
and we cannot assume that a ''Gürani" dialect is spoken in it at present.’ 
It is more probable that to give expression to his sorrow Ahmad Khan chose 
the usual vehicle of the poete of Ardalan. 
With all its freshness and lack of convention the elegy reflects some definite 
` poetical canon. Its odtward form conforms to Gürüni use. Each verse consiste 
of two rhyming hemistiches, each of ten syllables divided by the cæsura into 
two groups of five syllables. The verse is clearly syllabic without any con- 
sideration of length.* The first hemistich of the poem is inoompleté : it contains 
1 Boo E. H. Minns, “ Se ee ee 
in JHS., vol. xxxv, 1015, pp. 22-65. 
* See my articles “ Senne” and “ Bisar " in XI. 
3 “AH Akbar Vig&yi -nig&r, Hadiga-yi Nasiri—a history of Ardalin m my possession. 
4 Tt was only accidentally traversed by Lycklama a Nijeholt who praises its wooded landscape, 
Voyage en Russie, ato., 1875, iv, 60. 


3 In spite of its lying so near to Awrkmin! The language of Marfwin which is situated 


immediately north of Awraman is Kurmáxnji. 

! * Apart from the Avestan and Middle Persian verses built on the syllabio pattern, we have 
now examples of the Tajik poetry with verses of ten syllables, but based on a tonio pattern : 
seo A. N. Boldirev, in Truds Tajik. bam, ili, 1996, 59-73. [L understand that Dr. Henning has 
now come to the conclusion that older Iranian poetry is tonic and not merely syllabic. After 


all, I'should also admit that in Gürá&n! poetry tonio stress appears as important as the number - 


of syllables. 
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only the Becond half of the hemistich, as if to announce the rhyme and subject. 
This practice is common in all the Giran; poems, lyric, epic, or religious. 

The plan of the poem is very clear : Ahmad-khan repairs to the tomb of his 
wife (verses 1-8), and over it gives vent to his sorrow (v. 4—]9). He is full of 
anxiety for his beloved lying in darkness and cold (v. ) He remembers 
her hair, her gazelle eyes. Why did she abandon him 1 (v. 25-32). Silence. 
Why does she not respond 1 Perhaps her love has ceased 1 (v. 33-9). Then 
& voice is heard: the tomb prevents its captive from replying; the lover's 
lament is of no avail against destiny (v. 40-9). There is no escape from it; the 
lover will take his place by the beloved (v. 50-2). Maybe! but Ahmad till his 
dying hour will go on mourning his beauty (v. 53). PL 

Several images of the elegy belong to current Islamic stock. The name of 
the departed wife, Leyla, suggests to the bereaved poet the attitude of Majnün ; 
he burns on the fire of separation as a Phoenix (gagnas, *gaqnus) 1; he calls 
his beloved “ a walking cypress”, etc.3 But apart from these external embellish- 
ments he moves freely in the liberal frame of Garan; poetry. 

The spectacle of death loosens the fetters of tradition even of the classical 
Persian poete. The subject is worth a special investigation, but it will be 
enough to remember some better known examples to set off the. originality of 
the modest poet of KSmaai. 

In the strophes dedicated to the memory of his son the slightly rationalizing 
Firdausi imagines him as having reached Light, there to prepare a place for 
the father. With his epio serenity Firdausi prays God to forgive the sins of 
the youth and to clothe him with the cuirass of Reason. 

Kháqàni, son of a Christian mother, dedicated three poems to his departed 
wife. One of them is long and cold, but the remaining two are simple and 
affectionate. To prolong the days of his dying wife, he says: “ Should my days 
be burdened with solicitude for thee, le& me not consider solicitude for thee 
heavy." In the other poem he mourns his “ faithful companion (vafa-parvard 
yar)”, the trusted keeper of his secret thoughts. The poet’s biographer rightly 
says: “Ja douleur lui fait oublier son érudition.” 3 This could not be said of 
another long poem on the death of Khaqani’s child. Nothing is more pathetic 
than the contrast between genuine despair which pervades it and the crust of 
pedantic learning through which it filters.* 

The lament of Amir Khusrau Dihlavi for his mother is moderated by the 


11 wonder whether the mysterious „i3 15 not a mere misspelling of uns tinigas? Thus 
the name of Alexander’s father in Arabio is F'aylagüs for *Puifae, Philrppos. 

* Khurahid-efendi, Russ. tranal p. 148, writes in his chapter on Zohab: “Among the 
desert Arabs very few can read, whereas among the Kurds many aro aoquamted with letters 
and know the stories of Parhid and Shirin, Rustam and Bahrim Gir.” On Leyla and 
Mejntin, seo above, epics No. 2. 

* N. Khanikof, “ Mémoire sur Khí&o&nt" in Jour. As., August, 1864, pp. 185-100; of. 
Ebh&qün,, Kullsyti, ed. Tehran, 1316/1937, pp. 808 and 311-12. Cf. also Salemann, Chetvero- 
Hishiya Khagani, 1875, pp. 18-19. 

t Khágknt, Kulliyai, ed. Tehran, 1818/1937, p. 163. 
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nature of the subject. The sorrow is tempered by resignation, and the reproaches 
of fate are familiar and rhetorical.1 

A quatrain of Hafiz,2 which is both a “ spring-poem " (baharwa) and an 
elegy (marthiya), is unique in ita harmony of deep feeling and mature art. 
Quite naturally my old teacher, F. E. Korsh (1843-1915), tried to render it in 
Greek verge :— 

* Eorgkev udy dap: Oda S'la kal vápkwoos 
'H8à pd8ov- od 8€ pot rire uévew ro yíjs ; 
Elapw@ cs Oppo lav reóv, © plre, róu ov 
" Ápao 8axpuxéwv bpp’ dy Dvekmpodavégs. 

After these examples it will be easier to value the artless dirge from Zagros. 
The poet’s feelings are simple but strong. No artifice of mysticism or theology 
obscures them. Like & pagan living in direct communion with nature Ahmad 
Khan feels the cold of Leyla’s “ narrow dwelling ". It is vain to force the gate 
of the Inevitable, but the sorrow of the loss burns like a wound of which the 
poet speaks with the realism of a warrior. And the poem ends on the cry 
of no submission, no resignation | 

The poem is very popular throughout Kurdistan. Benedictsen * took down ` 
the three opening verses in Avraman. A truncated version of the poem was 
reproduced in a Kurdish anthology printed in Stambul* The complete text 
was lithographed in Tehran by Dr. Ba'id-khan, who added special signa for the 
special retroflex 7 (làm with a hook) and the strong r (r with a tashdid). The 
specimen annexed has been photographed from his hand-written copy. 


Gjlkoy tàzey Leyl Ara Bim wa sar gilkoy tasey ‘Leyl 


NG payey mazar o" Leyle pyr meyl 
Siem wa sarana) vd daly * pir jo"š 
Watym : ay dgisóz, Qóyse loig-wa- 
kot 
b. Sdr hor-dar nä zak, sole adraman 
Rite b8-waSat kart pem kdrdan 
Gjrrüy nàre ‘edq dart balay to 
Wastan Sin Qdgnas babün wa zozal 
Ya hè ba-wéney Qdyse loAg-s0d-kot 
So*günd bot ralan firüzey roirdfg 
Jo" sawa gérdas čărze pir stăm 
To bárdàn wü-càk siyay tdfige tar 
1 E. G. Browne, LHP., iii, 109. 
* Its genuineness is still suspect. 


10. 


Ja diam ioaran dsrinan ban seyl ` 
Safige maearas gyriym wa bawjs 
Mobdarakyt bo yaney bids 501 / 


Mn Majnitne tom, way-tor p*émy aman 
Bé-zarym ja gyan razim ba-mdrdain 
Kart p*àm kdrdan, no* ndmame no* 
Bas bo ba-gárdym zalán ya kamal 
Tan bo wi-corak wahityane dot 

Bo* dastey efifin patmoyay pay sig 
M 3n-o-to wa ja*r jiyā kdrd jä hom 
Min mam p'&y dear jay rovegàr 


* Published by A. Christensen, Les dialectes d' Awromin ei de Pinod, Det Kgl. Danske Viden- 
akabernes Selskab, Hist.-fllol Medd., vi/2, 1021, p. 112. 

4 Anjwnan-i adabiyat-i kurd, edited by Colonel Amin-Faydi of SulámAni, Stambul, 1889/1920, 
Pp. 106-0: twenty-six verses of the elegy. The editor explains that the language is “ the Kurdish 
of Iran. The reading is difficult (nakMeaxdedr), but the author had much power in representing 


Hfe ". 
5 But see verses 16, 86, 43. 
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Hár rō Sin Majniin zar ja zàm 
kêji 

Xaman palaran raf&ge raman 
Sdpay vam baytor hujtim awardan 
Zamatane san dy dylay mr 8 

So* kaylan suza* wa lay jóm*5à 
Yanam wardnan dárdym d*évidn 
Sawan züri-v-Rn, ró'ün roro man 


.  Hateto Shan, kay wifadaran 


N'o* sdray tarik pyr zo*f-u xdtdr 
Cetor mawyart Sin-an géraras ? 
Na sdrdi häwāy sdrde yà-sáfig 
Ja batt bakGy Qayse admin 


. Dazam o” daz-an, Leyle natjr-tdfig, 


Wa dalige &l-5fig to t-t-t makdrd 
O* didy mdamir ahi-béze to 
Isa na gdrdes &irze nīih-răñg 
Sà p*&j & somay didam tar nabo 


. To strike qăbr siyay sdrdant 


Mn tanya din Qays lawdy zám- 
adhat 

Wal-hasjl hartand Sin-o-zarim kárd 

NG juwan da p*Yém, na array dang 
kird 

Daysdn ham ja no“ watam: “ Ay 
djt-soz 


. YA p*&y 66$ meylam jalal kam bian 


Min way dylay zar bê-gararawa 
Ham nd sdrind zar-zar manatd 
To h&5 mii wd qdyd ba-qirary myn 
Nymdsdy juwaw, nuri) zat bégard 


. Dim, sasiye norm ja toy zakawa 


Ama wd gokam bin hdrdajaran 
So*gdnd bà wahed farde bé-hamia 
Ray juwāw ni-dn, dyi be-gdraran 
Ja id'sire zak häwäy sdrd sang 


. Xàne rak botor măhbūüsäm kirdan 


Balé, har čänd bin cart makara 
Fabas man 548 nddard pra 
Pray 88h dy djnyà zeyl bé-wafan 
Kas ja qdyde dam makrak ndrastdn 


. Ja dwwdi dianya tà wd roy mähšär 


Har kas dyt Sad bo way dynyay bë-pò 
Har band páréy min to al-wd8atan 
Ahmad paréw kod day jêmin-jamim 


Har: “ Lejl, Leyle-mjn," na harday 
Dujayl 
Caniw jafa-w-jo'r dayim so*Sama 

Qafeley famim ba taraj bardan 
Üün jay maran-gas zuzà* mayi lēš 
Kafir baza’s§ mayo [sio] p*àám*9a 
Cin dhüy tanya sdr lam šőwiyān 
Yak jar waswasey tanya’t-to man 
Kim ham-aedi saba-w-ewaran 
Masarat ózn-dn, Leyle naz-pdrwar 
Kiyan ha*-rdfeq leyl-o-naharat ? 
Cetor-an xalan firūzey-wäš rang ? 
Kam sdnge siya han ja batinat ? 

O* dassey nlfan paiéwyay pay sdfig. 
Isa pakeoan bun rayhane hard 

O* Qdyse gatran farr-angéze to 
B&-ro*naq G-an din ngi rüye sang 
Zendags ja làm tartmar nabo ? 
Tamam häsrätān na dë bdrdant 
Zenda màg5lon nd rüy sar bisat.” 


Na pay qăbre Leyl bé-qararim kdrd 
Yak jar by@sdm na gardin wiydrd 


Hakime dármán dards Majmin-diz 


Mar áhde wärin ja yadi kian 7? 

Way jamag siyay yded-paraoa 

Kali yandy no*t wa dam mamala 

Ja dl-wdday edat fn-o-zàórs myn 

Ma'luman ja lat meylam bi-an sdrd 

J'o* yange tasty hasrdindkawa 

Watas: “ Hay, Majnün, weté kisardn 

Bewada kirdan myn ja to jiyā 

Freyk sáfig-u-zak wi jdsdm baran 

Ray juwan man, dant kara dáng 

Nàsürüne wim ja yi8am bdrdan 

Har band 3dr wo sdfig siya madana 

Ja tênmwiny wifas dayem har jafan 

Yak-yak wd zänjir dyyart bastan 

He kas 73 damad bar nd-8-n wa bar 
jr sirdajam ramjd-ró mabo 

ar sárüajam ag jaga jalan.” 

Restaxéz kiril ta márge siman | 


\ 
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Here is the translation intended to facilitate the understanding of each 


word of the original :— 


1. 


10. 


16. 


... “ The fresh mound of Leyla ! 

To-day I went near the fresh mound of Leyla. 

At the foot of the tomb of the graceful Leyla, 

Like & torrent, tears showered from my eyes. 

I repaired to her bedside and with my heart surging 

Seized with my hands her tumular stone. 

I said: o thou who settest the heart on fire, lo, before you is the Gaye! 
clad-in-rags. - 

Blessed be thy house in the dreary waste! 


. Raise thy head from the earth, o stately cypress. 


lam your Majnün; this is what has befallen me. 

Your untimely departare has afflicted me so much 

That I no more care for my soul, am ready to die. 

The leaping fire of my love and the separation from your shapely form 
Have affected me, o sweet basil just unfurled, so 

That at times, like a Phoenix, I turn to glowing coal. 2 

May the North wind and the West wind * play with my dust. 

Or rather, like unto the Qaya clad-in-rags, 

May my body fall a prey to the wild beasts of the desert. 

By those moles, like to turquoises of perfect colour ! 

By the crown of the tresses now lying dishevelled under the stone! 
This is how the rotation of the crafty wheel of the heaven 

Has violently separated us, me from thee. 

It took you into the black earth, tight and sombre, 

While I have remained exposed to the outrages of Destiny. 

Every day, like Majnün, overwhelmed by sorrow 

In the stony waste of the Tigris, I repeat: o Leyla, o Leyla mine! 
Sorrows and sufferings are my travelling companions. 

Worries oppress me continuously. 

Thus has the army of troubles assailed me 

And has looted the caravan of my thoughts! 

The heavy cares of my aching heart 

Are like snake-bites suppurating. 

At night my bedside is staimed with gore ; 

Even an infidel would pity me. 

My house is deserted, my pain is next to folly ; 

Aa of a stray gazelle my thoughts are confused. 

At night—tears and mourning; at day—my wailing. 

And suddenly, anxiety seizes me for your solitude. 


. How art thou, o queen of the faithful ? 


Who is thy confidant in the morn and evening ? 
In that dark abode full of diamay and danger, 
How dost thou feel, o graceful Leyla 1 

How dost thou fare, art thou tranquil ? 

Day and night, who is thy companion ? 

In the cold of the black stone 


1 Le. Msjnin. ! Zalim (1). 
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What has become of thy turquoise-like moles 1 

Instead of the arms of thy disconsolate Qays 

What black stone serves thee for pillow 1 

. My pain, o sorrowful Leyla, is (for) 

That cluster of curls which lie scattered under the stone. 
T used to comb them one by one with a forty-toothed comb, 
And now they are dispersed like basils on the rock. 
Your languid eye which made one forget the gazellee,! 
That pitch-dark “ Qays ” of yours è sowing misfortune, 
Now through the rotation of the azure wheel 

Has lost its splendour, like a picture on water. 

Why does not the sight of my eyes become obscured, 
Why does not this life quit me to go to perdition. 

. Thou, imprisoned by the dark, black tomb, 

Hast carried away thy heart’s worries ; 

But I, lonely like the mad Qays, clad-in-sorrow,? 

I wander still alive on the face of the earth, 

And at last, however much I have wailed, 

I have fainted at the foot of Leyla’s tomb. 

She has not responded with a single word to me 
(Although) my flame suddenly soared beyond the aky. 
Again and again I said: ‘o burner of hearts, 

O physician with a remedy for Majnun’s ailment | 

- Why have my desires weighed so little with you 1 

Have the vows of yore gone from your memory 1 

And again with this vile heart of mine, 

Again in this black garment, I am fainting with torn collar. 
Here at thy bedside I am weeping bitterly 

Rubbing my eyes on the dust of thy new dwelling. 
Thou heedest not my anxiety, : 

My painful farewell and lamenta. 

Thou givest me no answer, o dot of a flawless mole | 

It is clear, thou hast grown indifferent to my love.' 

. But lo, a sweet voice coming from the folds of the earth, 
From the new abode full of woes! 

It reached my ear, as it used to 

Saymg: 'o Majnün, gone astray in the mountains, 

I swear by the One, the Unique, the Peerless, 
Prematurely has He separated me from thee. 

The way of response is barred, and the heart is fainting. 
Stones and earth weigh heavily on my body. 

It is this earth and the cold underneath the stone 

That have barred the way of answer, for me to call you. 
. The house of earth has so enthralled me 

That it has taken from memory my own dear ones. 

No, however much thou criest and lamentest, 

In striking thy head on the blaok stone, 


1 AQ bus from béztan “ debilem facere ”. 
1 Here the symbol of Majnfin stand for “ darkness”. 
* Xal&t stands for walat. 
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It is no use and has no profit for you. 
Go, weep over your ill-luck. 
Why is this world so mconstant 1 
Instead of faithfulness, it ever metes out injustice 
No one has escaped from the snare of ita wiles, 
One by one, it fetters men with the chain of its craftiness. 
50. From the beginning of the world till the Day of Resurrection, 
No one has escaped from its snare. 
Whoever rejoices at the weftleas 1 (fabric of this) world 
In the end has to suffer and to wail. 
In vain you say farewell to me, 
In the end, this place will be yours (as well).’ 
53. O Abmad, for the departure of the queen of (the beauties) whose forehead 
shines like & mirror, 
Thou shouldst agonize till thy mortal end.” 


ADDITIONS 
To p. 79, point (d). Dr. W. Henning has drawn my attention to Marquart, 
A Catalogue of the provincial capitals of Eranshahr, 1931, p. 31, where Nor- 
Shirakan is explained as a contraction of *Not-Arteshirakan, with reference 
to Tabari, i, 820 and Ibn Khurdadhbih, 17. This weakens my argument; but 
is not the Sasanian form only a kind of “ popular etymology ” of an older term [ 
To p. 80, 1. 6. The title “ Gürün-sh&h ” occurs in the remarkable list of 
Kay:Khusrau’s auxiliaries arrayed against Afrasiyab; see Shah-nama, ed. 
Mohl, iv, 16, ed. Tehran 1314/1935, v, 1279: 
v'az-ü dürtar Arashi razm-zan, 
ohu Güràün-shàh Gn gurd-+ lashkar-shikan. 
To p. 81,1. 25. The true reading must be Mastakan. There is a village of 
this name in Brádóst (west of Urmia). 
To p. 84. “Rawst should probably be restored as *rüsta “ district ”. 


1 Meaning: frail 


An Indo-Aryan Language of South India: Saurasfra-bhaga 
By H. N. RANDLE 


INCE 1880 more than forty publications have been registered in Madras 
as “ Baurāshtran ”, the language noticed but not described under 
the name Patnüli in the Linguistic Survey of India, vol. ix, 2, pp. 447-8. It is 
spoken by more than a hundred thousand persons who play an important 
part in the textile industry of Madras and form a considerable element 
in the population of Madura and of other towns and localities in the Tamil 
districte. The great majority of them (89,000 out of 104,000) speak Tamil as 
a second language. Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of South India, vol. vi (1909), 
gives an account of them in the article “ Patnūlkārans ”, and for the presant 
purpose it is only necessary to say that according to their own tradition their 
original home was Surastra. In A.D. 437-8, as is recorded by a Mandasor 
inscription,* the guild of silk-weavers who had migrated to Mandasor from 
Lüta-wsaya erected a temple to the Sun (pattaeüyair udaram érémibhütaer 
bhavanam atulam karitam), which they repaired in A.D. 473-4, the date of the 
inscription. Itis & reasonable conjecture that they were ancestors of the present 
Sauráshtrans of South India. The inscription presents them as a self-contained 
community, in which learning and the martial arta as well as industrial skill 
were represented, and it may well be that Vataabhatti, who composed the 
epigraphic poem, was himself a member of the érént. They may be supposed 
to have resided in Mandasor for a time. But long before the place was 
captured by the Muhammadans in the early fourteenth century the modern 
Saurüshtrans according to the tradition migrated to the Yadava capital 
Devagiri (Daulatabad). Subsequent migrations led them first to Vijayanagar, 
and finally into the Tamil country which is now their home. This account of 
their migrations is said to be preserved in a set form of words used in their 
marriage ceremonies. That they must have come under Telugu influence 
is plain from the considerable Telugu element in certain publications. The 
language which they brought from Lata or Surastra may therefore have come 
successively under the influence, first and for a very long time, of Rajasthan 
forms of speech, and then of Marathi, Telugu and Tamil. 

The Saurashira Literary Sooiety of Madura and Madras have raised more 
than onoe in the past forty years the question of the appropriate script for 
their language. Tamil characters (sometimes with the consonantal symbols 
diacritically marked to meet Indo-Aryan requirements) are frequently used ; 

1 Consus of India (1981), vol. xiv, Madras, part ii, table xv (pp. 204-5). 

1 Fiset, Gupta Imsoriptions (1888). OIA., iil, p. 79. 

> Only 664 persons (in 1981) returned Telugu as their subsidiary language. The Madura 
District Gasetiesr (1906, p. 110), however, states that most of the Patofilkirans oan still speak 
Telugu, and in an illustration of marriage decorations reproduced by Thurston the gra. names 
are in Telugu script. As is stated below, Vankata Stri wrote in all three languages. 
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but three or four prints are in Telugu character, including a Sauraahtran 
classic, the Samgita Ramayanu of Vehkate Stiri (1818-1889); and several 
have been printed in Nagari—recently (in Mr. K. V. Padmanabha Ayyar's 
publications) with the provision of characters for short and ð. In 1880 and 
from 1899 to 1908 a number of books were lithographed and printed in a 
distinctive script; and it is in one form of this ** Saurashtran” alphabet that 
the only published grammar was printed: '' First Catechism of Sourashira 
Grammar—Saurasira vyakaranu phaila sallapu sara—by T. M. Rama Rou 
[Doppe M. Ramarayi] ... Panditha Mithra Press, Madras, 1906." Rama Rao 
had already published in 1901 a Sauragtra-niti-kambu, and he followed up his 
Grammar with a manual, Saurdsira-bodhins (1906) and a small Nandi-naghantu 
(1908), all printed in the same script. So far as I know this “ puratana Saurdsira 
lipi” has never again appeared in print, except as a plate in a recent publica- 
tion, which gives the letters in parallel columns with the Oriya and the Telugu 
alphabets. Presumably it is the script referred to by Mr. N. Subhrahmani 
Atyar in a communication cited by Thurston (vol. vi, p. 171); “recently 
a Baurüshtra alphabet has been invented.” (But a form of it existed in 
1880!) Mr. R. N. Kuppusvàmi also states in his 1980 Nagari edition of Rima 
Rao's Sauragtra-mii-kambu—'' Angun tye Niti-fambu müla-slokun sere kalammu 
hote Brahmaárs Do. Mu. Rama-svamin Aryan hal raot hoyeyo. Tenu sva-kalpita 
akgarum likks hoteyos, Nàgar lipim atto mudrano karddeyo.” “And these 
flokas which form the text” [as opposed to the editor’s interpretation] “ of 
the Nitt-sambhu were composed ... by Rama Rao. He had indeed written 
them in a script made by himself. Now they are caused to be printed in the 
Nagari script.” The later script is difficult, because it is a syllabary as well 
as an alphabet, the consonante assuming various forms in combination with 
the various vowels; although the plain syllables (laghu tanun, consonants 
with normal vowel sign) may be used instead of the syllable shorthand (ksepu 
tanun). Fortunately the Bod/ans prints a complete list of the kgépu tonum 
which makes it possible to read the Grammar. And since I had no other 
account of the language 1 it was necessary to read the Grammar. Short as it is— 
43 pages 16mo, of which the first eighteen pages are given up to citation and 
translation of the pratyaAüra-sürüms and to a general account of Panini’s 
phonetica and the alphabet—it is a competent outline, worth rescuing from 
the oblivion to which in its original form it would probably have been condemned. 
It is therefore fortunate that Mr. K. V. Padmanabha Ayyar, of Madura, Rama 
Rao’s pupil, is now editing a Nagari transliteration. 
Saurashtran publications are not limited to manuals of instruction. These 
1 LSI., ix, 2 (1908), p. 886, lists among authorities on Gujarati: “Rama Rao, T. M, 
Bodhan. Madras, 1900.” I have fafled to trace publication, and suppose that 1900 
may be a mistake for 1906, the reference being to the Sawristra-bidhins referred to above. 
The book is listed among authorities on Gujarati because specimens of Patpfill received from 
Bombay appeared to be ordinary Gujarati. No specimens were received of Madras Patol. 
Two records of the language were included in the collection of Madras Gramophone Records 
of which transcriptions were published in 1927; but the transliteration makes the specimens 
difficult to use. I have failed to follow the spoken language of the records themselves. 
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forty years have witnessed the beginnings of a printed literature, and it was 
stated in 1905 that a number of works (Bharata, Bhàgavata, etc.) had been 
collected for publication. It is to be anticipated that the standard of literary 
Saurashtran will become further defined as this literature grows.  V&hkata 
Süri's Somgia-Ramayanu, an extensive work posthumously printed in Telugu 
character in 1906, is regarded already as & classic. Although he devoted the 
earlier part of his life to Tamil and Telugu studies it is stated that in his 
Saurashtran works he aimed at purifying the language of Dravidian words. 
But in a prose life of Natana Gopala Nàyaki, whose songs have been published 
in several collections (one collection comprising Tamil as well aa Saurashtran 
songs), the Dravidian influance is conspicuous ; and there is a very considerable 
Telugu element in the language of a recent impertant publication, Gurugadi 
Rahgadh&ma Ayyar's Seurashtran metrical version (with Sanskrit text) 
of the GWa-Góotinda (printed in diacritically marked Tamil character; 
Kumbakonam, 1938). Rama Rao himself (1852-1313) wrote many other works 
which presumably remain unpublished. His Saurigtra-nitt-sambu uses a purely 
Indo-Aryan vocabulary and is—not for this reason alone—a work of much 
interest. 

Since Rama Rao gives few examples and does not allow for all variations 
from the norm which his Grammar no doubt airced at fixing for the language, 
it would be insufficient to reproduce his account without illustration from usage. 
In what now follows, Rama Rao's Vydkeranu prcvides the text ; but a running 
commentary with examples has been added. 

Sounps 

Rama Rao says that Sawrastra bhasa has fifty letters: twelve vowels 
Gncluding 4 and 6, and the diphthongs (duwus) ë ai, 5 au; but excluding 

1 Postscript. After this article had been written the Bazrashtra Literary Society of Madura, 
through the good offices of Saurügira Viprabondhw K. V. Pidman&bhs Ayyar (above mentioned) 
presented several booka to the India Office Library, including a copy of the only (1905) edition of 
V&hkata Siri's Samgita-HómZyonu, as well as Mr. Pudrankbha Ayyar's life of the post, in 
Tamil (Madwra, 1042; with a brief sketch of Saurüshtzar literary activity to date).— Vónkauta 
Büri was the son of N&rüyana Sarmi, a pwrübi of R&macandrapuri near Ayyampétal in tho 
Tanjore district, and was born there in the Bahudhdaya year (m= AD. 1818-19; but the Kalyug 
equivalent is given as 4019), At the age of twenty-five he went to his sister's house in Tanjare 
and taught Tamil and Telugu songs: but he also composed and taught some Saurdshtran songs. 
He received the patronage of StvkjT Mahkrkj, the last prince (1882-1855) of the Tanjore ruling 
family, and was given a post in the Sarasvati Mahal (the palsoe, or the library) When the 
Tanjore State cessed to exist he went to Madura and continued to tegah " songs with musio ” 
(samgien bajana sara) for twenty years continuously. Then he made an extensive pilgrimage 
in South Indis, and on his return to Madura oocupled himself in Hterary work (aplaa kavita kera 
Kran Ried gronthus sara Somgla-Rimadyonu kavita kerli prasamgu karlêtu dinan gomdes. 
" Along with his poetical works X. and E. he spent his Caya in writing and editing his S.R.).” 
The work might then be dated about 1878. Shortly afterwards he seb out on a pilgrimage with 
his son to Benaros (where he left the boy to be educated), and to “ N&palads diwya dëst”. In 
the course of thia pilgrimage he died at the ago of seventy-two, at SrirangakeStra on the Jumna. 
{Since I cannot read Tamil I have followed the account given in tho mtroduction to the Samgita- 
Rimdyans. J believe it 1s in general agreement with Mr Padman&bhe Ayyar’s Tamil account. 


I very much regret that I reomved a copy of the Samgila-E4mdyans too late for the purpose of 
the present article.) 
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f 7 Į am ah): thirty-five consonants (those of the Sanskrit alphabet, with 
cerebral } and ks): and three updksarun : haru (= nh mh rh Ih); datu (= the 
dental modification of o ch j jh); and nägu De nasaliration written ~ ). 
In the case of y r | v and o a distinction is made between the full sound 
(alaghu), and a “light ” (laghu) pronunciation which occurs under conditions 
which Rama Rao fails clearly to define.! He actually uses '' laghava ” modifica- 
tions to indicate the light pronunciation of y and of o. They are not used in 
other publications. 

It may be noted here that Sanskrit words beginning with va- are represented 
by Saurashtran parallels beginning optionally with vo- or oœ; for instance, 
orsu Or vorsu, year; ontu or voniu, woman, wife. But v is very often pre- 
fixed to initial u- and o- in other cases. 

Short and Long Vowels.—Short vowels are characteristic of the language, 
which shows a constant tendency to shorten original long vowels. But—apart 
from tatsamas and contractions (jdfu for jovaju)—long vowels often occur, 
e.g. (a) in pronominal forms: čla, here; Gu, here; ë, this; tē (tyé), that; 
(b) in what Rama Rao classes as krdamia formations: kat-, kātu; lat-, latu; 
tap-, tāpu; ghuj-, ghotu; cor-, córu; (c) in an ‘imperative’ form: av-, dui; 
jam, jami; hu-, hoy, ker- (usually, for kar-, d kêri; (d) in compensatory 
lengthening: datu (tooth), Aatu (band), kantu (ear), panu (leaf). 

Interchange of Short Vowels —The nists of short vowels is uncertain : 
sekk- or &akk-; jen- or jam-, be born; ker- or kar-; lekku, lakku, “lakh” ; 
nekku, nakku, nail; rektu, raktu, blood ; mhatia, mhotio; mento, menta ; rheyest, 
rheyes, rhoyess. The final -u which is Rama Rao’s norm for invariable -a stems 
often becomes *' inherent -a ” (jamu, jana), or disappears, when uninflected. 

Vowel-harmony.—There is some trace of vowel- harmony : hatwis, hatuvosu ; 
nikulat, nikii, visuru-, visiri; juvosu, jivi : and in such forms as pogosu, 
bovosu, pollotu, rodotu (for “asu, °atu). 

as, au.—os is alternatively written ay or ey: gas, gey (gone) ; bhatsu, bheysu 
(buffalo) ; ayki, asks (after hearing). au may appear as ov (povsu, rain ; phovno, 
guest, Pk. pahuna-), or may replace av- (auk = avali, after coming), and àe- 
(Bhauno or Bhavana = Brahmana). 

fr.—In the Tamil prints, and sometimes in Nagari, r of tatsamas becomes ru : 
rutu, kruti, mruduvu, amrutu. But it may become 4: rin (debt), migu 
(hunting, mrgayä). 

1 He says that y between vowels has the full sound in nayana, sayana, and in the inserted y 
in such a case as góy asai—gò awai. But v or y is laghw in such oases as karuvurai (kasu + uras, 
the spring flows), aeydsi (they came). It is laghu in such plurals as menbydew (from meniku, 
man) Final -o in kêmo (what) is lagha. Rima Rao occasionally writes, m such verb forms as 
avast (for avys), a laghaoa mark over -à-. 

If Rima Reo’s analysis of kaswvwrot were correct is would be necessary to suppose that the v, 
in this case, had atbached itself permanently to (v)wr, flow, since vwr- seems to be the estab- 
Hshed usage. The insertion of y for euphony, as in Telugu, is common. I have not found v 
Haero M WEE but it would be inevitable. 


? e.g. pani, water, ahisu (kio), rajo (raja). Sometimes there is a doubling of the following 
consonant, as in rwppo, silver, sonno, gold. 
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Class-consonants.—The Tamil alphabet fails to distinguish surd, sonant, 
and aspirated consonanta, and the modifications introduced for the purpose in 
some Saurashtran publications are used with a degree of uncertainty which 
suggesta that the distinctions have in fact been blurred by long residence in 
Tamil districts. Thus in the Sauráshtran Gita-Govinda the accusative and dative 
pronouns mogo, togo, tego, generally replace moko, toko, teko ; and soko (like) 
is more often than not printed sogo. As the gramophone record indicates, 
* beta (beto) tends to become bada (bedo) ; and the Guta-Govinda usually has ampa 
for amba (mango). Examples could be given ad infinitum. 

Aspirated Consonants and the Aspirate. — There is here the same uncertainty, 
not confined to the Tamil prints; for instance, pA (lipi), Ghürgjara and 
jhahan (jahan, world) in a Nagari print. Tamil prints use the Grantha aspirate, 
but sometimes relapse into the use of the Tamil guttural sign, e.g. viraka for 
wiraha, enékamu for smzhamwu, jakanmokan-ükürud Krusnu (jaganmóhan- 
akarudu). Occasionally & doubled consonant is used instead of an aspirated 
consonant, e.g. jüdu for jhadu, tree; jak for jhaki, after closing; both 
varghu (|) and varggu are written for vargu; and arttu is found for arthu. In 
the gramophone transcription, on the other hand, halė (taking) seems to 
represent khais, and havays (optative = would that I might eat) must stand 
for khaeayi. Likh- for kkk- and sikh- for sikk- in a Nagari print may be under 
recent Hindi influence. The language frequently throws an aspiration baok, 
as in certain pronominal forms apparently borrowed from Marathi, e.g. khobba, 
when, thebba, then, and other such forms noted below. Other examples are : 
handary (andhakara),; hongu (H. and G. ümgha, sleep, sleepiness); hug- E 
wih-, rise); hugid- (M. ughad-, open) ; kūnu, hunno (heat), hunne (hot), hunajo 
(summer), (Pk. unha); horāđdu (M. varhada, wedding); haddu (half); mhodds 
(middle); máudo (Sk. mudha). But there are inorganic initial aspirates : 
kuah (light), Awjaju (white); Aundiru (rat); hud- (fly); Autir- (descend). 

Palatals and Spirants.—Ràma Rao notes avacu and diyeci as grümwa 
forms for avasu (comes), and diyesi (gave). He gives a special sign for the datun 
(dental) c, ch, j, jh, but never uses it. Tamil printe which normally use the 
Grantha dental spirant to represent palatal 4 sometimes drop into the Tamil 
habit of representing it by the Tamil palatal character (vicégalu). In one Tamil 
print, for sth- of tatsamas, the combination gt- (cerebral spirant combined with 
dental surd) is not infrequent, as in stalam (for sthalam). In tadbhavas sth- is 
represented by th-: thamu, place; thov- (sthapaya). Sk. st- is preserved in 
aistu (hatetu), elephant ; but not in the doublet form hattu (haytu). It is preserved 
in osto (hosto), west. 

Nasals.—Tamil prints use Tamil n in addition to the full complement of 
class nasals attributed to the language by Rama Rao, the dental n being 
printed initially and in the combinations nt, nd, eto. 

Rama Rao uses intervocalic A to represent nasaliration before + in a few 
words like bhufii (earth), pás (foot). It is peculiar to his publications. The 
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Gita-Govinda has bhiiyi, pays ; a Nagari print uses the sign *. A Tamil print 
has pans. 

In Nagari prints anusuara regularly replaces class-nasals and m under the 
usual conditions, but in the Saurüshtran script the class nasals and m are 
generally printed. 

“ Harun.”’—nh, mh, rh, Th oocur i in very few words, but most of them are 
words in frequent use: rhd- (as common in Sau. as rah- in Hindi); mhogo 
(great); Thovvo (red); nht- and nAà- in negative forms of Mi-; nhanno (amall). 

GENDER 

Rama Rao defines gender as that which indicates difference of sex. The 
masculine indicates male sex: the feminine female sex: the neuter, the 
absence of both sexes. Sad-l&ga (sallingu) is the name for what may be either 
male or female; a saliagu word which denotes gods or men is called makat 
éabdu ; one which denotes unintelligent living things is called amahat éabdu. 

(1) Sex may be denoted by difference of termination :— 

(a) In some masculine mahat-sabdu variable -a stems (beto, son; bedko, 
boy) the feminine ends in -4 (bets, bedha). 

(b) In masouline -e stems the feminine ends in -in (varide, varidin— 
sa]ge, salgin). 

(c) Some tadbhava and tateama words form their feminine with -pi 

[or n4] (guns, gunini, kari, karins). | 

(2) Bex-difference may be expressed by separate words for male and female : 
bápu, mayi; gayi, goru; rajo, rani. 

(8) Words meaning “male” or “female” may be prefixed: dalla (or 
dallo) oidi (cock bird), bati oidi (hen bird); dalla meniku (man), baŭ meniku 
(woman). Words to which this applies are: oidi, bird; ramo (parrot 1); 
ghodo, horse; bhendu, sheep; meniku, man; sapu, snake; mamjri, cat, eto. 

Sauràshtran has no “ gender” in the grammatical sense. Its nouns are 
“sered” or ““ unsexed ” according as they are names of animate or inanimate 
objects. Verbs and adjectives are not affected by “ sex”. The interrogative 
and demonstrative pronouns kinu, eno, temo have a neuter (kono or kàyi, 8, 
ië, or tyč); but apart from this the language has no forms to express neuter 
gender. 

Noon INFLEOTION 

Rama Rao gives among case terminations :— 


Aoo., Dat. . -ku 
Gen. . . -keor ké 
Loo. g . -mu OF -ru 


In the accusative case of names of insentient things -ku is omitted. (The 
other so-called case terminations which he gives are undisguised postpositions. 
See the next footnote. And his mention of -ro among genitive case termina- 
tions is a generalization of the possessive pronouns moro, amro, toro, tumro.) > 
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The case termination in -ku and -ke resembles the Telugu objective post- 
position ku or bi, but there is no good reason to question that it is the 
Indo-Aryan “ case-ending " in -k-. In the Gsta-Govinda there are at least two 
cases where the -k- is doubled, e.g. varakavulukku, to good poeta. This is no 
doubt merely metri gratia, although it looks as if a postposition ku were being 
added to a case-ending in -k, as in such formations as Ramakvanno (see the 
next footnote). Whatever be the explanation of the noun inflection in -ku, 
the origin of the pronominal (and pronominalired participial) inflection in 
-ko (moko, toko, amko, tumko; eko, teko, enko, tehko ; keresteko, etc.) may be 
different. < 

No prose instance of -k has been noted. But -kë occurs, especially in 
certain verbal-noun forms such as rhiyettisinuke, and in inflected infinitives 
(rhanike, kernike). These may be genitives. In the case of nouns, -ku and 
-k are more normally used as the genitive inflection, which becomes 
therefore identical with that of the accusative and dative. The termination 
-ku appears regularly as Ha) in a Nagari print; and the author's statement 
that the final -a is not sounded is confirmed by the fact that in Tamil printa 
it is commonly reduced to -k. (In either case the distinction between -ke and -ku 
would disappear.) In dative and accusative pronouns and pronomimalized 
verbal nouns the termination is -ko (often -go, in Tamil printe). 

The locative terminations -mu and -ru may be (and commonly are) reduced 
to -m and -r ; and in Nagari prints -m replaces -m. They are alternative forms, 
both m common use. 

DEOLENSIONS 
I. Variable -a Stem 

The example given is Rama-, and it is set out with the full complement 
of eight cases (the vocative being the “ eighth case"). I omit those formed 
with obvious postpoaitions.! 











Ablatsce. —rkai(n«); tokan (toku); lenga (lehgo) ; lenia (lento); sommaru. 

Locaisse,— jojume. (jovafumel ku], jovwajeme|kw] fou, jowo); köru; khalu; lekta (lekto); 
legutia (leguito); bAsttaru(me). 

These are sometimes added to the already inflected base: Rimdkbsanno, Rümsmubvanao; 
Rimimutokaa, Rimdncmatokan, and so on. And dheri, vanno may be added to the strengthened 
stem, like true case-terminations. 

With the vocatiye (besides the plural suffix -w0) various appellative prefixes are used. 
These vary with sex and status; except Ag and k&yi, which may be used in all cases. 
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Subject to the following qualifications Rama Rao’s account agrees with 
, usage :— 

(i) The nominative may end in -a or -à as well as -o.! 

(ii) As remarked above, examples of the genitive in -kë are not frequent. 
Rama Rao’s admission of an anomalous optional genitive Raémake (with short 
-d) probably arises from (iii). 

(ii) Proper names like Rama sometimes follow the -u declension (invariable 
-a stem declension), so that where Rima Rao writes Ravanàku others write 
Ràvanuk(u) He himself writes Daméderdhu, Narayanu. 

(iv) Some nouns form a plural in -dlu: that is, they have the lengthened 
stem vowel of this declension and the Telugu plural termination -ju. Occasional 
plurals in -Hu (prajdlu, people) are probably a lapse into the -u declension 
(i.e. prajêlu = prajulu). Examples are padaluku, éaram(u), arrow, éardluku ; 
kucam, breast, kucülku, kucaluru (loo. plur); avayavāl, limbe; vicépalu 
(viézsalu). i 

Examplea of variable a- stems are :— 

botto (cloth, garment); dosko (head ; plural doskanu); voro (wind); Asto 
(pain) ; dojo (eye ; dojak(u], dolanlul) ; pombjo (coral) ; rajo (king ; rajanuku) ; 
vato, vaià, vatta (word;  eattümu, vattaru, vatianu); khopo (lock of hair ; 
khopam, khopaku);  Brahmüku; nindanānu (reproaches); dimadmwu (loo.); 
emaranaku; mado (month; méadakw); vato (part; vatanu); ghodo (horse; 
ghodaku) ; jano (jeno) (person; janak), eto. 


IL. Feminine -à Stems 


Proper names of women like Rada, Sita are normally declined like Rama. 
Rama Rao seems to make two inconsistent statements: (1) that Rama is 
deolmed like Rama, (2) that it is declined like what he himself calls the 
wn$êsa-$abdu or exceptional word amba. The facte indicate that -o may 
optionally replace -à, both as nominative and inflected base, in all feminine 
-ü stems. The place of amba in his scheme of declensions is thus not clear ; 
he seems to give it as an irregular feminine -à stem :— 


Bing. Plur. 
ambo ambonu, ambon, ambanu 
amboku ambonuku, ambanuku 


1 Some oases are doubtful. It seems natural that a word collocated with another in the 
manner of & compound should not have the “ naminatave ” inflection. Thus kala sAgw (maghu), 
black cloud, which is as frequent as bajo mau, may sometimes be felt to form a single compound 
word. However, in such a onse as vaita kêrosu there is no doubt that vata alternates with vako 

, a the nominative (here accusative) oase. And rb would seem that the language does not object 
to compounds with an inflected first element, like mAajin-pogul “ flshes-feet ” (given as an 
example of the incredible, Hke '* aky-flowezs "). Máajén is the plural of mAaji. 
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III. Stems in -u (including invariable -a) 
Rama Rao regards tatsama nouns in -a (Sau. -u) as typical of thts declension, 
and he gives as his example an adanta tatsama :— 











Under this declension come also :— 

(i) udanta detya sabdu, such as jhadu, tree. jhadu has a plural jhannu 
(through jAüdnu) | 

(ii) T'atsamas originally ending in consonants, to which Saurashtran adds -u, 
e.g. kakubu (kakup). 

(ii) Words ending in -Gvu: utáeu, urdu, keddvu, cadavu, tanavu, phirdvu, 
pesaou, dhujavu, hutiravu, sujavu, hodavu. Thees form the locative in -àmmu, 
e.g. uravu, locative urammu. 

(iv) Memku (man). This forms the plural menkyamu, but is regular in 
the singular: mentkuku, etc. 

In usage (but not in Rama Rao’s usage) a large number of words end in 
Dravidian -am or -amu, which not only stands as the nominative but is retained 
as the base. The characteristic of this class of words is a locative singular in 
-ammu. Examples are mdtram, mairammu; kganamu, ksanammu,; gruham, 
gruhamuu; sarasamu, pleasure (making, however, a locative sarasamur) ; 
&ünam, place, stanammu; samihamu, samühamuku. (But, on the contrary, 
stalamuru.) In the plural garam (éaramu), arrow, has éardluku, and kucam, 
breast, has kucalku and kucdluru. But mbhavemu has the plural eibhaeamunu. 

In the Gita-Govinda, plurals in the -u declension have the Telugu Ju as 
often as the Sau. -nu. Instances have been noted of a doubled plural inflection : 
janulunu. 

In the Gua-Qövinda there is an oocasional nominative in -d(u): Harudu 
(Hara, Siva); sarasud; Nandudu (Nanda); rastkud; varudu; jaganmohana- 
karud. Mr. Alfred Master pointe out that this is the Telugu. masculine 
termination. 

The formations in -u and -om(u) are seldom used as alternatives or options. 
Thus monnu (mind), ghéru (house), jhadu (tree), eakku (word), katu, datu, 
kanu, laku, äħgu (body), dtkku (quarter, region), pranu, and so on, never form 
a nominative in -amu. Nevertheless the locative padum (from padu) is found 
side by side with a locative padammu (from padamu). It is a useful practical 
rule that a form ending -am(u) is always a nominative, a form ending -um(u) 
is always locative. 

1 The y has the lágkoca mark. In one Tamil print the-plural is invariably menkén (or menken). 
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Many proper names follow this declension :— 

Krugnu, Krusnuku ; Radha-Krusnulu ; Jayadevu, J. ayadevuku ; Prahladuku , 
IV. Stems in -i 

Sing. Hari, Hariku, ste. 

Plur. Harin(u); Harinuku (also Hartnuku), eto. 


In the word dati (which regularly means couniry and not the inhabitant of 
a country) the -ïi stem has usurped the function of the -u (-a) stem. 


Feminine - stems (Saurashtran -i) are identical in inflection with the mascu- 
lines in 4 (e.g. Laksmi, inflected plural Lakgminuk): but sakhik ocours 
(sakhi, female companion), and betik (daughter’s). 


V. Stems in -e (in the female sez, -inu or -in) , 
Ande or Aide, Südra, non-Brahman. 








Arids Aridyanu, Anden 





Feminina 1 


Ardem, Aidin | Aidinumu, Ardinun 
Aidinuku Aidimunulu (A1debaslenwku) 


Other nouns similarly declined are : varide, turude, mharge, dhurge, salge, 
dhagide, khode, podge, tambe. R 

The following are exceptions to the rule that the accusative termination 
"ku is omitted in names of unintelligent objects (acčtana-śabdu): — Vidge 
(vidgyaku) ; gombe (gombeku) ; tambe (tambyaku). ; 

Vanebaslu (plural vanebailen) is given as an example of & feminine in tho 
class of e-stem nouns. Compare the alternative atdebaslenubu in the declension 
of aidin. . 

Little has been fotnd in confirmation of Ràma Rao's account of nouns 
in æ, and the examples given remain obscure. Turude is used in Rima Rao's 
Bodhim in the sense of “ Muhammadan " Turude mhado: Moharam, 
Saphar, Rabyulaval,” etc. Rama Rao uses kere, a deed, as an invariable -e 
stem (plural keren, kerenuk, karenum). Similarly the plural duskaren, evil 
deeds. Compare gómbe, gombeku. 

1 The y has the laghasa mark. 


* ade is a “ Hsta grêmya babdu ” for aride. Similarly vaide for varide. Compare laido for 
lagdo (stick), and lassa for laguna (negative verb — it is not fixed). 
VUL XI. PART l. 
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PRONOUNS 


Ist Person. mī, moko, moro, moramu ; plural, ami, amko, amro or auro, 
aomrainu or aurümu. : 


2nd Person. tid, toko, toro, lorümu ; plural, tums, tumko, turo or tumro, ` 


turümu or tumrümu. . 
3rd Person. (Demonstrative, that person) temo, teko, teka; ‘plural, tenu, 
` (Demonstrative, that thing) [Sing. and plural] t2 or tyé, teko, teka, temo, 
tema or temaku. ` "E 
(Demonstrative, this person): eno, eko, eka; plural, enu, e^ko. 
, (Demonstrative, this thing): 6, eko, eka, em, emo, ema or emaku. 

But ë and tà may stand for the masculine or feminine ine deictio use. 

Interrogative [sing. and plural] (who): kénu, ono, konka [hah, eto.]; 
(what): kono, kino, konya [hals, etc.], konemu or konemaku; (what): kays, 
indeclinable. , : 1 . 

Indefinite (any); konni, konkiku, konki [Aali, eto.], komo, komäku pr kommi. 

Reflexive: apul, opuluku; apulān (aplān), aplanum. 

The language has no separate relative pronoun, but uses a question and 
answer periphrasis instead, e.g. ` 
Kamim Radhika, mudulu 

kafijadalaksu káma-k2]i kon 
Thamu mild ks têlu sukhadam hoye 
kufijagruhammw Krugnu, eto. 
[mala is not an intelligible verb-form, as far as I am aware]. 
* Lovely Radha, there in the pleasant bower where first love-union with 
the lotu&-eyed . . ." 


D 


and so on. (Kon thamu ki tu.... " What place 1 in that plaoe. . in. 


Mudulu is of course a Dravidian loan-word.) 

Bloch (La langue marathe, p. 209) remarks that, with the single exoeptign 
of Gipsy, all Indo-Aryan agree in the two features of retaining 
. Sanskrit ya- in the sense of a relative, and of preserving to the demonstrative 
ita full meaning. Gipsy speech alone, he says, has replaced the ancient relative 
by the interrogative, and has given to a demonstrative the value of the definite 
article. Saurishtran agrees with Gipsy in the former peculiarity. The 
Saurüshtran use of t4 (teno), E (eno) as pronouns of the third person (which is 
perhaps a first stage in the loss of the “ full demonstrative meaning ") is of 
course not peculiar. Bee Beames, Comparative Grammar, ii, p. 314. )j 

Deictic Use of Pronouns.—There is, however, a deictic use of the demonstra- 
tives tē and & in which their function does seem in some degree to approximate 
to some uses of the definite article in Greek. They anticipate the noun, or 

1 Postpositions are normally added to the possessive stem: Morlenta, morakali, moreara, 


mortokiian, mossomimarw ; amralenia or cxralenta, eto. (but amickon). ‘Toralenia, toriokam, 
tossommars ; furalenia or tweralenia, turtokan, eto. (but iwmsommaru).. / 


, 
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(like the Greek article) help to indicate the connection of adjuncta with the 
noun. For example :— 


Ramya-vasania- bles te visant 
kusuma varnu samanu komalamu hoy 
Avayaval rheye Radha Harik apul hativils 
Kandarppa-jvaramu hal ghyasi padatu, eto. 
"in the lovely spring-time she, R&dhà, with tender limbs like-hued to the 
Vasanti flower, herself remembering Hari and stricken with Love’s fever ”, eto. 

It will be noted that here, and (it would seem) commonly in this usage, 
i£ and ē may replace teno or eno as the masculine or feminine pronoun of the 
third person. 

Somewhat similar is the use of the demonstrative in a periphrasis with 
a verbal such as menastán. The purpose of the periphrasis may sometimes be 
honorific. There is an example in the transliterated gramophone record of 
the “ Parable”: “ Teka (to that) bap (father) manasianiana (honorific) sotu 
(property) vatakeddidas (accordingly distributed)." This may be read: Teko 
bap menastan tenu soliu vato karads diydst, ' he, the father, caused the property 
to be divided and gave him (his share)" This periphrastic idiom is common 
in the Natana Gépala Caritu, e.g. bap bandu vargun hoydstan tenu, “ they, 
his father and relations." The passage in the Caru from which this phrase is 
cited will serve as a sample of the addiction of the popular speech to these 
pleonastic pronouns :— . 

Ye dhanukkan ye Saddnandun rhatam, bap bandu vargun hoydstan tenu yë 
mayan seylikin “ hay ba, nhanna dévun ho amra nhukru hoye 6 Rampatrayyaki 

* Sadanandu’ menastan nav kondhanuk abbeyo ...temak vivarnu amko kajastisa- 
gan sanguno sé, bà" mens mels, yë matrammu yë sisyan vivarnu .. . sangi 
musade malrammu, luku vatlan ayik may bapun adi menken moltat Qi tenu 
maha Gnandu pondiyas kaiki. (I have omitted some adjuncts, and supplied 
punctuation. Lengthened stem vowels in Aoyastàn and kajdsttsagan are 
abnormal.) 

“ He, Sadananda, being thus situated, they, his father and relations, seeing 
them, the disciples, and saying, ‘ Sirs, how did he, Rimpat Raya, our child, 
the reverend young man, get the name “ Sadananda’’?.. . you must speak 
so as to make us acquainted with the story of some of these things, Sirs,’ 
forthwith as soon as they, the disciples, had made an end of telling the story, 
they all, his father and mother and all the men there, after hearing so many 
words, obtained great satisfaction.” 

Last of Pronouns.—Other pronominal forms found in use are: ada, now ; 
atidku, aiku, eyo, eliyo, this or these; teyo, teltyo, that or those; tellyé, 
some; du, étumu, here; têlu, têtumu, there; tettetu(mu), here and there; 
oléu, in one, together ; edhanuku, in this way; iyedhanuku, in that way ; 
kóndhànuku, in what way; engudu, henceforth; attengudu, from now on; 
tengudu; kongudu; tendustokan, from the time (of doing anything, e.g. Tū 
gam sods Cennapainuku jiyetiondustokan, from the time when you ‘left the 
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village and went to Madras ; ghér sodin ave tendustokan, from the time I left 
home and came) ; ¢éle, the people there ; čla, here; člana; tela, there ; 1sümo, 


da iseanyo ; isit, tisti, kisti; Siku, iiku, so many; kuko, kitkayo, how many ; 


Iatkavédu, in how many ways; kastandu (how much.? kastandu rupasika) ; 
togonu . .. sogonu, B0 . . . &8; sokan, like; tsno, tismo, isa (150), like this ; 
lisa (tiso), like that; kiso, what sort (e.g. the common phrase kiso menett— 
“if you say, ‘what sort’ ? "—equivalent to ezempls gratia); thebbo, then ; 
thebba ; thebbaku,; thebbiku (sometimes 1) ; khebbimh, at'any time; khebbiku ; 
khobbo, when; khobba, khobba, khobbaku, khobbi; khobbim, always (e.g. 
somudrupant khobbim kherudu rhatte, sea-water is always salt); thevdo, 
some; 0jemo (inflection ojendku; a person, someone; some. . . others); 
oo; oku; ofdyanuku (inflected ; to others: e.g. ofdyanuku düsano kernatio 
bhtigano kerno, you. should adorn yourself [precative] without detraction 
from others); odi (interpreted by Tantil oruna], a day, each day); odtkodiku, 
oddsku, oddin; ojo; ojoku; ontonto, every, each one; 6dkdku, one another, 
each other (e.g. mégun akoku gesainu vijul utpatts hosu, lightning is produced 
when the clouds rub each other); skktyeko (inflected, to each one); aski, `, 
asko, all (askaku,! askim, askin, e.g. & askin ksému-senio rhiyāsi, ta@lettenko 
kgémunuku prarthusu, all here are well; I pray for blessings for those there) ; 
ask kisa (whatever, e.g. Gdanta-dabdun aski kisa lingunumu, words ending ` 
in - in whatever genders); aski ium (everywhere); jata (other, e.g. jata 
dt vajo pant, the other two parta [of the globe] are water). 


NUMERALS 

Rama Rao gives a list in the Saurāstra-bõdhinsi. Noteworthy forms are dt, 
two; thin(u), three, and phandaru, fifteen (eccentric aspirations, used con- 
sistently in all Saurashtran publications) ; orddu, eighteen ; and ponnasu, fifty. 
onto or (y)oku, ds, tnu, caru, paflou, sõ, satu, aju, novu, dessu; vigyàru, baru, 
tõru, covdu, phandaru, sovaju, settaru, orüdu, okanisu, visu;  yogajisu 21, 
Gdgaltsu 28, yokunitsu 29; (tu, cafisu, ponndsu, satu, sattatu, ast, navatu ; 
sovu 100 (om is also found; and sambu in the title Nus-ésmbu is explained 
as éataka); sasaru 1,000; lekku 100,000. Sasairu is found for the locative of 
sasaru: Kaliyugadi 4919 car sasatru novo sóvuru yoknisu vorsuku ujveyo— 
“he wás born in Kali 4919." 

Ordinals shorten the vowel and end in -o or -vo: ovo (or phatlo), divo (or 
dusro), thinvo or thino, carvo or caro, paftcvo or pafico, sovo, saito or sato, atvo 
or aio, novme or nogvo, desvo, etc. 

Fractional numbering is based on the division of the unit (the moon, or 
the rupee) into sixteen parts. There are special names for one-aixteenth (kalo — 
sovajum onto vaio); one-eighth (atio, atovato = atum onto vato); three- 
sixteenths (irtkalo or nino = sovajum thin vato) ; a quarter (costo, cóvu or cauto) ; 
a half (haddu = dsm onto vato) ; three-quarters (tivo = cárum thin vato). Inter- 
varmig fractions are expressed by adding the “ surplus fraction ” (tudan aku) to 

1 e.g. ovusem asbiky sonso bali breasts among metals gold is the heaviest of all. (I cannot 
explain asti exoept as a Sanskrit loan.) 
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larger fraction names, which are always in this use given the locative inflection 
in -r(u). Thus five-sixteenths is expressed by cauéar kalo, “ one-sixteenth on 
a quarter”;  three-eights by cawar ato vato, “an eighth on a 
quarter"; nine-sixteenths by hadduru kalo or hadrukalo, “ a sixteenth on . 
a half"; seven-eighths by isearu afno or #ivaraino, “an eighth on three- 
quarters,” and so on. Rama Rao gives three additional fraction-names : 
unio, one sixty-fourth; él, one thirty-second; and ugo (caralsatum thin 
vato), three sixty-fourths. These may be similarly used for expressing intervening 
fractions, e.g. tivarunto (} + 41), hadrudtl (& + sx), atarugo ($ + 44). 

Connected with the ordinals there is a set of words dwands or dusrands, 
thinvandi or thinands, eto. Dusrands and atvonds have been noted in use, 
meaning “on the second day”, “on the eighth day ". 

Rāma Rao uses phaslayo, divayo, thinvayo, carvayo in the sense of “in the 
first place”, “ secondly ", eto. Cardinals used in the sense of substantives— 
the (or these) two, the (or these) three—are formed in “iyo, with shortened 
vowels, and combine with inflections of the pronoun é in oblique cases: 
e.g. cárüto, the four; tinüyeko, to the three ; ditiyemtokan, from among the 
eight. This “ pronominalization ” is a feature of the language which will be 
dealt with in continuation of the present article, in connection with the 
verbala in e. 


ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives differ from nouns, pronouns and verbs, and resemble adverbs, 
conjunctions and interjections, in not poasessing gender, inflection, or number. 
There is therefore little to say about them, and Rama Rao merely gives a 
definition (nàvunuku gunnun janadattisinuke— what makes known qualities 
of (for) nouns’’), and a few examples. As his examples and general usage show, 
adjectives have no special “ adjectival” suffixes—they look just like the 
various classes of substantives :— 

hujà]u (white), kalo (black), Lhavvo or lhovvo (red); gule (sweet), ambatu 
(sour), kherudu (salt), tikke (pungent), kodu (bitter), kasns (astringent) ; 
komalamu (tender). 

Remarks.—{i) Thero is a common quasi-adjectival suffix kin, -kan (gan) 
which turns a substantive into-an adjective. Rama Rao never uses it, but it 
seems to be generally acoepted. Thus where Rama Rao writes (Nits-sarnbu 99), 

thlaku sukha miijun nhi, bhuklaku rucoi pakunu 

(there are no pleasant slumbers for the student, no dainty cooking for a hungry 
man), his editor explains in the form sukhamkin homgu and ruccikin pakvam. 
[It may be remarked that the formative suffix in 4klo and bhuklo is freely 
used to express agency :—chislo (goods, groceries 1), flo (conqueror), kislo 
(clerk), kiklo (pen), nilo (judge or judicial man: explained as nyayddhipats), 
vitlo (wise man), -eatlo (sadvatlo, explained by sadurttwman). Similar formations 
are dislo (disullo) (by day), and nislo (by night).] 


a 
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(i) In practice the ERES of the adjective to ita noun is often indicated 
by an auxiliary past participle (hoye, hoyye; rheye, rheyye), e.g. sukhadam hoye 


^* kufija-gruhamemu, in the pleasant bower. 


VERBS 

The three pragógas, or ways (ris) in which roots are used, are “ kartari, 
karmani, and bhavimi ”, e.g. Mi avusu, M3 avni podusu!; Moko avāsu. 

(i) The second example (karmani praydga) is unfortunate. In a later state- 
ment Rama Rao gives the example in the typical form Mora hal kamun kerni 
podasu—where podasu is in the third person and mora Aàl is instrumental. 
And he makes in this passage the definite statement that this prayoga is 
always expressed by pod-dhatu with the kriyakhya infinitive (infinitive in -M) 
and the instrumental case of the agent. D š 

(ii) In the example of bÀáes prayoga, avāsu (with lengthened stem vowel) 
is impersonal passive * in sense. In a later passage, in speaking of a use of rha 
(to remain, to be) in bhatt prayoga, he states that “ the agent of it falls in the 
dative" (eko kartto catwihim avasu). Rha-, in this prayóga, has forms from a 
.stem rhava-.? "i 

Verbs may have (i) two kinds (bh2da), transitive and intransitive ; (ii) two ’ 
aims (artha ;—svartha and préranartha), direct and causative; and (ii) two 

` standpoints (laukasu), parasmaipada and ütmanzpada. . 

As to (i). If you say eno miasu (intransitive), there is no further reference. 
But if you say eno mjoasu (transitive) the question arises kino mijvasu t— 
what does he join? What he joins is the object (karma) of the verb. 

As to (ii). Examples given of direct and causative verbs are: mijasu, 
mijoasu,; sodasu, sodvasu ; syjasu, sijvasu. Causatives in -va are uncommon. 
Usage, on the other hand, furnishes many causative forms in -da.* 

As to (ii). Examples given are saħgusu, sangulusu— with the remark : 
phatke kryaphoju ubhayun anubhavasun, divoyemo kartisi anubhavasu— both 
enjoy the fruit of the action of the former ; in the latter only the agent enjoys 
it" [-s$ is a common enclitic of emphasis and exclusion.] Usage provides 
many examples of this “ middle ” formation, e.g. dherullastan, taking to herself, 
assuming (from dher-, seize, take) ; janluno, be pleased to understand. 

There are two kinds of roote, principal and auxiliary. Thus in avatu rhasu 
(contracted into avaddhrüsu, he is coming) the root av is pradhana-dhatu, the 
Toot rhā is saÁaya-dAatw. The times of action (or “ tenses ’’) are supplemented 

E podus has the termination of the first person. “As Mr. Alfred Master has suggested to me, 
and as the evidence proves, Bauriahtran has confused the Indo-Aryan root pad- (proper to the 
karmani prapóga construction) with a Dravidian root meaning “ suffer”. MT cont podusu is 


really a case of kartari proydya—I suffer coming. R&ma Rao does less than justice to Saurkahtran 
in saying thas its passtro prayoga is confined to this oumbersomo partphradis with pad-. Beo next 
note. ` 

* These passives will bo deals with in a continuation of the present article. 

* See preceding note. The stem is no doubt passive in form. 

^ It will be notiood that he choogos a cansel stem to exemplify transitive action, But this 
must be accidental. —Omusatives in -da will be dealt with in the continuation. 
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by means of auxiliary roots. Auxiliaries aro tha, sekku, và, daku, and 
others. ; ` 

Of these rhā is the indispensable and ubiquitous auxiliary in Saurüshtran. 
Sekku (be able) is not an auxiliary in the fundaniental sense of helping out 
a verb system which has lost its synthetic tenses. Va I cannot identify; and 
the use of daku appears to be confined to the formation of a third (and first) 
person singular Imperative—hondaku, let it be, rhandaku, eto.—and such forms 
as rhavindake, rhavandaku (pres. and imper. of rÀà in bhawi prayoga). 

Rama Rao now sets out what looks like! a reasonably complete system 
of tenses formed without the help of an auxiliary. But it is clear that an 
auxiliary, which seems to survive in the common defective verb 4e, functioned 
to form the present tense and the preterite; and that the ""gubjunotive ”, 
“ optative ”, and “ precative ” are not in the category of tenses formed with 
personal terminations. The primary tenses of the verb are obviously confined 
to the indefinite (aorist), which Rama Rao calls bhavigyat-pardksa-kalu, and 
the imperative (excluding Ist person singular and 3rd person singular and 
plural). 

Conjugation of hū and rha 
Indefinite Present.—Both roota provide & present tense of general and 
indefinite application (Sémanya-parékga-varttamana-kalu) :— 
(a) Mi hovusu, tū hoeu, teno hosu (tyé hoeu) ; 
Ami hovesi, tumi hósun, tenu hosun (tyé hosu) * i 
(b) Mi rhavusu, tū rhasu, teno rhasu (tyé rhasu) ; 
Ami rhavesi, tumi rhüsun, tenu rhasun (ty& rhasu) 
This tense is formed from the “ aorist”. Rama Rao gives the aorist from rha, 
below. The aorist of Àü (apart from Adyt) has apparently been lost (as such) : 
though it is implied in hovusu, hósu, hovest. 

Pretertte of thi.—The root rhā supplies forms? which Rama Rao calls 
Vartlamana-samakga-kalu. It happens that these forms have a present 
meaning in the case of rha ; but they are preterite forma. 

Singular: rhiyest (teno rhisi, optionally) 
Plural:  rhiyāsi (but tya rhiyesi) 

The tense is formed from the past participle rhtye. Rama Rao does not 
give it, but it is in frequent use, often, however, spelt rheye, rheyye. 
The spelling of rhiyesi varies accordingly: rheyesi, rheyyest, and rheyst. Rhtye 
(rheyye) generates another (pronominalized) form rhsyeyo, similarly used. 

X Mr. Alfred Master pointed out to me that mi, -si “ terminations ” are really the auxiliary 
sumilariy added by other languages in such forms as dvi chil, I am coming : which is identical 
with Sau. avwsu. 

1 In Saurkshtran insentlent plurals require a verb in the amgular. 

? Rims Rao observes later that roots m -2 (at to see, dà to give, jå to go) are " just Like 
Tha"; but that siyesi, jiyesi—ho might have added diyesi—havo the sense of the pest. 
Usage mdicetes that the latter part of the statement is true not only m these cases, but m 


the case of all verbe except tho auxilary rhiysn: eg. keresi, did; menesi, sald; pussi, 
Asked; podasi, fell. 


à 
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dass of bt. — Two forms of the preterite (Bhuta-paróksa-kàlu) are given 
as alternatives :— 2 
; , photess (Leno hatini, optionally) 
2 OE ova (but tyé hotest) 


Rama Rao gives hote a 88 253 participle (Bhia- -küla-viéégamo). It is 
sometimes used; but hoye, hoyye, are the normal forms, though he does not , 
give them. These forms, like rheye, generate a ' * tense " in -eyo, not mentioned 
by him: Aoyeyo (with present sense), and Áoteyo (with past sense). 
Porfect—The preterite of rhà combines with absolutives to provide the 
perfect tense. (bAüta-samaksa-kalu) :— 
Bingülar: hotsi (hotin) rhiyen + 
Plural: hoti (hotin) rhiyāsi 


Aorist —Rha amples the ' aorist i PT -kalu, indefinite 
future) :— 


^ 


I 


Mi rhawu, tū hay, teno rhy 
Ami rhave, tum rhānu, tenu rhanu (tyé rhays) 
Imperative. —(vidhi-varttamana-kalu) :— 
mi rhdndaku, tū rhà, teno (tyč) rhandaku 
| ami rhaje, tumi rhavo, tenu (iye) rhandaku 
Optative.{Gsigi vartiamana-kalu) :—rhaeays * (all persons). 
Precatsoe. —( prarthana-vartiamana-kalu) :—rhano (all persons). This is really 


an infinitive form, with a suggestion of obligation. a id ee 
8, in the sense “‘ it is to be”. 


Subjunotios.—(saméaya-varttamana-kalu) hiya (an persons). This is 
clearly a formation from the past participle; perhaps with a postposition 4, 
from. 


Verbals.—(krigantun, asamapakun):— ss! : 
Continuative (calániu) : rhatu, rhatun, rhaiunu. 
Absolutive (bÀutzmiu): rheynu, rheyinu, rheyin, rheyi, Thawu, riim, rhi. 
Present participle (varitamana-visésano) : rhātte, rhaatte.? 
Present negative (vyattréku): rhanatte, rhavandtte. 
Future participle (bhavigyat-kala-mé&pano): rhanaséite. 
Past participle (bhüta-kala-viágano): hote, hotette. 
. Adverbial (briya-vióZsano) : rhata, rhatā, rhatürmu. 
Infinitive (kriyakhyo): rham. 
1 An absolutive oti has not been noted in usage. Hoyi is always used. | 
2 In such examples as metrayi, dekkwwyi, the termination - -edy(t) is added to the unmodified 


stem. But rhasdyi looks Hke a passive or b&ivi prayoga formation, The negative form ends 
in wina. 


3 rhoctite (and rhocdnddis) connect with bhavi prayüga forms of ria. 
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. Purpoarve infinitive or supine (tumunnaniu) : rhanu, rhavenu, rhaven ; 
A a Tthāttoku,! i 
Nitya-viézgamo : rhiyāku.?. 
Deaiderative (nstànta-viíésano) : rhānākkāmu. 
Bhari prayóga.— Special forms of rhà are used in Bhavi prayoga, the agent 
being in the dative case, as follows :— 
| * Present: Moko (amko) rhavándake 
Past : Moko (amko) rhavayest, rhavayo 
Imperative: Moko (amko) rhavandaku . 
This completes the summary of Rama Rao’s Grammar. If circumstances 
permit, his account will be illustrated and supplemented in a continuation of 
Xhe present article. 


A * This is the present participle with the dative inflection of & noun. But as will be shown 
* later tts verbale are usually pronominalxed. li 
* I have met with no example and cannot aasign tho funotion of this form. Hoyyoko may be 
comparable .— 3 
^ dojo të Manmaniu-binuln hoyysti, 14 
kajo hoyett moro monnu, bhels compu hoyyoko 
(Ast, x, 19.4.- If that eye be Love's arrdws, though this my mind be dark it may well become 
fair [1].) - x 


È 





| Dravidian Studies III, 
Ns , "^ By T. Bussow 
Two llevelopmenis of initial k- in Dravidian — 
a | " 
bus Àc 5 TES 
() ODD Dravidian k- is palatalized to c- in Tamil Malayalam and Telugu 
when followed by the front vowels 4, 3, e, 6. This change takes place 
“in the following words :— 
Ta. citar to scatter, also ciaru, Ma. carukd, Te. cedaru ; Ka. kedaru,- 
l kedaru, Tu. kedaruni; Ka. also cadaru, cedaru, Tu. also cadaruni. ; 

Ta. -cual, citalai, cel white ant, termite, Ma. otal, ceta}, Te. beda, cedalu: } 
Ka. gedalu, gejjalu, geddals, To. gejalu [Tu. udaly the white ant]. 

Ta. oirahku eruption, pimple, itch, Ma. cira&&u, Ka. koraku scab. 

Ta. Ma. oir to laugh; Ka. kiri to grin; Ka. also ciricu tó laugh, titter ; 
cf. also Ma. cijikka to laugh, Ka. kila kila an imitation sound of joyful titter 
‘or laughter, Tu. kisi kisititter, laugh, Ka. kisi grinning. The basis of all these 
words is naturally onomstopoeic. f 

Ta. cirai to shave, cut with a sickle, Ma. oirekka to shave, scrape: Ka. 
kere to scratch, scrape, shave, kiri to shave, Tu. kerepuns to scrape, polish. 
From the same base: Ta. curantu to scratch, scrape, Ma. oiranju, curantu id. 
Ka. kerantu to-dig with the nails, scratch, Tu. kerefiouns to scratch the ground 
as a fowl. Cf. Mar. kharadnem to scratch (Iw < Dr.). 

Ta. cit few, little, small, ota a few, several (neut. pl.), cilku to become few, 
dwindle, Ma. ola a few, several, Te. cllupa, cilspi small, light: Ka. kelg a few, 
several, Tu. kela, kavu id. \ 

Ta. otlatan male companion, servant, alaihi female friend, confidante. 
The original meaning was someone at one’s side. Compare Ka. kela side (this 
word is not preserved in Tamil) and keladan a man who is on one side or both 
sides. Ka. has also keladi a female companion or friend. This is probably the 
same word as Ta. olati, and the substitution of the cerebral } is due to the 
influence of the word keje union, friendship, relationship. 

Ta. ola to sound, roar, twang; (sb.) a bow, campu to sound, etc. ; (sb.) 
an anklet, Ma. olekka to rattle, tinkle, chatter, chirp, campu anklet, cilappu 
sound, Te. celagu to sound : Ka. kele to shout [sele to sound, noise], Tu. klevuns , 
to whistle, resound, kelepum to crow as a cock, Go. kvuana to weep loudly 
as a child, killatana to chirp, Kui klapa to crow. The words are onomatopoeic 
in origin ; cf. Tu. kila kêla chirping, screeching, Kui kila bila noise of chattering, 
Te. kila kila, etc. From this is also derived Kur. kilkila a kind of woodpecker 
= Ta. oicotls (< tolah < *hilesh) kingfisher ; cf. Ta. (dial.) &xkkiri kingfisher; 


N 


/ 


1 Caldwell *, pp. 150-1. 
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Ta. Ma. ciru small, Te. ciru, ciruta: Ka. kiru, Tu. kiri, bwu.! 

Ta. cinam anger, cinavu to be.angry, Ma. oinam anger, cinikka to be out 
of humour, cinippu anger: Te. kiniyu to be angry, Ka. bimisu, Kui kirem 
out of teníper, surly (< *kinens).* 

Ta. c pus, mucus of the nose, also cil, cf. otttat rottenness, Ma. ctka to rot, 
Ka. ki to become putrid, Mou kimu pus, Tu. kwu pus, To. gif id., Te. camu 
pus, cimidi mucus of the nose, Kui stvends, swenji pus, Kuvi simest BTOB, 
Brah. ksh pus, mucus of the nose, Kur. biting to rot, Malt. kie. 


1 Originally "kiliu and derived from kil > oil above. The change i- > r is well known in 
Tamil external sandhi (Vinson, Manuel de la Langue T'amoule, p. 88), and the same chango also 
takes place in the middle of words as here. Tho final +u is to be explained as the 3rd sing. neut. 
pronominal affix, which is appended to the Dray. adjective in certain syntactical relationships 
(when used predicatively and to form adverbs). In this case, as a result of the sandhi chango 
it has boen incorporated with the original adjective to form a new word. Noverthcless its origin 
1s betrayed by a peculiarity of tts grammatical treatment in Tamil. Whereas other adjectives 
have a nasal added to them when used attributively before words beginning with an ooolusive, 
e.g. perum puli a big tiger, kurun tokai a small collection, eto., such is never the case with cipu ' 
which is always construed without a nasal, e.g. cirw kuti a little house, cir parai a little drum, eto. 
The account of its origin given here accounts very well for this anomaly. 

The commonest word for “ small ” in Kanareee is cikka. Kittel derives this from cir (= kirw), 
comparing for the sufix Ma. cerukkow boy, lad. This cannot be correct because k- does not 
become o- in Ka. except in rare dialectal forms. Thus cirw occurs rarely, probably due to the 
lnfluonoe of Te. or Ta., but the regular and usual form is biru. In the case of cikka, on the other 
hand, no trace of k- appears, so that c- here must be regarded as original, and tho word can have 
no connection with cirw <kiru. The word cikka has been borrowed from Ka. into IA. Boe 
J. Bloch, Formation de la Langus Marathe, Index s.v. cike a little, cikbar small. Earlier it appears 
as Skt. cikka small, in the compound oikkagaja a young elephant, and Pkt. (Dein, ili, 21) cikkn 
a small thing, but it does not seem to have had any currency outside the Deccan. 

For the same regson Ka. oillu smallness, oillara small trifles, odds and ends, oan only be 
connected with kil, kirw, eto., if we assume them to be borrowed from Telugu or some palatalizing 
dialect. To. has cillara in the same sense as Ka. oillara and may be tho origin of it. Ta. cillarai 
14 not old, and obviously borrowed from Ka. or Te. 

J. Bloch is inclined to derive Mar. celà pupil from Dr.: Ke. cillara, cillx, cirw, smallness, 
Ta. cia a few (Formation ..., Index, s.v.). This attempt is to be rejected in view of the fact 
that Drav. c- represents earlier kil- in these cases. A 

Another word to be separated from cirw < kira is Te, oi»xa small. This is rather to be oom- 
pared with Brah. cumak small, cumi a child. In this case wo have primitivo Dravidian c-, not 
k-. Tho words are further to be compared with Beng. ownt, ownt small, Sh. odad which Turner 
(N.D. s.v. cux) connects with words derived from Skt. crna, Pkt. cuxAa powder. They may, 
however, be twa. < Drav. Santali cums small appears to be derived from Bengali (Bodding, 
A Santal Dictionary s.v.). 

Ka. sanna small appears to be derived from Pkt. samba, A. Master (JBBRAS, v (1029), 
p. 110) is inclined to regard the borrowing as having been the other way. Against this it is to 
be observed that the word is more widespread in Indo-aryan (N.D. s.v. awu) than it is in 
Dravidian, where it is confined to Ka. and Te. (Kur. sami small cannot be native Dravidian 
because s- does not oocur in that language in native Dravidian words). Further the Indo-aryan 
etymology of the word—Skt. Saksna > Pkt. sanka (> Ka. lw. sanna) > Nep. aw, eto, is 
unobjectionable. 

1 This is to be distinguished from the following forms, onomatopoelo in origin, which had 
not original k-: Ka. sitíw anger, which is probably equivalent to Ta. cirram, though somewhat 
irregular in form ; cf. cirw to hise. Telugu has cirrw, otra anger, and with it oan be compared 
Brah. ciring to be annoyed, Kur. cirfirnd to lose one’s temper, fly into a passion. With these 
latter some IA. words are to be compared. Sir Denys Bray compares Jatki, Sindhi chér- with 
the Brah. word; of. also Hi. chernd, oto. In Dravidian again we oan compare Ka. sexe to be 
angry, nasu wrath. 
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Ta. Ma. otppu small cluster or bunch of plantain fruite, Te. opu: Tu. 
kipu id. . 

Ta. ortis fame < Skt. kutis. N 

Ta. ce-, cem red, cekkar, cekkal redness, ceccat redness, commas id., cey- red, 
ceyyan a red man (F. ceyya}), cevo- red (before vowels), cevvu redness, cë to 


`. redden, céppu redness, céy id., civa to become red, civappu redness (< *ceva-, 


*cevappu DS 1I), Ma. ce- red, cekkal redness, cempikka to be red, ouvakka, 
owappu = Ta. coa-, civappu, covva redness = cevva, Te. ce- in ceh-galwoa 
red water-lily and similar compounds: Ka. ke- red, kekkarisu become red, 
kehka tawny, kegal, ' kehgalssu, keccane, keficage, koño, kompu; kêpala Ixora 
coccinea, késu redness, kisu red, Tu. kem red, keflca, kempu redness (also 
canna red). Brah. khtsun, Malt. qso, Kur. kh&so. The word does not appear 
in the Central languages as ao far recorded. 

Te. Ma. ceti shrub, Te. ceffu plant, bush, creeper, Ka. gida (< "ndi < *gedi). 

Ta. cettu to cut with an adze, chisel, plane, cetukku pare, chisel, eto., Ma. 
cetiuka, Te. cekku (< *cetku) : Ka. Tu. kettu chip, pare, scrape, eto.; cf. Kui 
kata cut, chop, hew [1]. 

Ta. cetiu having thought (< *cerru) : Ka. gettu id. (from gir < *ger(u)). 

Ta. Ma. ceru fight, battle: love-quarrel, Ta. oiraru to sulk, disagree; 
oirarru to be angry with, Ka. kera) to become angry, to begin to rage. 

Ta. Ma. cey to do, Ka. key, gey, Tu. geipins, Te. cdyu, Go. Hand, Kui kiva, 
gwa, Kuvi kinai. : 

Ta. Ma. cey a field, especially a wet field, Te. cónu (pl. cêlu) : Ka. key, Tu. 
keyi. Derived from this are Ka. kesaru wet soil, mud, mire, Ta. Ma. céru id., 
Tu. k&dy ; Skt. lw. kedara a field under water, Pa. kedara (often spelt ketara), 
Pkt. kedra; cf. further Ta. cetumpu mud, mire. - 

Ta. ceruttal udder, Ma. cerannal, cerunnal, Ka. keccal, Tu. kerndely, keftjely. 

Ta. ceruppu shoe, Ma. cerippu, Ka. kerpu, also kera, kerahu, keravu, To. 
korou, Tu. oappaly, oappa]y, Te. ceppu, Kuvi seppu, Go. sarpum, sarpo, Maria 
helpus shoe, sandal! 

Ts. cerumu to cough’: Ka. kemmu. 

Ta. cevi ear, covitu deaf, Ma. cevi ear, cevitu ear (chiefly the inner part), 
also cekiu, ceppi ear, cheek: earwax, cewppi earwax, Te. cevi ear, cevudu 
- deat, To. kev ear, Tu. kebi ear, kebure a deaf man, keppu deafness, keppi a deaf 
woman, keppe a deaf man, keppe cheek, Go. kawi ear, Maria kev, pl. kevku id., 

e 


` | Attempts to derive Skt. fsa n. of the god from the Drar. word for “ red ” (Konow, LST., 
iv, p. 270; 8. K. Chatterji, Origin ond Development of the Bengali Language, 1, p. 41, oto.) are 
to be rejected in view of the fact that the c- is only a late development of k- in three of the southern 
languages. The same objection applies to attempts to derive Skt. Sasbhu-, a name of Biva from 
Ta. compu *redness, copper ( (Chatterji, loo. cit, M. Collins, Drawidio Studies (University of 
Madras), iii (1928), p. 61, ato.). 

* Lwa. from this in IA. would seem to be: Hi. kharpa sandal (< *kAarappa-: Ka. kerah« < 
*kerappw), and from a pelatalizing dial. Mar. sappaja sandal. 
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Kol. k&, pl. kevul, Kui kriu, bru Kuvi hiriyu, kriyu, Brah. khaf, Kur. khebda, 
Malt. gethu, / ` 

Ta. ceru to shut in, restrain, prevent, subdue, cert to be tight, dense, closely 
packed, ciras restraint, prison, dam, bank, tank, Ma. ceriyuka to be thronged, 
cerukkuka to fill up, dam up, enclose, cira enclosure, dam, tank; Ka. kiru 
to confine, shut in, kere tank, sere confinement, prison, Tu. kere tank, kade 
cow-pen, sere prison, captivity, stall, Te. cera prison, cera-gonu to take captive, 
ceruvu tank ; cf. Kui krapa to swell (Ta. cen). 

Ta. cenni head, summit ; elephant's temple (Puran? 22) Ma. kennt, cenni 
temples, Ka. kenne the (upper) cheek, Tu. kenni, kenne cheek ; of. Ka. kendàre 
the temples, Skt. (Iw < Dr.) kenara the temples, upper part of the cheek. 

Te. cekku, cekkih, cenika, cempa, cerápa cheek: Ka. kekke. 

Ta. cuvar wall: Ka. ker. The connection is suggested by the Tamil lexicon, 
which seems justified if Ta. cuvar representa earlier *civar < *cevar 3 < *kevar, 
of which Ka. ker is a contracted form. | 

Ta. cé to lie, remain, dwell, sleep, Ma. cékuka to roost: Ka. ké to lio down, 
repose, Kui kta to lean on. ' 

Ta. Ma. c&npu Colocasia antiquorum, Tu. cevu, tēvu, Te. cama: Ka. késave, 
kêsu, kesavu. The Sanakrit words for this plant—kemuka, keouka, kevuka, kacu, 
kacvt are derived from Dravidian. 


Tu. ceradw ear is isolated in Dravidian. Initial &- is ooonsionally pelatalzed in Tulu, which y 
is somewhat of a mixed language, and anyway ceradw 1s to be regarded as a dialect form since 
the standard word for “ ear ” in Tu. is kebi. Tu. ceradu is therefore £o be regarded as 1epræenting 
prumirye Dravidian +keratw and though so far it has not appeared in any other Dravidian 
language, we have m Sanaknt a word karaja an elephant's tomple ; the spot between the ffore- 
head and car of a bird, which is obviously the same word and is to be regarded as a lw. from 
Dravidian. This root ker- with the rather vague sonse of “ cheek, tamplea, ear” (of. Ma. coppi 
“ear” and “cheek”, komu cheek which 1s a vanant form of tkevuu which appears in Ma. as 
cenik oar) appears in a number of derivative words m Drav.: Ma. kenni, cenni tomples, Ka, 
kenne tho upper cheek < "kermi, “kerna, Te. cerd pa cempa oheek, Te. cokku, cekk, Ka. kekke < 
“kes kke, and go forth. Likewise Drav. *ken ear may represent carher *hevvi or ‘Leppi (of. Ma. 
ceppi) < “kerm or kermt. Skt. larna- ear, which has no Indo-European etymology, 1s no doubt 
borrowed from an early Dravidian *kerna. 

a Of. Ma. cuwa — Ta. oira to be red. Tt is to be observed that Ta. cusar is pronounced cesar 
in the colloquial (R. P. Sethu Pillai, Tams Luerary and Ooloqwal, p.'10: Amnals of Oriental 
Research, University of Madras, ii (1987-8)). 
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Tu. gery-hiyt, jéry-kayi, téreda-mara, Te. padi the marking-nut tree, 71d4-g183a 
the marking nut. 

Ta. Ma. ceri street, village, quarter of a town ; Ka. Tu. köri, Te. geri (Brown : 
not in Sabdaratnadkaramu); cf. Kui kêri side. 

Ta. oênai yam (modern), Ma. cana: Tu. kane: cf. (with different vocalism) 
Kui kune tuber, tuberous root, yam. > 

Ta. cë} carp < “kel a contracted form of kayal which occurs aide by side 
with c&l in Tamil. 

Ta. Osran, O&ral < *K&ran, * Keral : Skt. Kerala n. of the dynasty and country. 


The last example is interesting as it seems to throw some light on the date 
at which the change took place in Tamil. Kerala- first appears in IA. in the 
insoriptions of Agoka in the compound Keralaputra which is a literal rendering 
of Ta. Ceramaás (man < makan son). From this it would appear that when 
he Aryans first-came into contact with the three Tamil kingdoms, the name 
was still pronounced *Kéral. Since there are no earlier references in Sanskrit 
literature to the Keralas,! we may conclude that the period of this first contact 
was not very long before Asoke, and in all probability contemporary with . 
the expansion of the Maurya Empire.* In that case the sound change must 
have taken place in Tamil between this period, roughly 300 B.o., and the period 
of the earliest Tamil literature which is to be placed in the first few centuries 
A.D., when of course the change has been completed. The fact that the 
, change takes place in at least one Skt. lw in Tamil (Ta. ow fame < Skt. kiris) 

is additional evidence for this view. 

When the vowels in question are followed by a cerebral consonant, i.e. 
+, n, +, or -} the palatalization of initial k- does not take place i in Tamil and 
Malayalam.” This restriction does not apply to Telugu. < 


1 The first mention is in Mahabhagya on 41.176. The Vérttika here mentions Coda- with 
an adi thet includes the Keralas whom Pat. takes the trouble td mention. According to the 
usual view Patanjali is a century or two later than Asoka, Kityiyana roughly contemporary. 
The references in the ‘Mahabharata which are not numerous, belong to the later stage of the, 
compilation of that work, and are not likely to be earlier than Patanjali 

1 An attempt has boen mad» to see in the term Cerepada} which ocours in an obeouro passage 
of the Auareya Áramyaka (li, 1, 1. Soo Keith's note in his edition: the theory has been adopted 
by P. T. Srinivasa Iyongar, History of the Tamils, p. 20, and others). There is no foundation 
for this suggestion, which is based on a misconstruction of the words in question. The passage 
runs: yi vai (à imah prajis tisro alydyom äyams, Lrmimüné cogdmsi sangi vagadhak cerapadah 
“ The three races that transgressed were these birds—eangas, vagadhas, and cerapüddas." The words 
eakga-, vagadha, and cerapada- are the names of three species of birds not otherwise mentioned. 
Since the actual number of bird-names current in the Brêhmana period must have been far 
largor than the comparatively small number of which record is preserved, the fact tha these 
words turn up nowhere else need not be a oeuse of surprise. Nor need there be any doubt about - 
the words being bird-names, smoe tho text if construed as above definitely states that they are 
such. The error of the commentators, followed by the modern interpreters, is to regard sagdmai 
birds as one of the pragah instead of a general term describing the three which are mentioned 
after it; and, ase of this, to turn voagd vagadAAs which is actually two nominative plurals, 
into a compound expreasion (scaga- + avagadha-). ee 
the attempt to see in the passage the names of peoples or tribes. 

? This rule is formulated by L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Bduc. Res, vol. $7 (1881), p. 553, and 
A. F. Thyagaraju, IA., vol. @ (1883), p. 142. 
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Exx. :—Ta. kila to lie down, Ma. kitakka to lie, rest, dwell, Ka. kede to fall 


x down, sink, perish, "Tu. kedaguns to fall or slip down, Te. kedayu to fall, die 


(Iw. < Ka. on account of k-); cf. Kui krūva to sink down or into [1]. 

Ta. kxtju to draw near; be attained, accomplished, kitai to be obtained ; 
&pproach, encounter (in battle), Ma. kutu to reach, meet, come to hand, 
kitayuka to be found, obtained, knock against, quarrel, kita (sb.) approach, 
match, equality, Ka. kitu, gittu to touch, reach, come to hand, Tu. gita 
proximate, near, Te. kigu approach, draw near, agree, suit; gittu agree, suit ; 
Malt. küre to approach, kite near, nigh. 

Ta. kilafiku any bulbous root, Ma: kxlatnu, Tu. kerengu sweet potato. 

Ta. kiam old age, kilavan an old man, Ailavi an old woman, kiatu old age, 
Ma. kilavan an old man, Ka. kelata id. 

Ta. keju connected with, associated with, near to, possessed of! keluvu 
to unite with, be attached to, (sb.) friendship, kejumu to approach, join, unite 
with, etc., kamasi friendship, alliance, ownership, relationship, Kat! pro- 
prietreas, mistress, kilatan owner, master, husband, kilavi mistress. 

Ta. bs to rend, tear, split, ks] to cleave, split, tear, Ka. Ail to pluck out, 
pull off, eradicate. 

Ta. bar to rise, increase, be abundant, intense, kijampu rise, emerge, 
increase, eto. Ma. kijaru, kijampu, Ka. kejar to expand, unfold, gape, break 
forth, appear, arise; (with metathesis) keraju to increase, spread, Te. keralu 
to increase, rise, swell; be enraged; IA. lws.: Skt. kadara, karala, Pa. kalara 
wide open, gaping, with projecting teeth. / 

Ta. Ma. kiji parrot, Ta. also kihas, Ka. Tu. gift, gint, Te. oluka. 

Ta. kilat kindred, branch, flock, eto. ; (vb.) to ramify, multiply as families, 
kê) kindred, relations, friendship, friend, Ka. hele, geje, gene union, companion- 
ship, friendship, kéja companion; Te. celimi friendship, celtkddu friend ; 
cf. Kui klambu family, tribe, race, species. 

Ta. Ma. ku to pinch, nip, Te. gu, Tu. kinkuns, Kuvi Meals, Kui kisa, 
Go. kiskand, kiecana, Brah. kishking to pluck, Kur. Malt. kiss- to take out a 
thorn from the flesh. 

Ta. kil below, kilakku below, east, Ma. Kl, kiu, kilakku, Ka. kal, kl; 
kilgu to be low, kela, kelagu low, below, Tu. kju low, base, mean, kidu inferior, 
Te. kidu-padu to succumb, krinda underneath, Brah. ki-, kx-, kē- below, keragh 
lower side, bottom, Kur. kiyya beneath, kuta or kiyyanta, lower, lowermost ; 
inferior in rank. 

Ta. A} to split, rend, tear, Ka. giu, stfu, Te. ou. 

Ta. Ma. ketu to perish, decay; (tr.) to destroy, Ka. kedu to be destroyed, 
decay, perish, Tu. kedaguns to ruin, spoil, keita bad, spoiled, éettuhi to decay, 

1 E.g. KuT. 145 tura: keju cirw kuti tho little house noar to the ford, 170 malai keju stas 
lord of a land possessed of mountains. The Tami] Lexicon's treatment of this word ıs inadequate. 
Tt calls xt “an eaphonio increment ” without defining the meaning. Actually it ıs tho stem of 
the verb which ap in fuller form as kejwwu and of which the past relative participle kejitya 


is used m tho same sonso as keju. Tho verb kejumu is naturally mexely a phonetic variation of 
kejuvu. 
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be spoiled, (caus.) éetiáeuns, ety bad; wicked, tettuns to trot, decay, hefty bad, 
wicked ; Te. cedu to be spoiled, ruined, decay, Go. karttānā to be rotten, to rot. s 
Ta. kenju to dig, cub as meat, Ta. Ma. kinju to dig into, poke, Te. cendu 
to cut, Malt. kinde to cut flesh or fish. This appears to be derived from & root 
| #ken- or *keJ- meaning to dig into, poke, eto., which appears also in Ta. bijaru 
to poke, dig up, stir, eto. Ta. kila tá dig up, to stir, scratch as fowls, to burrow 
into, to excavate, Ka. kenaku to provoke (originally *to prod), Te. keldku to 
stir, cenaku, cenuku to stir up, 'excite, provoke; cf. alo Ta. kêni tank, well, ' 
ditch, kinaru well; kita&ku ditch, pond, pit. 
Ta. Ma. Ka. kë} to hear, ask, Tu. kanumi ; of. Ta. kija to speak (Le. to be 
heard), kijavi speech. 
The reason for the absence of palatalization in Tamil and Malayalam in 
the above cases is not far to seek. In Tamil as pronounced to-day the vowels 
i, 7, e, 8 when followed by a cerebral consonant are pronounced in a manner 
noticeably distinct from the normal. J. R. Firth ! describes it as a “ centralized 
obscure quality ". This difference of pronunciation must have existed already 
at the early stage of the language when the palatalization of k- took place, - z, 
and must.have been strongly enoygh marked to ‘prevent the change taking. 
.- Place under these ciroumstances. This modern peculiarity of the pronunciation 
. of Tamil is thus indirectly attested for the earliest period of the language. 
' Tt was not, however, shared by Telugu, since the regular treatment in that ' 
language is that k- becomes o- in these words; e.g. cedu, celimt, oluka, eto. | 
The fair number of exceptions to be observed above is to be accounted for 
mainly by the influence of Kanarese. ; 
There is one other respect in which Tamil and Telugu part company in 
. the matter of the palatalization of initial k-. In Tamil k- is quite naturally 
retained before the diphthong as, whereas in Telugu ai becomes 4 in radical 
syllables, and before this 6 original k- changes to c- according to the general 
` rule:— 
Ta. Ma. Ka. Tu. kat hand; Te. cyi; Kui kagu, kaju, Kuvi kyu, Go. kas, 
Kolami kay, Kur. khekkha, Malt. gege. je 
Ta. Ma. kas to be bitter, Ka. kat, kay, Tu. kaipe bitterness : Te. odu bitter- 
ness, bitter, c&+ bitter (in comp.). 

Ta. kayiru rope, Ma. kayaru; cf. Tu. kapin to fasten, bind tight: Te. 
córu rope. > 2 . - S 

Since in these two respecta Tamil and Telugu diverge, it becomes clear that l 
it is not a case of common innovation but of parallel independent development. 
The two languages must have been separated some time before either of them 
introduced this change. This is in accordance with the fact observed above, 
that the change in Tamil took place fairly late in the immediate pre-literary 
period. At this period Tamil and Telugu must have been long separated. So 
far there is no evidence for the proximate dating of the change in Telugu. 

In Kanarese, Telugu, and Tulu, and to a lesser extent in other languages, 1 


1 Appendix to Arden’s Tamil Grammar (4th ed), p. xxii. 
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dialect mixture and mutual borrowing have resulted in a certain number of 
irregular forms. Oocasional palatalized forms occur in Ka. in the following 
instances : candajir, cendajir. red shoot, cangaluve a red lotus, cetgadsr, cembisd, 
etc., cadaru, cedaru to scatter, ciru, ctu small, odu bitterness, sere confinement, 
sele sound, noise. These forms are in the main due to influence of Telugu. 
The mutual influence of the two languages has been very considerable, and 
of the words mentioned here cédu and iu are forms peculiar to Telugu. It is 
to be remembered that in all these cases the regular forms occur also in Ka., 
much more frequently and obviously as the standard forms. In Tulu the 
variety is a good deal greater than in Kanarese, in accordance with the fairly 
mixed character of the language. Thus where Ka. has two forms kere tank, 
dam, and sere prison (prob. from Te.), Tu. has three; the proper Tu. form 
kide cow-pen and two forms borrowed from Ka., kere tank and dere prison. 
Palatalization occurs in the following words: canna red, cadugu bad, depraved, 
cadurum to be scattered, cappalu shoe, sandal, ovrieptls leopard (Te. cina, 
cirupuls literally “small tiger”), Setfunt to perish, sere. In a number of instances 
this o- or é- is further altered to t- : tidu, tidi small, tiddya junior: Ta. Ma. osru, 
Ka. kiru ; tettu bad, wicked, teftuns to rot beaide, Seifuns, eto. ; ttrtu down, under- 
neath (Ta. k4, eto.) ; t&reda-mara clearing-nut tree beside gary-kiyi: Ta. Ma. cer, 
Ka. ker, gêr. In yet other instances it develops to h- in Tulu: Asddya junior, 
hirtu down, beneath, hegy = éefiy, tetfy bad. Obviously a fairly complicated 
mixture of dialects lies behind this variety of forms. Irregular preservation 
of k- ia not uncommon in Telugu, and in these cases the influence of Kanarese 
is usually the cause. Exx.: kiniyu to get angry, Mdupadu to be defeated, 
kendamara red lotus, kempu ruby, kedayu to be destroyed, keralu become large, 
fierce, gape, kelaku, kelanu side (Ka. kela), kelasamu work (= Ka.), kêlu (pl) 
beaide usual cáyi hand. 

Mention may be made in this connection of a couple of words in the oentral 
languages. Go. sarpum shoe, sandal, corresponds to Ta. ceruppu, Ka. kerpu, 
Te. ceppu, Kuvi seppu. Kuvi seppu is obviously borrowed from Telugu, the 
language being full of such loans. The same must also be the case with Go. 
sarpum, since otherwise k- is always preserved in that language. It does not, 
however, represent the actual Te. form ceppu but an earlier form *cerpu, and 
must therefore have been borrowed before the r was assimilated to the following 
p, that is before the beginning of the literary period in Telugu. Another instance 
of borrowing appears in Kui siwengi pus, Kuvi swes pus. Since k- is regularly 
preserved in thege languages, these forms must be borrowed from Te. amidi 
(< *oivtds) id. — 

Not all irregularities are due to dialect mixture or mutual borrowing. 
What appears to be an irregular treatment of k- in Tamil appears in the following 
word :— 

Ta. kirai greens, vegetables, Ma. oira, Ka. kire kire, Te. kira. Here palataliza- 
tion takes place in Ma. but not in Tamil. In this case the retention of the k- 
in Tamil is due to the nature of the following vowel which cannot have been a 
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pure 1, because it appears in Te. as &. An explanation is provided by Gondi 
where we have kusir herbs, vegetables. Ta. kras, Te. kira represent earlier 
*kusray < "kuyir(-ai) < "kusir (+ a1). At the time of the palatalization of - 
k- in Tamil this diphthong -t#- cannot have yet developed into -ī-, though 
apparently it had already done so in Ma. i f 

In some cases apparent irregularities are due to the words having been 
borrowed from some non-Dravidian source. An obvious case is Ta. Te. kiccils 
orange, Ka. ketaje, kioii, Tu. Watak. In this case the word is a comparatively 
recent introduction, and so naturally is not affected by rules affecting original 
Dravidian words. 

The same is probably the case with Ta. Ma. kiri mongoose, Ka. kira, Kui 
kirpeni. The wo?d does not seem to be current in the earliest Tamil literature, 
which already uses a lw. from Skt. nakulam (Cslapp.?). It looks therefore aa if 
Ta. kwi is of later introduction. 1 

Finally in this connection we may mention the following: Ta. kajimpu 
verdigris, also cejimpu, Ma. kajsmpu, kijavu verdigris, ajarkka to be corroded, 
Ka. kumu, kilumbu, Tu. klembu, also kale&gu, kalengi, Te. olumu, kxlumu, 
Kuvi kêmu. The word does not occur early in Tamil and the forms are very 
irregular, &o we may conclude that the word has spread through the sou 
Dravidian languages in comparatively recent times. : 

A special case is the Ka. word for fire kicou with ita cognates: Ka. Ta. 
kiccu, Tu. kittu lightning, kicou, kicos, kicce fire, Te. kittu also ciccu, Kodagu 
tu, Go. Kol. Ans, Kuvi hchü (Fitzg.), Kur oicc, Malt. ciou, Pkt. lw. cico 
(DNM., iii, 10). Ta. kiccu does not appear early and is obviously borrowed 
from Kanarese. Likewise Te. bitu is a borrowing, the regular form being cicou. 
The difficulty is presented by the northern forms Kur. oicc, Malt. cicu. Initial 
k- is never palatalized in these languages. In view of this, and also of the 
Kodagu form titu, we cannot consider k- to be original in this word. Ka. 
kcu and Go. kis (< bicou) must have developed out of cicou through 
dissimilation. 

Instances of the palatalization of medial -k- in Tamil are comparatively 
rare. Though this article deals properly with initial k-, these cases can most 
conveniently be discussed here. The examples are :— 

Ta. acciram, arciram, arcirat cold season, dewy season: Ka. ayki cold 
season: frost, dew. 

Ta. arict rice (without the husk), also art, Ma. ari, Ka: Tu. akki (< *arks), 
Tu. also ari, Toda adk. 

Ta. Ma. sfct ginger < *singi ; cf. Pa. sings, singivera, Skt. Érhgaecra.* 


1 Barly Tamil has also ifrvai mongoose which appears isolated. Another set of words in 
Dravidian is: Ta. münbi & species of mongoose (Tolk.°), Ka. swagisi, munguri, Te, mengisa, 
of. Pkt. mongusa, mugpasa, Sgh. mugati. 

* The ultimate origm of this word 1s no doubt to be sought in South-East Asia (F. W. Thomas, 
JRAS., 1905, p. 169). On the other hand the IA. forms seem to be borrowed directly from a 
Dravidian souroe, on account of the second element “bera which undoubtedly represents Dr 
vér root, 
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Ta. AGA, naAcil plough, Ma. AaAAdI, AARI, Ka. négal, nggil, Tu. nágery, 
Toda nékhel, Te. ndgals, ndgdlu, Go. nangél, Kui mángek; of. Skt. langala, 
Pa. nangala. . 

Ta. nerufioil, nerustci Tribulus terrestris, Ma. forud, Ka. nerigilu, neggilu, 
naggilu, Tu. négily. - 

Ta. aliii Alangium hexapetalum, Ma. alfa] < *ajinkal ; of. Skt. a&kola, 
afkolla id. which is a lw. from Dravidian.! 

Ta. Ma. nocos Vitex negundo, Tu. nekkt, Ka. nekki lekks, lakki, lokki ; cf. the 
first part of Skt. nirgunds.* 

Ta. ecoù food left over, anything defiled by oontact with the mouth: Te. 
eng4i contamination or defilement by the mouth, leavings or remnants of fodd. 

Ta. ulifioi Sirisaa ; cf. neruftodl, aliod : Tu. urki a kind of shrub, may be 
the same, but its exact nature is not specified. . 

Ta. mucoi crown of the head, tuft of hair on the head, crest, Ma. mucct 
face, probably < *mukki; cf. Ta. Ma. mukafu top, highest part, head, Ka. Te. 
mogadu ridge of a roof, Go. mukur comb of a cock; Skt. lw. mudufa crest, 
diadem. 

Ta. vict to tie, fasten; Ka. bigi, Tu. bigiyuni bigipuni, Te. bigi tightness, 
bigiflou.to fasten tightly (lw. < Ka. on account of b-). 

In the majority of cases, however, when medial -k- is followed by -i- in 
Tamil it remains unaffected, e.g. :— 

Ta. aki eagle-wood, ukir nail, cular to card cotton, cek the upper part 
of the shoulders, tWbri wheel, tukir coral, tuk! cloth, nakil breast, neki} to 
become loose, pakir to distribute, divide, mak] to rejoice, be intoxicated, 
takir to divide, share out, müfuxl a bamboo. 

The reason for this apparent irregularity is not far to seek. On comparing 
the forms in the related languages, we find the vowel i- here represented 
partly by -+- and partly by -u-, occasionally by -a-. From this we may conclude 
that the original vowel was of an indistinct or neutral quality which later 
became specialized as -$- or -u-, or even that the groups -ir and -4 in these 
words represent original vocalic r and ]. A few examples will illustrate this :— 
Corresponding to Ta. akil eagle-wood, Skt. has agaru and aguru, Pa. akalu, 
akaju, agalu, agalu : corresponding to Ta. tukil fine cloth, Skt. has duküla, 
dugila. Of inter-Dravidian correspondences the following may be noted :— 
Ta. Ma. ukir nail, Ka. ugur, Tu. uguru ; Ta. Ma. uter to fall off, be shed as 
leaves, Ka. udir, udaru, uduru, Tu. uduruni, uderunt ; Ta. Ma. uyir to breathe, 
Ka. usir, usur, usalu, Tu. usuru, usulu, Te. usuru ; Ta. Ma. etir opposite, Ka. 
edur, idir, Te. eduru, Tu. edyry, eduru ; Ta. Ma. katir r&y of light; ear of com; 
spindle, Ta. kadir, kadoru, kaduru, Tu. kadyty, Te. kaduru ; Ta. kayiru rope, 


* For the omission of the liquid before the consonant group -nk- in Skt, cf. Ka. maggi as 
opposed to Ta. nerwiloil, and for final -ola corresponding to Ta. -d, cf. Ma. denndl plough, as 
opposed to Ta. stc. 

* The Drav. forms probably represent original *merki or *lerki. The trregular l- in Ka. which 
is not allowed initially m proper Drev. words, suggeata that the word may have been borrowed 
originally from some non-Dravidian source. 
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Ma. kayaru ; Ta. aval pounded rice, Ma. avl; Ta. vetir bamboo, Ka. bidir, 

‘me, veduru, Tu. bedyry, cf. Skt. veira- ; Ta. Ma. matil wall, rampart, Ka. madd, 
Tu. madyly the roofed wall of a compound (also madily), Te. maduru the roofed 
coping of a wall. 

This divergence of forms can most easily be explained by the assumption 
of an original unaccented neutral vowel (ə) or of vocalic | and f in these 
positions. The non-palatalization of -k- in Tamil in these words is to be 
explained by the fact that the full vowel -i- had not developed in Tamil at 
the time the palatalization of k took place. The case is different where -k- 
is talized. Thus in the case of Ta. naficil plough, a comparison with Te. 
ndgélu, Go. nangél shows that -+- is shortened out of -é- in-this case. Beside 
Ta. neruficl Tribulus terrestris there is a form nerufici, which seems to show 
that the -4- exista here of its own right. The other cases of palatalization are 
before final -, where of course no difficulty arises. 

The original pronunciation of what appears in Ta. as -tl, -4r, is probably 
most nearly represented in Tülu by forms like bedyry, madyly. The second y 
is of: modern origin, being appended to all final consonants, the first y followed 
by r, |, corresponds to the pronunciation which the other evidence above 
suggests for early Dravidian. 


B 


In the northern group of Dravidian languages (Brahui, Kurukh, Malto) 
a development more or leas the opposite of the palatalization just described 
takes place. In these languages initial k- is preserved before 4, 3; before all 
other vowels it is changed to a guttural spirant usually represented in Brah. 
and Kur. by kh, in Malt. by q. In this case the vowels e, 6 are classed with the 
back vowels a, à, eto., and not as is usually the case with 4, * as front vowels. 1 

As examples of the change k- > kh, q, the following words can be quoted :— 

Ta. Ma. Ka. kan eye, Tu. kannu, Te. kannu, Kui kanu, Go. kan: Brah. 
Kur. khan, Malt. ganu ; cf. Ta. Ma. Ka. kanntr tear(s), Go. kanar, Kui kandru ; 
Brah. kharink. 

Ta. Ma. Ka. kal stone, Te. Tu. kalu: Brah. khal. , 

Ta. kala to mix; mingle, kalanku to be stirred up, mixed up, confused, 
kalakkam oonfusion, perplexity, kalankal turbidity, muddy water, kaluj to 
become turbid, agitated, kalujs puddle, kalavu to mix, be confused, kalay to 
quarrel, kalam a battle, Ma. kalannu to be mixed, agitated, turbid as water, 
kalakkam torbidness, confusion, quarrel, eto. Ka. kala confused, mixed, 
kalaku to make turbid, kaladu to become turbid, Te. kaldka confusion, perturba- 
tion, turbidity, kalágu to be agitated, disturbed, kaldcu to stir up, agitate, 
make turbid: Kur. khalakhna to disturb, make muddy as water, khalkhka 

1 Cf, E. H. Tuttle, “ Dravidian Researches” (AJPA., 50, 152) and “ Dravidian Develop- 


ments” (Language Monographs, v), $ 44; L V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Hd. Rev., 37 (1981), 
pp- 545-8; Sir Denys Bray, The Brat Language, 1 (1834), pp. 17-18. 
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disturbed, muddy water, Malt. galge to disturb as water, galgro disturbed, 
muddy water.! 

Ta. ka] to steal, kalwan thief, kaflam, kajavu theft, deception, Ma. kajam, 
kalavu, Ka. ka] to steal, kafa a thief, kajavu theft, Te. kalla deceit, kallari 
a rogue, Go. kallana to steal : Kur. khalb theft, khalbas thief, kharna to steal, 
pilfer, Malt. gale to steal, galwe a thief, galwi theft, qalwo stealthily, secretly ; 
Skt. (lw.) khala a rogue. 

Ta. kajam place, open place, threshing floor, field of battle, etc., Ma. kajam, 
Ka. kala, kana threshing floor, Tu. kala a square, a bed (ef flowers, eto.), Te. 
kalanu threshing-floor, place, battle, kaflamu threshing-floor, Kui klas threshing- 
floor : Kur. khal a field, Malt. galu a field on the hills ; Skt. (lw.) khala threshing- 
floor, eto. 

Ta. ka, kaya, kaca to be bitter, Ma. kai-kka, Ta. kayar, kacar bitterness, 
Ka. kas, kay, kaype, kasa, kasaru, kasi, kali, Tu. kaipe bitterness, kasa brackish, 
Te. c&du, căi bitter, kasu raw, unripe, kasügüya an unripe fruit, kasuru id., 
Kuvi kasa sour, Go. kehke bitter: Malt. qase to become bitter, insipid, or 
vapid.* i 

Ka. kacou, karcu to bite, sting, smart, Go. kaskānā to bite, Kui kasa to 
bite, sting; a bite, sting; the itch: Kur. khdena to scratch, kAasra the itch, 
Malt. gaswe to eat greedily, to nip off with the teeth ; Skt. lwe. kasati to scrape, 
scratch oneself, kacchü the itch.* 

Ta. Ma. cey field, especially wet field, Tu. koyi, Ka. key, kay : Kur. khajj 
earth, mould, clay, mud, Malt. gaju earth, mud. 

Ta. kanru calf, colt (young of elephant, horse, cow, buffalo, deer, eto.) ; 
sapling, young tree, Ma. kamu the young of cattle (especially buffalo-calf) ; 
young plantain trees around the mother plant, Kan. karu, kandu calf, kanda 
a young child male or female, Tu. kafiji calf, Te. kandu an infant: Kur. khadd 
child, young animal or plant, khada small child, also any young animal, Malt. 
qude son. a 

Ta. Ma. kaluttu neck, Ka. kattu (< *kajw); Malt. qasru, Kur. khés*r 
(aco. khesran); Skt. (lw.) kantha neck, throat; cf. also Tu. kantely, Ka. 
ganialu neck, throat. 

Ta. kakkat crow, Ma. kükka, Ka. kake, kage, Tu. kakke, Te. kaki, Kui kāva, 
Go. kawal : Brah. khakho, Kur. khakha, Malt. gage; Skt. (Iw.) baka- crow. 

Ta. Ma. ka to guard, keep, protect ; wait for, kappu defence, guard, vigilance, 
etc., Ka. ka, kay to guard, protect, watch, kapu protection; vigilance, Tu. 
kapunt to watch, guard; to wait, Te. kücu, kāpu, Kui kapa to await, Go. 


1 A number of Skt. words are derived from this Dravidian family: Skt. kalonka stain, 
impurity, kaluga turbid (= Ta. kalw]), and kalaka quarrel. 

1 Skt. kapiya astringent, Pa. kasya, kasira, and Pa, bascja bitter, acrid, nasty, are denved 
from this Drav. root. There seems, however, to have been & confusion of two Dray. bases in 
Skt. kapya (kêsiiya) beosuse the meaning “ reddiah-brown " as applied to Buddhist robes cannot 
be connected with the meaning “ astringent”, and its origin is probably to be sought m Dr. 
kes-, kês- red, the various farms of which are listed above. 2 

* Of J. Bloch, BSOS., v, 741. 
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kêpang to watch or guard (especially to watch the crops), Kui kāpa to await 
Kur. khápná to guard, watch, Malt. gape to wait for, watch. : 

Ta. kay to be hot, burn, dry up, kaycou to heat, boil, Ma. kayu, küccu, ` 
Ka. hay to be hot, etc., kanke heat, Te. kägu, kaou, kayu, Tu. kayuns, Kui 
kaga to warm oneself, kanda to be hot, kira to be hot, küspa to make hot, 
Go. kasdna to become hot: Kur. kAáyna to dry up, evaporate, khaidna to 
make dry, Malt. gaya to become dry, gayek dry, Brah. khakhar fire ; cf. Hi. 
khdkhor anything very dry. 

Ta. kuranku thigh, Ma. kuraku quarter of animals, Te. kuruvu thigh, Go. 
kurki, karki, Kui kujgu and kuju (pl. kuska), Kuwi küdgu (Fitzg.): Malt. qosge, 
Kur. khosgá thigh. 

Ta. kuttu to pierce, stab, sew, cuff, strike, pound, peok, dig, kotiu to peck, 
hoe, bite, hack, koniu to peck, pierce, Ma. kuttu pierce, stab, sting, dig, cuff, 
beat, kotti pick-axe, kottu dig, peck, strike out, Ka. kuttu beat, strike bruise, 
* kotiu chop, mince, kocou cut to pieces, guddu to strike, pound, guddals pick-axe, 
hoe, Tu. gudduns to cuff, box, beat, guddok a kind of pick, Te. gruddu to cuff, 
grocou to dig, guddals hoe, Kui kuta to prick: Brah. khuttsng to dig, khullang 
to pierce, stab, Kur. khotna to cut by striking with a heavy instrument (hoe, 
axe, eto.), Malt. godali a spade ; TA. lws.—Skt. Pa. kuddala- spade, hoe, Skt. 
kunta- spear, lance. 

Ta. kuttu to ouff, strike with the fists, kotju to beat, strike, pound, Ma. 
kuitu to pound, kogu to beat as à drum, koffs a mallet, Ka. kuffu to beat, strike, 
pound, kotana beating the husks from paddy, Aujuku to sting a8 & scorpion, 
Tu. kuftuns to cuff, pound, bruise, kotiu a spade, Te. kottu to beat, strike, knock, 
kutu to prick, pieroe, sting, Go. bond to peck at as birds in the hand, to 
sew leaves together: Malt. gofe to knock, strike, beat, qoture to knock or dash 
against, Kur. khotina to break ; IA. lwe. Skt. Auffayats bruise, crush, pound, 
kuttima a pounded floor, Pa. kottets beat, smash, pound, Gkojets beat, pound, 
stamp, Pkt. kuttet and khuifas. 2 

Ta. koy to reap, kõy a vessel for gathering toddy, kuyam sickle, Ma. koy 
to reap, koyil the hire of a fruit-gatherer, Tu. kotpini, koyyunt ; koyyelu, koyslu 
harvest, Ka. koy, kuy, kuyi; koyilu, kuyilu plucking, Te. koyu; kêla reaping, 
Kui kõva to reap, koers harvest, Go. kõryānā to gather, reap: Kur. khoynā, 
Malt. qoye to mow, reap. 

Ta. kulai to tremble, shudder, quiver, kuluñku to be shaken, quake with 
fear, Ka. kuluku to shake, Tu. kurkun id. : Brah. khuling to fear, be afraid. 

Ta. kuruju blindness, kurufas a blind man, kuru& a blind waman, Ma. 
kuruiu, kurgan, Ka. kurudu, kuddu, kuruda, kudda, Te. guddi, Tu. kurudu, 
kuruda, kurude, kurute : Malt. qoiri a blind person, qoire to become blind. 

Ta. kuppas collection, heap, clump, group, stack of grain, mound, kuppom 
multitude, kuppal heap, mound, multitude, kuvavu to be piled up; (tr.) to 
heap up; (sb.) roundness, fulness, plumpness ; heap, pile; assemblage, 
collection, clamp, group; mound, hillock, kuvaju rotundity, anything round ; 
mound, hill, kuval heap, pile, collection, group : mound, hillock ; abundance, 
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kuwi to close as flowers by night, to assume a globular form, to crowd together, 
pile up; (tr.) to heap up, pile Up, accumulate; to join hands as'in prayer, 
kuviyal heap, conical pile, kuvivu heap, anything conical, kuvas heap, pile ; 
collection, accumulation, kweajas blue nelumbo (> Skt. kuealaya ; so called 
because it closes up by day; Skt. kumuda white water-lily is derived from 
the same Dravidian root in this sense), + küca: crowd, assemblage, büppu to 
heap up as sand or grain ; to join hands as in worship, to draw in as the sun 
its rays; (sb.) joining hands as in worship, kümpw to close up, shut as a flower ; 
(sb.) cone-shaped pinnacle of a chariot, mast 3 ; bud, Ma. kuppa heap of dirt 
or refuse, kuva heap, kuvatu hill kuvika to be assembled, contracted, kimpu 
bud, peak, pomted heap; the mast of a ship, bümpal heap, bümpuka to close 
as flowers, kiimpikka to heap, Ka. kuppajssu to heap, amas, kuppu to heap up, 
kuppe a heap, pile, dunghill, koppal a heap, Te. kuppa, kuvva heap, Tu. kuppe, 
guppe heap, Go. (Maria dial.) kupähanā gather, collect, kupa kiyana to heap 
up, Kuvi küpa a mound: Malt. gope a heap, a pile: vb. to heap, to pile up, 
qopre to come together, assemble, Kur. khoppnà to form into a heap, pile up, 
khoprna to be heaped up. 

Ta. kujat tender leaf, sprout, shoot; (vb.) to cause to sprout or shoot 
forth, koluniu tender twig, tendril, sprout, shoot, kofumas freshness, as of 
shoots, Ma. kojunnu, koluntu tender twig, Kui koru a new shoot, fresh stalk, 
stem, or bud, kêra a shoot, sprout, first sprout, korgars (pl. korgat) a new shoot 
fresh stalk, Go. korsana to sprout, grow, of trees, etc.: Kur. khórnà to shoot 
out new leaves, khor leaf-bud, new leaves, Malt. gêroce to sprout; Skt. lw. 
koraka a bud? 

Ta. kotu tusk, horn, branch, peak, kófai mountain, Ma. kóju end, corner 
kos corner, utmost point, koti top, extremity, Ka. kodu horn, branch, peak 
of a hill, kudi a pointed end, point, Tu. kédu horn, kodi point, end, extremity, 
Te. kodi tip, top, the end of a point or flame, Kui kêju (pl. kõska) horn, antler : 
Malt. goru the end, the top as of a tree ; ‘Skt. lw. kofs- end, top, highest point. 

The change algo takes place before e, 4 as sean from the following examples :— 

Ta. Ma. Te. oevi ear, Tu. kebi, Ka. kiwi, Go. kawi : Brah. khaf, Kur. khebda, 
Malt. qet/ou. 

Ta. ce, céy, eto., red, Ka. ke-, kêsu, kisu: Brah. khisun red, Kur. khêso 
red; blood, Malt. géso red, gêsu blood, géslo reddish, gésolare to redden. 

! The samo idea is behind the etymology of Skt. aravinda, Cf. Te. arairi a flower half. 
opened, Ke. areviri to half open. Skt. “vinda is a contracted form of what appears more fully in 
the Ta. part. virinta, The idee is “ opanmg half the time”. 

2 Tho IA. words for “ mast" are derived from this: Skt. Pa. kêpa-, b&paka-, Pkt. kiwa, 
Lkücoya, kücaga, Sgh. kwmba. 
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Ta. Ma. Ka. Tu. kas hand, Te. cys, Kui kaju : Kur. khekkha, Malt. qeqe. 

Ta. cras to shave, Ma. cirekka to shave, scrape, Ka. kere, Tu. kerepums: 
Kur. kherena to rub off, scour, Malt. gerce to scrape, gére to shave, gérire to 
be shaved.: 

The change outlined above must have taken place fairly early-in these 
languages, because examples where it occurs in lws. from [A.—and such lwe. 
are numerous in the languages as known to-day—are few in the extreme. 
There is in Kur. an adverb khané (also khan) meaning “ at that moment” 
which appears obviously to be derived MI. khana- < Skt. ksana- moment. 
Apart from this the only example is the interesting Brah. word kholum wheat 
< Skt. godhüma. The original *k- in Brah. < Skt. g- shows that the word 
must have been borrowed at a time when Brah., like-Tamil and the parent 
Dravidian language, was still devoid of initial voiced plosives. Before $, 1 
initial k- is preserved in Brah. Kur. Malt. in all Dravidian words. The forms 
in question have been enumerated above in connection with the palatalization 
of initial k- in Tamil and Telugu, and can here be briefly recapitulated :— 

Ta. kintu, kentu to dig into, poke, cut as meat, Te. cendu: Malt. kinde 
to out flesh or fish. The reason for the vowel alternation $/e in this word is 
not clear. That, however, does not affect the validity of the equation Ta. 
kvnfu—Malt. kinde as an example of this rule. 

Ta. Ma. kitu to draw near, reach, Ka. Te. ku, gitu, Tu. gita proximate, 
near: Malt. küre to approach, kie near, nigh. 

Kur. Una a kind of-woodpecker; Ta. otoctls, etc. 

Ta. Ma. kêju to pinch, nip, Te. gillu, Tu. kinkuni, Kuwi kicali, Kui kisa, 
Go. Aiskind, kiccana : Brah. bishking to pluck, Kur. Malt. ksss- to take out 
& thorn from the flesh. 206 

Ta. ot, or, citas pus, matter, Ka. ks, kavu, Te. amu, eto.: Brah. ksh pus, 
mucus of the nose, Kur. kating to rot, become putrid, Malt. kite. 

Ta. Ma. Ka. kl below, etc.: Brah. kw, ki-, kë below, kēragh lower side, 
bottom, Kur. kbiyyaá beneath, kia or kyyanta lower, lowermost: inferior 
in rank. In this case Brah. -&- is secondary. 

Ta. Ma. karu to alit, tear, slice, out, gash, scratch, Ka. kru, giru to scratch, 
Tu. Airy &.split, rift; a scratch, krunt to split; to scratch, Te. ciru to gash, 
rend, scratch, slice, Go. Mar. (Lind.) Mra wound: Malt. bukre to split wood. 

Initial k- is also preserved before -t- in Kur. kira hunger, Malt. kye hunger, 
thirst, appetite, famine. Here, however, the related Dravidian language have 
-d- as the radical vowel where Kur. Malt. have -1-, and the relation between 
the two is obscure. The forms in the other languages are: Ta. karuppu famine, 


1 DS. i. It thus provides additional evidence for the conclusions reached in that paper. 
Similar cases in various Drev. languages are Kuvi tima an island < Pkt. diwa < Skt. defpa, 
Toda tte Hfe < “ofo < jfea-, Go. kêda horse < Pkt. ghodac-, Malt. taxyars to become rich < 
Skt, dhama, oto., tiru a scythe or sickle < Skt. diira-, Ks. purbu brow < Skt. bhru-, Ka., To., Tu. 
his leather bag, Ka. also tidi bellows < Skt. dr. All these words must have been borrowed from 

` IA. at a time when the languages in question were still devoid of initial sónants and consequently 
substituted the corresponding surd. 


* 
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Te. karavu, Go. karti hunger, kart sayana to starve, Kol. karut with hunger 
_ (LSI, iv, 564). 

There do not seem to be any genuine exceptions to the rules as formulated 
here for the treatment of initial k- in the three languages. Where such are 
quoted, either the etymology is doubtful, or the word in question has been 
borrowed by IA. from Drav. and reborrowed from there into these languages. 
An example quoted is Brah. karrak bank, shore: Ta. karas, Ma. Te. kara 
Ka. Tu. kare; but we also find Bal. kAaragh id. Similarly Brah. kallar 
saline soil, which appears to correspond to Ta. kalar id.; but we also find 
Bal. kallar, Jatki kalar, Si. kalar“. It seems that these words are Dravidian 
in origin which have been borrowed into the languages of this area, but not 
from Brahui in ita present form. Hither they have been taken from Brah. 

„at a time previous to the sound change k > kh in that language, or, as is always 
possible, they may be derived from some extinct form of Dravidian. In any 
case the Brah. words are to be regarded as reborrowings and not genuine 
Brah. forms.! 

A good example of a word which is in origin Dravidian, has become 
generalized in Indo-aryan, and then has been reborrowed into Brahui, eto., 
is the word for “ house, hut ", which with ita derivatives appears in the following 
forms :— - 

Ta. kufi house, hut, home, family, kutika a hut made of leaves, kufical 
hut, kujicai small hut, cottage, kujfa id., ku] hut, shed, Aganker hut or 
cottage, kajumpu? family, household, relations, Ma. kuti, kujiAAH kutil, Ka. 
kudi, kudu a peasant, gudi house, tent, temple, gudtealu, gud a hut with a 
thatched roof, Tu. gudi a small pagoda or shrine, gudtcily a hut or shed, Te. 
gudi a temple, gudise hut, cottage, hovel, Kui kūri hut, kumbu (< *kurmbu) 
house, balance word of idu. The loanwords in Indo-aryan Skt. kuta, ku, 
kufi hut, cottage, house, kuftkà a small house, kufira hut or cottage, kutungaka 
arbour or bower, kufscaka- a class of ascetics (living in huts), kutumba household, 
(prob.) kudya wall, Pa. kufi, kutika, Pkt. kudi, Mar. kudi, Sgh. kis, Be. kurwa, 
etc.4 Brah. kudi, kudd: hut, small house is reborrowed from Indo-aryan as 
also are Kur. kurya a small shed or outhouse, Malt. kurya a hut in the fields. 

Malt. kunda a large earthen pot, kundi a pool, a reservoir, Kur. kunda 
a large vessel used in distilling, bündds a deep pit are to be accounted for in 


1 Eg. by Ramaswamy Alyar, loc. ctt., p. 547. 

1 Qf. hr Denys Bray's remarks (Brak. Lang., Hi, p. 28) ". . . On the contrary Indian and 
Iranian philologists are now again hroughi up against the whole question of Dravikilan words, 
and this time Br&hüi loanwords in particular in Baldchi, Sindhi, Jatki, and even Pashto”. 
The words under discussion suggest that often ib may not be a question of Breh. words in 


® For the confusion of a and 4 here, compare Ta. katai to chum with a churning rod, Ma. 
kajayuka, Ka, Tu. kade to churn, to stir up : Ta. also kedai to chum; of. Skt. (lw.) kuthara 
(or kadara) the post round which the string of a churning stick winds. Instances oan be multiplied. 

4 Professor Turner classes Nep. kuri hole, mouse-hole, with these words. It oan be more 
easily explained, as far as moaning is concerned, out of another Dravidian word: Ta., Ka. kuji 
hole, pit, eto. Tu. buds a rat's hole (treated below). 
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the same way. From the Dravidian root kul- “ hollow, a hollow, to be hollow, 
to hollow out ” a rich family of words is derived: Ta. kuh to be hollowed out 
as'a hole, pit, or cavity; (tr.) to form pits, hollows, cavities ; (sb.) pit, hole, 
hollow, cavity; tank, pond, kulios a hollow vessel, pot, kEuji^-kas hollow of 
the hand, kujumpu a pit, kulal hollow tube, pipe, etc., kulay tube, pipe, tubular , 
cavity, bufat hole, tube, pipe, kutam hollow vessel, waterpob; hub of a wheel, 
kuia*-kai hollow of the hand, kutantam pot, Kutanias old name of the town 
Kumbakonam, kya cavity, hollow, cavern, buiikai ascetic’s pitcher, Autuvat 
veesel with a small, narrow mouth, ascetio's pitcher, kutai to hollow out, 
bore, etc.; (sb.) anything hollow, hollow vessel of dla-leaves for drinking 
from, umbrella, butaseu. hollow, cavity, kuiam depth; tank, pond, kuas 
pool, amall pond, kunju depth, sinking in, hollowness, kuntam deep cavity, 
pit; pool, tank; firepit; small hollow vessel with narrow mouth, kunfikas 
ascetic’s pitcher, kunam water-pot, pitcher, Ma. kuja what is hollow ; loophole, 
eye of a needle, eto., kulal tube, flute, kul a hollow, hole, excavation; pit, 
grave, kultyuka to become hollow, deepened, kujikka to dig a hole, dam 
waterpot, kunju what is hollow and deep, hole, pit, Ka. kuli, kunt, guli, gum 
to make a hole, excavate, kudite the hollow of the hand, kode to hollow out, ex- 
cavate, koda hollow veesel, pitoher, pot, kojavi tube, kunge pit, pool, pond, kunda 
& hole in the ground, pit, pond ; pot, pitcher konga id., gundi hole, pit, hollow ; 
the pit of the stomach; a large round earthen or metal vessel, gundige the pit 
of the stomach; a pot guduvana, gudana a large earthen pot, Tu. kurepini 
horepim to bore, excavate, kude a rat’s hole, kunda a pit, konda pit, hole, 
firepit, gundi abyss, depth, great hole, Te. groyys, goyys hole, pit, kunja, gunta 
pond, pit, kundamu pit (ts.), kunda earthen pot or pitcher, kundu a cistern, 
kudaka cup, bowl; any cup-like concave thing, gudaka a coco-nut or similar 
other shell, godugu an umbrella, gunta pit, hollow, depreasion, kukk a pit, 
hollow (< kruk), Kui krau pit, hole, cave, krüpa a pond, pool, krédu & tube, 
quiver, gröda the sooop or receptacle made by holding both hands together. Skt. 
kunda bowl-s&haped vessel, pitcher, pot; a round hole in the ground (for recaiving 
and preserving water or fire ; cf. agni-kunda), pit, well, is derived from Dravidian 
(Ta. kunju, etc.), as is clear, among other things, from the characteristic 
combination of meanings. The word appears very early in Sanskrit, being 
already found in the Rgveda, and is preserved throughout Indo-aryan (Nep. 
Dict. s.v. kiro). As already observed the Kur. and Malt. words are reborrowings 
from IA. 1 E 

* Another Skt, word belonging to the same Dravidian group is kafa- pot. The word is not - 
at all common, or attested very early. BE. quote only from lexica, a few references to literature 
being added in Schmidt's Nackirdge. Likewise it is abeont from the earlier Pali Ittarature, though 


Hi. ghar’, oto), which, though it is not obvious at first sight, is another adaptation of the same 
Drav. word. It represents a Dray. “gada < koda (Ka.) with secondary voicing. As evident 
from tho list grven above such secondary voicing is common in Ka. and Te. fn words of this 
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Brah. kur flook of sheep or goats, is not connected (as Sir Denys Bray 

c suggests) with Ta. Ma. kori sheep, Ka. kuri, Tu. kun, Te. gorre, but as lw. from 

Si. kur" < Skt. kula herd, troop, flock, tribe, race, eto. The Sanskrit word 

itself is derived from Dravidian: Ta. kulu assembly, flock, herd, swarm, shoal, 

kujumpu id., kulumu to collect, assemble, gather together, bujueu id., kujüu 
assembly, crowd, kujam herd, flock, crowd, shoal. 1 i 

Likewise Brah. huffing to pound, kuta bruised, Malt, kudye to nail, to drive 
In a peg, kotye to wound by scratching, are derived from the IA. words mentioned 
above, which themselves go back to Dravidian. There is no need to add further 
examples. It ia sufficiently clear that such words have to be discounted, when 
dealing with the treatment of Drav. initial k- in the three northern languages, 
and when this is done, and doubtful etymologies are disregarded, there is no 
evidence that the rules as stated above are liable to any, exceptions, i.e. Drav. 
- becomes kh in Brah. and Kur. and q in Malto before all vowels except 1, 
where it is retained. 
some time in the Ka.-Te. ares, parallel with tho other related words in g-. It would not be 
surprimng if tt should turn up in an inscription or a dialect. Given the form *goda the derivation 
of Skt. ghata presenta no difficulties. Skt. gh- represents Drev. g- (< k- with secondary 
voicing) aleo in ghüka owl: Ta. bükci, Ke. gage, Te. gübe. Dray. ahort o is foreign to 
the phonetio system of Banakrit, and is normally replaced by short a: e.g. Skt. pala, palala 
fleah : Ta. pulavw, pulal, Te. pola, polasw ; Skt. maliki jasmine: Ta. mulai, Ka. mole, Te. 
molla, eto. The intervooaho +- is naturally a mere Sanskritizaton of Pkt, -d-. There is also in 
Skt. & rare word kalija which is quoted from the Kausiks-s@ira in the sense of “ pot, vessel”, 
and from Panini in the seneo of a certain measure. This is another Iw. from Dray. and oan be 
compared with Ta. kujici pot. Tt has been further suggested that Skt. bwdaec (also wrttén 
butapa, kvdapa) a measuro of grain is connected here. The word, however, oannot very well be 
scparated from Ta. kujakam dry or liquid measure, Ka. kojaga, kolagw, kuja, koja a measure of 
capacity : 4 bajas, Tu. kojaga a measure of grein. These words are naturally to be connected 
with the root ko} (what a thing takes or holds): of. Te. kolapüirame« a measure, a vessel of 
Messurement, olaia measurement, bladi measure), and in that case are naturally to be separated 
from tho words under discussian. 

* Further Skt. words derived from this Drav. base are kulêya nest, Pa. kulävaka ; with the 
-m- suffix of Ta. kujuma, kulmi herd (TS. garam kulmi ; it appears to be a hapax legomenon), 
and with secondary voicing of the initial b, gulma group, cluster, oto. ; Ka. gummu, gummi 
mass, crowd (< *kwjm-); probably also grêma multitude, troop; vilago: Ta. bujêm. 





A Note on an Early Indian Coin 
By L. D. BARNETT 


TE Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for 1936-7 contains, 

among other interesting matter, a report by the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
on the excavation of a large and evidently important building at Lauriyg 
Nandangarh, which seems to date from at least the second century B.0. Among 
_ the many things found here is a square leaden coin or token with the mould 
in which it was cast (pp. 49 f., pl. xxiv, 24). This bears on one side the device 
of the tree in rail and on the other the taurine symbol surmounted by a legend 
in Brahmi script of about the first century B.o., a ya rita sa, which Mr. Majumdar 
interpreted as Aya Ritasa, Pkt. corresponding to Skt. Arya Rtasya, and meaning 
“Of the Honourable Rta”. He remarks that this “does not sound like 
a king's name... . It is thus possible that the lead piece represente a token 
and not a coin. Otherwise it would be hard to explain the discovery of a coin 
mould in the remains of a religious establishment’. He thus seems inclined 
to regard it asa token issued by or for some religious teacher named in Skt. 
Rta and in Pkt. Rita. 

There is, however, strong reason for rejecting these arguments. They reat 
on the assumption that the site was a religious foundation, and for this, as 
Mr. Majumdar himself admits, there is no definite evidence. The same site 
has yielded other objecta which almost conclusively show it to have been 
secular—knives, daggers, arrowheads, etc. Moreover, the symbols on this 
little object are entirely secular, marking it as issued from a Government mint. 
In any case metal tokens bearing the name of a religious teacher are, as far as 
I am aware, unknown in this period : and if they were issued, it is inconceivable 
that they would bear only secular symbols. The most natural conclusion from 
the facts is that the building at Lauriya Nandangarh was either wholly or in 
great part secular, and that it probably marked the centre of an administrative 
district of a principality or agra in which was included a Government office 
with a tiny local mint and a supply of weapons for the policemen in charge. 
Whether it also included a religious establishment is uncertain, though possible. 
To the objection that leaden coins are rather rare in Northern India the answer 
is that-they are by no means unknown there (e.g. in Taxila), and are very 
common in the south. The reason for their relative Tarity as compared with 
coins of other metals is simply that lead is more perishable. 

We have thus to do with a coin issued by a ley ruler whose name is given 
in the legend a ya ri ta sa, apparently meant for Pkt. ayya-ritassa, corresponding 
to Skt. arya-riasya. The question now is how we are to interpret this. 

1 This reading seems to be certain. The vowel i 1s not vimble on the plate; but Dr. N. P. 


Chakravarti, Deputy Director of Archmology, who has kindly re-examined the cain on my 
request, has informed me that it bears a mark which seems to be intended for i. 
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The word aya seems here to be an honorific prefix. The Skt. arya and the 
corresponding Pkt. ayya and ajja (in early records written aya and aja) are 
used, apart from racial significance, as titles of honour. They occur in com- 
position with putra in the title aya-puta (ie. ayya-putia) given to a royal 
< prinoe in two Edicts of Asoka (Brahm. 1 and Sidd. 1), and in agja-uita or ayya- 
uita, the title by which in dramatic literature queens address kings. But most 
commonly they are employed as honorific prefixes to names of persons, both 
religious and secular. Inscriptions and books record very many instances of 
Buddhist and Jam worthies whose names are preceded by drya, ayya, dya, 
ayira, or aya." Bat the prefix was often added to names of laymen and lay- 
women of various degrees, from royalty downwards, to denote rank and social 
position, sometimes apparently in the sense of “elder” (father, grandfather, eto. : 
cf. Professor Turner’s Dictionary of the Nepali Language, s.v. aja). Thus the 
dynasty recorded in the Mahuwa inscription of Vates-raja (Bhandarkar, 
Insors. of Northern India, KI., xxi, App., p. 295, no. 2108) opens with 
Arya Bhasa (so, and not, as printed, Áryabhása); the list of Ikkhaku ladies 
at Nagarjunikonda (EI., xxi, p. 64) includes the names Ays-Sirs and 
Aya-Kotusri ; a Ragtrakiija charter mentions a prince Arya Patala-malla- 
(BI., xviii, 241, 247, 255); and far below these in the social scale appear 
Arya Gonna, the writer of an inscription (Bhandarkar, wt supra, EI., EAS 
p. 230, no. 1654) and Ariya Satkanna (BC., viii, Sb. 276).1 

In some cases, however, Arya, Aryaka, and Ayya are used as proper names. 
We find, for instance, a merchant Arya in the fourth century (EI., xv, 289 f.), 
an Oddavadi prince Arya ( ibid., vii, Ápp., no. 600; cf. v, p. 108), a chieftain 
Ariya Nayak ( EO., viii, Sb. 178), &nd.an Eastern Calukya queen Áry&-mahà- 
devi (EI., vii, App., no. 568, etc.). In the South Ayya with ite variations is 
quite common; e.g. Ayy, EI., iii, 89, 90, 255, vi, 39, xin, 233, 295, xvi, 
$22; Aiya, EO., iii, Tn. 63, iv, Yd. 54; Ayam and Atyyom, KEI., xvi, 322, 
EO., iii, Tn. 68, v, Ag. 64, eto. ; Atyan-adiga}, EI., xxii, 225; Asyyan Ayan, 
ie. Aiyan son of Aiyan, ibid., xxii, 237, 252, 264; with duplication, Ayyayya, 
EC., ix, Cp. 144, Ayyavayys, ibid., iii, Sr. 64, Tn. 68, x, Kl. 170, Ayyavatyya, 
ibid., xii, Kg. 37, Ayyavārya, ibid., iii, Tn. 63, Ayyan-ārya, ibid., iii, Rr. 64 ; 
Ayyala, ibid., ii, Nj. 21; Atyala, ibid., iv, Yd. 46; Ayyalu, EI., ii, 34, 
xiii, 240, xiv, 74; Ayyavaru, KO., iii, Tn. 63. We find, moreover, Ayyonna, 
Ayyana, Ayyappa, and áyyapa, formed from Ayya by addition of the honorific 


dona uas sacl et a coed kak ab D Bag aana ca Tobago peak M Ru 
eg. Aryyodatia and Aryadata in Laders’ List of Brakas Insoriptions (EI., x, nos, 29, 84) should 
be written Aryya Datta and Arya Data, Le. Arya Datta, for Datia is well authenticated as a 
i name. The names of the well-known writers Arya-devs and Árya-éüra likewise seam 
to need similar interpretation: apparently here also Arya is a mero prefix, and the real names 
are Desa and $ra, both of which are borne by several other persons in literature. Perhaps 
Arya-bhata is to be explained otherwise, scil. as a compound title. `- 

1 Cf. the Pali Text Boclety's Dictionary, s.v. dyya. It is hardly needful to add that the affix 
sage ADA tio koriko diyor iux Asa ngar whlch aro eons bi io aan aaa Serene 
Arya through the Pkt. ayya. ` 
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affixes anna and appa. It is in this light that we should undtrstand the appella- 
tion Arya-verman borne by a ruler of Bihghapure (Bhandarkar, ut supra, 
no. 1790), & Kadamba prince of Banavasi (Madras E.R., 1903-4, p. 8), and 
a well-known Gatga king, who is also known as Ayya-varman (BI., xiv, 332, 
335 f., eto.). The first of these belongs to a dynasty beginning with Bena- 
varman, Arya-varman, and Datte-varman, all the members on record bearing 
the title -varman affixed to their personal names, which proves that in the 
case of Arya-varman the proper name is Arya and -varman merely the designa- 
tion of his Ksatriya caste. Most probably the case is the same with the other 
two bearers of this name. 

In view of these facts and Panini’s teaching (V, viii, 83, and Varttikas 
in loco) we should expect to find & fair number of proper names compounded 
with Arya or Ayya as first member. But, strange to say, this is not so. The 
normal Indo-Aryan name is compounded of two words forming either a tat- 
purusa or a bahu-vrihs samasa, e.g. Deva-rata, “ God-bestowed," Ugra-sena, 
“ having grim armies.” But of these types few are found which begin with 
Arya. In the early period (apart from the obscure Arya-dinda in EL., ix, 192, 
where Arya looks suspiciously like a title of some sort) the only Northern 
example that can be plausibly quoted is that of the king of Ayodhya whose 
name is spelt on his ooins Ayya-mita +; and the facta suggest that here also 
Ayya may be a prefix and the real personal name simply Mia, Skt. Müra. 
Actually Müra is found elsewhere, e.g. in the case of the jurist Mitra Misra ; 
it belongs to a common class of abbreviated names, in which the second member 
of a compound is dropped (see Panini, t supra). Many similar eka-éegas occur 
in the Puranas, e.g. Nara, Jimiita, Dama (Pargiter, AIHT., pp. 112, 146 f., eto.). 
From the South more examples are quotable. Early records supply the names 
of two Jain teachers, Arya-deva (EI., iii, 187, 201) and Arya-sena (ibid., vii, 
App., no. 167). The former, however, is obscure: a Digambara tradition - 
avers that he composed the Tattvartha-siira (EC., ii, Sb. 54, viii, Nr. 35), 
henoe Arya-deva may be merely a title of Uma-svati, to whom that work is 
usually ascribed, or the real name may be Deva, with Arya as prefix. The 
second is not a truly organic compound, for the really significant part of the 
name is Arya, the affix -sena denoting only the religious succession to which 
he belonged, the Sena-gana (he was a disciple of Brahma-sena and teacher of 
Mahi-sena).? The cage of Árya-nüthan, the famous general of Viéva-natha 

1 Bee J. Allan, British Museum : Catalogus of Coins of Anotent India, pp. xo, 187 f. Mr. Allan, 
I fear, is hardly justified in sanskritixing the name of the Audumbare prince Aja'miis as Arya- 
mitra (ihid., pp. Locxvi, 125 f.). It stands for Aja-mitra ; cf. Ajo-wita in Luder List of Brahmi 
Inscre., BI., x, no. 672. Aja (with which af. Aja Afiéra, name of a Brahman, MI, xiii, 285, 201, 
294; Aja-varman m Mr. Allan’s Catalogue, ]xrxxix, and FI., vi, App. no. 142; A.-varma, 
A.-varmarasa, and A.-tarmaya, EC., vil, Sk. 45b, ix, Dv. 74, Jl. 19, NL 1, xi, Mk. 26, 40, 42; 
A. Vadeyar, ibid., xii, Tm. 07 ; perhaps, too, Aja, Ajaiya, Ajaya, Ajanna, and Ajappa, for which 
soo Index to KO.) ia used as first member in a considerable number of proper names, from Puramo 
times downwards to the Middle Ages, and also occurs alone as a kmg's name in the Puranas 
(Pargiter, AIHT., p. 147, eko.). Tt has Vedio associations, Moreover the alternation -jj- for -yy- 
seems to be precluded by the dialect. " 

a We may compare the use of Sena and like words as family names in modern Bengal. 
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Nayaka of Madura, is not wholly applicable, for his name is more correctly 
x Telt Arwa-nathan (from Tamil ariya, "rare; precious"), and he was also 
^ known as Ariya Nayinā Mudah, Arya Nayaka Mudali, and Periya -Nainār 
Mudali (HI., xvi, 906, and Sewell’s Lists of Insoriptions, etc., in Arch. 
Survey of Southern India, vol. ii, pp. 2, 19, 201). There are, however, a few 
genuine compounds of Ayya, e.g. Ayya-pillarya (EI., vii, App., no. 582), 
Ayyap-pórri (ibid., xi, 225) and Ayya-póts (ibid., vii, App., no. 1065), and 
Ayya-devar-arya (ibid., iii, 292).1 These data suggest the conclusions (a) that 
in Northern India true personal names compounded with Arya or Ayya as 
first member have always been extremely rare, and (b) that in the South such 
combinations were used occasionally, though somewhat seldom, chiefly with 
Ayya aa first member. 

It seems therefore reasonable to conclude that the legend of our coin is to 
be interpreted as Aya Ritasa, “ of the Honourable Rta,” designating a minor . 
king or tribal chieftain of Videha; and this view is supported by a curious 
coincidence. The name ta actually occurs in a solitary instance in the Puranas, 
namely as that of a king in the dynastic line of Videha (Pargiter, AIHT., ` 
p. 149). It belongs to the class of abbreviated names, and bears to e.g. Rta. 
dhvaja (ibid., p. 269) the same relation as Müra to Miira-sena, e sim. The 
coin under review comes from Leuriya Nandangarh, in Champaran District, 
which is a part of the country anciently known as Videha. It cannot be supposed 
that the two Rtas are identical: the Puranio Rta, according to Pargiter's 
synchronic scheme, belonged to the 89th generation, i.e. the fifth before that 
of the Pandavas and the Bharata War. But the evidence of this coin makes 
it highly probable that the legend of the dynasty had survived in Videha, at 
least in some measure, through the many intervening centuries, Bo that the 
name Rta was still borne in the first century 5.0. by a Videhan prince or king— 
a striking instance of the stubborn continuity of Indian local tradition. 

1 This is somewhat similar to the practice, not uncommon in the North and the Deccan, 


of making the honoriflo prefix Sri into an mtegral part of a proper name; e.g. we often meet 
with Sri-brgaa and Sri-rüema side by aide with plain Krama and Rma. 


A propos de l'auteur de la recension Bradley de la 
Grande Chronique d’Ayuthia ` 


Par J. Burnay 


pee règle de diviser les chroniques siamoises en deux classes: 1° les 

chroniques courtes, sommaires, (YOU, akt sankhepa), et 2° les chroniques 
longues, développées, (Runna, skb vistāra).t 

Cette classification, purement formelle en son principe, coincide pourtant 
avec la classification génétique de ces textes, du moins en gros. Les chroniques 
longues semblent dérivées d'une recension de Ia fin du XVIIIe sijole; au 
contraire, les rapports des chroniques courtes entre elles et avec la recension 
longue sont fort loin d'étre clairs. 

On sait qu’aprés la reconquête de leur pays, le roi de auy? et 


HIENNDUANT après lui, &'employàrent à rassembler et à remettre en ordre 
ce que l'invasion birmane avait épargné des vieux livres, codes, textes 
canoniques et annalee. Il subsiste peu de chose du travail accompli sous 
mandy entre 1770 et 1782, sauf dans la mesure où les résultats en ont été 
inoorporés dans lee compilations du régne suivant 


En 1795, NEWMDB AT ordonna une révision de la chronique. Les 
manuscrita sur lesquels les réviseurs ont travaillé, qui devaient être pour une 
bonne part ceux du temps de min@u, ne nous sont pas parvenus, mais le 
résultat de la révision de 1798, c'est-à-dire la forme pour nous la plus ancienne 
- de la recension longue, nous a été trangmis par plusieurs manuserite, dont 
le principal, au jugement des érudita siamois, le manuscrit du Nivtimuun 
(TAN), à servi de base à l'édition publiée par la Biblioth&que nationale en 
1987. Une première partie qui oocupe dans l'édition imprimée les pp. 1-378, 

1 V. Ocedda, Une recension pdlis des Annales d' Ayuthia, BBFNO, xiv, 3, p. 1. 

? Bur oette question il suffit de renvoyer aux beaux travaux de M. Lingat, qui a, en particulier, 
signalé le texte très important de W222^&MinWtiM LHH, 28, Code de 1805, 6d. Lingat, iH, 


p. 899, texte qui donne une idée du désastre de 1767 et de son. Kenduo. 
* Cette édition forme le vol 64 de la"colleotion dite URDU SATAN, mb, «i + 83 + 


437 pp. Le préface ost du 8 février 1937. liuic Nu du uad ees 
entré & la Bibliothéque le 8 octobre 128 m.s. (1008 an.) Il y porte aujourd'hui la oote 
i-e fn. Il oomprenait à l'origine 22 volumes, écrits à la crais sur des &ocordéons do 


papier noir. I| n'en reste plus que 10, qui sont le volumes 1, 2, 4, 5, 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 22, 
Pour établir P'édition de 1987 on a camblá les lacunes au moyen d'antres manuscrita, mada sans 
prendre, je le orains, les précautions critiques néoosseires. 


A 


^w 


Y 
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traite de la période qui va de la fondation d’Ayuthia en 1350 à la mort du roi 
wis ide (1708-1709), deuxième successeur du fameux Wirüs. Cotte 
première partie constitue proprement louvre des réviseurs de 1795. La 
seconde, au oontraire (pp. 378—437 et derniére), est due à un personnage 
. . t a mae . 

inconnu par ailleurs, le fainas 8 fS Zt, sans doute un survivant de la cour 


d'Ayuthia. Quelle est la date de ce texte? Le préambule propre de cette 
seconde partie (p. 378) n'en souffle pas mot, mais il ne faut certainement pas 
descendre beaucoup plus bas que 1795. D'ailleurs le travail du iaWsztA 


s'étendant des derniers temps de wazust à la chute d’Ayuthia en 1767, 


la fin de waznzatfi et lea Tégnes de masan et de waizü*udh se trouvent 


racontés deux fois dans cette forme premiàre de la recension, non sans de 
notables différences d'un récit à l'autre! 

C'est le texte imprimé pour la première fois par Bradley en 1863-1864 3 
et souvent réimprimé depuis, qui constitue la vulgate des Annales 
d'Ayuthia. Il ne faut qu'un instant pour s'&percevoir que le texte de 

T Par l'effe$ d'une erreur amgulière, Frankfurter (JSS, vi, 8, p. 1), prenant le Pirée pour un 
homme, attribue Is recension du premier règne à un auteur qu'il appelle le Krom Mun Mahis- 
vanndrümes ; af. Coxdés, loo. cit. Frankfurter a pris pour le nom de l'auteur le nom de l'un des 


poeeeescurs d'un manuscrit qui apparent aujourd'hui à la Biblothèque et dont le texte 
repose en effet sur la recension du premier règne. Ce personnage, qui est assez connu, ost le 


Waztafi nn, né Jo mardi, 11° jour du 11° mois, on l'année 246 xn. (27 septembre 1803 1), 
41° enfant du fatar goi WasnMELAns rund. Sa mère était la UMAN Ants 
(dan ANA, él. 2480, x3. p. 27). Le prince ÙA fut fart nsunflusunsnuan en 2367 
2-1. (1824^4.5.), à l'avénement de son frère Waztlsthiia (Sesinatiwse uri nti, éd. do 


2472 EB., p. 36) ot 31M Q3 2 2 ta HUI E (1bid., p. 54, eub ax. 2394 wy. == 1851 A.D.) par 


Mongkut, son frère lui aussi, à l'oooesion de l'avénement do oe rol Il mourut le mercredi, 
8* jour du 8° mois embolismique, en l'année du ooq, 1223 o.s. (= 10 juillet 1861 A.D). Voir 


Tine, p. 27; munu lusun vus in UISSHNART2872, viii, p. 29. 


1 Frankfurter (JSS, vi, 3, P- 1; of BEFEO, xiv, 3, p. 1), donne la fausse date 1885. Le 
volume I porte: 1225 o.s., 186 année (à la mamoise) du règne de Mongkut, oe qui fais 1863— 
1864 1.0. Le deundme volume est daté de 1920 o.s., 14* année de Mongkut, oe qui donne 
1864-6 A.D. Dans P Abstract of the Journal of tke Res. D. Beach Bradley, M.D., Medical Missionary 
in Siam, 1835-1873, édité par le R. George Haws Feltus, A.M.B.D. (d'après le Journal 
aujourd'hui conservé à la Bibliothéque d'Oberlin College, Ohio), Troy, New York, 1930, in-IV 
(dactylographié), XV—418 pp., on lit sous la date du 17 septembre 1864 : “ Samedi: Très occupé 
per la reliure du second volume du ' Pongsawadan ' (Histoire des Rois de Siam) dont nous avons 
tout récemment achevé l'impression. C'est un livrede... 1n-8, oe qui ajouté au premier volume 
fait... pages. Nous vendons le seoond volume 6 tzoaux ot le premier 4}. C'est un ouvrage qui. 
promet d'être de bonne vente. L'édition est de 1000 exemplaires." Le 19 du mêmo mom, dans 


la soirée, à la orémation de WiensaAunin, Bradley fait hommage au Roi d'un exemplaire. 


et il en offre an autre au NIHUNYIITIYA (v. infra). L'impression du premier volume avait 


commenoé avant le $0 janvier 1864 (v. JSS, xxvilt, pp. 201 seq.). 
VOL. XL PART l. : 10 
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Bradley n'est autre que celui du premier règne, mais gåté par quantité d'addi- 
tions et de changements dant les auteurs et les sources, en l'abeenoce de travaux 
critiques préliminaires, sont les uns et les autres inconnus. Une tradition, qui 
remonte peut-être assez haut, veut, il est vrai, que le texte de Bradley soit 
celui d'une révision que l'on attribue à unyhaut dignitaire ecclésiastique 
de la première moitié du XIX siècle, le nzu&Áewzzusu nuls 4 


Frankfurter en 1907, dans la préface à sa traduction de la chronique courte dite 
de naniza Y, a fait un sort à cette attribution. Le prince Jan wan aurait 
compilé en 1840 le texte imprimé par Bradley vingt-quatre ans plus tard. 
M. Coodés a repris à son compte en 1914 les dires de Frankfurter,* et parmi 
les Siamois, la version de Bradley regoit souvent le nom de version de dawn. 
Po t cette attribution fantaisiste a trouvé des a Kan M. Wood, 
en 1926, disait seulement, ce qui était encore trop, que le texte de Bradley, 
comme oelui du roi Mongkut, était dérivé d'une révision Jan wan. Il ne 


disait pas que le texte de Bradley et oelui de anda ne faisaient qu’un.* 


Cependant dès 1918, S.A.R. le prince Damrong avait preasenti et même indiqué : 


la. vérité,* à savoir qu'il n'existe aucune preuve que anwar ait jamais 
rien eu à faire aveo le texte vistara imprimé par Bradley. Il n'est pour s'en 
persuader que de revenir aux faite. En premier lieu, Unun a laissé une 
réputation de talent et de savoir qui ne s’accorde guère aveo les absurdités et 
les étourderies qui font du texte de Bradley le plus mauvais que nous ayons 
des Annales.” ‘En:second lieu Bradley ne dit nulle part que son texte soit 


1 Co prince, de san nom personnel 916104, naquit lo samedi, 5 du orolssant du premier mois, 
on Pan 2333 3.2. (= 11 décembre 1790). TI taib fils'du Rol régnant ot de la mnnn u, 
plus tard onis TATNA’, éd. de 2480 z.a., p. 18). Il commença son novioiat en 
9345 z.B. (1802-1808 A.D.). En 2359 mn. (1816 4.D.), fl regut le titre de nsuvflunudndulusn 
eweonosuide wozu gaangtfim nuns, 2° él, 2408 un, p. 83). Il 


fut faib BER NEE TL TA en 1851, par Mangkut, son neveu, lora de 
Vevéndalent de o roi (ibid., p. 112). Tl mourut à 63 ans, lo vendredi 9 du croissant du premier 
mois, en l'an 2306 mn. (0 décembre 1853 a.p.); TANNA’, p. 14. 

1 à 

* JSS, vi, 2, p. 1. 

* BEFKO, xiv, 8, p. 1. 

4 B,AR. lo prinos Damrong, Recension Mongkut, vol. i, pp. 6:7 (introduction). 

* Wood, op. ott. (1928), p. 24. 

* BAR. le prince Damrong, loc. oit. 

1 Voici un exemple des sottises de l'éd. Bradley. Par une lettre de M. Laoere aux directeurs 
du Séminaire de Paris, en date du 18 mars 1745 (Arch. M.-B., vol. 891, p. 249; Launay, Doc., 
sip: 106), mona: nayana, que la. pes palaka. o'est-A-diro, le. palais:de LUparäja, come loqual 
unina avait continuó de rémder après son avónement, avait brûlé dans le nuit du 20 au 21 
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Pouvre de dawuan. Pourtant, dans le titre de son premier volume, il 


mentionne le — M (uku), le fameux tingal de Mongkut, comme 
ayant revu son ka AGA Aurait-il manqué d'inscrire Je nom encore plus 
fameux de Usu, s'il avait pu le faire? Et voici qui est décisif. On peut 
montrer comment l'erreur d'attribution s'est produite et ancrée finalement 
dans les esprite. Bradley a fait précéder sa version wst@ra d'une version 
sankhepa. Or, celle-ci est bien de Uswwan. En dehors de l'édition Bradley 
elle nous a été conservée dans plusieurs manuscrits, lesquels, à la différence de 
l'édition Bradley donnent un préambule qui relate les circonstances de la 
composition de ce morceau.! Il y est dit qu'en o.s. 1212, le samedi 7° jour du 
Te mois, c'est-à-dire le 18 mai 1850 a.D., Sa Majesté, c'est-à-dire wastiakan, 
dans une audience donnée au wirülsnzuzTuni?ü mt avait chargé le 


warnshlfinauw d'inviter de sa part le nzuvitueud paulus à composer pour 
lui un précis des Annales des Rois qui se sont sucoédés sur le trône d’Ayuthis.* 
Des lecteurs mal informés, mais sachant que ce petit ouvrage était de Usum, 
ont imputé, fort à la légère, à cet auteur raisonnable tout ce qui suit le précis 
dans l'édition de Bradley. L'erreur une fois écartée, on voit que dans les 
endroits où le texte de Bradley contredit les autres versions on' n'a pas le droit 
pour le défendre d'invoquer la haute autorité de Yana. 
80 septembre 1940. 


novembre 1744. usuina n'avait jamais voulu habiter dans le grand palais, pour des raisons 
de superstition. Chased de chez-lu: par le feu, il dut se résoudre à surmonter ses craintes. Le 
Pare Lacere nous explique fort bien tout cela. Le recension du premier règne, pes plus que les 
autres, no nous dit rien des motifs de la condurte de USUINA, mais elle nous dit bien que 


usuina habitait gu'palaus de l'Uper&j& quand le feu s’y mit. Mongkut ajoute seulement que 
le roi remt le petit palam, aprés l'avoir réparé, & son Uper&ja, oelui qui avart ét6 nommé en 
1740, le “ grand prince” des missionnaires. Or, le texte de Bradley (éd. Rs. 120, i, p. 165) 
porte que l'incendie ayant dévoré le palais de l'Uper&ja, celur-ci fut s'installer au grand palais ! 
Le reviseur n'& men compris à ce qui s'est pessé. Il perait avoir ignoré le séjour prolongé de 


l unina au petit palais et móoonnu la premiàre lo: de la Cour, & savoir qu'il n'y a point de 


place au palais pour deux rois, 
1 Le meilleur sens doute de cos manuscrits est oelui qui est aujourd'hui oonservé à la 


Bibhothéque sous la cote «ái [/an. Il a été acheté au wüenweosqutoz As Y en 
+ 


2479 n.»., et provient de la succession d'un collectionneur oonnu, le prinoe ‘Tye. 


2 Le prince Damrong, loc. cit, donne la samedi, 7 du 7° mais, en l'an 1202, année du chien, 2° 
du cycle dénaire. Il faut conserver le 1212 des manuscrita. 





Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection 
By Lions: Ques - -— 
“VI. Tawra CENTURY (A.D. 947-995) 


HE dated documents belonging to this last half-century of the 
Stein Collection are more numerous than ever, but also for the 
most part scrappy and fragmentary. There are very faw: Buddhist 
canonical texts, but ẹ considerable variety of miscellaneous prayers, 
eulogies, certificates, letters, contracts, calendars, inventories, and so 
forth. The general impresion one obtains is of a period of gradually 
increasing poverty and political unrest, in which the civilization 
irftroduoed by the Chinese is seriously threatened, and Buddhism, 
though still maintaining its position as the dominant religion, has 
greatly degenerated since the palmy days of the early Tang dynasty. 
The three specimens of printing which are included all belong to 
the middle of the century, and are noticeably inferior to those dated 
70 or 80 years earlier which I have discussed in a previous article. 
On the other hand, the appearance of several booklets pointa to the 
eventual superseasion of the long roll, whether manuscript or printed, 
by the more convenient form of book consisting of leaves fastened 
together. All the booklets of the Tunhuang collection, including the 
five dated specimens, have single leaves with writing on both sides 
like’ our own books; the next stage of development was to be the 
doubling of the leaves Bo that their inner sides are necessarily left 
blank. Such a type of book may already have been evolved in other 
parta of China, but doubtless the scarcity of good thin.paper in remote 
districts like Tunhuang would in any case have operated against the 
adoption of this new method. 

{ The latest date found on any of the MSS. is A.D. 995, but it is 
quite possible that out of such a large collection some may have 
been written a few years later. We do not know exactly when the. 
great hoard was walled up ih the seoret chamber where it was to 
remain hidden and forgotten until the beginning of the twentieth 
century; but presumably it was some time before the invasion of 
the country by the Hsi-hsia, which took place m 1085. At. any rate 
we can be oertain that these manusoripte cover just about 600 yeara— _ 
& stretch of time comparable to that which has elapsed between the ' 
battle of Crecy and the present day. 


Iz 


A.D. 047 (Lamer Han). 
P. 8. This is a printed prayer-sheet, b wp 
Mt 3» Pj X E "Tbe Celestial King (Devaraja) the Very Holy 
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of the Northern Quarter, who commandest 
all the various classes of demons and spirits under Heaven! May 
those of us, thy followers, who can make their devotions and prayers ` 
to thee in respectful humility of heart, be all rewarded with happiness 
and prosperity. The disciple Ts‘ao Ytan-chung of Ch'igo-chün, 
Governor of the military district of Kuei-i, specially promoted 
additional Grand Preceptor, having requested the artifioer to carve 
this block for printing, now prays that the country may enjoy peace 
and its inhabitants prosper, that the spirits of land and grain may 
continually flourish, that the highways may be safe, and that peace 
. and comfort may prevail in every olime.—Reoorded on the 15th 
of the Tth moon of ttng-wet, the 4th year of K'ai-yün in the Great 
Chin dynasty " [4th August, 947]. The first emperor of a new dynasty 
was proclaimed in the 2nd moon, and in the 6th moon the name was 
changed from Chin to Han. But the news may not have reached 
Tunhuang until much later. The woodcut, depicting Vaisramana and 
attendants, has been reproduced in Serindia, plate C (ch. 00158), 
and is fully described in Binyon's Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese 
Woodouts in the British Museum, p. 579, no. 14. The prayer is 
rather faintly and unevenly printed on a sheet of ooarse buff paper, 
55-5 x 32 om. 


947 (Laren HAN); : 

P. 9. Another printed prayer-sheet, hand-coloured, showing Kuan 
Yin with lotus and vase [see Sersndsa, pl. CIII (oh. 0018ba.) ; J 
and Chinese Woodouws, p. 579, no. 10]. To the right of the picture 
wo road: B We XE D DR ER OE MM e i ae “Made by 
order of Ts‘ao Yüan-ohung, Governor of the military district of 
Kueii and additional Grand Preceptor.” To the left: k # X 
EB 3c 4 odit od OH Bá “The Greatly Merciful, Greatly Com- 
passionate Rescuer from suffering, the Bodhisattva Kuan Yin." 


And below: fà F PF E wo BUN $5 36 70 Re C DI 
Pg AE nop oxE WE GRO ME do dB ip ie KAGEN OG BEBO) GW6 
KCeRMRLAKERRERERRR ERM = 
BARR doc RRR X ODE cH RS 
ARE OE On TR A HA T cR 
X £4 H + HA HK FA T Æ s "The disciple 
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Ts‘ao Yüan-chung, Governor of the military district of Kuei-i,, 
Inspector for Kuachou and Sha-chou, Commissioner for the 
distribution of military land allotments within the sphere of his 
jurisdiction, and for the suppression of Tibetan tribes, specially 
promoted additional Grand Preceptor, inaugural Marquis of Ch'iao- 
chitin, ordered this block to be carved for printing, to the end that 
the city god may enjoy peace and prosperity, that the whole prefeoture 
_ may be tranquil, that the highways leading east and west may remain 

open, that evil-doers north and south may be reformed, that diseases 
may disappear, that the sound of the war-gong may no longer be 
heard, that pleasure may attend both eye and ear, and that all may 
be steeped in happiness and good fortune.—Reoorded on the 15th 
of the 7th moon of żing-wèi, the 4th year of K‘ai-ytin in the Great 
Chin dynasty [4th Angust, 047]. Artificer: Lei Yen-mei.” Here we 
have the name of the actual block-cutter. To him belongs the honour, 
wrongly accorded by Mr. ‘Carter to E£ Pt Wang Chieh (see under 
A.D. 868), of being “ the first printer of books of whom the world has . 
record’. For Ts‘ao Ytian-chung and other members of the ruling 
family, see BSOS. VII, pp. 569 et seq. Of the A 3p, which I have 
translated “war-gong”, the Tz‘ Yüan says: Y; fr WA RK 
D Z OR dE OGE XO Se d “An instrument 


used of old by armies on the maroh. It was sounded by night in 
order to warn thb troops or to announce the hour, like our watoh- 


drums." Tt alao quotes & commentary on the Hon shu: 3 4 A 
HAH — POE KK tk fee EH fF The tiaodou was a 
vessel made of bronze, holding one tou; ın the daytime it was used 
for cooking, at night it was beaten to guide troops on the march.” 
The print is mounted on a piece of coarse thick paper already inscribed 
with cyclical characters, eto., measuring 46 x 26:5, om. 


$48 (Lara Hay). 

8. 2687. A document recording the presentation to the f Jb MA 
“ oave-temples in the valley of the Tang River ” [i.e. the Ch‘ien-fo-tung 
or Caves of the Thousand Buddhas near Tunhuang] of 7; © $8. 
MK ch — 4k “ a wrapper for siitras, embroidered in a great variety 
of colours’, made by Madame 8 Ti, consort of Ts‘ao Yitan-chung, 
on the 19th of the 11th moon of the éing-wer year, the 13th [really 
the 12th] of T'ien-fu in the Great Han dynasty [2nd January, 948]. 
Another similar presentation is dated 964. T‘ien-fu, after having 
been replaced by K‘ai-ytin in its 9th year (944), was resumed for one 
year only in 947 by the first emperor of the Later Han. This is a 
mediocre MS, pin cores papar; 90 x 43 om. 


? 


g 
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948 (Laver Han). 

8.1907. This roll consists of two distinct parta: first, the 
apocryphal satra $ Ne Z TE Ei Tí Æ Fo shuo fu mu én chung 
ching, a very good MS., though somewhat damaged, on dark yellowish 
paper; secondly, in a different hand on smooth light buff paper, 
part of a sūtra of the Prajfia-paramita olass. This was left unfinished, 
and is immediately followed by a note or oolophon in an unformed 
hand, written from left to right: BR H (for 3:3] = 4p 7 KR w+ 
BC RGEHBO7B S RR RECA REE HK — 
B E X [for fg] pd TR BO “On the 27th of the 12th moon 
of the ting-wei year, the 8rd of K'ai-yün, Hai-oh'tan, a priest of the 
Paon Monastery, with pious intent recited the Fu mu én chung 
ohing in one chtlan, firstly in order to réquite the four kinds of 
bounty ...”. T'ing-wet was really the 4th year of K'ai-yün ;. assuming 
that the cyclical date is correct, it works out as the 9th February, 948. 
The four kinds of bounty flow from (1) one’s parents; (2) the 
sovereign; (3) all living beings; (4) the Triratna. The total length 
of the roll is about 5$ feet. 


948 (Larme Hax). 

` B. 4300. Confession and yer with Buddhanàms : an indifferent 
MS. on coarse buff paper, 4 feet long. Colophon: R Wi + Vd 4g 
RHR AH A & 6 Bi se fi Bb DEOR Hu “ Recorded 
by the Vinaya Master Pao-ydan of the Chin-kuang-ming Monastery 
on the 20th of the 4th moon of mou-shón, the 14th year of 
T‘ien-fu ” [31st May, 948]. Again the cyolical date does not agree, 
but is more likely to be correct. 


949 (Laree Han). 

8.4398. A letter from the “newly created" Chtshtu-shth of 
Kueii Chün, Ts‘ao Yüan-chung, stamped with his official seal, 
accompanying a donation of ten pounds of sal ammoniac (RÀ Hb 3 
$i JT), to be delivered by J7& Fy ji Liang Tsai-t'ung, an officer in 
charge of infantry training (35 W # $ $), and others. Dated in 
the 6th moon of the 14th year of T'ien-fu [June, 949]. The recipient 
is nob mentioned, but was doubtless some Buddhist community. 
On the back, written in two different hands, is part of a commentary 
on the Diamond Satra. | 


949 (Laree Hay). 

P.11. & PORE SE D ORA UE AK Chin kang pan jo po lo mi ching. 
This was a printed copy of the Diamond Bütra in thirty-two chapters 
(gee BSOS., X, p. 319), but all that remains is chapter 1, chapter 2 
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(incomplete), and chapter 32 (end only, beginning with the famous 
gatha on the impermanence and unreality of phenomena), These are 
preceded by a short introduction and dharani. At the end are three 
further series of dharani and a colophon: $ | BM H HH 
PHAR ARRAEAKKE HH BRP oe 
WO CR KM D X 4 UH n A TA 
HE JU EF HE [AE HE] 2 “ Universally distributed for the 
maintenance of faith by the disciple Ts‘ao Yüan-chung, ohíeh-iu-s s^ 
of the military district of Kuei-i, specially promoted additional Grand 
Preceptor, Imperial Censor and inaugural Marquis of Ch'igo-chün. 
Recorded on the 15th day of the 5th moon of chi-yu, the 15th year 
of T'ien-fu [14th June, 949]. Blook-ontter: the yaya... Lei Yen- 
mei". Ohiyu corresponds to 949, and the 15th year of T'ien-fu 
(realy the 3rd of Ch'ien-yu) to 950. I think the oyolical date is more 
likely to be correct. A ya-ya was a subordinate officer attached to. 
the obeh-tu-shih. The first two characters of Lei Yen-mei's name are " 
partly torn away, but there is no doubt about the reading. This man, 


described as a simple “artificer” two years earlier had evidently - 


been promoted in the interval. An interesting feature of this blook- 
print is that it appears not in the form of'a roll but aa a booklet of 
eight pages, measuring 14 x 10 om. Two other copies (F.P. 4515, 
containing oh. 80-32, and F.P. 4516, ch. 1-2) are in the Paris Collection. 


948 (Layan Han). 

"8,518. A short imperial edict confirming Ts‘ao Yüan-chung in his 
title of chieh-tu-shih and fixing his income. This is dated the 22nd of 
the 8th moon of ping-wu, the 14th year of T'ien-fu in the Great Han 
dynasty, which must be the 17th September, 949, aa ping-wu fell in 
946, before the Later Han dynasty began, and i is evidently a mistake. 
The document is in large bold handwriting on & sheet of coarse buff 
paper. 


960 (Latar Han). 
B. 3393. On the back of this roll, containing a complete copy of 
E At 38 Fg Wang fan chih shih, the didactic poem by the Brahmacarin 
Wang (see BSOS., X, p. 336), there are numerous scribblings, including 
\ the date “ 18th of the 2nd moon of Ch‘ien-yu ” [9th March, 950]. 


951 (LATER Omov). 

8. 3879. An exhortation by a bishop or metropolitan of the 
Buddhist Church to the monks and nuns of his diocese, in a bold 
running hand. It is dated the 4th of the 4th moon of the 4th year 
of Oh‘ien-yu [12th May, 951], and stamped with three impressions of 


` 


4 
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a large red seal: ji] yg 7p {if HE Hj “Seal of the Bishop of Ho-hsi ”. 
Other notes follow, and part of a commentary is written on the back. 


952 (Later Cnov). 

S. 5860. The remains of a bag made of paper that had been used 
for writing. On one side is the end of an official statement (fit) dated 
in the 5th moon of the 2nd year of Kuang-shou [May-Juno, 952]. 


968 (Larss Cnov). 

8.466. An agreement by which the othe TO x6 Lung 
Chang-yu and T Xi Œ Lung Yu-ting of XX W WK Mo-kao Hsiang 
mortgage their landed estate, comprising 2 RE ch'i 2 BÀ mou, to the 
ya-ya ME Ei BR Lo Sati-chao. Dated the 22nd of the 10th moon of 
the 3rd year of Kuang-ahou [1st December, 953]. Either party failing 
to keep the agreement must forfeit ten camel-loads of green wheat. 
At the end appear the names and “ brushmarks”’ of the two owners 
of the land (the younger brother coming first), the mortgagee, and 
two witnesses, namely the latter’s father, the ya-ya Wk Jc yA Lo 
An-chin, and a monk, the tk fit fai #8 i Fu-hai—aAt the present 
day, 6-6 mou go to an acre, and 50 mou = 1 c^. 


864 (LATER Cxov). 

8. 4472. This roll contains two sets of religious poems or gathas, 
the second entitled + xk XR 7B “Ten stanzas on kindness and 
compassion ", and a testamentary epistle (3K $F) by the monk 2X $ 
Yün-pien, EA called N BE A fii “the Great Teacher of the Round 
Mirror ’’, who died on the 24th July, 951. There is a concluding note 
by one Li Yüan Æ $4, dated in the 1st year of Hsien-té [954]. On 
the back is a long list of donors and their donations for the funeral 
of the eem of Chang Yu-tzü GR A 5r 5 BWR 
B RE). 


9854 (Later CHOD). 

B. 4689. Fragment of a letter written by Ej fiit Yüan-té on behalf 
of his fellow monks ($f J&), with spaces left for their names at the 
end, and dated the Ist of the lst moon of the Ist year of Hsien-té 
[6th February, 954]. Attached to it is a paper label, showing that 
it was afterwards used as a wrapping: di Hj OF H OM A 
Me NEC Pin cht ching, eto., recited by 500 disciples. Hatieh [a 
library mark, in red].”’ 


985 (Laren CHOU). 
8. 5572 is a booklet of twenty-three leaves, 14 x 15 cm., containing 
a collection of eulogies (fff) in verse and prayers for recitation in the 


i 


`~ 
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temple. The first three leaves, as well as the last, have been almost 
entirely torn away, and some of the others are heavily but unevenly 
stained with a dark brown dye. On f. 7 r°, which is otherwise blank, 
there has been inserted a note in a minute hand: PI MA 4E = 
HAXHZUURXAH-HS M H “ 6th day of the 
8rd moon of the 3rd year of Hsien-té [19th April 956]., Copying 
recorded on the 2nd day of the 8th moon of the +-mao yéar ” [22nd 
August, 955]. One hardly knows what to make of this, unless the 
“ 8rd year" is a mistake for the 2nd year. Or the cyclical date might 
be wrong, though that is less likely. 


966 (LATER Canov) 

8.96. HA = 4k W E m R kN H “Annotated 
Calendar for ping-ch‘én, the 3rd year of Haien-t$"' [A.p. 956], with 
introductory matter. XR 4b B FH RM + BEB HE 
* Compiled and submitted by the téng-shth-lang, Headmaster of the 
Departmental School, and Doctor of Letters, Ti Féng-ta”. At the 
end isa note: BRR rr PE 3c 3h d Oopied, anae s 
revised. Written out by the apprentice Ti Wén-chin”’. Téng-sh«h-lang 
was & title of honour for civilians, instituted under the Sui dynasty 
and involving no special functions. During the Ch'mg dynasty it 
denoted those of the 9th grade, lst class.—This is one of the two 


complete calendars in the Collection: it comprises 354 days in all, 


there being no interoalary moon. The introductory portion includes 
a diagram of colours [of. B. 612, a.D. 978], and gives information 
on this and a number of other points. There is also a table showing 
the location of the human spirit or vital principle on each day of the 
month: on the lst, it is in the great toe; on the 2nd, im ankle ; 
on the 3rd, in the thigh ;' on the 4th, in the waist; on the 5th, in the 
mouth; on the 6th, in the little finger; and so on. Wherever it 
happens to be, no blood-letting by means of acupunoture or cautery 
should take place in that particular part of the body (Xi £F A e 
Br 4£ Z5 WA OAR St RK HH Kn) This warning is repeated at the 
end of the roll. In the calendar itself, every seventh day is marked 
with the character sf ms (Mithras). After the designation in cyclical 
obaracters and thé specification of “ element", each day is followed 
by a list of activities for which it would be propitious. Among such 
activities we find fX JB sacrificing, Wk 3% getting married, && zF 
Æ A cutting one's finger-nails and toe-nails, $} WA shaving one’s 
head, f$ ér swooping the house, BÀ 4 taking drugs, 3H J buying 
in the market, gr JF repairing wells, } 3M curing disease, #4 3X 


: conducting a: funeral, and many others of more obscure import. 


At intervals, a day will be marked simply 58 or Sf (stars forming 


\ 


à 
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part of the Northern Dipper) or X Ak lisa days on which God 
is supposed to pardon ains). On the back of the roll, and covering 
nearly its entire length of 7$ feet, are devotional texta in Tibetan. 
The paper is coarse and thick, and mounted on a roller. 


958 (LATER Cuov). . 

8.198. Fragment of a letter accompanying the transmission of 
an imperial decree dated in the 2nd moon of the 5th year of Haien-tà 
[February-March, 958]. x 
, 968 (Later Cuou). 

8.2241. A letter from AS = JH Æ 3€ the princess Chiin-ché-ché 
to her friend dt 55 X A Bl Z h 4 F the lady of the North 
House, the young mistress Ssti-k‘ung. The writer is about to start 
on a journey, and begs her correspondent to acquire merit for her 
by lighting a lamp in the Zoroastrian temple (g] W AH 
Jo ors n Pe OK FF MR GE); but on the principle of 
“keeping her powder dry”, she also asks for an escort of soldiers 
(XM Dw X b HE XE ORE Sm [for RE). This docu 
ment was patched at the back with three small fragments, of which 
the second bears the date “ 3rd moon of the 5th year of Hsien-té” 


(March-April, 968}. 


958 (Later Cuov). 

8.1776. Fragmenta of two inventories of articles for religious and 
domestic use belonging to a monastery, similar to B. 1774 (see BSOS., 
X, p. 941). The first is tom at the end, and bears a date: the 13th 
of the 11th moon of mou-wu, the 5th year of [Hsien-|té [20th December, 
958]. The second, in a different hand, is incomplete at both ends. 
. Among the articles used for worship we may note: Hi Sb 3e zc A: 

1 bronze bell (hung on a pole); 9d #5 Z H& 1 bronze ladle; A $& 
-M BE MH O 1 large silver-splashed banner; 8k R Bé EB HN a six- 
leaved “ Buddha " screen ; Te Mi 3 A ME MW Ej a pair of “ coiled- 
dragon ” umbrellas embroidered in gren; X $% 45 BK HMB 
16 rolls of the Ta fo ming ching (Buddhanama Bütra); 1 large sütra- 
table (in the temple). And among the domestic articles: X Æ WÉ 
Wi fk 2 sheepskin rugs; # A Jj WE HA fH D new white square- 
shaped rugs; f HE  #& 1E A 1 embroidered mat (in cupboard) ; 
BAD HBO P = HodE AKA 11 jar, large and small 
(three in the north store-room); jf $#u M 1 red bowl .On the back 
are memoirs of 34 Æ, Hung-jén and W #8 Hui-n&ng, the 5th and 
6th Buddhist patriarchs of the Tang dynasty. 


‘ 
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969 (Later Cnov). à ' 

8. 527. This intaresting document, written on a piece of soft 
whitish paper about 2 feet long, seta forth the aims and objecta of 
a woman's club which was established on the 3rd day of the 1st moon 
' of chi-wei, the 6th year of Hsien-té [18th February, 959]., It ope 
with a eulogy of friendship in general : LREEG RAS 
KH BAD ART RRA KS oe odi 
“ Our parenta give us life, but friends enhance its value : they sustain 
us in time of danger, rescue us from calamity. In dealing with friends, 
& single word may serve as a bond of faith". On feast days, the 
members of this mutual benefit society are each to contribute 1 & 
ko (that is, the tenth of a Fp shéng or pint) of oil, 1 Fr cam or pound 
of white flour, and 1 $4 tou or gallon of wine ; and on the day in the 
first moon set apart far “ the establishment of merit” (t ja — H) 
l tow of wine and 1 bowl of lamp-oil Much stress-s laid on the 


maintenance of discipline: W AY Wk Pj A Bi [for BRT] A JR 4 — 
Ke dE LA [for ug 0 3 OR IN E NAGA MK 
i St m R aR £g “If m the olub there is anyone who 
disregards precedence (1) in small things and great, m unruly fashion 
creates disturbance at a feast, and will not obey the verbal instructions 
of her superior, then all the members shall repair to the Gateway and 
fine her enough wine-syrup for a whole feast”. Wé have seen from 
the olub circulars discussed in BSOS., TX, p. 1089, that the favourite 
‘meeting-place was at the gate of some monastery. my $f “hubbub 
and fistiouffs" (if my oonjeoture is right) is a delightful expression 
for brawling, though of course it is regrettable that a club composed. 
of women, móet of whom appear to be nuns, should stand in need 
of such an admonition. But this sounds still worse: dp HH xt 


ZH 4e A tk [for H Y] Be HE Any person wishing to leave 


the Club shall be sentenced to three strokes with the bamboo "—in ^ 


addition to the inevitable fine. The names of fifteen members follow 
(Including four office-bearers), each with a distinctive brush-mark : 

these are executed in so clumsy a fashion as to leave little doubt that 
none of them oould write. The document concludes with a note in’ 
which it is stated that the rules are designed to be as suitable for 
members as-water is for'fish (— — T 3 An 7k dn M); that they 
are to swear by the hills and streams, with the sun and moon as 
witnesses (ili MW 4 € H A ORE ms and that as a precaution 
against bad faith these rules have been written down to serve as 
& memorandum for those who come after (3X A TE Xx HH 


H EF). 


A 


^ 


i 
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959 (Laren Cuou). : 

8.5463. DW S BL EN Kai móng yao Asin, 1 ch. This is the end 
portion only of the children’s primer discussed in Vol. IX, p. 1024, 
contained in a booklet of three leaves. Colophon: ER S88 fn 4g 
T oA + HA OX €* ox 3 Æ D] “(Copied by] the 
Agileh-lang [.. .] at the 'Ta-yün [Great Cloud] Monastery on the 15th 
of the 12th moon of the Sth year of Haien-té” [26th January, 959]. 
On the last page is the title if ab £ — X “ Miscellaneous characters 
in 1 vol.”, which fairly expresses the scope of the work. 


‘961 (Sura). 


B. 2974! A short letter from the obich-iu-shth Ts‘ao [Yüan-ohung] 
to the abbot of the temple of SK BI ni Bi a BT Pindola- -bhàradvàja 
on Æ Æ il Mt. Chi-teu in the south-west, asking that prayers may ` 
be offered for his deceased father, King of Tunhuang (ie. Te'ao 
I-chin). It is dated in the 2nd moon of the 2nd year of Chien-lung 
[June-July, 961] and stamped with a large red seal: “ Newly oast 
seal of the ClWeh-tu-sh4^ of Kuei-i Chin.” Pindola-bharadvaja was 
the first of the Sixteen Arhats, popularly known as the Old Man of 
the Mountains.—This is a fairly good, clear MS.; on the other aide 
of the sheet is a more carelessly written note on the reception of 
éila. Ohien-lung is the first Sung nien-hao, but in the letter we find 
XB BW H " Bha-ohou in the Great Chou Realm”, although the 
Chou dynasty was extingnished in the Ist moon of 960. 


864 (Suna). 

8.2142. A olearly written list of Buddhist stitras and a few other 
canonical works -preserved in a certain monastery, giving the number 
of bundles for each. One bundle, it may be noted, always consists 
of ten rolls. We are told that owing to the lack of a catalogue the 
number of items had previously been unknown. . There is also the 
following note at the end: Bb mS ee mw HR — BANKER 


BEKTI KECE LE OX RON HJ SB 
KANGEN HARA kI AN ENEK 
KERERE H EMR RAR eR 
— Q «dri mEETAMINEWSH-—iH 


“ The above make a total of 106 bundles of miscellaneous 
sütras and sixty bundles of the Ta pon jo. On the 23rd day of the 
dth moon of chia-tzů, the 2nd year of Ch‘ien-t8 of the Great T'ang. 
[sto] dynasty [6th June, 964] the Keeper of Sütras and Dean, Hui-yen, 
and the. fa-lü Hui-tz'ü examined the two sets of the Ta pan jo ching 
and found several imperfections which they have not yet been able 
to make good. On the same day the fa-Wi Hai-ch‘tan-asked permission 
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to deposit the Ta fo ting kieh chou pén in 1 roll, and the fatu Hui-tz'ü 
asked permission to deposit a small-character copy of the T'su« shéng 
wang ohing in two rolls (to be reckoned as one set)". J jf isa 
curious slip for A; 5& “ great Sung.” Verso: (1) a list of characters 
from the first bundle of the Jc 3€ PE Æ Ta pao chs ching. (2) A 
memorandum of the contents of the rolls in bundle no. 11. Apparently 
this does not refer to the list r°. The MS. is on light buff paper, about 


41 feet long. 


964 (Buxa). l . / 

§. 532. Three átla certificates (7X HE, of. Vol. IX, p. 20) given by 
the officiating priest fi Ml. Tao-chén at the San-chieh Monastery to 
(1) Æ Ek Li Han-trh, who accepted the Right Commandments 
on the’ 26th June, 964 ; (2) the female disciple AK Chang, who accepted 
the Five Commandments on the Sth July, 964; and (3) another 
female disciple Chang who accepted the Five Commandments on the 
19th February, 965. One of these two women, as we learn from S. 347, 
&ooepted the Eight Commandments on the 4th Maroh, 965. No. 1 
bears seven impressions of a large red portes step of Buddha, 
nos. 2 and 3 five each of the same. 


r 


905 (SUNG), =~ 

8.5404. mU = cx SU T cee 
3rd year of Ch'ien-t& ". Only the title has been preserved. . 
968 (Buna). 

8. 4844. Sila certificate given by Tao-chán to some one (the name 
is missing) who accepted the Five Commandments on the 15th of the 
Ist moon of the 4th year of Ch'ien-t& [8th February, 966]. 


987 (Suma). |, ` 

' B. 3417. BIER dk B NC Chiu dhu chung shing KU nian 
ching. This short apocryphal “ sūtra for the rescue of all living beings 
from suffering and calamity” is on coarse buff paper, and slightly 
mutilated. Colophon: % f fi 4k &OX TIN t+ H dR— H 


BENEH Jh EK Wo Apo “Note to record that this stitra 
was twice jointly copied out as a help against illness on the 21st 
of the 7th moon of ting-mao, the 5th year of Chi en-tà " [29th 


August, 967]. 


968 (Sune). . 

- 8.4632. A letter from Ts‘ao Yüan-ohung to the monks of Mt. 
Chi-tau, requesting: prayers for the public "welfare at the convocation 
of a general assembly on the 8th of the 4th moon of the 6th year of 


4 
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, Ch'ien-té [7th May, 968]. This bears an impression of the same sea] 
as S. 2974 (A.D. 961). On the other side, in a more cursive hahd, is 
a Buddhist prayer which may have been inspired by the above appeal. 


968 (Sune). 

8.3870. A short letter from $$ FY 2k fi ME PE the Buddhist 
Vinaya Master Ch‘ing-shén asking for official confirmation of a settle- 
ment made with AÉ gh 7 Chang Yu-tzt and 4% 4 3x. Chang Ch‘ing-nu. 
Dated in the 9th moon of the 6th year of Ch'ien-té [September- 
October, 968]. This is followed, in a smaller hand, by a series of 
dharani (continued for half a column verso). 


968 (Suna). 

8.6424. On the back of this roll, which contains a copy of the 
A M ph R BE Pa yang shén chou ching (see under A.D. 934, 942, 
Vol X, pp. 334, 340), are several insoribed patches, one of which 
bears the date A.D. 968, and another 975. 


969 (Suna). f 
S. 5646. A well-preserved and unusually large booklet of fifty-tw 

leaves bound together with string, containing three texts: (1) The 
Diamond Satra in thirty-two chapters, with pen-and-ink drawings of 
four Bodhisattvas and the four Lokapalas; (2) Bb Bt M 30 X K 
3X We BE RR JU WE Fo shuo mo li chth tien p'u sa t'o lo ni ching, a 
dharani sütra on Marici, Queen of Heaven, said to have been translated 
by Bodhiruci, but not in the Canon; (3) MH HHH GS 
Fo shuo chat fa ching ching ching, an apocryphal sūtra of which 
there are three other fragmentary copies in the Collection. Colophon: 
FRAR HR UB b 4p OD AE MAATHRA KR 
RHR SRRA CRE GRR ADRS RF 
HLS SAS — D Ui ME d Fn ce HF On the Ibth 
of the 4th moon of cht-ssti, the 7th year of Ch‘ien-té [really the 2nd 
of K‘ai-pao] in the Great Sung dynasty [4th May, 969] the Mahayanist 
worthy and Dhyana Recorder in the School, Ho Chiang-t'ung, with 
pious intent reverently copied out three books of sütras, large and 
small, amounting to 9 chtlan, having recited them all night long, and 
now whole-heartedly dedicates them, making this record of the fact ". 
As each of the three sütras contains only one cÁüam, $& F- would 
seem to be used in the sense (not known to Kang Hei) of “book” 
or * booklet"; and we must suppose that this is only the last of 
a set of three. 48 here loses its original meaning of "roll" and 
denotes merely a soction.— This is a fairly good MS. on thick whitish 
paper. The leaves measure 15:5 x 14 om. 
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970 (Suna). - 

8. 3540. This document, written in a oursive hand and dated the 
25th of the lst moon of the kêng-wu year, is a solemn pledge on 
the part of sixteen men, headed by the monk yg Mf Fu-hui and 
the gt Æ E Æ “Ff Club Elder Wang An-wn, to make themselves 
responsible for the upkeep of the cave-temples in the Tang River 

' valley (4 zi JR 4 Hf). These, of course, are the F- 9& ifi Ch‘ten 
fo tung or Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, as they are oalled to-day, 
from which our MSS. were taken by Sir Aurel Stein. One of the 
sixteen happens to be no other than Ma Wén-pin, the writer of the 
letter we shall be considering next, which fixes the cyclical date for 
oertain as the 25th March, 970. The following passage ocours : 
RK ih OM eB [fr WAN e A E 
Vd = m 4E FE “Even if Heaven and Earth oollapee, this vow 
shall remain unshaken. We pray the Two Emperors [Yao-and Shun 1] 
to partake in the oath, ee the Four [Guardian] Kings to beay 
witness to ib". 


970 (Bung). 

8. 2973. E ee ee ee 
chieh-iu ya-ya and overseer of copyists Ma Wén-pin to a friend, dated 
im the 8th moon of the 8rd year of K‘ai-pao [September, 970], and 
appending some verses on a wall-painting (B IN £z WM), apparently 
of a tiger among mountains: 3 $$ H B Wh PE ERA G 
RAR BRR Ri RH TAA So HK mw 
RLU GMBRRE REE BUR ERM UE 
fT TER Bt. / 

“A rare and precious work of art—this King of Beasts |, \ 
For fierce valour and heroic heart unequalled the world over. 
His four feet,/frmly planted, are like pillars of jade; 
His two rows of teeth aro sharp as points of steel. 
As le stands and looks upon the beetling crags, he seems as fixed as 

& mountain peak ; , 

_ But if he should move, fis spring will terrify the beholder: 
Let a mere rumour of his presence be heard by the evil sort, - 
And which of them will then dare to stir up trouble and calamity 2" ' 

This is a very neat, well-spaced MS. on light buff paper, 29 x 40 om. 
On the back, in a running hand, is a Buddhist text with dharap! 
from tho Sanskrit. - l 


972 (Buxa). 


8.2078. An account of the eminent monk Æ 3X Hui-yiian of 
HK {ly Mount Lin in Kiangsi and his teacher 3t 3% Tao-an, embodying 


p* 
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long discourses which explain the doctrines of the Parinirvàna Bütra. 
Colophon: BM $t th 4p UM JE AB ME fe ^ Record of copying done 
by Chang Ch‘ang-chi in the 5th year of K'ai-pao " [972]. A bold, 
clear MS. which becomes more cursive towards the end. The size of 
the writing varies considerably. The roll is of coarse whitish paper 
and reaches a length of 344 feet. 


972 (Suna). E A 

8. 2894. Part of a well-written Vinaya text torn at both ends, 
with copious commentary in smaller characters. On the back of the 
roll, in a schoolboy hand, we find: (1) the first sixty characters of 
the P 3 x Thousand Character Essay; (2) Six olub circulars, 
all dated in the jén-shén year; a list of proper names; and a few 
other scraps, including the date BW TX fü [for n] € 3 P8 IE At 
H ‘20th day of the 1st moon of kuet-yu, the 5th year of K'ai-pao ". 
The 5th year of K‘ai-pao, however, corresponds not to kue-yu (978) 
but to jén-shén (972). We may choose, therefore, between the 7th 
February, 972, and the 25th February, 973. 


972 (Suna). 

S. 4295. On the back of this fragment containing a set of dharani 
are the first few words of the Lotus Sütra, chap. 25, preceded by the 
following note: BN fü ER 4p GE HOR A A A d" MO. 
O mij 3k £ A GÀ dH “The 6th of the 4th moon of jén-shén, 
the 4th [really the 5th] year of K'ai-pao [21st May, 972]: the ya-ya 
[...] and Superintendent of soribes Wu Ta-ta ”. 


974, 975 (Bono). 

S. 6973. Four official letters acoompanying religious donations are 
brought together in this roll, 54 ft. long, from which a small corner 
has been torn off at the beginning and again at the end. The first 
two letters are from the chteh-tu-shth of Kueii Chün and Prince of 
Tunhuang Ts‘ao Yüan-ohung, who has appeared several times already 
in these notes, and are dated in the 1st and 2nd moon, respectively, 
of the 7th year of K‘ai-pao [January-February and February-March, 
974]. The third and fourth are from his son and successor Wf KE Ak 
Ts‘ao Yen-kung, and are dated in the 1st and 2nd moon of the following 
year. Each letter is in a different hand, and stamped with the same 
seal as B. 2974 (see under 961, above). Comparing the titles of the 
two rulers, it will be noticed that the latter is not styled ‘‘ Prinoe of 
Tunhuang ” like his father. The gifts, which include a roll of paper 
for religious purposes (f ME kk FE HE 3), pieces of cloth to be made 
into garments, and silk and cotton fabrica, are listed in front of each 
letter. 
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976 (Suma), 

8.5651. ae — b Em T piii. There are some forty of 
these “forms of confession and prayer" in the Stein Collection 
(of. 8. 4300, under A.D. 948). Our present text has the following 
note at the end: $ k E B X xx d p NU RKRE A+ 
Ju H £r DH] MH — $ Confession and meditation on the 
bodily relios of Buddha: 19th day of the 3rd moon of chi-mao [really ` 
ping-zt], the 9th year of K‘ai-pao in the Great Sung dynasty " 
[21st April, 976]. Ohi-mao would be the 4th year of T'ai-p'ing Hsing-kuo 
[979], and it is unlikely that the year of the reign should be so far 
out. The roll is made of the usual light buff paper, and is 15 cm. 
X 43 feet long. . 


978 (Suxa). 

8.612. This is an incomplete calendar for the year 978. The 
heading runs thus: ARM E x iH DX CHR OMOX 
X k NM oH AKCR ROW = HF MOX OK o OXON 
WIT LK KHAK HAE Bm TEH 
“Great Sung dynasty. Wang Wén-t‘an, who keeps in order the 
official books of T'ion-t'ai, has carefully arranged this comprehensive 
„calendar. Fully annotated calendar, in conformity with Heaven, for 
the year mou-yin, the 8rd of T'ai-p'ing Hsirg-kuo [...], totalling 
355 days”. Ioan make little sense of the obaracters placed in bracketa, 
which are written as double-oolumn commentary : “stem, Earth, 
branch, Wood, yield the sound #4.” That is to say, in fan-ch'ich 

spelling, ¢‘[u] + [m]u = t'u. The relevance of this statement is not 
`~ obvious.—The primary object of a Chinese calendar is to foretell good 
or bad luck on oertain days, and we find here the usual tables to be 
consulted for that purpose. But the most striking feature is a group 
of finely executed drawings representing the Year-star God (A Rm 
Tai Sui, or Jupiter) seated in the middle and surrounded by figures 
of the twelve J Ð} “ great spiritas ” and the four Lokapálas. Each 
^ of the former is wearing as a headdress one of the twelve animals 
of the duodenary cycle (rat, ox, tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, horse, 
goat, monkey, cook, dog, ), and eight of them carry ceremonial 
tablets in their hands. There is also a diagram of mysterious 
import showing the names of oolours arranged in the form of a 
square and connected with points of the compass. The roll is 
. 84 feet long, and about half of it is left blank, though a framework 
of sections has been traced out ready to receive the appropriate text. 
Verso, in another hand and extending over 7} feet, are further notes 
‘on divination, lucky days, eto. The ‘Paper used is akan. thiok 
and heavy. 
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978 (Suna). 

B. 5441. d£ Æ dp 4M 3c Cho ohi pu ch'uan wên, 1 ch. “ Story of 
the capture of Chi Pu.” (The character 3E is written in fainter ink 
and seems to be & later addition.) This is immediately followed by 
a longer tite: AM = 4g Wp MR EFH 
35 B ART Bt E WM 3 “ Pootical composition telling how 
the Ch'u general Chi Pu cursed the Prince of Han on the field of 
battle and put the imperial ministers.to shame, setting cavalry in 
ambush as he withdrew his army, in the 3rd year of the Great Han 
dynasty " [204 ».0.]. For an account of this once famous ballad, see 
BSOS., X, 2, pp. 337-9. Colophon: k A A [NE] = ERA 


&*WH--FHuüJSHSsu«EmeESuBXxXmds— 
“Chi Pu in 1 chüan, copied with their own hands by Fan 
K‘ung-mu and the Asüeh-shWü-lang Yin Nu-&rh on the 10th of the 
4th moon of mou-yin, the 8rd year of T'ai-p'ing Haing-kuo " [19th 
May, 978]. One can only wonder that anybody should proclam 
himself the copyist of so bad and slovenly a manuscript. And the 
T 4 iB SN dk Wang fan chsh shih chi, ch. 2 [see Vol. X, p. 336] 
which follows in the same hand or hands, is no whit better. This 
sorry exhibition of vile handwriting is contained in an incomplete 
booklet of fifteen leaves measuring 21:5 x 15-5 om. whioh has come 
to pieces. The outer leaf (f. 1 1?) is scribbled over with names and 
other dates in the same year. The text of Chs pu begins on f. 1 v^, 
and of Wang fan chsh on f. 13 r°. 


979 (Suna). . 
8. 6178. This fragment is the end of a letter written by HK 3 
+ fj the Grand Preceptor Kuang-ch'i to the Crown Prince [of 
Tun-huang 3], dated in the 7th moon of the 4th year of T'ai-p'ing 
Hsing-kuo (July-August, 979], and containing a list of monks. On 
the other side, in a semi-cursive hand, is a short religious composition. 


980 (Suna). 

S. 289. M BM a Pike dd idR These “ Ten 
causes for Gratitude to one’s Mother” are enumerated, with 
explanatory comments on each, as follows: (1) Pe Xr FT H& B 
“ The protection of the child in her womb ”. "E iB & puzzling word 
in this connection, but it appears in all the copies. (2) B Æ = 
X Hb “The pangs of labour preceding childbirth”. (3) 4: F mm 
WR XE “The act of parturition and the forgetting of grief”. (4) A 
#% th db RR “ Swallowing the bitter and spitting out the sweet". 
This curious phrase, which ocours again in a set of verses on filial 
piety (P.1 and 8.389), is explained as referring to the mother’s 
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. unselfishness in disregarding her own personal needs m order to look 
after her baby: 4£ (for E) f JE dy 3€ 7 Jm "though she may 
be fed on wine and meat she wil never grow fat". (5) AL wi J 
# B “Suckling and rearing the infant". Instanoes are'given of 
a mother’s unceasing watchfulness: MH AR [a better reading is RR] 

R ERE... fü Me [for E] AH A we she hears the baby’s 
cry she cannot sit still... but must steal away and have a peep 
at him". (6) 89 Pz Bt W BW“ Back to dry and then to wet”. This 
section deals very frankly with the unpleasantness of sharing a bed 
with a young child, and ends with the exclamation: fg ~ [for 

Bp aE 3k 4& EDO8E BH XD “Th fondness of 
parents under trials like these is seen to be of more than heavenly 
merit!” (T) Pk MW A Æ A.“ Washing the unclean”. The 
commentary begins by depicting the mother scrubbing her ohild's 
ten fingers despite the bitter blast of winter; but the rest is a some- - 
what inappropriate eulogy of the filial orow which brings food to 
the mother-bird in ita beak. (8) 4$ #& BE 3k A " Incurring bad 
karma for the sake of her offspring”. The accompanying text is 
obscure, but it would seem that if the mother violates any Buddhist 
law, such as the killing of animals for food, it is not done for any 
selfish purpose, but that she ia even prepared, for the sake of her 
children, to be “ engulfed ” in the stream of reincarnation ( $ 

A c ODDO. (9) 8 FF |W 4n E “Dwelling in thought on 
her children when they are far away”. (10) 8g 3& Hy * [for 98 
Wk] Mb "Loving sympathy in general ”.—Fiial piety is usually 
associated with Confucianism, but no. 8 in this list is a purely Buddhist 
conception. There is also a short note at the beginning which suggests 
that this virtue had been officially adopted by the Buddhist Church 
in China: BARR BAM RRR cz OM REX 
“ Any kind and filial son or daughter who shows deep gratitude for 
their parente" goodness will be reborn in heaven". The whole 
composition is in a sort of clumsy, irregular verse, with & different 
rhyme for each section. It is followed by another short piece, very 
carelessly scrawled. Verso is & oopy of the inscription on a memorial 
tablet erected to the KF $ prefect Mi f£ EK Yin Ts'un-hui, a native 
of Tunhuang, which is dated the 3rd of the 2nd moon of the 5th year 
of T'ai-p'ing Hsing-kuo [21st February, 980]. To the customary 
eulogy in prose and verse is added, in this case, an account of his 
nearest relations: his great-grandfather, prefect of Kua-chou; his 
grandfather, acoountani-general; his father, 48; Hf 5 BY chichitu 
tu-t‘ou of Kuei-i Chün ; his mother (a letter from whom to a Buddhist 
monk is preserved in B. 526), his two deceased sons, his deceased 
. uncle who was & cMeh-tu ya-ya, and his elder brother, a Buddhist monk. 
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We are then informed that he died at his private residenoe in the 
Bt x i} Haiu-wén ward on the 15th February, and was buried on 
the 21st on the north side of the B Bg iy Yang-kuan River in 
XX p Hi the hamlet of Mo-kao. The inscription ends with another 
short laudatory poem of the fj tz‘ti class. The roll is of coarse drab 
paper, 21 feet long, and the handwriting is mediocre but clear. 


880 (Suna). 

B. 5562. g # Li ch'an, 1 pén. Confeesion and prayer according 
to the = Hk “Three Stages” teaching. Colophon: A zp E Wi 
i RRR A H+ AM A we OR OR UE 
fb A GE (X M fie "Recorded on the 27th of the 4th moon 
of kéng-ch'én, the 5th year of T'ai-p'ing Hsing-kuo [12th June, 980], 
with a humble request that the copyist of this poll, those who corrected 
its mistakes, and those who in the future will read it, may offer 
sacrifice’. A mediocre MB. on a roll of light buff paper, 7} feet long 
but only just overl6 inches wide. i 


881 (Suna). 

8. 6886. *Commentary* on an Abhidharma text, in a clear hand. 
Verso, covering the greater part of the roll, about 54 out of Tj feet: 
& complete calendar for Asin-esd, the 6th year of T’ai-p‘ing Haing-kuo 
: [981], comprising 354 days. After the heading, a space appears to 
. have been left for the preface. The entry for each day consiste of 
ite number in the month, ita cyclical designation, an element, and 
one of twelve characters recurring in this order: KK M PR Mk BR 
BBE HB AE mR. Foroxample: Jt + P P & f$ “2th 
[of the 3rd moon]; chta+tzi; metal; danger". — T Pj K m 
“Ist [of the Sth moon]; ting-+yu; fire; peace". A further note 
has been added here and there, such as: 4 * 4E JE E f ROK 
“ Propitious for rebuilding a house, digging a well, and repairing 8 
granary ". ‘ 

881 (Suna). 

8. 3708. The end of a letter from Fr A OM XR the Warden 
Hui-shén to fi Æ A fii The Chief Preceptor. Dated in the 9th 
moon of the 6th year of T'ai-p'ing Haing-kuo [October, 981]. 


981 (Sune). 

8.4760. A petition, dated the 11th mooh of the Asin-sati year, 
the 6th of T‘ai-p‘mg Hsing-kuo [December, 981], from the Nun 
Preceptress (dcarya) 4 WE Hsiu-shan and others to the Bishop, with 
reference to the repair or upkeep of the Ny 3& 3$ Shéng-kuang Convent 
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buildings. The Bishop’s reply follows, grantmg the request. Verso 
and 2 ools. recto: A memorandum of land measurements, - 


982-985 (Suna). "m ; 

8. 330. A boldly executed copy of six átla certificates (see Vol. 
p. 20) given by the priest Tao-chén at the = 5 3 San-chieh 
Monastery in Sha-chou to (1) the female disciple MW W Ch'êng 
Hui-i who accepted the Eight Commandments on the 14th of the 
5th moon of the 2nd year of Yung-hsi [Sth June, 985]; (2) to the 
same, on the 19th February, 984; (3) to the same, on the 8th June, 
. 982; (4) to the same, on the 4th February, 982; (5) to the same, 
on the 12th February, 984; (6) to the disciple W 5j Hui-htmg, 
who accepted the Hight Commandments on the 4th February, 982. 
Hach bears the title Hj Jg BR HH GE Tt RH = DR es 
AX FR RE “ Certificate of the bestowal of the Eight Commandments 
in the San-chieh Temple at Sha-chou in the Sahalokadhatu [the world 
of men] in South Jambudvipa [one of the four great continents of 
Buddhist oosmography]". There are several impressions of red 
portrait-stampe of Buddha. 


982 (Sune). A i 

8.1473. A calendar* for the 7th year of T'ai-p'ing Hsing-kuo 
[A.D. 982], containing the first four months only. A neat, closely 
written MB., with certain additions in red, notably “ oolour-squares ” 
for each month (see 8. 612, above). These are different arrangements 
of nine characters comprising yp red, W yellow, #% green, 38 greenish- 
blue, $ purple, #4 black, and f4 white (this appearing thrice). The 
number of days is given as 384, which is due to the fact that there 
was an intercalary 12th moon in this year. The oompiler was one 
Æ X. Hf Ti Wén-ohin, a man of some note judging by the string 
of titles preceding his name. On the back, in a much larger hand, is 
a Buddhist confession and prayer, mutilated at the beginning. 


982 (Suna). 

BUN. MRG ERER BE Fo woi hein wang 
p'u sa shuo t'ou t'o ching, oh. 1. “ Sūtra on dhüte (discipline aiming 
at release from troubles) spoken by Buddha for the Bodhisattva 
' Hem Wang" F PE oil St AM e“ With com- 
mentary by the Dhyäna Master Hui-pien of the Five Skandhas 
Mountain Retreat Monastery ". This is the only copy in the Collection 
of any part of this apocryphal sūtra. Verso: (1) Three notes, dated 
in the 8th and 9th moons of the kéng-oh‘én, year [9801] from the 
Wt ‘ef camel-officer AK Me 5a Uhang Han-érh, asking for a décision 
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with regard to a dead she-camel whose hide was made over to one 
HK uh 3E Chang Hung-ting ; and a similar note from the camel- 
officer Wi fy 38 Tang Liu-t'ung dated the 2nd of the 11th moon of 
the chi-mao year [24th November, 979 1]. The replies are in large 
oursive Boript, the last character in each case being the figure of a 
bird perched on the ““ walking radical ”, apparently used as a signature. 
(2) A long statement of accounts for a Buddhist monastery in which 
the characters id (oil) and Bá (flour) are written in red. There is a 
note in the middle: F WR dem MM Ee EE RW RH 
X A ot X GS ARN Ot SE PE Bp Ko “Contract mado 
on the Dth of the 2nd moon of jén-wu, the 7th year of T'ai-p'ing 
Haing-kuo [8rd March, 982]. Reoorded by the layman Chang Tsai-liu 
of Mo-kao Hsiang ”. The length of the roll is 5} feet. 


982 (Suna). 

8.1398. A copy of three contracts relating to property, two of 
the parties being the brothers 35 Æ We Kuo Ting-ch‘éng and 3p 
X & Kuo Ting-ch‘ang of $ W £g Trt-hui Hsiang. Dated the 
20th of the 2nd moon of the 7th year of T'ai-p'ing Hsing-kno [18th 
March, 982]. The names of the contracting parties and witnesses 
usually appearing at the end are omitted here. After this, blackened 
and hardly legible, comes the beginning of a olub ciroular, and on 
the back are memoranda concerning the supplies of wine on different 
dates of the same year, with impressions of an oblong stamp. Written 
on a piece of very thick paper, 21-5 x 44 om, damaged, discoloured, 
and torn at the bottom. 


984 (Suna). 

B. 2448, 1183. Two áila certificates given by the priest Tao-chén 
at the Ban-ohieh Monastery (1) to the female disciple 4 $ se 
P'u-t'i-ài on the 12th February, 984, and (2) to the disciple 4E 1x 
Chu-nu on the 4th Maroh, 984. Both accepted the Eight Command- 
ments, and both certificates are stamped with clustered images of 
Buddha. The surnames appear to be given on the back: (1) 4t Wk 
"Madam Fan"; (2) $ 3€ Bg $F ft “With compliments: the 
yo-yo Têng ”. 


884. (Suwa). 

B. 4400. On two sheets of very inferior paper through which the 
ink shows badly is written in a careless, semi-cursive hand a prayer 
by “Ts’ao, Prince of Tunhuang", dated the 21st of the 2nd moon 
of the 9th year of T‘ai-p‘ing Hsing-kuo [26th March, 984]. The Ts‘ao 
in question must be WK RE Wk Ts‘ao Yen-lu who reigned from 980 
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to 1002. On the back, in better writing, is another prayer with 
dharani and eulogy of Buddha. 


884 (Suna). 

§. 3835. (1) Ac AS MR HR *T ‘as kung chta chiao, 1 ch. It is the 
same text as 9. 4920 (see under a.D. 931). None of the other copies is 
complete at the beginning, so we cannot tell how much is missing in 
the present roll. This is a good neat MS., but the handwriting 
deteriorates in the next two pieces. (2) P *E si CA‘ten tal wên, 


l oh. The Thousand Character Essay, complete. (3) Ej  % Po. 


mao ming, 1 ch. A composition in poetical prose introducing the names 
of a large number of birds. After the title come the words #} E 
M [for f] fk “ Insignia of Sovereign and Minister”; and at the 
end a colophon is squeezed in: RH -- — AAO RK 
7 B E: E H “Recorded with his own hand by So Pu-tzüi on 
a day in the 12th moon of the kéng-yin year” (probably 930-1). 
The roll is 83 feet long, of whioh (1) oecupiee about 44 feet, (2) 24 feet, 
: and (3) 14 feet. Verso: Various scrapa of writing, including diagrams 
formed of characters, and a short agreement relating to the boundaries 
‘of some land, with the date “ 2nd day of the 4th moon of chia-ehén, 
the 9th year of T'ai-p'ing Hsing-kuo " [5th May, 984]. 


984 (Suna). 

8. 6946. Gi de Bell uf oo uto te op d e Bk xt x 
Pu sa ying lo ching and another, unnamed, sfitra are a number of 
soribblings which molude this: Ak 28 R M Jt 4 XX H 3r ® 
X A SB A Rt oS? po ME grob “Contract drawn up by the 
ya-ya Yin Ch‘ou-ta, a layman from the oountry district of Mo-kao, 
in the 6th moon of the 9th year of T'ai-p'ing Hsmg-kuo” [June- 
July, 984]. 


884 (Suna). 

8.4609. 95 at Rt [for MF] Hi “List of the property of the 
Téng family”. This consisted mostly of clothes. The first entry 
reads: MHP XY de dE ROG HOM OG Go TO 
fk = Gm JE Æ BW “One jade-green silk skirt; one two-piece 
jacket of purple silk ; one yellow embroidered cloak : the three together 
forming a seb”. Dated in the 10th moon of the 9th year of T'ai-p'ing 
Haing-kuo [October-November, 984] The handwriting, stiff and 
formal at first, becomes free and careless towards the end. On the 
back are some faint characters, apparently additions to the list. 


985 (Suna). 
8.4125. Two short documents concerned with the delimitation 


l 
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of land, drawn up by $B jk Mi Téng Yung-hsing on behalf of his 
household, consisting of himself, wife, and three younger brothers, 
on the Ist of the 1st moon of the 2nd year of Yung-hsi [24th J anuary, 
985]. 


985 (Suna). 

B. 4115. Sila certificate given by Tao-chén to the female disciple 
1k W Fa-ch‘ing who accepted the Eight Commandments on the 15th 
of the 5th moon of the 2nd year of Yung-hsi [6th June, 985]. 


985 (Suwa). 

8. 4489, A sheet containing the end of a section of a Buddhanüma 
Satra (invocations 1192-1200), with the following note: Z, We 4s 
RATS AH FFRGMKECHR EF KER 
RERO Ed WOR oe ce ee — 


Siti i ® SAA + HEA OH ® Bh T “On the 13th 
of the 5th moon of the s-yu year [4th June, 985 1] was begun 
the copying out of the Chin kang ching in 1 chüan, Kuan yin ching 
in l‘chilan, Seti mên ching in[1]chüan, Ti tsang p'u sa ching in 1 chilan, 
and Chieh po shéng yüan chia ching in 1 chüan, making 5 chüan in 
all. Task completed at midday on the 16th of the 6th moon ” [5th 
July, 985]. It is strange that no mention is made of the Buddhanama 
Sūtra itself. Verso: A formal appeal to the authorities by 8 Tj XR 
Chang Tsai-t‘ung of 3 [for $] W #3 Tx‘t-hui Hsiang in a dispute 
with his elder brother if f 3% Chang Chio-t'ung. This is dated in 
the 6th moon of the 2nd year of Yung-hsi [June-July, 985]. 


986 (Suna). 

9. 4601. && BE R Hy T (Kk #K Fo shuo hsien chieh oh'ien 
fo ming ching, ch. 1 (E). The invocations of this Buddhanama Sūtra, 
written in specially large characters, are the same as in the modern 
text (Nanjio 406); but the rest does not agree. It is a good bold 
MS. on thick whitish paper, stained a rich brownish yollow towards 
the middle. The roll is 354 feet long. Colophon: 3K HR w 4g Z 
BR AS AB WO BOE [for g] 


nN 
gs 
>% 


usu 


H 

3t “Copied on the 28th of the llth moon of the (-yu year, 
2nd of Yung-hsi [11th January, 986]; recorded as a copy made 
with his own hand, pen-brush and ink, by the ya-ya K‘ang Wén-hsing. 
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The disciple of pure faith Haing-p‘o would first utter a general prayer 
for exceeding good fortune. With pious intent, the three men Chang 
Fu-ting, Haing-p‘o, and Li Ch'ang-tzü have caused a copy to be 
made of Ta hsien chieh ch‘ten fo ming, oh. 1, and are presenting it 
for inclusion in the temple of the priest Shun-tzü. As a link in the 
chain of causality, it is offered to the end that the country may be 
peaceful and ita inhabitanta prosperous, that the spirits of Jand and 
grain may continually flourish, that the roads in every direction may 
remain open, and all the peoples of the world may keep to their 
allegiance. In the second place, as concerns personal good fortune, 
Heing-pfo and his companions pray that they-may be conveyed to 
rebirth in the Pure Land, and that their whole households in the 
present life, including males and females, may enjoy wealth and 
good luck, brilliant prosperity and power; and so they dedicate this 
sūtra for perpetuity ”. 


886 (Suna). 

S. 5855. A letter from the sf Hf #8 WA chish-tu tut'ou Be A M Yin 
Ts‘un-li, formally requesting the authorities of the San-ohieh Temple 
to hold a service on behalf of his deceased father. Dated in the 6th 
moon of the 3rd year of Yung-hai [July-August, 986]. Yin Te'un-li may 
very probably be the brother of the prefect Yin Ta‘un-hui whom we 
saw commemorated in S. 289 v°. (see under 980). The letter is written 
in a running hand on a strip of whitish paper which was used4o patch 
§. 2981, a copy of the Suvarna-prabhasa Sütra. 


986 (Suna). ' 

S. 6734. i dk NK Sets diis: d A good copy of N. 190, 
though mutilated at the beginning, on risp yellow paper. On the 
back is part of the K Jẹ HF + Be Ta shéng ching t'u tsan, “ Eulogy 
of the Pure Land in the Mahayana,” and also this note: J Mm = 
4 WO ORO — AH ERR ERF FRSA RH 


HK ED OC D 1k UE 4b RR & Fn Dn A “On the 
93rd of the 11th moon of ping-hsü, the 3rd year of Yung-hai [26th 
December, 986] the donor and disciple Yin Sung-chih, finding that 
the Chieh ian chat han ching and the Miao fa lien hua ching were 
damaged and torn, had the beginning of each copied out,afresh”’. 


986, 987 (Suna). 

S. 4307. $f) Me Mi 42 $ Hsin chi yen fu chiao, 1 pén. “Newly 
collected teachings of a father.” This is a set of doggerel verses of 
five words to the line, with two constantly geng refrains : 
“4H TK Be AZ x “ Just follow your father's instruction”, and 3& gj 


ké d 
i 
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ds Hae TRAH NK het Here i8 a specimen : 
Wk E X OA dh SK PRR OE GE XR AK 
Af "If you encounter a drunken man on the footpath, get off it 
"d the roadway. When he has passed you may oome back 

: oiroumspection is indeed best!" There are two notes at the 
"s X o IK BR XO OROEBHBGCH KDE S 
BEM X € SX KD OH TI KETAN HA 
x WD iom [ER] Dock B HX AF 1e ocn “On the 
6th day of the 7th moon of ping-hsü, the 3rd year of Yung-hsi 
[14th August, 986] the Councillor and Asileh-shthiang Li Shén-nu 
copied the Yen fu chiao and made this note ".—'' On the 9th day of 
the 3rd moon of the ting-has year [9th April, 987] the Asüeh-shsh-lang 
Lr Shén-nu of the Ting-nan Street'penned this note with his own 
hand." The seoond note seems to be in a different hand from the 
rest, so the actual copying was doubtless done, for Li Shén-nu by 
a Boribe. In both notes his name is substituted for that of Hi JE JN 
Ta‘ui Ting-hsing, which has been crossed out. 


987 (Boa). 

B. 3748, 4482, "4915. These are all sila certificates. “Whe test o 
were given on 24th June at the WE Wa += Ling-t'u Temple to the 
female disciple ff 8 WW Oh‘ing-ching-i and the male disciple W [M] 
Hui-yfian, respectively; the third at the San-chieh Temple to a- 
female disciple, also in June. All accepted the '' Bodhisattva Alla”, 
ie. the Ten Commandments. . The first certificate bears three 
impressions of a square red eal rbad m ER Hg 
“Beal of the Bishop of Ho-hsi"; the other two show several 
impressions of a red pe pakai stamp (see 8. 330 under A.D. 
982-5). - 


989 (Suna). ` 

8. 3985. ja St — sg RU Æ H “A fully annotated 
calendar for the 2nd year of Tuan-kung ”. This is a title only, with 
the place-name JE =, Shou-ch‘ang below. (Cf. Vol X, p. 348, under 
A.D. 945.) Mr. Clapperton thinks that the paper is wonderfully good 
for the tenth century: “the surface is polished and has no hairy 
fibfes, stands ink fairly well and is easy to write on.” 

889 (Suna). - 

8.3424. $e ME RE BE BE BK Wei mo obs sa shuo ching. Vima- 
lakirti Sitra, ch. 1, pin 4. A -good MS., probably of the eighth 


century,-on yellow paper. Verso: "Programme of Buddhist holy : 
service (mostly crossed out with brush-strokes), and the following 
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note: WA- £4 Ju H TAK H fE W X Xx EXON 
Bc Bm ox HR AR " Announcement, made by the priest 
Chih-chien, who has travelled to India, has himself received the 
Bodhisattva discipline and now confers it on others, on the 16th of 
the 9th moon of the 2nd year of Tuan-kung’’ [18th October, 989]. 
At the very end, in large characters, there are three linea on for- 
bearance, which I oommend as a nice little puzzle to my readers :' 
2B ios eee a ee NGANA 
BR RH A. 
991 (Sura). 4 

R. 86. A list of sacrificial offerings made on behalf of a deceased ! 
female disciple: Rj Ma, who bore the strange personal name of Bi Zr 
Ch'ou-nü ( Ugly Girl"). The gifts include fabrics, foodstuffs, and 
copiea of Buddhist scriptures. At the end there is a prayer axpreasing 


the hope that she may be reborn in the Tugita heaven (the inner 


department of which is the Pure Land of Maitreya), and a date: 
MdL — (oO) ERO A I A H “28th day of the 
4th moon of Asin-mao, the 2nd year of Shun-hua " [13th June, 991]. 
The paper of this gheet is more typical of ita period than the last one 
described by Mr. Olapperton: it is “ very badly made, with a rough 
uneven surface and uneven texture ". On the other hand, it is “ long- 
fibred, tough, and difficult to tear”. / 


9981 (Suna). * 

B. 4453. Asi chad oer rou De Cotto (Mtf) to 3 X 
ME Chang Yéh-lo-tsan, military governor of Shou-ch‘ang, and 
T Wy Sf} Ti Ha-tan, Assistant Commissioner, giving directions for 
the transport of material. The “ bird-character”’ (see 8. 2474 under 
A.D. 982) ooours after Mf, and again at the end of an additional note. 
The letter is dated the 8th of the 10th moon of the 2nd year of Shun-hua 
{16th November, 991], and bears three impressions of a red seal: 
Se Hee E = HD “Seal of the Meh-u-shMÀ of Kuei-i 
Chin " (who. was then Ts‘ao Yen-lu). ` 


991 (Sune). 

8. 1946. A contract dated the 12th of the 11th moon of Asin-mao, 
. the 2nd year of Shun-hua [20th December, 991], in which the ya-ya 
Me ME xf Han Ytian-ting and his wife + $& P Ch'i-niang-tzü 
(Geptima) agres to sell a it WP F slave-girl named WM? Mt Lan-shéng, 
aged about 28, to $ Mii # Chu Yfan-sung and his family.in settlement 
of a debt of three pieces of rdw silk (4: $A) and two pieces of spun 
silk (3% #4). It appears to be more in the nature of a loan of services 
than a sale, for it is stated that the debt is repayable by the Sth 


$ 
^ 
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moon of the ensuing year. If either party repudiates the bargain, 
he shall forfeit a piece of fine thin silk (Hk $) and two full-grown 
wethers (k 34] 3E W O). This is followed by the names and “ brush- 
marks" of the girl, her two employers, both mistress (4% Œ) and 
master (ff Æ), an adviser Yüan Fu-shén, (fl W Hk A 3t * H), 
and two Buddhist monks as witnesses. 


992 (Suna). 

8.5696. A letter from the 45 WA tut‘ou Bi ^F $ Ch‘én Shou- 
hstian to the abbot of the monastery on Mt. Chi-teu requesting 
prayers for his deceased father. [Cf. S. 2974 under 961, and 8. 4632 
under 968.] Dated in the 8th moon of the 3rd year of Shun-hua 
[September, 992]. 


993 (Susa). 
B. 5941.” A letter from the tu-t'ou Ts‘ao Ch‘ang-ch‘ien (no doubt 
a member of the ruling family) to & number of olerios, asking them 
to hold a religious service (JA Mf) for the benefit of a deceased person 
whose description is not clear, on the 17th of the 5th moon of kues-sst, 
the 4th year of Shun-hua [9th June, 993]. 


995 (Suna). 

§. 4172. A document fixing the boundaries and extent of contiguous 
pieces of farm land in the possession of six different owners on the 
lst of the 1st moon of the 1st year of Chih-tao [8rd February, 995]. 
This, the latest in date of our Stein MSS., appears to be incomplete 
at both ends. What remains, however, is so clear that it is possible 
to reconstruct the position of the holdings in a fairly accurate map. 

' They run from south to north along the banks of a X 3 main canal 
on the east, with 3€ uncultivated land and gi Yt salt-pools to the 
west. Starting from ‘ef JH publio.lands in the south, the holdings 
are those of (sj 4 4: Ho Shih-ohu (110 mou), f; 4 = Kao An-san 
(75 mou), R Æ 4E So Fu-chu (55 mou), Æ 34 4E Li Heing-chu 
(60 mou), a E, Chang Fu-oh'ang (55 mou), and $ 4E F So 
Chu-tzü (55 mou). Between Kao’s land and the canal there intervenes 
the estate of 3 Ej F So Ch‘ang-tzti, which is not otherwise mentioned. 
At the present day, about 6} mou are reckoned to the acre. The roll 
is of thiok light buff paper, 1} feet long. On the back is a writing 
exercise in large alamat consisting chiefly of the name and titles 
of Ts‘ao Yen-lu. 


Note.—Chinese characters not in the fount: P. 164, line 24 (10): 


4 should have the “heart” radical underneath. P. 168, B. 4609, 
line 3: @ should have the “ clothes” radical on the left. 


BP Jà 3k P UB UH : 


: Mo Ni Chiao Hasia Pu Tsan.. 
“The Lower (Second P) Section of the Manichean Hymne” 


Translated by Tsu Cur 


FOREWORD 

d is following translation of the Maniohsan hymns—Praisea and Gáthas— 
is from the Tunhuang Chinese Manusoripb in the Bfitish Museum 
Or. 8210 (2659). As early as 1925 Professor Paul Pelliot had declared his 
intention to translate this text into a European language (“Two New Mani- 
chean Manuscripts from Tunhuang ", JRAS., 1925, p. 113). He was, however, 
* go occupied with other work” that in the following year he asked Dr. E. 
Waldschmidt and Dr. W. Lentz to do the translation. They, in announcing 
this arrangement jn the JRAS., 1926, pp. 116-122, have given us such a detailed 
description of the oondition of the T’ang roll, on which the hymns are written, 
and such a thorough study of the contents, that it is really unnecessary for me 
to aay anything more about the same subjects. The German translation of 
these hymns, published in “Die Stellung Jesu im Maniehüismus" (Abh. 
P.A.W., 1926) and in “ Manichüische Dogmatik aus Chinesischen und Iranischen 
- Texten" (Sb. P.A.W., 1938, No. xiii), is, however, incomplete: a translation 
of less than half of the text, leaving undone, among others, the longest of the 
hymns, “In Praise of the World of Light.” The manuscript of my present 
translation of this hymn Dr. W. B. Henning has since identified with the 

Parthian hymn-cycle known as “ Huvidagman ". 

A few years ago Dr. Lionel Giles, then Keeper of Oriental Printed Books 
and Manuscripts in the British Museum, kindly showed me the original 
manuscript, which now owing to the war is unavailable. I have, however, 
the photographs taken from the original roll by my friends Mr. and 

, Mrs. D. M. Wang, of the Congrees Library, Washington. I have also made 
/referenoes to the whole text published in Tatsho Tripuaka, vol. 54, in the 
oourse of my translation. 

Iam unable to deal with the three short hymns which are phonetic transcrip- 
tions of the Pahlavi original written in Chinese characters, A defective one 
at the beginning of the roll is in Middle Persian and the other two are in 
Parthian. One of these, called “ The First Voice : A Hymn of Praise", has been 
translated into German. I have listed the titles of these three hymns in the 
“ Contente ”, but given no translation in the text. 

I offer my translation, a literary translation, for the service of any 
Manichman scholar who, making use of my labour, may sometime 
make a better translation. Chinese Manichwan terminology has been 
80 thoroughly studied by Professor E. Chavannes and Professor P. 
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Pelliot in their treatise on Manichmanism in China and their translation 
of another Chinese Manichman piece owned by the Imperial Library in Peking 
(peo “ Un Traité Manichéen retrouvé en Chine ”, Journal Astatique, November- 
December, 1911, and January-April, 1913), and also by Dr. E. Waldschmidt 
and Dr. W. Lents, that readers, referring to them, will find no difficulty in 
studying this translation (also see ' Annotations"). My work is an entirely 
independent one. It is the first complete version of these Chinese 
Manichean hymns rendered into any European language, and a first translation 
of Manichman material from Chinese into English. The original Chinese text 
is Bo difficult and always go extremely ambiguous, that even if there were 
many translations of the same text it will be a great help to those whe 
are interested in this study. 

I must express my thanks to the British Museum for permission and to 
Professor E..D. Edwards for the publication of this translation. I also thank 
my friends Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Wang, Dr. Lionel Giles, and particularly 
Dr. W. B. Henning, without whose encouragement, inspiration, and advice 
T would not have taken up this strenuous work. 


IV, 120-168. 
V, 154—158. 


VI, 159-163. 
VU, 164-167. 
VIO, 168-179, 


173-175. 


IX, 176-188. 


X, 184-196. 


197—208. 
209-221. 
XI, 222-284. 


XXI, 235-247. 
248-200. 
XIII, 101-338. 


Tsor Can 


OONTENTS 


A phonetically ironscribed Hyma.* 

In praise of Jesus . 6 I g 

In praise of Jesus, Canto II . 

In prawe (or mourning) of Impetmancnes. Mo-Bxt-hain, the King 
of the Law, who was persecuted by the tyrant Prince, writes thia 

A Hymn of Universel and Praise. By Mo-yeh the mu-shé 

“The G&th& should follow the Senskrit phonetics "—a phonetically 
irdnacribed Hyma.* 

We laud and praise Mani, the king of perfect wisdom. By many mo-sh& 


` The First One, the venerable Lord of Light. By Na-luo-yen the Buddha 


A G&thd, being a list far ‘ Collection of Offerings ”. es xoi 
the Great Messenger af Light 3 

A GKthk, being a list for “ Collection of Offerings ”, Cento I , : 
“The First Voioe: A hymn of praise"—a phonetically transcribed 
Hymn. By Jerus (1). The indications and principles ere profound 
and mystical, and the recital should follow the Sanskrit phonetios.* 
In praise of all Law-protecting Messengers of Light. Tor 
Mang-ni Tien-be, In three cantos . : 

In praise of all Law-protecting Messengers of Light, Canto TI 

In praise of all Law-protecting Messengers of Light, Canto IT . x 
Te ee a This 
is the King of Lew's work . 5 1 

In praise of the five Lights, By many mu-ahé, “Tokio sande A 

In praise of the five Lights, Canto 31 — . 

In preise of the world of Light. Containing soventy-eight (seventy. 
Ae ima ty ME E ee 
mu-ahô x 


18 


* The three short phonetically transaribed hymns followed by an asterisk are not translate: 


XXY, 410-414. 
415-422, 


T8UI CHI— 


The Brst cano (), usod to condo by moditation tho Wishing of 
the Ten-Day Fast 


< The second, which is used to conoludo the Dally Wishing . 


This GHEE Ja usod to conclude tho Wishing aftar praiting the venorelle 
Lord of Light . . 


"This Gih is used to conclude the Wishing after praising the Bun 
. This G&th& is used to conclude the Wishing after praising Lu-sh&-na . 
. "This Q&thé is used to conclude the Wishing after praising Josus . 


Tu AOE eO eee NÓI HV an HUE 
Buddha 
This G&thE fs used to conclude the Wiahings at the tame of sunset 


; This G&thk is used at the time of sunset in the Penitentlal and 


Wishing Service for the Hearers . 
This G&thk is used to concludo various Ohantings and Wiahings. . 
This Güth& is used to conclude the Wishing during offering to the 
Dead . 
This Gathik ia a Poenitentia] payor of Na aha (Le. the Harem 
Tao-Ming’s Postsoript . 


6 In Praise of Jesus. 

7 I respectfully worship, laud, aad praise the ever-flourighing Tree, 
With numerous treasures, dignified, solemn, and delicate beyond compare, 
Supreme in quality, developing to fill the world: 


Its branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits (h 
missing). 


8. All the Buddhas come from its flowers ; , 
All wisdom and kindness grow from ita fruits. 
It can nourish the five kinds of sons,(or seeds) of Light, 
It can conquer the five kinds of greedy (two characters missing). - 
9 The King of Mind is clean and pure, and always vigilant : 
For the believing and comprehending, He increases signs. 
Whoever there is, advancing and developing firmly, 
He conducts him into safety on the even road. 
10 By Him, have now been opened my Buddha-natured eyes, 
And thus they oan see the four-plaoed wonderful Law-Body ; 


Through Him also, my Buddha-natured ears have been enlightened, 


And can hear the clear and pure voice from the Three Constancies. 
11 I therefore, purifying my heart, worship, laud, and praise, 
And, removing all confused thoughts, speak truly : 


Now I repent beeeechingly so that my sims shall disappear. 

12 O ever-flourishing precious Tree, the ocean of Nature and Life | 
Listen mercifully to my true petition : i 
—Thy (1) name belongs to the boundless fame of the holy land; 


And thy (1 


) skill belongs to the boundless skill of the holy soil— | 


18 Compassionate Father of all the Nature of Light, 
Merciful Mother of all the robbed ! 


three Chinese characters 


- In the immediate past, I had unknowingly committed many iniquities, 
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Now save me from the jackals and wolves, 
As was promised by the Jesus of Light. 
14 The great Saint is naturally an infinite treasure, 
„Containing in full every kind of precious rarity, 
(Opening) for distribution among all the poor and the needy : 
- Bach of whom will be satisfied according to his wish. 
15 The great Saint is inevitably the second venerable Lord, 
And is also the third able Interpreter. 
For the voluntary, clean, and pure retamers, 
He propagates the holy Edict and gives them understanding. ` 
16 He is also the eighth form of Light, 
Being the introducer and guide, and reliance, $ 
All the original forma and appearances of the Buddhas, 
The King in the mind of all the wise, 
17 The real and true comprehension of all precious and solemn ones, 
The gate of emancipation for all doers of good, 
Deliverance for the robbed, 
Liberty for the entangled and bound, 
18 Ease and peace for the oppressed, 
Joy and happiness for the troubled and afflicted. 
He comforts and heals all those who uphold filial piety, 
And reanimates all natures of Light. 
19 I now beseechingly pray and mournfally request : 
That I may leave this poisonous fiery sea of my carnal body, 
In which the uprising waves and boiling ripplea never stop for a moment ; 
Makaras (Sea-monsters) oome up and dive again to swallow ships and 


boata. 
20 Ibis originally-the devils’ palace and the land of the Luo-ch’a (i.e. Rakgasa), 
And is also a dense forest, a of weeds and rushes, 


Where all evil birds and beasts move intermingled ; l 
And poisonous insecta, lizards (1) and vipers furtively assemble. 
21 Tt is also the embodiment of the evil-doing greedy devil, 
Also the multiform Pi-hsin-esüi (Le. Vihimsā = malice t), 
Also the five-graded pit of the world of Darkness, 
Also the five poisonous enclosures of Lightlessness. 
22 Tt is also the sprout of the three venoms of Meroileesness, 
And also the fountain of the five poisons of Unkindness, 
The two cold and hot noxious wheels, above and below, 
And the two-fold seven and two-fold twelve Palaces (1). 
23 All the male and female devils 
Appear with the carnal body, the affinity of birth, 
Which is also the gate to the five Paths-of the three realms, 
And also the mouths of devils from the ten directions, 
94 The dark mother of all the devilish kings, 
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And the root and source of all evil and poisonous deeds. 
It is also the heart of the ferocious and venomous Yeh-ch’as (i.e. Yaksaa), 
And also'the thought in the mind of the greedy devil, E 
25 All the armour and arms of the devilish kings, 
All the venomous anares of the offensive teachings. j 
It can drown precious things and merchanta, , po a 
And can obscure Sun and Moon, the Buddhas of Light. 
26 It is the gateway of all the hells, 
And the road towards all Transmigrations. 
In vain it disturbs the ever-abiding King of Nirvana ; 
' But will at last be burnt and imprisoned in the eternal dungeon (?). 
27 Tt still causes me trouble and difficulty even now : 
Cangues, chains, imprisonment, and bonds steadily ensnare me, 
Making me now as though mad and then as though intoxicated, 
` And thus have J offended the four-placed body of the Three Constancios. 
28 Like the grasses and trees on the great earth, and the stara and planeta 
' in the heavens, : f 
Like the dust and sand on the globe and drizzling rain on earth 
Are the many ains and wrongs I have committed, 
Which number even a thousand and ten thousand times more. 
29 O'broad and kind, dignified and solemn Jesus Buddha | 
Pray, show great meroy and forgive my ains. 
Listen to my words inspired by pain and suffering : 
Guide me to leave this poisonous fiery sea, : 
‘30 Pray give me the fragrant water of emancipation, 
The twelve precious crowns, the clothes, the fringes : 
Cleanse my wonderful nature from dust and dirt, 
Solemnly adorn my purified body, and make it graceful. 
31 Pray remove the three winters, which are the three poisonous ties, 
And the six robbers, which are the aix poisonous winds, 
Send down the springtide of the great Law to prosper the ground of 
' my nature: : 
à And cause the flowers and fruits'of the tree of my nature to thrive. 
92 Pray pacify the great billows and waves of the fiery Bea, 
The surrounding canopies of the dark cloud and mist. 
Compel the sun of the great Lew to shine universally, 
And make my heart and nature always bright and pure. 
33, Pray dispel my morbidity and dullness of many kalpas, | 
The wang-liang (ie, a Chinese bogey of “ wood and stone ”) and other 
devila and spirita, T 
Grant the medicine of the great Law to heal and restore me quickly, 
~ — And silence them with the holy spell and drive them from me. _ 
34 Iam burdened with many obstacles, such as these, 
And also with other oduntlees sufferings. 


3T 


39 


41 
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The great Saint will see, know, and naturally pity me ; 

Pray may I have oslamities and afflictions no more. 

I petition only that Jesus will have mercy, 

And liberate me from the bondage of all devils and spirits. 

I am now living in the pit of fire : 

Quickly guide me into the peace of the Clean and Pure Land | 
O great King of Healing for all manner of ills, 

O great Radiance for all that dwell in the Dark, 

Diligently reassemble all those who are scattered, 

All who have lost their hearts (three characters missing) ! 

I have already perished now: pray reanimate me ; 

I am already in the darkness: pray enlighten mo. 

The Demon (Devil) King has scattered me in the ten directions, 
Tempting me to take forms and be sullied by the three forms of existence, 
Causing me to be dull and drugged, and lose all my senses, 


_ And I have offended the four-placed body of the three Constancies : 


Ignorance, delusion, and desire have for long ensnared me. 

Bestow the medicine of the great Law and let me be healed | 

May the great Saint quickly stretch out his compassionate hands, 

And caress the bright head of my Buddhist nature. 

At every hour always watch and protect me, 

And let not the devilish horde come and injure me. 

Give me the former joy of my original world, 

And remove all anxieties and afflictions of the past kalpas, 

Complete my nature of Light, wonderful, dignified, and solemn, 

As I was in the beginning before sinking into the land of greed and desire. 

I also petition the clean, pure, and wonderful Radiance, 

The new Pure Land of many dignified and solemn treasures, 

The new liu-li (vaidürya) and purple-tinted Sun of benevolence, 

To illuminate that pure and wonderful country : my body of Lew. 

The Great Saint is no other than the auspicious hour (or hours), 

Shining universally upon our many Natures of Light : 

Thy wonderful colour finds no compare in the world, 

Thy divine power of transfiguration is Just the same : 

Sometimes appearing in the delicate and wonderful form of the virgin 
boy (or boys), 

To strike with madness the five kinds of female devils ; 

At other times in the dignified and solemn body of the virgin girl 
(or girls), 

To throw into wild confusion the five male devils (a character missing). 

Thou art naturally the merciful son of the venerable Lord of Light, 

And also the (able) saviour, father of the Light-natures, 

The supreme elder brother of the many Buddhas, 

And also the wise, kind, and compassionate mother. 
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In Praise of Jesus, Canto 11. 
Beseechingly and mournfully I ory: I petition with a sincere heart : 
O true Father, on whose face compassion reigns supreme | 
Pray forgive all the sins and wrongs that I have committed, 
Let me leave the false friendship and kindness of the devils’ family. 
The strength in the strengths of the insurpassable venerable Lord of Light, 
The king in the wisdom of the incomparable sweet dew (ambrosia, 
amrta) | 
Give unto all living beings the jewel that fulfils their dieses. 
Lead and guide them away from this deep fiery Bea. 
Beseechingly and mournfully I cry: I petition with æ sincere heart: 
The saviour of the distreesed, the fair judge, the incorruptible | 
Pray, with thy wings of mercy, widely outspreading, 
Help me to leave all devil’s birds able to swoop down upon me. 
All the stupid clan of the carnal body 
Are the sons in the gloomy and deep pits. 1 
Within and without, urging and cramming, such devilish natures 
Are damaging my clean and pure body constantly. 
No fierce beast can compare with them, 
And how oan the poisonous snakes claim equality with them 1 
Also, like biting winds and frost in the end of autumn, 
They drive down the good-doing (three characters missing). 
Beseechingly and mournfully I cry : I petition with a sincere heart : 
O good(1)-doing, perfectly-wise, great King of Medicine | 
Let the wise be cured and restored, 
Let the kindly have joy and happmeas. : 
All the hindered or unhindered bodies and Natures 
Have for long sadly sunk into the sea of birth and death : y 
Their limbs and articulations scattered in the three realms, 
Pray gather and restore them to soar above the myriad things. 
Never again cut them off from the stream of the Right Law ; 
Never again throw them into the devils’ mouths ; a 
But bestow great opportunity and compassionate power, 
And, pray, reanimate the universally suffering Light-natures. 
Do not let the devils’ army rob us of the general, 
Do not let the hostile family come back and kill. 
Cover me mercifully with your wings of Light, 
Forgive me the double sins of body and nature. 
I wish only that you will stretch out your great compassionate hands, 
And cares my body of the three kinds of the Pure Law, . 
To remove and clear all bondages of the past kalpas, 
Cleansing away from my hair and body the dust and dirt of the past 
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` Bo that they see, without obstacle, the’ four-placed Body ; 
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That they see, without obstacle, the four-placed Body, 

I am therefore spared the four kinds of intense hardship. 

Open my Light-ears of the Law Nature, ; 

Bo that they hear without obstacle the voice of the wonderful Law : 

That they hear without obstacle the voice of the wonderful Lew, 

I am therefore spared a myriad kinds of fallacions songs. ' 

Open my Light-mouth of the Law Nature, E 

To praise the four Law-Bodies (Law-Body) of the three Constancies ; 

To praise the four Law-Bodies (Law-Body) of the three Constancios, 

I am therefore spared from uttering confused, mind-bewildering praises. 

Open my Light-hands of the Law Nature, 

To touch thoroughly the four solitary Bodies of ju-ju (i.e. reality or 
absolutenesa)'; 

To touch thoroughly the four solitary Bodiea of jju : 

I am therefore spared from sinking into the four great calamities. 

Free my feet, which have now for many years been in fetters, 

To enable them to walk on the road of Right Law of the three Constancies ; 

To enable them to walk on the road of Right Law of the three Constanciee, 

I will arrive soon in the peaceful and happy country. ZEN 

Allow me to recover my original mind of chén-ju (i.e. ju-ju), 

Clean, pure, of Light, and always solitary ; 

Clean, pure, of Light, and always solitary, / 

I shall leave for ever the bewildering and fallacious confusions. 

May I always see the compassionate Father, | 

Never again suffer in the tortures of birth and death in transmigrations. 

All my roots have been purified: my mind will open and comprehend, 

Never again become dull and foolish, having no discernment and 
und ing. 

I now will follow and reet on the great Saint, the venerable Lord > 

Never again to sink and falter on the road of birth and death. 

Stretch down your compassionate hands of Light quickly, 

Never again to discard and throw me to the devilish races | 


' Beseechingly and mournfully I cry : I petition with a sincere heart : 


Bestow great mercy, and always shield and protect me, 
Forgive me my ains and wrongs of the past kalpas : 
Like the many men and women of the past, 

Iam the bright lamb-son of the great Saint ; 

And with fallmg tears and crying, I supplicate for my grievances. í 
Suddenly the jackals and wolves and many ferocious beasta, 

Had seized me and taken me away from the branoh of the good Light. 
Bestow great meroy : pray take and adopt me, È 
Put me into the soft and timid (1) flocks of the Light, < 
And admit me to the hills and woods of Law on the fair mountains, | 
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Wandering and walking leisurely always without fear. 

I am also the bright and sweet-scented seed of the great Saint, 
Thrown into the dense forest and thorny shrubs. 

Bestow great mercy: pray take'and &dopt me, 

Convey me to the vault of Light in the yard of Law. 

I am also the vine branch of the great Saint, . 

Once planted in the garden of Law, the clean and pure park, - 
Suddenly strangled by creepers and entwined by climbers, ` 
Extracting my wonderful strength and leaving me to languish and wither. 
I am also the fertile soil of the great Saint, | 

On which have been grown the five poisonous trees by the devils ; 

I only hope that the great hoe of Law, the sharp knife and sickle, 
Will hew down and out, burn them out, and make me clean and pure. 
All the rest of the evil weeds and the thorny shrubs, , ‘ 
Pray, destroy all of them with the fire of commandments. 

Let the fifteen sprouts thriye and bloom, 

Let the fifteen roota extend and luxuriate. 


Iam also the new wonderful clothes of the great Saint, ` 


Suddenly spotted and stained by the dust of devils ; 
I only hope that the water of Law will refresh me, 
Enabling me to rejoin the Law-body, the clean and pure embodiment. 


‘ Beseechingly and mournfully I cry: I petition with a sincere ‘heart : 


O Tree of Nature and Life, with many treasures, dignified and solemn, 
The most high, incomparable King of wonderful Medicine, 

The peaceful doer of pure deeds, perfect with much goodness, 

The ever-thriving precious tree, the ocean of nature and life, 

Whose foundation is firm and strong, whose body is of diamond, 
Whose flowering trunk is real and true without exaggeration, 

Whose branches are long and great, and always gay, 

Whose leaves are merciful, all perfect with many treasures, 

And whose fruits are always fresh with sweet dew, never fading : 
Whoever eate them will for ever leave the current of birth and death ; 
Ita perfuming fragrance spreads round the world | 

Being already the great Saint, immortality is expected : 

He can reanimate the ever-thriving tree of the Law Nature. 

Wise, kind, pure, modest, and always awake, 

He is truly the King of the Mind with dexterous discrimination. 
Beaeechingly and mournfully I cry: I petition with a sincere heart : 
O all-wise King of Law, Jesus the Buddha ! . 

Make my body of flesh always healthy and happy, 

And my Buddha-nature free from entanglement and stain ; 

Tn all the hours increase your marvels, 

Free me from the devils’ mouths which can swallow ; 

Freeing me from the devils’ mouths which can swallow, 
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ona 


Put me into the fragrantly TEM forest of the Pure Law ; 
Put me among the flocks of the clean, pure, and timid (1) lambs. 


Let my foundation of faith be always firm and atrong ; 


Let me be able to enter the admirable land. 


Beseechingly and mournfully I ory : I petition with a sincere heart : 
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O compassionate Father, King of Law, and master of nature and life | 


Who can deliver my nature from tortures and calamity, 
And who can make the pure body always joyful and happy, 
The maker of ease and peace, the deliverer from suffering, 


The giver of mercy, the forgiver of offences, 


Who creates joy and delight for my nature of Light, 

And offers guidance and reliance for my pure body, 

Who can destroy a mountain of swords and a tree of daggers, + 
And conquer lions and silence lizards (1) and vipers ! | 


All ills, difficult to cure, he will yet remove, 


All favours, difficult to part with, he will yet sever. 

Now I have decided to hold on to the curtain of the gate of Law : 
The great Saint will always mercifully shield and protect me | 
Eagerly I laud and praise the name of the compassionate Father, 
Eternally treating it as precious: such is my wish | 


In Praise (or Mourning) of Impermanence. Mo-snii-hein, the King of the 
Law, who was persecuted by the tyrant Prince, writes this hymn. 


T tell you all who are wise persons, 

Each listen to the life-giving, true words : 
The all-wise King of Law, Mani the Buddha, ` 
Is revealed to you all as before your eyes. 
We who are enlightened by the great Saint 
Must give up all favours and passions, 


Decide to be content in the gate of the Right Law, 

And industriously seek for Nirvana, leaping over the great Sea. 
I also tell you, men of superior form, bleased and virtuous, 
Devote your thought, and seek industriously for emancipation, 
Endeavour, sedulously cultivate yourselves, and slack not, 
And quickly forgo all the horrors of birth and death. 


All the worlds are not eternally abiding, 
Nor is all that on which one can rely real : 


Like a city or tower of a mirage in the desert, 


After which the fool chases and loses his life. 


Honour and prosperity, veneration and ranks of the world 
In those who have little bleasing, virtue, or freedom, 
| Are like the vapour arising from mountain peaks in four directions, 
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` Which are amassed by the blowing winds and will vanish soon. ` 


The putrid, foul body of flesh does not permanently abide ; 

It will be all destroyed when the time of impermanence comes : 
Like flowers and leaves of spring which glorify the stem for a time, 
How oan it be solid and firm, and always green and verdant 1 


-When the body of flesh was created by the cunning craftsman, 


Tt was he, the vain, fallacious, and evil king of the devils, 

Who having completed the den and dwelling such as this 

Ensnared and arrested the natures of Light and hid himself behind. 

The merciless fires of hunger become chains and fetters, 

And man slaughters and hurte all living beings without an end, 

Eating and swallowing alt day long many bodies, ^ 

But is still not spared from the tortures ‘of birth and death. 

All the money and treasures amassed and accumulated 

Through evil doings and through false utterances 

Will altogether stay behind, on the day of impermanence (i.e. death), 

But they are still the fetters of our nature of Light. 

First expel your Lightlesa desire of favour and PEN 

It is the Sea of all kinds of afflictions, 

For which we shall undergo muoh pain in the fusis 

And in the present world, it is the fetters of our Buddha-nature. 

How sad are the masses of living beings in the world | 

Being unable to believe devoutly and to discover the right road, 

They seek for wealth, day and night without a moment’s pause, 

All for the sake of the flesh-body, the greedy, devilish lord. , 

When the flesh-body is destroyed, the devil will then come out, 

But &inful doings have already pained the clean and pure Nature : 

It will suffer every pain wherever it tranamigrates, . 

For man’s doings in the previous life were unrighteous. i 

In spite of his love of the fleah-body, he must give it up aimata, 

And what had life all returned to destruction. 

All riches and treasures, lands and houses 

That we wish not to part with, will be separated at last. 

Although honour and prosperity can be obtained from this world, 

With & broken heart one will loathe the tortures of birth and death. 

Give up haughtiness, arrogance, and evil doings, 

Devote your attention, and industriously cultivate the way of 
Nirvana | 

Man is born a naked form, and he will die like that : 

However one can accumulate, wealth does not last. 

Sons and daughters, wife and concubine were closely his own, 

They are left to attend other masters after his death. 

Only the shameful deeds and the evil doings ` 

Will become burdens on his back after that day of impermanence : 
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Before the King of the Balance (Justice) all his reasons are unjustifiable, 

And he goes through transmigration for birth-and-death tortures, 

Once again to be bound and controlled by the king of devils, 

And grow gradually in impurity if no good chance is met : 

He will enter the earth-dungeon (i.e. hell) or will be burnt out, 

Or will be imprisoned with the devils, in eternal prison. 

Songs and pleasure, dancing and laughter, and all music, 

Eating and gorging a hundred delicacies, and management of lands and 
houses 

Are like visions in a dream which diaappear when he wakes— 

Think carefully, and nothing seems reliable. 

The temporal relations of a family, which are a mundane truth, 

How far do they differ from that of staying at a travellers’ inn 1 

Masses of parsons stop and rest together for a night ; 

In the morning, they separate and return to their own lands 4 

Wife and concubine, sons and daughters are like creditors, 

All existing because of mutual injuries in the past ; 

They are all enemies and robbers with affection, 

And one is therefore bound to repay them their strength. ^ ` 

The living masses, who devour flesh, have bodies like gravee, 

Or they are not unlike bottomless pits. 

„Numerous kinds of animals are unjustly slaughtered, 

In order to supply the arms of the three venoms and aix robbers. 

Deeply and clearly shut within are the Buddha-natures, 

Oppressed by afflictions and always made to suffer : 

Greed, lust, the fire of hunger and calamity 

Seethe them without a moment’s pause. 

The world grows worse gradually, always hurries and scurries ; 

The high and the low control each other, and happiness does not exist. 

The living masses only increase their poverty and hardship, 

And the rich people are driven by devils without reat. 

Those who cultivate good deeds become extremely rare, 

But those who perform evil doings are numberless. 

Greed, lust, the gluttonous devil and king of burning flames 

Withdraw and scatter, even when they meet a good chance. 

Facing each other, people always compete in beautiful words, 

Naturally without feeling shame, bashfulness, or fear. 

At the Holy, the Light, the Grest Power and Hui (ie. Wisdom ; hit. 
kindness), | 

They unjustly cast fallacious and false words. 

The living masses are frequently overshadowed by Ignorance (Light- 
lessness), | 

And refuse to cultivate the true and right way industriously ; 

Accusing Buddhas, damaging the Law, neglecting the real priesta, 
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On whom and on which doy only inflict damage but give them no 
protection. 

You, the wise people, will see and observe clearly : 

Who has been the maker of the greater and the smaller worlds ¢ 

For what reasons were these created in the time of creation 1 

You must know clearly the two principles of diminution and increase. 

All the shapes and races which have feeling (i.e. have life), 

Sucoeases and failures, and the final settlement of the world— 

All things such as these are things of mystery ; 

And whither will the myriad creatures ultimately return 1 

All these the beneficent Mani has revealed and expounded, 

Telling manifestly all about natures and forms ; 

And you, men who seek after emancipation, 

Must understand and reflect truly. 

Give alms, practise fasting, read and study industriously, 

Discriminate with your wisdom, and accept the pure commandments, 

Be merciful, fear, and follow good rules and manners : | 

Thus, relying on these forces, you are spared calamity. 

Leap with joy, and stand firm by the Right Law, 

Cultivate industriously your wisdom and kindness and abide by the Law, 

Give up altogether all bad rules and manners, - 

And decide to rest your minds in the place of emancipation. 

Better now freely, for the sake of nature, 

Be able to part witb all this habria of passioni and desires ; 

Otherwise when the doy of impermanence will suddenly come to 


oppress you, 


' What can help you if you regret and repent at the last moment ? 


Think carefully of all things which happen in the world : 

None of them is reliable and trustworthy, 

Relatives, sons and daughters, wife and concubine 

Do not take your place on the day of impermanence. 

There are only two things, good and evil deeds, 

Which follow your Buddha-nature wherever you go or sit ; 

But all honour and prosperity, treasures and curiosities 

Must be given up altogether on the day of impermanence. 

The wise men will wake and know, and improve themselves beforehand. 
Without being affected by the birth and death created by the devils’ king : 
Whoever oan part with favour and passion, all prosperity and pleasures, 
Will be spared from sinking into the three venoms and five desires. 
May all of you with unanimous mind go on to the right road, 

And quickly gain Nirvana, the land of the Pure Kingdom : 

There the seven distreases and four hardships are naturally absent, 

And it is therefore called the Ever-happy (a character missing). 
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A Universal Hymn of Petition and Praise. By Mo-yeh the mu-shé. 

Universally I petition all the Measengers of Light 

And the supernaturally powerful (mysterious) clean and pure Masses, 

Hach of you, pray graciously remember the power of compassion, 

And forgive me for all my offences and faults. 

I petition the Lord of constant Light in the Light-World above, 

And the broad, generous five kinds of Greatness, 

The twelve eternal-abiding Kings of precious Radiance, 

And the numerous worlds and many countries (= sons). 

I also petition the strange, unique, wonderful, and fragrant Air 
(Emptiness), 

The clean and pure Form, glittering with Light, 

The precious Land of Diamond, naturally admirable, 

The five Awakening Minds, dignified and solemn ones. 

I also petition the venerable Lord, the first to transform, reveal, and appear, 

The Mother of all Buddhas, who has the perfect forms and the Law-body, 

And the Ever-Victorious: the Father who anticipates thoughts, 

And'the five Lights: the sons of Happiness. 

J ‘also petition the Light-enjoying second Messenger, 

And the venerable and weighty new-form creator, 

The brave and resolute free Wind of Pure Law, 

And the five classes of the valiant and strong Sons. 

I also petition the Master of Doctrine (or Tao), the Third Man (the “ three 
men ” 1), 

Who is naturally the broad and great Second Venerable Lord : 

Jesus and that Thunderbolt Light, 

And the deep, clear column of great Form. 

I also petition the Sun and Moon, palaces of Light, 

The safely-settled place of all the Buddhas of the three Generations, 

The seven and the twelve great Ship-masters, 

And the rest of all the Masse of Light. 

1 also petition the twelve delicate and wonderful Hours, 

The auspicious, clean, and pure embodiments of Light : 


"Who appear in forms now of men and then of women, 


Beautiful and unique, graceful and solemn beyond compare. 

T also petition the five classes (or five-fold) of Light-Buddhas : 

Water, Fire, Light-power, the delicate and wonderful Wind, 

And the pure Air with soft and mild nature : 

They are all strength within strength of the venerable Lord of Light. 

I also petition the rich and abundant world-upholding Master, : 

The brave, resolute, and free King of the ten Heavens, 

The bold and strong herculean devil-conquering Messenger, 

ee EC Ti-taang (i.e. Ksitigarbha) and the Messenger Pross- 
for-Light. 
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I also petition Yen-mo who has kind thoughts and consideration, 

And is really the compassionate thinking of Jesus, 

The true and sincere Judge: the King of the Balance, 

And also the clean and pure Masses of the five Lights. 

I also petition the upholder of the floral crown of triumph (or Vigtoryy, 

The auspicious, clean, and pure communicator of messages, 

The many first-born and transfigured Buddha-forms, 

And the compassionate Fathers of the three OEA ; 

I also petition the awakening voices of call'and echo (ie. the appellant - 
and the respondent), | 

And also the four-quartered (four-fold) elder and younger Brothers of 
Light, 

The three garments and the three wheels, great alms-givers (patrons), 

The Son-Bestower of life and body, of planta and trees (1). 

I also petition the forty Herculean Messengers, 

And the seven solid and strong, dignified and solemn columns, 

Each of whom supports and upholds by itself the Heavenly world, 

And each thoroughly represents the form of the devil-conqueror. 

I also petition the universal venerable Lord Mani, 

Yen-mo, Hui-ming (i.e. Wise Light; lit. Kind Light), and the awakening 
Bun, i 

Who came from that great Light-realm into this world, . 

Distributed and exalted the Right Law, rescuing the good Sons ; = 

Who selected the twelve great Mu-shé, 

The seventy-two Fu-tuo-tan, 

The Doctrine-receivers who dwell in the Hall of Lew, 

The clean and pure good Masses, and the Hearers ; 

Who also selected the twelve embodiments of the New Man, 2 

The twelve Light-Kings and Hui-ming, 

The perfectness of Good Law, the five Pure Commandments, 

The five kinds of Wisdom and Kindness, and the five-walled Courts. 

The clothes of Ever-Victory of all Buddhas 

Are the saviour from tortures, the New Jesus: 

The four clean and pure Winds of Emancipation, 

The Testifier of the real and true Great Law. 

T also petition the forms (i.e. members ?) within the flocks of Good Law, 

The reliable standard for people high and low, in and out, 

Who select all the original forms (i.e. the imprisoned Light ?) 

Throughout in the upper, middle, and lower Worlds. 

I also petition all the persons in the complete Vacuity, 

The herculean, respectful, and trusted venerable Spirits, 

And the sons of Heaven in many celestial realms, 

The protectors and upholders of the clean and pure Right Law. 

I also petition the good-doing venerable Master of Doctrine (Tao), 
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Who represents the real form of the third (three ?) Messenger of Light, 
The Ever-Victorious : the Son who came to his own rescue, 

And the firm upholder of Reality and Truth. 

I also petition the nature of the emancipation of Light, 
‘The endless treasures of all the hours, 

And also that final Victory: the anticipator of thoughts, 

And all the rest of the blessed and virtuous natures of Light :— 

That I now truly believe in the new World of Light, 

And in those who eternally abide in it ; 

I wish only that each of you may bestow the power of compassion, 
And shade and shelter us, and always look and observe us. 

I now, with a devout heart, beseech the sainta, 

Quickly grant me the wiah of perfectness, reality, and truth, 

Free me from the many distresses and calamity, 

And let all sins and obstacles completely vanish. 

Respectfully I worship the clean and pure, delicate and wonderful Wind, 
Who was originally Wisdom in the mind of the venerable Lord of Light, 
Who always, in the palaces of Light of the four places, 
Wanders and goes, stays and remains freely. ` 

O clean Purity, Light, Great Power, and Hui (i.e. Wisdom ; lit. Kindness). 
I now most devoutly offer my universal praises, 
Compassionate Father, Light-son, Wind of Pure Law, 

And all Forms (members 1) of the Good Law, 

All the Buddhas of Light | 

Pray, each of you, be merciful and recaive my petition, 
Give me the entrance of Emancipation to be free of tortures, 
And let me quickly reach the world of Constant Light. 

I also praise the good-doing attenders of doctrine (Tao) 

Of the past, the future, and the present Moments (eras), 
Each of you, open your clean and pure mouth of sweet dew (ambrosia), 
And utter the great merciful voice to remit my sins. 

Mo-yeh now composes this Gatha of Praises. 

How can he comprehend all things as said in the Law 1 

And yet all the saintly and ordinary Masses of Heaven, 

He wishes to be free from distresses, and their sins to vanish. 

I also petition all the Messengers of Light, 

And the supernaturally powerful clean and pure Messengers, 
Each of you grant great meroy, shade and shelter us universally, 
And cleanse and remove all our sins and faulte. 

The clean Purity, Light, Power, and Wisdom (Hui; lit. Wisdom and 

Kindness), d 

The compassionate Father, the Light-son, the Wind of Pure Law, 

The delicate and wonderful form, mind, memory, attention, and thought, 
Jesus, the Thunderbolt, and the broad and great Mind | n. 
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1 also petition Reality and Truth: King of the Balanoe, 

The fighting, bold, and strong New Jesus, 

The brave and resolute, free and venerable Lord Mani, z 
And all the clean and pure Masses of Light, 4 

All the Forms (Members 1) in the flocks of the Pure Law, 

And all the blessed doings of all the hours and days | 

Pray help us universally, and increase our industrious strength, 
May our merita and virtues be quiokly complete as we wish | . 
We Laud and Praise Mans, the King of Perfect wisdom. By many Mu-shé. 
We land and praise Mani the king of perfect wisdom, 

Who is naturally the wonderful, precious flower of Light, 

Who promotes and develops, regulates and surpasses the world, 

Of whom the root, fruit, and whole body are admirable. , 

Whoever is able to eat this fruit 

Will acquire a long-living and immortal body, 

Or whoever tastes ita flavour of sweet dew, 


Will become dignified and solemn, within and Without, and happy in 


heart. 
He is the place on which all wing beings will rely, 
He inspires and upholds them in security, to be firm and strong, 
He can give us immunity from birth and death, _ 
And why should we not praise and worship Him unanimously 1 
Esteem, esteem as precious the name of the compassionate Father | 
Eternally, eternally, we wish to be like this | 
; / 
The First One The Venerable Lord of Light. By Na-luo-yen the Buddha 
(Narayana 1). 
The First one, the venerable Lord of Light. 
The Second one, the wise and kind, 
The Third one, the ever-victorious, 
The Fourth, the joyous and happy, 
The Fifth, the industriously devoted, 
The Sixth, the real and true, 
The Seventh, the faithful-minded, 
The Eighth, the humiliation-bearing, 
The Ninth, the straight-thinking, 
The Tenth, the virtue-making, 
The Eleventh, the unanimous and harmonious 
The Twelfth, one of internal and external Brightness . 
Dignified, solemn, wise, and kind, 
With Perfectnees as the sun, 
And they are called the Twelve Hours, _ 
The virtuous achievements being complete. 
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A Gathà, being a list for the “ Collection of Offerings”. As expounded by 
the Great Messenger of Light. 

The First one, the unsurpassed King of Light, 

The Second, the wise and kind Buddha: good Mother, 

The Third, the ever-viotorious Buddha; Anticipator of Thought, 

The Fourth, the joyous and happy Buddha: Five Lights, 

The Fifth, the industriously devoted Buddha: Enjoyer of Light, 

The Sixth, the real and true Buddha: Form-Creator, 

The Seventh, the faithful-minded Buddha: Pure Wind, 

The Eighth, the humiliation-bearing Buddha: Sun (or Sunshine), 

The Ninth, the straight-thinking : Lu-shé-na, 

The Tenth, the grateful (or favour-knowing) Buddha: Jesus, 

The Eleventh, the unanimous Buddha: Thunderbolt-Flash, 

The Twelfth, Hui-ming (i.e. Wise Light; IR. Kind Light), the dignified 
and solemn Buddha : 

Who is the King of Law of the three Generations, 

Who opens and exalts all the secret things ; 

Of the two principles, the three moments (Eras), and the meaning of the 
natures and forms, 

He can reveal all clearly without doubt or hesitation. 


A Gatha, being a list for the '* Collection of Offerings °. Canto II. 

The unsurpassed King of Light, the wise and kind, 

The ever-victorious, the five Lights naturally joyous and happy, 

The industrious-minded, the Form-Creator always real and true, 

The faithful-minded, the humiliation-bearing one of steady Light, 

The straight Thinker, the grateful : Accomplisher of Virtues, 

The harmonious and unanimous, and Hui-ming (i.e. Wise Light; lit. 
Kind Light) in addition : 

Eternally, eternally, always be at ease and peaceful | 

Laud, praise, and exalt the Buddhas from four directions (or places) | 


In Praise of all Law-Protecting Messengers of Light. By Tzu-heviuo 
Mang-ni Tren-ta. In three cantos. 

Niso (Wu 1) Lieh Fu Wa A Fu Lan, 

The valiant and brave Messengers, Protectors of the Law, 

The masses of Messengers of eternal Light, naturally admirable ones / 

Pray bestow great mercy and protect us | 

The ‘unsurpassed noble race, the illustrious, 

Cover and shelter here the flocks of Light ! 

You are the guarding shepherds, the sentinels ; 

You will be able to feed and nurse the soft lamb-sons. 

The real judges, the divine and holy ones, 

Wandering about in all the worlds most freely, 
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“Who Ep E devilish races of the dark, 


And who can destroy all.the “ Laws of the Devils " (i.e. magic ?) ; 
Who always lift and inspire the good Masses who advance, 

And always bless and help all doers of good ; 

Who increase the industrious strength of the Hearers and Believers,. 
And who are companions of all hours and days ; 


, Who also watch constantly the pure and wonderful Masses, 
' Freeing them from complaints, anger, and tarnished Laws, 


Industriously increasing in them’ bravery and valour without break, 
And keeping them from the poisonous traps of the king of devils ; 
Who serenely select all the natures of Light, 


. And conduct them in person into the clean and pure Law; 


Who blame and punish all evil-doing heretics, à 

Forbidding them to injure and Harm the soft and mild Masses ; 

Who to the good Masses of Light add prosperity and happiness, 

‘And who make ashamed the poisonous race of the Dark ; 

Who descend to the clean and pure place of the Hall of on 

And separate self-improving good Masses from the enemy ; 

Who display marvels, create ease and peace, i 

And can destroy fears and trembling agitations : 

Who maintain comfort and healing for the good Masses upholding filial 
piety, 

And who communicate posal messages to be our reliance and standard | 

Destroy the mingled poisonous flames of the devils and ghosts, 

And their vanity and arrogance will disappear by themselves. 

Prepare and provide full clothing, armour, and arms, 

And benefit the virgin boys and virgin girls. 

All the affairs of the devils, all hardships 

Will disappear like gloomy shadows before the glorious sun. 

Always create joy and happiness, ease and peace, 

And bless all places where the Good Law exista. 

Spare no labour to receive and guide and give alms and presenta, 

Bo that benefits will belong to the natures of Light wherever they are. 


4 


Let joy and happinees, ease and peace, and admiration 


`- Spread universally to “ the Masses of Light from the same native Land ” 
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I only wish that the valiant and brave Messengers of Light 
Will increase in these great Masses the firm strength, 
Conducting them in pem to the peaceful and easy plaoes of eternal 


security, 
Feed and nourish us, dud advance our bleased careers. , 


In Praise of all Law- Protecting Hamoa of Iaght. Canto II. 
The Protectors of the Right Law, truly admirable | 
The so-called many herculean Messengers of Light, 
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The race and family of the unsurpassed Light, 
Who always benefit the Right Law universally ! 


If there be intense afflictions and other hardships, 

The saintly Masses will always dismiss and separate them from the 
Pure Law, í 

Shatter and disperse the devils, male and female, 

Forbidding them to face this truly holy religion. 

They (= Messengers) can destroy the hostile enemy and all dark races, 

Console and pacify the abiders in the Right Law, and make them fearless, 

Rescue and lift the lamb-sons from the jackals and wolves, 

And let good men and women have peace in their places. 

They pick out and destroy the evil weeds and purify the fertile fields, 

Upon which they themselves always come and see that things should 

w. 

The weak they inspire to greater strength, 

Of the frightened (?) they become companions and make them fearless. 

Tf “ the true Masses from the same native Land ” have needs and requesta, 

To them they come quickly, like echoes (#) responding to the voice. 

In all the Hours they inspire the Pure Masses ; 

To those who enjoy Nature they always add strength ; 

Those who perform evil deeds they make ashamed ; 

Those who cultivate good deeds they make joyous and happy ; 

The clean and pure entrance of Law they make broad and peaceful, 

And add to it, now and again, great security and tranquillity. - 

Verily, I cannot give a complete and revealing description, ` 

And how can this Aymn of Praises include everything | 

All that these brave races did was suocesafally done : 

Their skill and art are very varied beyond account and speech. 

Even if the venerable priests were menaced, injured, or in anger(?), 

All the reet of the followers and assistants 

Will have to laud and praise in all the Hours ' 

Those who are eternally admirable. 

I only wish now that they will listen to my petitions, 

Grant great mercy, and protect us, | 

Letting us have skilful means to cover and defend ourselves, 

So that we shall gain peace and security, and be away from the enemy. 

I only wish that the Entrance of Lew will soon be broad and peaceful, . 

Grand and magnificent, and without obstacles, 

That our way and road be shining and glistening once again, 

And wherever we wander and go we are free of fears. 

The joyous and happy Mu-shé and the many venerable Head Priests, 

And all those who have a true heart in the Law, 

Bach of you, increase your cheerful spirit and good deeds, — 

And receive the great triumph (victory) from the many Sainte | 
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In Praise of all Law-Protecting Messengers of Light. Conto ITI. 
Messengers of Light pardon us | 
You whom the compassionate Father has intentionally ordered to 

tect ua, i 
The unsurpassed good race, the herculean Ones, 
Who take orders from the compassionate father to protect the Right Law ! 
Since you are shepherds of the flocks of Light, 
You should naturally defend us against all existing distreeses ; 
You are the enlighteners of Law, the cultivators of the doctrine (Tao), . 
And wherever be the goers to the Entrance of Law, they rely on you. 
Guide the enjoyers of Nature to abandon worldly prosperity 
And pray, withal, shelter and protect them with increasingly great’ 


strength ; 
Always industriously collect the soft and timid (*) lamb-sons, 
And defand and cover in person the pure race of Light. 
Plough up (1) and cut down frequently the thorns on the fielda of Law, 
And let the young plants and grains thrive and ripen, 
Since you are the Messengers, the horsemen between posthouses, 
You must understand that great Saint’s will. 
You must never again differ with the embodiment of Law, 
And protect this good flock of Light in peace and comfort. 
The Entrance of Law in the world was the establishment of many 
Saints : 
To be for ever defended and protected by the Measengers. 
Binoe you are the blessed and virtuous, valiant and brave ones, 
Verily, neglect not this truly Holy Religion. , 
The great General, Yeh Chi Fu, at the head of us, : 
Always prepares armour and arma to shatter the rebellious partisans, 
The great brave pure Wind, the able Saviour Father, 
Has issued words and teachings, commandments and teatdmenta : 
You the bledsed and virtuous, bold,and valiant Messengers of Light! 
Why labour you not in the affairs which are in your duty ? 
Be not slack and lazy, nor renegade, nor varying, 
Nor be likened to those offenders. | 
You must be like that able shepherd-lord, 
Who seizes and frees the lamb-children from wolves and tigers. 
That great authoritative Saint: the devil-oonquering General, h 


“Whoever is a person of superior-man’s Form will always remember Him. 


He ü is who has originally turned the Masses of Messengers to dignity 
and solemnity, 

And intentionally ordered them to protect the Law and create ease and 
peace. 

Let the many conquerors of devils subjugate the heretics, 

Use your hands of Light to uphold the good Masses, 
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Lony increase your bravery and valour, and always attack and 
punish 

And assail those stupefied ones and i injurers of the Law. 

May the clean and pure Good Masses, the upholders of commandments, 

Each of them increase his joy and compassionate strength ! 

I have now briefly stated the famous skills and arte 

Of the Messengers of Light and promoters of Law : 

If there be Hearers and those who help, 

They will be safe together with the Law without obstacles. 

Resoue and lift the Elect and defeat the stupefied ones, 

Shatter and subjugate the chief devil and please the pure Masses | 


A Gütha in Praise of the i Venerable Lord of Light. This ts 
the King of Laws work. 

Our eternally living Father, KEN KA Lord of Light, 

Who is always secure, ROTG and secretly, in the place of the Great 
Light, 

Who is higher than Heaven and men : the free being, 

Who lives in dignity in the unchanging country ! 

For His own nature’s sake, He opens the Gate of Kindness (Wisdom 1), 

And lets us feel the affinity of Life, the road to Nirvana. 

Skilfully He shows us the sea of Nature and Life, 

And the origins of Light and Dark in the direction above and the realm 
below. 

His delicate and wonderful radiance shines in and out, 

And He assembles and selects the embodiment of Good deeds : 

Eventually the Devil King and evil partisans became angry, 

Being uneasy, lest that Light should conquer the Dark. 

How sad are the many heretics of the world, 

Who cannot discern the venerable Lord of Light, our Originator, 

And thus suffer many tortures in the hell of transmigration, 

Merely because they do not seek for the true and right way | 

1 tell you the flocks of Light, the good doers, 

And those who can comprehend the Five Lights, 

You must always wake and purify the field of your heart, 

And acoomplish the Father's work without respite. 

Discriminate and select the many forms of Nature, 

Be aware that the Light-Strength is caught in fetters, 

And decide to cultivate this Right Law ; 

If you can do this, you will quickly be set free.. 

Do not grow greedy for the many worldly desires, 

Be not caught by the net of the devil’s family : 

The admirable Hui-ming (Le. Wise Light; lit. Kind Light) is the King 
of Law, 
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In Praise of the Five Lights. By many Mu-shé. In two cantos. 


T8UI CHI— 


And can snatch us from the wrong path to Death. 

He shines in and out, and is ignorant of nothing, 

He can render us equal to the many Saints ; 

And to the many followers He gives the immortals’ medicine, producing 
peace and tranquillity, 

Whoever takes it will gam the way to comfort and happiness. 

He refines them in the Pure Law, and renders them admirable : 

Ther mind and thought will be dignified and solemn, and there bodies 
the Five Wonders(1) ;' 

With wisdom and convenient methods He teaches good sons, 

Making them all perfectly sufficient, and nothing is unreal. 

The great compassionate Father of the strange and unique Light, 

The good.sons He assembled have their originator’s strength, 

They strike the bells and beat on the drums to tell all living masses, 

That the time is approaching when tlie Body of Light will be freed from 
fetters : 

Eternally detached will be the forces (strengths) of Light and Dark, 

And so will be the good doers and their evil enemies : 

“The world, heaven and earth, the myriad things dense and dass; 

Will be properly dissolved .and freed by the compassionate vener- 
able Lord. 

The devilish races will be eternally put into the dark prison, 

And the Buddhist family (buddhagotra) will leap for joy and return to 
the realm of Light : 

All recovering their original bodies, wonderful, dignified, and solemn, 

And wearing robes and crowns, and being eternally happy. 


We respectfully praise the five great Buddhas of Light, 

Who are the armour of Kindness (Wisdom 1), the strong Walled Gack 

The wonderful forms of the easence and flower of the world, 

Who support and hold various things, many Heaven(s) and Earth(s) ; 

Who are the bodies and lives of all sentient beings, 

All who see with eyes, and who hear voices with ears ; 

Who can create bodily strength from bones and articulations, 

And can make all beings (shapes) and races which grow and feed ; 

Who speak several languages of different tongues, 

Who also make several tunes of different notes ; 

Who are also the broad and great Light of the mind and knowledge, 

And can remove thé many distreasea and hardships ; 

All the wisdom &nd kindness of a benevolent person, 

All the language and eloquence of a rhetorician ; 

Who can make. graceful and solemn someon in body and 
countenance (1), 
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And the blessings and benefits of the noble and triumphant one ; 


Who also create the prosperity and distinction of a man of superior 
nature, 


. And the skills and art of a brave and strong man ; 
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Who are the authority and influence of the Free One, 

And the benefits and utility of the favoured beings ; 

All the excellent remedies of the sick person, 

All the soothing expressions for the quarrelsome ; 

Who can make the “ yeast of body " for a myriad things, 

And can accomplish the works for whoever relies and depends on them ; 
Who also make the world thriving, abundant, and ripe, 

And are the various shoota of grasses and trees ; 

Who soar high above the world in the spring and summer, 

And are the heralds of each year and each month :— 

If there is any wise and kind, bleased and virtuous man, 

Why will he not think about this Great Power 1 

Always you must protect and remember the words of Reality and Truth, 
Always fear, but alight not nor neglect them. 


` Know and observe the Five Great Buddhas of Light : 


Why have They come from the Father's side into this world 1 

Beware clearly that They have suffered for no sins of their own, 

And that the good and clever beings will be extracted from the Devils’ den. 

You are then called one who has eyes to see, 

You are then called a wise and kind one. 

Stop all sorts of evil doings, ' 

And be sent back to your own originator | 

Firmly observe fasting and commandments, always guard these 
carefully, 

Control your thoughts, and rectify and regulate them constantly ; 

Think and consider the real and right Law, day and night, $ 

And persistently select and clarify the five wonderful Bodies. 

Tf there are people who suffer in the transmigration of hell, 

In the fire of the kalpa of destruction and the eternal confinement, 

It is really because they do not recognize the five Light-Bodies, 

And are therefore severed from the Country of Peace and Happiness. 


In Praise of the Five Lights. Canto II. 

Withal, I tell you, good-doing elder and younger brothers of Light, 

Think and consider carefully the selected, wonderful Body : 

Be, each of you, the brave, strong, and wise Ship-master, 

And ferry these wandering sons into the strange land | 

They are the adored and valuable treasures of the venerable Lord of 
Light : 

Remove them all out of the sea with your bodily ships ; 
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Industriously heal the wounds and torturing tumours 

Of them, who have for long sadly been expecting deliveranceand protection. 

Pray, each of you, be merciful and receive them m reality and truth, 

And return them as they are, quickly to the Lord. 

The noble race have wandered about for many years, 

Send them back swiftly to their native land, the place of peace and 
happiness ; 

The graceful and upright sons of Light, who have the perfect form, 

Extract them early from the storehouse of greed and desire ; 

Seek precious treasures in the gloomy, deep sea of tortures, 

And run to offer them to the clean and pure Lord of Nirvana ; 

Save the severely wounded from uloers and pain, 

And wash and cleanse the bright pearls from mud and urine ; 

All the wonderful offerings which are received, as said by the Law, 

Are restored to the original Lord, dignified and solemn, clean and pure ~ 

And these are exactly the fleah and blood of Jesus. 

Whoever deserves can take them as he likes, 

But if he be vain and fallacious, and ungrateful, 

Even Jesus will be powerless (trifle), and there is no road to redemption. 

Remember and think, when one is trembling to his life’s end, 

Let his reasons be not unjustified before the King of the Balance | 

Hui-ming (ie. Wise Light; lit. Kind Light) in his Law-Form and the 
other Buddhas 

Have always suffered afflibtions for the sake of these Light-Bodies. 

And all the Buddhas and Lohans (Arhanta) in the Past ` 

Have all established wonderful Law for the five Lights. 

Now the brave and resolute Mani, the venerable Lord, 

Has shown and revealed all about them before us. 

You, the wise and kind, bleased and virtuous people, 

Must know and comprehend the compassionate nature : 

Give healing and remedies industriously and prevent forbidden doings, 

And whoever has hardships and suffering, effect his cure. 

Be always firm and strong in observing commandments and ceremonies, 

Practising fasting, worshipping, praising, and reciting ; 

Be always clean and pure in the deeds of body, mouth, and mind, 

Sing and chant the words of Law without break or stop ; r 

And also practise merciful deeds earnestly, 

Be gentle and amicable, bear humiliations and purify all Roots. 

These are all the remedies for the bodies of Light, 

Which spare you pain, fear, and many hardships and afflictions. 

The wandering strangers in an alien land for a casual day, 

Will all (1) be invited to be joyous and happy © 

The dignified and solemn temple buildings are always clean and pure: 

Prepare clothes and provision industriously, and come out of the sea 
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In Praise of the World of Light. Containing seventy-exght. (seventy-seven 1) 
Odes, each of which is in four lines. By Wes Mao the Mu-shé. 


We persons of the superior form comprehending the venerable Lord 
of Light, 

Can therefore believe in and accept clear speeches. 

Since the Great Saint is the embodiment of good deeds, 

So may it please Him to bestow mercy and make all people joyful. 


The Father pities and remembers us and sends down Messengers of 
Light 

Who can cure illness of nature and displace confusion and wrong, 

And remove ties and bonds, many worries and afflictions : 

Cause, universally, hearts and thoughts to be happy. 


No secrecy is unrevealed, but it is made to shine ; 
All kinds of mysteries are opened and exposed ; 
The so-called Two Principles, the two great forces, 
Who can understand them except the good race 1 


No height or dimension forms limit and measure for the Dominion, 
Where everything is Light, and no place is dark : 

Where all Buddhas and Messengers of Light live. 

It is exactly the dwelling place of the venerable Lord of Light. 


There Light is omnipotent, and everything is clean and pure, 
Eternally happy, calm, and quiet, undisturbed and unhindered, 
One receives happiness and has no worry and affliction : 

To say that there is hardship is not true.’ , 


All the Halls of Law of the saintly Masses are solemn and clean, 
And so are the monasteries of all Buddhas : 

They eternally receive happiness in the land of Light, 

To say that there is illness is not true. 


Whoever is allowed to live in that country 

Will eternally be free from all anxieties and sorrows : 

The saintly Masses are free and move at will, 

There is never cause for tortures of bastinado, imprisonment, and 
chains. 


The dwellings—dignified and solemn—are all clean and pure, 
Where there are naturally neither vices nor filthy things, 
Happiness spreads everywhere, and ease and peace persist: 
To say that one can fear another is not true. 
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In the unsurpassed World of Light, 

Like grains of dust and sand are the many countries, 

Naturally delicate and-wonderful, precious, dignified, and solemn, 
In which the saintly Masses always stay and live. 


These many worlds and countries 
Have precious soil of diamond, radiating illuminatedly downward, 


' From the dim past until now, and to time for evermore, 


To say that there is quaking and shaking is not true. 


All the saintly Masses who live there 
Are not stained by ignorance (avidya), passion, and desire, 
Far away from foolish love in the manner as between man and woman, 


How can they be pressed and hurried by transmigration f Tos 


The saintly Masses are unanimous and harmonious, 

Rupture, swords, and daggers having no chance to be theirs, 
They relax ih mind, and move at will without obstacles ; 
Nor do they wish to pursue the objecta of lust and passion. 


Monasteries and dwelling-places are all solemn and clean : 
There are no exchanges of intrigues and accusations, 

And birth and death, destruction and matters of impermanency, 
From.all these the World of Light is free. 


There is no enemy to invade the frontier districts, 

Nor are there war-horsea or armies guarding the outskirts ; 

If the Devil-King were stirred by his greedy and passionaté mind, 
It naturally has no connection with the World of Light. 


/ 
.The precious soil of diamonds is extremely delicate and wonderful, | 


With innumerable miraculous colours illuminating each other: 
On which all the saints live comfortably without obstacles, 
For ever free from vanishing and dissólving, sorrow and affliction. 


The solemn countenances of tke saintly Masses are very strange and 
unique, 

Light ` shines on them, and their bons become splendid and 
transparent ; 

Compared with the brightness of a hundred or thousand suns and 
moons, 


_ The radiance from the hair-tipa of those sainta is even stronger. 


Within and without there is Light but no dark shadow: ` 
These wonderful bodies eternally glisten in a thousand or myriad 
ways 
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Travelling on the triumphant, famous soil of diamond, 
They are not so heavy as a feather or a grain of corn. 


All the famous clothes they wear are delightful, 

And were not fashioned by the work of hands : 

The clothes of the saintly Masses are only fresh and clean, 
Tnoorrupt in spite of much wear, and harbouring no worms or earwigs. 


In this realm all famous flowers can be gathered, 
Comparable to those delicate and wonderful, graceful and right Forms 
(i.e. saintly Masses) : 
And yet their clothes and ornaments are many times more 
In colours, strange and unique, dignified, solemn, and innumerable. 
f 


All temples and monasteries, palacea and pagodas are there, 
Constracted and completed with wonderfal jewels free of flaw ; 
Drink and food, meats and viands are all like the sweet dew, 
And the country is abundant and fertile without famines. 4 


Crowns with ornamenta of hanging jewels are eternally imperishable, 
And never taken away from whoever once wore them : 

All the Saints are unanimously and eternally happy, 

For ever free from hardship, affliction, and separation. 


Floral crowns are verdant, wonderful, dignified, and solemn, 
Shining on each other animatingly, and never fade or fall : 
Whilst my carnal tongue wishes to praise, my imagination fails me : 
Tmmeasurable are the wonderful colours, which never fade or diminish 1 


The bodies of the saintly Masses are light, always clean and pure, 
Their hands and feet, limbs and jointe are free from paralysis: 
While they“are not creating the active works of birth and death, 
How can it be said they have fatigue and exhaustion f 


Those Saints are pure, humble, and always happy in body : 
Their frames of diamond require no sleep, ` . 
Bince they have neither dream and whim, nor nightmare, 
How can it be said they have fear and dread f 


| The saintly Masses are always enlightened and with wonderful kindness 


(wisdom 1) : 
Naturally they are not forgetful and short of memory, 
But all the things and phenomena in the boundless world 
They see entirely, as if facing a bright’ mirror. 
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The minds and thoughts of the Saints are ail honest and true : 
.Pretension and deceit, vanity and affectation are naturally not theira, 
Of their bodies, mouths, andminds, the: deeds are always clean and pure; 


How can it be said they ever uttered a false saying ? 


The world is full of all precious treasures, 
And there is not single thing undeserving of praise, 
In the monasteries, broad and plentiful, there is no want ; 


' How oan it be said there are poverty and hardships 1 


The tortures of burning hunger and fever, 

Are all absent from the World of Light where happiness prevails, 
For ever free from disturbances of thirst and hunger, 

Nor has it the various kinds of salty and bitter waters. 


From a handed streams, rivers, seas, and fountain- heads, 

The Waters of Life, deep and clear, are all fragrant and wondérful, 
In which one will neither drift away nor be drowned, 

Nor are there floods which come to make damage and destruction. 


The Saints live safely and are always happy : 
The soil of the conntry is admirable, and it mocks at none, 


| There is naturally no complaint, disgust, and mutual oppression, 


And no ‘one flatters another in the face, and accuses him behind the 
back. 


Merciful and generous, they exchange sympathy, 

And all evils such aa jealousy there naturally exist not : 
People walk and step agilely (?), more swiftly than the wind ; 
That the (four) limbe should suffer paralysis is not true. 


The miraculous feet move and whirl as swiftly as a thunderbolt ; 

Saints, responding, appear in ten directions without hindrance, 

Their strange, unique, and wonderful appearanoes are really difficult 
to describe, 

And no distresaea, ills, ‘and troubles can harm them, 


The distresses of compulsion and oppression, restriction and hardship, ; 
Fear and dread, and all the activities of the devils, 
Battles and attacks, mutual punishment and slaughters, 
In the World of Light there is nothing of these. 


‘The World is eternally safe and free from terrors : 

The soil of the country is solemn and pure, having no obstacles, 
The precious earth of diamond has no boundaries, 

To speak of destruction is not true. 
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There the precious trees are all arrayed in formations, 

The precious fruits always grow, neither wither nor rot; .. 
Uniform in size (lit. big and amall alike) and without nibbling worms, 
Verdant, thriving, abundant, and naturally existing. 


Bitter and poisonous, sour and rough, dark and black 
Is not the precious fruit, but is fragrant and delicious ; 
Nor is it empty inside whilst full outside, ` 
But bright in and out, tasting like the sweet dew. 
N 
The roots and stem, branches and leaves of the precious tree 
Are all lake the sweet dew, top and bottom and throughout the body : 
Fragrance, overspreading, fills the whole world, 
And precious flowers, illuminating each other, are always red and white. 


- In that country, gardens and parks are spacious, solemn and pure, 


Around flower and vegetable gardens, strange and unique fragrance 


pervades 
Broken tiles aa gravel, brambles and thorns and all unclean weeds, 
To say that there these exist js not rue. 


The precious earth of diamond always shines and glitters, 
Reflecting and showing, in and out, and conceals nothing ; 
Precious lands in gradations and countries innumerable 

Are fully visible, every nook and cranny being clearly revealed. 


Fragrance, spreading as vapour, pervades the whole world, 

Being the pure, unalloyed sea of nature and life ; 

Developing and fully extending without hindrance ; 

And the wonder of perfume gains perfeption when the saintly Masses 
walk about. | | 


Like the free and absolute Law which never changes, : 

The delicata; and wonderful vapour of ‘Light has no shadow aad 
obstacle ; 

Deep and clear, clean and pure, and without dust or acreen, 

It spreads evenly through, and encompasses the many worlds. 


In those realms mountains of treasures amount to a billion. and a 
thousand varieties, 4 

And scented vapours gush out in a million shapes : 

Bright within and without, clean and pure are the substances, 

Filled with me iss dew overflowing with- no limit. 


Clean streams flow ceaselessly from the fountain-head, 
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Tasting like. A real sweet dew (ambrosia), and being ngih mbddy 
nor bitter : 
^ With which the saintly Masses are fully fed without want; 
To think that there is thirst is not true. 


` 806(44) The wonderful winds, blowing and waving, are all delight, 
Mild and pleasant, spreading all round in ten directions, 
Touching gently the towers and pavilions of jewels, 
And always stirring the precious bells, small and big, into tinkling. 


306(45) The wonderful fire of Light is beyond compare,  - . 
Its wonderful colour, pure and cool, always shines and glitters, 
Always existing gloriously, having neither increase nor diminution : 
Tta strange and unique radiance is truly beyond compare. 


807(48) The body of the Fire is pure, immaterial, and without poisonous heat, 
In which one is casually neither burnt nor boiled : 
It leaves neither ashes, remains, nor soot ;' 
To say it burns and scorches is not true. 


308(47) There no temples or halls, palaces or chambers 
Were built by hands, and yet they are strong : 3 
“No craftsmanship was required, they were oompleted spontaneously 
by the Law ; 
To say there is repairing and building is not true. 


909(48) Whatever has sprung from the precious soil l : 
Conceives the faculty to see and hear, feel and know, 


To observe the unsurpassed King of Nirvana, 
And to laud and praise, sing and chant the gres Saint's authority. 


810(49) There dark shadows are naturally non-existent, " 
And all which is within and without is bright» bevond oompare : 
All the bodies and forms are very rare and unique,  ' 
And whatever grows on the precious soil is always verdurous. 


311(50) Shapes and frames of the saintly Masses are very strange and unique : 
/ Tall and broad, with solemn countenances beyond imagination, 
Penetratingly reflected by the precious soil below beyond bound ; 
To wish to understand their limita will be of no avail. < 


12(51) The wonderful shapes of those Saints are precious and valuable, 
Naturally free from sickness ‘and troubles, distresses and calamity : 
Mighty, always secure, never becoming feeble or old, 

Damaged by, no maledictions, and always strong in body. 


318459) 


314(53) 


315(54) 


316(55) 


817066) 


818(57) 
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Had not the Great Saint known their bodies and conditions, 

Who among mortals could calculate and describe them ? 

Their frames of diamond are beyond imagination and criticism, 

And their shapes and countenances, EEEE nal DA a 
guished by the Saint, 


Complexions and forms of the saintly Masses are very delicate and 
wonderful, 

Radiating great light limitless in extent : 

From the dim past until now, and to time for evermore, 

To say that bodies will be destroyed is not true. 


Of all kinds and races, human or heavenly, saintly or mortal, 
No carnal tongue can ever give them enough praise : 
The Natures and Forms of all Buddhas are really difficult to imagine. 


_And the precious soil of diamond is just the same. 


The saintly Masses are always happy and without fatigue and 

. exhaustion, 

Estimable, proepetous, and honourable, and eternally joyful : 

Delicate and wonderful, graceful and right in body and in form, 

And dignified and solemn within and without, ou beyond 
description. 


EE NETA rT E ne nee er 
Shining on each other without interception and break : 

Those Saints are unanimous and all harmonious ; 

To say there is breach of peace is not true. 


The Saints with solemn countenances and delicate and wonderful 

' forms, 

All live in the precious palaces and pavilions of the monasteries : 

Every thought and reflection obtained and all intentions in mind : 

Are mutually shown and observed, and no suspicion and misunder- 
standing exist. 


In the World of Light all the Saints 
Have an agile body, and suffer no fatigue and heaviness, 


` Their wonderful bodies wander in many temples wherever they wish ; 


320(59) 


Their mentions, when expressed. and evened: are unanimous. 


The saintly Massos, harmonious in mind, are always joyful and happy, 
Sounding delicate and wonderful voices without break : 


' Praising and worshipping, lauding without weariness, 


And unanimously admiring the beneficent authority of the venerable 
Lord of Light. | 
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! 
Chanting hymns, their wonderful voices are all delightful : 
The tunes are clear, beautiful, and all peaceful and calm, < 
Vibrating wonderful echoes, harmoniously from above and below, 


Which spread round the monasteries, spontaneously without ceasing. 


Their voices repeat and extend: very strange and unique, , 
Universally chorusing and singing to describe the wonderful virtues, 
And the happiness of the saintly Masses is eternal ; 

They always live in permanent safety without fatigue or exhaustion. 


The precious land of Light is boundlées ; 

To wish to find ont ita edge and shoro is of no avail ; 
Naturally free from oppression and compulsion: no shelter or pro- 
tection ts needed ; 

Everyone moves at will, and lives wherever he likes. 


The saintly Masses are unanimous and all harmonious, 
Naturally having no breach of peace, nor quarrelling over fame and 
‘profite : : 


<. Being universally equal and perfectly sufficient, 


325(64) 


` They live safely in the vast and rich monasteries. 


The monasteries are clean and pure, wondefful, dignified, and solemn, 
Naturally free. from dread and horror, criticism and 


. Streets and roads, lanes and oot paths are widely and palen 


` 326(65) 


- 827/66) 


decorated, 
andaan E NR ded easy (1). 


All kinds of devils and ghosts-who-died-of-hunger, 

With ugly and fierce faces, shapes and frames, s 
From the dim past until now, and to time for dvermore, 

To say that they are there is not true. 


Chickens and dogs, pigs and cata (1), and other animals, 
From all these the World of Light ia free ; 


: Voices and noises of the five kinda of birds and quadrupeds, 


828(67) 


329(68) 


To say that there they are is not true. 


All kinds of dark shadows, dust and dirt, 

From them the world of extreme Happiness is free : 
Monasteries of all the Saints are clean and pure. 
That gloom-and dusk exist, is not true. 


Light pervades everywhere and fills all things, 

Life is eternal and permanently peaceful, 

Estimable, joyful, and happy without interception, 

And man's merciful heart is sinoere, true, and always at ease. 


| 


ap 


= 
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381(70) 


832(71) 


333(72) 


334{73) 


835 (74) 


336(75) 


381016) 
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Always pleased, joyful, and gay without break : 

Freely enjoying, body and mind, in the precious-scented air, 
Counting neither years and months, nor hours and days, 

How will one fear the “ Three Exterminations”’ in the end of life 1 


All the Saints are void of birth and death, 2 
And the killing devil of Impermanence will not attack and hurt them: 
They do not commit adultery and have no dirty pregnancy ; 

How can it be said they have mundane love ? 


That which damages the “male and female bodies” of men and 
women, 

Impermanence of birth and death, the fruita of lust and passion, 

From all these the world of extreme Happiness is free, 

And the dwelling-places are clean and pure without distreases and 


ATI the saintly venerable persons in the world of Light 

Are entirely free from pregnancy, accumulation or dissolution ; 

The whole country is safe and calm, and there are no terrors, 

Naturally free from fears, famine, or disorder. | 

All from the living language and wonderful words 

The saintly Masses have become transfigured and thus revealed. 

Originally dignified and solemn are the birth and transfiguratión of 
each one, 

And everyone of them looks thegame without — ÜÓ appearance. 


Al countries, great or small, are alike, 
Temples and monasteries, comfortable to live in, bear no differences : 


"Each radiating Light without limit or measure, 


And life is eterna] without counting years. 


Frontiers and boundaries are always peacefal and calm ; 

All natures and forms are equal; and all places bear no differences ; 

The Three Constancies and Five Greatnesses shine steadily at each 
other ; 

To Bay that darkness exista is not true. 


This is called the country of permanent Happiness, 

And the affinity of previous incarnations of all Buddhas and Messengere 
of Light : 

It is free from the three distresses and eight difficulties, 

And not affected by birth and age, sickness and death 
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— This is ju-ju (abeoluteness)— great force, 


339 


341 


Which Mani the Messenger of Light completely promulgata ada 
revealed ; / 

ii tan score AAN SE life, ths Gus ail etg road: 

May the Saintly Masses all assemble, and our aim be realized | 


The Kirst Canto (1), used to conolude by meditation the Wishing of the 
' Ten-Day Fasting. , 

We laud and praise Mani the King of Perfect Wisdom, 

And also the clean and pure hodies of five Lights ; 

We laud and praise all the Messengers of Light, 

And also the protectors and upholders of the Right Law: 

All the compassionate Fathers of the past, ` 

All the Mu-shó of the past, — ^ 


. All the Fu-tuo-tans of the past, 


All the Masters of the Hall of Law of the past, 

Men and women observers of the commandments, emancipated, 

Will all reach security and happiness: we praise them universally ; 

‘And the dead Hearers, sinking into transmigration (1) : 

The Saints will rescue them unto the other side of the shore ! "y 
Above (lit. right), during meditation, walk three times round and perform 

the homage three times; when the meditation comes to “ And the 

dead Hearers . . .”, names of the dead should be chanted in the Sanskrit 


- accent. The hymn then continues :— 


347 | 


349 


“All the faithful, alms-giving men and women, 
Who form a connection with the Right Law for salvation, 
And who rely on the gate of emancipation of the venerable Lord of Light, 
Will, we wish, all be freed from tortures of birth and death | 
The virtuous careers achieved by to-day’s services, 
The Light-collecting Messengers will all, we -pray, receive. 
May all the heavenly angels and good divinities 
our journey and halt, and’remove our distreasds. 
All the Halls of Law and places of monasteries, 
The Buddhas and Messengers of Light, will, we pray, shelter and defend : 
In and out, may it be safe and calm and without obstacles, d 
And the high and the low be harmonious, and blessings last long | 


The Second, which is used to conclude the Datly Wishsngs. 

We laud and praise Mani the King of Perfect Wisdom, 

And the wonderful, precious body of Light ; 

We laud and praise all the Law-Protecting. Messengers of Light, 

And the broad and great compassionate Fathers. 
May the Mu-shé always wander about without meeting obstacles, ~ 
yWherever the Fu-tuo-tan come to stay, may it be safe and calm, 


851 


352 


357 
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May the Masters of the Hall of Law have increased joy and happiness, 
May the Teacher-Priesta observing the commandments enhance the 
blessed strength, 

Inspire the clean and pure virgin girls to be industrious, 

And make all the Hearers to be much-comprehending | 

May the Saintly Masses shelter and protect the Halls of Law, 

So that we be always at ease and free from cares and anxieties | 
Above (lit. right), during the recital, walk three times round and perform 

the homage three times. The “Stander” having chanted the hymn 

makes a joint-conolusion with the first one (or the first Gatha, or short 

hymn), and utters in chorus with the assembly '' We persons of the 

superior form...” 

We! persons of the superior form comprehending the venerable Lord of 
' Light, 

Can therefore believe in and accept clear speeches. 

Since the great Saint is the embodiment of good deeds, 

So may it please Him to bestow mercy and make all people joyful. 
After this ‘‘ We persons of the Superior Form . . .” the assembly will 

be silent. The venerable one will recite the ‘‘ Gatha of A Fu Li ", which 

is followed by the concluding Gàthà of “The wonderful Body of 

Light”. 

The wonderful Body of Light will quickly be set free ; 

The sins of whoever are the patrons will disappear ; 

All the Teaching-Priesta and the Hearers 

Will be glorified and commemorated by virtuous services ; 

The Right Law will be propagated without hindrance : 

Eternally, eternally we hope it will be so | 


This Gatha is used to conclude the Wishing, after praising the venerable 
Lord of Laight. 

The great real and true Lord, 

The twelve Kings of Light, 

The World of many wonders, 

Numerous countries (ions) like molecules, 

The ever-living wonderful Air (Emptiness), 

The admirable land, 

The maker of Light, 

Mani the venerable Buddha : 

Forgive all sins, 

Hindered or unhindered, 

Whether committed intentionally for the moment, 

Or following other's will : 


1 = Verse 262 above. 
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359 Of my body, mouth, and thought of Mind, 
All the evil doings— ^ 
We the righteous (good) Masses 
And the many Hesrers. 
Having begged to repent our sins, 
May each be granted his wishes ! 1 


360 This Gatha ts used to conclude the Wishing after praising the sun. 
381 We laud and praise the delicate and wonderful great radiance, 
The most high and most incomparable in the world! 
Ite light, strange and unique, spreads in ten directions, 
Creating joy and happiness in the twelve hours. 
362 The herculean, admirable compassionate Mother, 
The valiant, strong, brave, and powerful Pure Living Wind, 
The twelve Ship-masters and five Light-collectors, 
And the other countless persons of Light, 
363 Each of you, pray, pity and remember the compassionate strength, 
And, pray, save the universally-suffering natures of Light, 
Enabling them to leave the great waves and billows of the fiery sea ; 
We, ail the members, eternally wish it may be go ! ` 
364 This Gathd ts used to conclude the Wishing after praising Lu-shé-na. 
365 We laud, praise, and admire 
8u-lu-aha-luo-i, 
The man of perfectness, 
~The column of diamond form, 
Supporting and upholding the world, 
With his own wonderful body 
And his own great strength (or power), 
Voluntarily promising benefita for 
The favourite son who lives (perches) alone :— 
367 We now 
Cannot make praises perfectly, 
But wish this trifling x 
Petition and recital (1) may be accepted : I 
Protect and help the good Masses 
Always as we wished | 
368 This Gathd is used to conclude the Wishing, after praising Jesus. 
369 We laud and praise the pure and wonderful Wisdom, 
Jesus the bright one, 
The self-revealing Angelic Virgin girl, 
And the broad and great Mind, the Anticipator of Thought, 
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Easing and pacifying all natures of chén-ju (Absoluteness), 
Reanimating all delicate and wonderful bodies : 

For the sick He is the King of Medicine, 

For the tortured He brings joy and happiness. 

The five Light-collecting Messengers, the seven Slips 
Mani the compassionate Father, the bright one | 

Forgive me all sins and wrongs | 

May all the members be peaceful and calm, as desired | 


This Gàthà is used to conclude the Wishing, after praising Mans the Buddha. 
We laud, praise and admire 

That estimable, broad and great 

Real and true Lord, 

The most high King of Light, S 

The world of eternal Light, 1 

And the saintly Masses in it | | 

Mani the King of Law, 

To whom the venerable Lord of Light promised wisdom, 
And the Saints promised kindness, 

Has, from beyond the three realms, 

Come to birth and death, 

So as to reanimate our Natures, 

To become the great Medicine-King, 

The fair Judge, 

To open the fountain of sweet dew, 

Plant the life-giving tree, 

Deliver the Masses of bis native Land, 

Collect the sons of Light, 

Of the tender and soft flocks 

To become the shepherd, 

Put embankment and moat around the fielda of bleasings, 
Nourish and glorify the sprouts and fruits, 

Of the clean and pure Law 

Become the guard and protector. 

Respectfully worship his authority and virtue ! 

Be abaahed at his deep favour ! 


. From the unsurpassed venerable Lord, 


From the Masses of Light, 

We have deeply received great favours : 

We are ashamed to recaive the great benedictions. 
For us, verily, 

They have removed great calamities 

And crested great joy and ae 


We now, 
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Before the Sainte, 
Repent faithfully and amp lonely > 
Of all thangs, from Ma- ` 
_ Ni the Buddha’s side, 
We received the “ Balt and. Seal d iud P.T., pp. 87 (563)) of the Law of 
the above direotion, ( 
Holding the Law firmly day and night, 
And venturing not to slight or neglect it. 
We now, ' 
In the one pure name, 
Decide to cultivate our deeds ; 
And for ever we will triumph, 
As formerly and originally wished ! 


This Gatha is used to conclude the Wishing at the time of sunset. 
Respectfully worship, laud, and admire, 
Always widely laud and praise, 

And applaud this very hour and day, 

The most triumphant of all time | 

Whoever enjoya nature 

Will now enter into the fragrant water, 
Permeate and wash away all dust and dirt, 
And will abide by the Law. 

Laud and praise the great. aidui Form, 
Pervading everywhere in the Pure Law : 


. Who is naturally Jesus the Buddha, 


And can reanimate the good races. - 
Laud and praise the real and true Master, 
The herculean Mani, the venerable Lord, 
Who can enliven the Body of Pure Law, 
And can deliver the natures of Light. 
‘Pray, with your compassionate eyes, 
Look universally st these pure Masses, 
Such is this the smallest group | 
Such is this the smallest place | 
I only wish you will shelter and defend us in person, 
Always increase your strength to lift and inspire us : 
The hindered or unhindered bodies, 
Always cover them inside and outside | 
We the men of the Pure Law, ~ 
The firm company of virgin women, 
And all the Hearers, 
Will eternally have our wishes realized ! 
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This Gatha is used at the time of sunset in the Penstential and Wishing 
Service for Hearers. 

You the Hearers, 

Each of you kneel on both knees at once | 

Faithfully and imploringly 

Beg, moan, and repent 

Before the real and true Father, 

The great compassionate Lord, 

The twelve Kings of Light, 

And the land of Nirvana ; ‘ 

Before the wonderful, animating Air (Emptiness), 

The innumerable saintly Masses, 

The unchangeable and unhindered 

Precious soil of diamond ; 

Before the palaces of Sun and Moon, 

The two Halls of Light, ` 

Each of the three compassionate Fathers, 

Naturally praiseworthy and admirable ; 

Before Lu-shé-na, 

The great dignified and solemn column, 

The five Bodies of wonderful forms, 

And Kuan-yin (“Observer of Call,” ie. Appellant) and Shih-chih 
(“ Arriving Power", i.e. Respondent); 

Before this auspicious day 

And the praiseworthy and admirable hour, 

The perfumed lake of seven Treasures, 

And the brimming Life-giving Water :— 

Be we neglectful of the Seven Alms-giving, 

The Ten Commandments, and the Three Seals: Gates of Law; and if we 
have damaged the five-fold (lit. five quarters of) Law-Body, squandering 
it constantly ; or if we have hewn and chopped the five kinds of grasses 
and trees (893); or if we have made to labour and enslaved the five 
species of animals: these and other numerous sins and offences we now 
wash away, cleanse and repent. When the day of impermanence comes 
and we leave this hideous carnal body (394), the Buddhas, Saints, and 
Sages will encircle us (in front and behind). The precious Ship will be 
ready, and the doers of good naturally welcomed, will go straight to the 
presence of the King of the Balance, (395) and receive the three great 
triumphs, wearing the promised (or so-called) “ floral crown with necklace 
of precious stones, the ten thousand wonderful clothes and pendants ". 
For the blessed virtues and Buddha-nature of the doers of good, (396) end- 
leas are the praises and admirations. From the King of the Balance’s 
place, encircled (in front and behind) by flags with flowery designs and 
jewelled umbrellas, and amid songs and praises by the Saints, (397 ) they 
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will enter into the land of Lu-shé-na, where in the land roads are flat 

and even, and the sound of Sanakrit chantings spreads round, continuing 
and hovering. (398) Thence they go straight to the palaces of Sun and 
Moon, where they receive, from the-six great compassionate Fathers and 
their retainers, happiness (399) and endless praises. Thenoe they are again 
conducted to yonder shore, and then enter into the eternal Light-world 


' of Nirvana, and always receive happiness, (400) together with those 


natural doers of good. All our rhembers are unanimous as to the above 
wish. \ 
This Güthà is used to conclude the various Chantings and Wishings. 
The chants in Sanskrit tunes, S 
Beautiful in phrase, partioularly excellent, 
Are the inspirations of the doers of good, 
Benefiting all persons universally. 
We petition the saintly Masses, above in the heavens, 
Having received your weighty Light (or Having heavily received yo 

| Light), | | 
We wish that great mercy be gran 
To inoreáse our blessed strength. 
Pardon all our - - "EA 
Sins, and may the piously faithful Hearers be always peaceful and happy 

in the one eternal Name | 


This Gàthà s used to conclude the Wishing, during offering to the Dead. 
The Light-nature of a certain Yi 

Has passed away from his carnal body, 

His doings and deeds are imperfect, 

And we fear he may sink into the sea of tortures. 

Pray, | 

The two great Lights, 

The five-fold (lit. five quarters of) Law-Body, 

The clean and pure Teacher-Priests, 

The great compassionate power | 

Rescue and lift that nature, 

Free it from transmigration, 

The rough and hard bodies, 

The various hells (lit. earth-dungeons), 

Boiling water in caldrons and burning charcoal m furnaces. 
Pray may all Buddhas 

Have pity on that nature, 

Beget great compassion, 

And give it emancipation ; 

Conduct it themselves into 
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The world of Light, 

Its original birthplace, 

And the peaceful and happy Land. 

The labour and expenses of the virtuous service 
Have been contributed as equal to our wish above. 


Tus Gatha 1s a Penttenital Prayer of Ni-yü-sha (i.e. Middle Pers. Niyddag : 
Hearers). 


411-14 I now repent whatever were the deeds of my body, mouth, and 


mind; my greedy, indignant, and foolish behaviour; and had 
I encouraged the “ robbers ” to poison my heart, or not restrained my 
roots ; or had I doubted the eternal-living three Treasures (i.e. the three 
Constancies 1) and the two great Lights; or had I injured the body of 
Lu-shé-na, as well as the five Lights (a character missing); had I begot 
a feeling of slight and neglect against the Priest-teachers, our fathers 
and mothers, and against the wise Intimates, and had I accused and 
blamed them; or had I imperfectly observed the seven alms-givings, 
the ten Commandments, and the three Beals: Gates of Law—I wish 
my sins may disappear | 


(Tao-ming s Postscripi.) 
415-422 In an auspicious hour and on an auspicious day, these praises and 


me 


chants have been translated, in the hope that the Three Constancies and 
Sin-renouncers, and the four-placed (four-fold ?) Law-Body above; and 
the five classes of Light-flocks, and the sage-persons or sinners from ten 
Directions below, will beware, that there is no bound of the Holy Words, 
but limit to our common knowledge. From three thousand passages 
in the Sanakrit books, more than twenty pieces are here translated. 
Moreover, the Canons, Praises, Chants, and Wishings have been created 
(revised 1) for the different countries (lit. the four places). Yet Tao-ming’s 
translations were uniformly based upon the Sanskrit editions. Any 
scholar who loves to learn should first read the texta, and will later know 
the right order any time they are shown to him. The scribe must collate 
them carefully, and arrange them according to the right method. The 
chanter must first go to an enlightened teacher, and learn the ‘mistakes 
and differences. The Entrance of Law thereupon is broad as the sun 
and moon are high and bright ; the companions of Law are solemn as the 
flowing waters of the Yangtzu and the Han Rivers are clean and regulated. 
I (Tao-ming) wish that henceforth Hid Majesty’s longevity will be attended, 
the ministers in the Court will be loyal and faithful, peace will spread 
within all the Four Seas, and the myriad(s) people will be calm and 
happy. ; i 


THE LOWER (second 1) SECTION OF THE MANICHÆAN HYMNS. 
IN ONE VOLUME. 
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ANNOTATIONS TO Mz. Tsur's TRANSLATION 
By W. B. Henning 
ad vers. 83, Mo-azü-hsin ! 
. ad vers. 131, Yen-mo ° 
ad vers. 184, Tzti-hei-tuo-Mang-ni Tien-ta * 
“ad vers. 185, Niao-lieh-fu-wa-a-fu-lan * 
. 215, Yeh-chü-fu ! 
ad vers. 261, Wei-Mao * 
ad vers. 353, A-fu-li Gathà 7 " ‘ 
ad vers. 365, Bu-Iu-aha-luo-i 8 
9 ad vers. 415 sqq. “ Sanskrit” * 


ERE b m 
B. 


Note on No. zw (vv. 261—938) 


The Manichsans of Chinese Turkestan possessed four great hymn-cycles, 
two in Parthian and two in Middle Persian. The Parthian cycles were sub- 
divided into handam = “ cantos ? 1° each of which comprised about forty to 
eighty strophes of two lines each. According to the Sogdian version, the Middle 


1 == Mar Sisim, Mani's successor who was orucified. 

3 = Parthian Yamag, Waldschmidt-Lentsz, i, 12, presumably “Twin”, sce. B.B.B., 37, 
n. 3. i | E 

3 This name of a D'ten-d'dt = Dëndär — Monk (Uigur Dimior) may contain the prophet's , 
name, or else the compound form of Sogdiazi was ‘‘ mind ”, Le, mme. The first part of *T'si- xok-t4 
(£&16)-máng-niei is lens clear. The whole reminds one of the word read as #yim'nik by Lents 
(W.-L., i, 89, No. 18) which, however, seems to be syimn’w’, the -w'(k) abstract of teyima'k = 
*saydmane, Should Lenta’s identification of the word with the eleventh dahrdarijt prove correct, 
the most likely meaning of Bogd. *saydmane would be “ harmonious”. 

4 Tho first words of the Middle Persian original text, or of some other MPers. hymn which 
had the same melody as tho song translated by Tao-ming. That the original was in MPers. 
(and not in Parthian), 1s evident from the last word, *-d-pipu-lám MPers. Afur&m “ wo praise " 
(Parthian &frisäm). Since the original in all likelihood was an alphabet-acrostic, wo may safely 
assume that the first character, mao (*tieu), stands in the place of Bh sew (mo). Thus, *-«o-i44i- 
pruot- s, may represent MPers. "wrt fr’y, and the whole, ort (< avart ?) fray afurüev could be 
translated as '' Come Let us prame more". ; 

5 *[a-Eju-p'ru = Jacob, see Waldschmidt-Lenta, 1, p. 8. x ` 

* Should wei 52 be a mistako for mo 5, then * Mudi-Adu might represent Mär- Ammö- 
It in likely that this famous disciple of Mani’s, his apostle to the Parthians, was also the author 
of the Parthian hymn-oyoles. 

1 Le. a G&th& that bogms with the syllables * -d-p'jget-Iji = Afri. This is nota complete word, 
but merely the first part of wards such as MPors. Afris, dfrid, afridag, Parthian äfriwan, afrindm, 
afrid, eto., all of which figure frequently at the commencement of hymns.—W. B. H. 

© m= Srds-Ahros, tho Middle Persian designation of the “ Column of Glory ”, the “ Perfect 
dug E But in our text the first three characters are 

* Here and everywhere in Mr. Tsul's translation, “ Sanskrit” renders Af fas, tho transcrip- 
tion of Brahma, used for “ Sanskrit, Pali”, eto. The Manichwans evidently borrowed this term 
from Buddhists and employed it for the language of their own Scriptures (Middle Perzian and 
Parthian). 1 D 

1 Lit, “limb, part”, aleo used for the ‘limbs of the soul". The peculiar phrase “ collect 
your limbs ” (Mir.Man., Hi, h 87, p 12) may have been borrowed from the Gospel acc. to Philip : 
“ "o, I have gathered together the dispersed hmbe ” (Joka, xi, 52, does not have the essential 
word “limbs ”). Of. Alfario, Hi, 182 sqq. 
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Persian cycles, namely (1) Góviin 1g Griv-rindag (for examples see Mir.Man., 

li, 318-321), and (2) Gövišn tg Griw-rain (see a 1M 655 apud Mueller, 
HR., ii, 74), were similarly subdivided, see the colophon published by 
Waldschmidt-Lentz, Stellung Jesu, p. 68. The Sogdian colophon ? refers only 
to the Middle Persian Gouin 1g Griv-zindag * which should not be confused 
with the Parthian hymn-cycles. In addition, there were several minor hymn- 
cycles among which the Wazargan afriwan * was the most prominent; it was 
also called Qhodgn "frywn (not recognized by W.-L., p. 71) = Qaudagan 
afriwan = « Sonotifcation hymn ib. because it mainly VUA invocations 
beginning with the word gado$ “ sanctus". Name and contents show that the 
Qsudagan afriwan had originally been written in the Syriac language, according 
to the Sogdian version * (see W.-L., p. 71) by Mani himself; ‘this may be true 
also of the Middle Persian cycles,’ while the Parthian poems seem to be original 
compositions in that dialect. 

The names of the Parthian hymn-cycles were derived from the first words 
of their first cantos. Thus one of them was called Angad Roman (friyanag . . .) 
= “ Rich (friend) of the Light Beings ”,* the other Huvidagman = “ Fortunate 
for us". Hitherto, these two hymn-oycles have been confused with each other 
(see W.-L., 64 sqq.). A manuscript (M 855) of the first verses of Angad-Rosnan 
was published by W.-L., p. 114, but the pages were unfortunately given in 
the wrong order. The page given as ^ verso da in furo tho fedo page. end 
contains the last three strophes of Huvidagman. This is proved * by another 
manuscript (M 256) which contains the same verses, but there the colophon is 
Pu a The last strophe of Huvtdagman (ud pad angin awišiā, etc.) 
is followed by: (T) Angft hwydgm’n pf (8) thmlyr tv 4 CT = “ Completed : 
Huvidagman . . EM 10 four(1) 21 hundred [strophes] "". This is followed, 
on the verso page, by the beginning of Angad-Rosnàn. Thus the manuscripta 
of which M 856 and M. 256 formed part, contained both hymn-cycles. 

The hymn No. xiii, vv. 261-338, of the Chinese scroll is the first canto of 
Huvidagman. Of the Parthian original only few verses could be traced so far, 
namely 1-4 on M 233v. and M 625¢r.; 6-8 on M 625>v.; 22-26 and 32-36 
on M 93*. Ten tolerably well preserved strophes are given below; a revision 
of the reading, in the light of the Chinese version, is urgently wanted, but 
not possible now. The mode of rendering a Parthian strophe of two lines by 


1 The caption 15 illegible on the rotograph copy at my disposal. 

1 The mysterious word m the ed ine a 18 "wysh = Buddh. Sogd. ” (on which see 
Benveniste, JRAS., 1988, 74 sq.). 

7 It comprised 561 w'y4 = strophes (not “ ronda formally = Av. wak-, but here in 
= Av. sacastasti-) ; the average number of strophes m a handam was, therefore, 46 or 47. 

* Also separated mto rte trades ane ar 


5 Lit. ‘ peut ) to *gfud = 8 (quist) ”. 
* There was also a Heddle Penn viti Gor ample M 804 va Parth. M 71) 
7 But seo M 95v (Alir.Mas., ii, 310 Br qur] oo raad irj mah kwm 'b mokr dy'd 


thus to be read] bw swrmad bw'n; of. mormnd bryd mehr o 'b wd id nyrwg 

itd torsade Beant fua df ECT PED from Olran. dadüii by 
haplology). This strongly favours the assumption that G ig G. -sindag had origmally 
beni wrsten m MD. 

* Or “ Friend of the rich Light Beings ". 

* [t is clear also from the outward appearance of the manuscript M 855. Lentz may have 
been mislead by the anticipatory caption of the recto page. Similarly, the fragment M (af. 
W.-L., p. 68) has the caption sys'r'd '» on the recio page, although tho text of Hweidagmas 
bogme only on the following veto pago. 

Unoertain, but hardly to be [Az]'r. 


n TUS poenibly alao m, QE eyen 7. The number of the cantos of Hxvidagmän 15 unknown ; 
mx. ‘ Š 


there were at 


~ 
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a Chinese one of four lines ! compelled Tao-ming to elaborate. This circumstance 

renders difficult the tesk of identifying the originals of the other hymns he has 
translated.* E 

la hwydgm'n? cy pd tv frwd'd oo u pdgryft tw woyhyan 
b Shrd’r kyrbkr oo kr "br ^m "zid gyfi 

. (It was) Fortunate for us that through you we knew and accepted your 


teachings, 
Beneficent Sovereign, show mercy to us. 


2a [fryyi[g] cy [pyar 4] oo 0 kryd gy nn drok 
b [w hnwyn dhlyd Pdyft oo f ‘zgyrwyd ndg] 


The Envoy of [the Father] heals the souls, 
Gives joy to all, and removes sorrows. 


6a [ ] m’nyst’n 00 NEP. ym 
\ b oy wyllmnynd pd rhain oo "ud drd ny £n[ynd] 
uf | monasteries, [ ] dwelling-places,* 
For they are happy in the Light, and know no pain. 
Ta "wd kro ky "wwd ‘dyhyn(d oo | eyftnd you'r 
b wën [kd'c ny ] traya oo ny jlom] u dyje'r 


All who enter there, stay for eternity, 
Neither blows nor torture ever overcome them. 


erect tr] ] 5 n t9 


hwyn pwag ergwng oo y wyd'n ny wmysyd 
b "wd 'mbst (1) pd rye’ guft oo pd n's'g gung 
Their verdant garlands never fade, 
' They are wreathed (1) brightly, in numberless colours. 
23a gr'myft wd 'mb'hg oo ny ^st pd hwyn v[y'g] 
b "wd wyg'n ny”h’e 00 pd hrwyn hnd? m] 


Heavinees and drooping do nof exist in those places, 
Paralysis never affects any of the limbs. "og 
24a grncwmr'br(i)oynoo ^ ` gryw'n ny giyrwyd| 
b "^ed wmr [oy i] dr’wng(t)* 00 . u wdybyšn | 
Heavy sleep never overtakes their- bodies, 
Nightmare dreams and illusions [are unknowr there]. 


1 


* * 
1 Sometimes, however, & Chinese strophe seems to cover two Parthian ones. Thus, the hymns 
with twelve Chm. strophes (185-196, 210-221, 228-234, 236-247, 240-200 ; one lees in 198—208) 
i -four strophes iut, eri 
a- after (-). E . m 236-947, Alaf = 2868-b, cf. W.-L., 116, 12-8, but Beth = 2880-0, of. 
W.-L., 116, 15 (oco i 

1A closer study of Mr. Tsui's translation than I have been able to make so far will no doubt 
oe better results, Note the similarity between vv. 853 sqq. and BBB., pp. 26-7, lmes 209 sqq. 

or the ritual use of the firsi verse of Huvidagman veo above vv. 35] aq. 
* Orthography, eto., normalized. Full details will be given in the edition of tho hymn-cycles 


4 mdntatian hero = fa-faag = halls of Law = temples, Gram = ch‘ia-lan = samghirima 
(of alo v. #74 edan; atang siso in tho edict of 719, but set m the edicts of 768 and 771, soo 
71 [158], 223 sq. [261 In the Fragment Pelliot ast is used, = 
p. 133 [108], == tom: p. 187 [118]. Wiel can’ sum (dio Wah a monastery ; among 
its was of course also e chapel (salle d'adoration). Parthian dries “ rest, resting- 
dwellmg- " may have been influenced in meaning by Skt. êrama-. e 
5 uncertain. CK. ‘dmg drng, Sopdica, p. 24 (o 1-8), = incubus ? Ibid., o 5, ’mwoayy’s 


Y 
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[c] wrwe ’sk’dr oo $ 
[pd] inb’r cy d'rynd oo 
Their walk is quicker by far than lightning, 


In the bodies they possess, there is no sickneas. 


[ 


] activities of all (Dark) Powers, 
] are not in them, nor attacks and battles. 


[tod tr]s u ‘sp’w oo 


ul 
And [ 


pla hwyn zmyg oo 


‘Fear and terror do not exist in those places, 
] in those lands, there is no destruction. 
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hwyn omg tyrgystr 
yubhr ndr ny ’st 
/ 


- cy hrom 209 n 


ny rf u zmbq 


pd hwyn wig ny 'st 
wya n pd hwyn ny ’ st 


W. B. H. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE QuagTERLY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES IN PALESTINE. - 
Nos. 2-4. London: Oxford University Press, 1942. , 


Naturally, to-day this excellent journal cannot report much fresh work 
in Palestine. But there are plénty of arrears accumulated from the past. 
To begin with No. 2, an inscription in.corrupt provincial Latin from Transjordan 
throws a valuable light on the troubles of the Syrian frontier in the decline of 
the Roman Empire, A.D. 334.. Vincentius, an aflicer, constructe a reservoir 
within the lines, " because he saw many of the outpost pickets were being 
ambushed and killed by the Saracens when they went out for water.” The 
little known subject of Arabic pottery will be much assisted by the publicatic 
of the pottery from the Umayyad palace at Khirbet el Mefjer, near Jerich.. 

An important contribution is the first part of an essay by Mr. Avi-Yonah 
on “ Oriental Elements in the Art of Palestine in the Roman and Byzantine 
Period". His purpose is to follow the Oriental undercurrent in that art, 
indicating “ some of its connections with ita Israelite and Canaanite predecessors, 
pursuing it backwards to its Babylonian, Assyrian, Hittite, and Sumerian 
sources ; to show some of its relations with the contemporary art of Syria, 
Palmyra, Dura-Europos, and Parthia; to searct. for signs of its influence-on 
the art of the succeeding Umayyad period". It is not possible to judge or 
criticize Mr. Avi-Yonah’s achievement till his article is fully published. He , 
knows his material well, and publishes some interesting items. But I think 
one may suggest that when he is discussing and analysing the various devia- 
tions from the classical norm which these monuments exhibit, he is apt to see 
too often the survival of principles of Oriental non-perspective representation, 
where others (for example in the cave-drawings from Beth She'arim) would | 
simply find the system of self-expression common to all barbarous untutored 
art, which is most akin to that used by children. 

No. 4 contains the fourth instalment of Haramki’s publication of his 
important excavation of the Umayyad palace at Khirbet el Mefjer, near- 
Jericho. This instalment deals with architectural remains. Inj this splendid 
building there were several moet interesting features. Not only was glass 
already in use for windows, but the walls bore frescoes with human figures in 
defiance of strict Moslem practice. It nrnst have seemed that such impiety 
invited punishment, for the palace was destroyed by an earthquake before 
it was completed. Bt. H. Stephen translates Turkish an endowment 
deed of Khasseki Sultan, a Russian lady, who was~éhe favourite and queen 
of Suleiman the Magnificent. In this document she beqnawths in 1652 certain 
buildings in Jerusalem as religious foundations. Buch a text well deserves t^ 
be made accessible to all, both on account of ita matter and its 
&bounds in the endless but delightful Oriental. rhetoric, so florid aa fe 
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any parody. The preamble alone occupies seven pages, mainly spent in chanting 
the loudest praises of the foundrees. Yet I cannot feel that this is the right 
place to publish such a document, for the matters with which it deals fall 
entirely within the realm of history more or leas modern, not antique. Avi- 
Yonah publishes some later Greek inscriptions, and there is also the usual 
survey of excavations in Palestine and Transjordan, which give us the gatis- 
faction of knowing that some good work is still continuing. 

' R. D. BARNETT. 


1. AISHAH, THE Betoven or MOHAMMED. By Nasra ÁBBOTT. pp. xi + 230, 
pl 1, map. University of Chicago Press, 1942. 92-60. 

2. ANSAB AL-ASHRAY OF AL-DALADHURI: Vol. 4B. Ed. by Max SoHLOEBSINGER. 
pp. 172, 48, 28. University Press, Jerusalem, 1938-1940. 

8. ISMAILI TRADITION CONCERNING THE Risk oF THE FATnaps. By W. 
IvaNow. Islamic Research Association Series, No. 10. pp. PE 337, 118. 
Oxford University Press, 1942. 

4. A Sarre Ceren. By A. A. A. Fyrer. jd Rosi aes 
Series, No. 9. pp. 144. Oxford University Press, 1942. 85. 6d. 

1. One or more authorities for every faot are mentioned in the footnotes 
to this book. This makes a good impression till you notice that there is no 
discrimination between them. Ibn al-Jawzi and Tabari are held to be of equal 
value for the early history of Islam. The old legends reappear, Na’ilah’s fingers, 
Qa'gà', and Aishah’s knowledge of literature. The responsibility for the 
murder of “Uthman is put on the Egyptians alone ; no mention is made of the 
fact that the men of Medina were also implicated; the sack of the town in 
A.H. 63 has been ascribed to ‘Uthman’s ourse on his murderers. Almost nothing 
is said of the suspicion of 'Ali's complicity. The fact is that Mohammed’s 
favourite wife is not of sufficient importance to deserve a book to herself, and 
the only way to make such a book is to retell Muslim history, though nothing 
is known of Aishah’s share in it or feelings about it. Aishah is the qnly proper 
name which is not carefully transliterated ; it should be ‘A’ishah, but this 
would not look well on the title-page and would have put off the general public. 
There is a lot of padding, “ Little did this young Aishah, with her zest for 
a full life, then know that she was destined to outlive her one aged husband 
by nearly. half a century to be spent in childless widowhood in a still much- 
married society.” Miss Abbott seems to think that Mohammed was the only 
elderly man to marry a very young wife. He was not, but his child-wife was 
more lucky than many. 


2. In this volume the chief eventa narrated are those connected with the 
death of Yazid I, the battle of the Harra, the siege of Mecca, the expulsion 
of ‘Ubaidullah from Basra, the attempt to detach Basra from Ibn Zubair, and 
also the murder of ‘Amr b. Sa'id. The stories are often most readable, but 
the volume is disappointing, because it contains little that is both new and 
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~ important. It is tempting to say that every fact in Muslim history is con- 
tradicted by some authority or other. There is much of interest in addition 
to the main history. Hasan al-Basri did not disapprove of chess so long as nd 
„oaths were taken on it. There are references to mercenary soldiers, apparently 
maintained by private persons. Several instances show that the Arabs had no 
sense of loyalty to the State. One man promised protection to an enemy 
of the government and then told the authorities what he had done. "Ubaidullah , 
b. Ziyad set duty to his guest above that due to the caliph. The editing is up 
to the standard set by volume 5 ; stray lines of poetry have been tracked down 
in the most unlikely places. “The note in the index that volume 44 is not to 
be expected yet awhile dampe the pleasure at getting this index. 


8. The subject of this book is defined by its title; it does not assess the 
value of the story against that told by the general histories. It contains 
descriptions of the earliest Ismaili books, discussions of various pointe, transla- 
tions of authorities, and ‘some texts, two of which are not translated. To 
take the texte first. No attempt has been made to give a oritical edition ; the 
time for that has not yet come. Occasionally a correction is indicatéd in the 
notes, but elsewhere the editor translates what he thinks ought to be there 
without noting the divergence. In many places the vowels which have been 
added to the text are wrong. The texte vary ; one shows many errors in 
which may, of course, be due to ignorant copyiste. It may be that these books 
are meant to be read with a teacher; Dr. B. Lewis says that the Ismailia of 
Syria have a tradition of the right meaning though their manuscripta are full 
of mistakes. In places Mr. Ivanow has read into a text more than is there. 
To turn to the editors own work. There are too many suppositions. In a 
paragraph of seven sentences on p. 68 five begin as follows: If... It is quite 
possible... But it seems utterly improbable... Most probably... Even 
if he did.... The father of Zikrawaih b. Mihrawaih is turned arbitrarily 
into Mahdiwaih, “little Mahdi.” Some wild statements are made; ; the 
existence of an Ismaili mission in Yemen is proof that sych missions had been 
sent to other countries. Some generalizations are too sweeping: ‘‘ when it 
(Ismailism) really was the religion of the masses—long before it became the 
secret esoteric faith of a small sect." There is no evidence that the faith of 
the rulers was the faith of the ruled ; under the Fatimid caliphs Egypt remained 
predominantly Sunni. There is some confused thinking. Mr. Ivanow in his 
article in the supplement to the ET. states that Iamaili doctrine is an offshoot 
of Neo-Platoniam, while in this book he says that it differs but little from the 
ordinary Shi‘ite doctrine and indeed from Islam in general. Perhaps these two 
statements refer to the leaders of the movement and to the generality of the ` 
adherents or to early and developed forms of the doctrine, though no attempt 
is made to show that such development took place. The material collected 
here seems only, to increase the confusion. Some new facts (1) are recorded. 
One version of the history says that the Mahdi was-afraid to join Abu ‘Abdullah 
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the Shi'l because of disclosures Abu'l-Abbàs might make. Some thought 
that the imamate might be “in commission”, that the process of filling the 
world with righteousness might extend over the lives of several rulers. 
Mr. Ivanow points out that historical notes in works on theology are not 
reliable because history is written to illustrate religious ideas. The patriarchs 
-of the Bible are roped in as examples of Ismaili ideas. An interesting and 
provocative book. 


4. A title like “ Pearson on the Creed." , say, “ Shaikh Sadilq on the Shi'ite 
Creed," would be more fit for this book, for it 18 not & creed and is translated 
by Principal Fyzee. The critic has to deal separately with the translation and 
the introduction. On the whole the translation is good English, reads easily, 
and is accurate so far as one can judge without the original text. There are 
misprints and mistakes in idiom, but they cause the reader no trouble. Some 
errors are serious. The attributes of God are divided into those of his essende 
and those of his actions; the second class should be attributes of activity. 
One theologian did not know whether to ascribe karim to easence or activity ; 
when meaning “ noble” ıt belongs to the essence and when “ generous "' 
to the second. “ Purgatory” is not a suitable rendering of ’a‘raf. Magdür, 
which is not in the index, sometimes means “ potential act”, but hardly 
“ potentiality ”. Often it means “act”; e.g. man's power has no effect 
on his magdür, on what he does. It is a mistake to translate ‘abd as ' slave 2 
for in books of theology it means no more than “ man ” ; compared to God he 
has no rights. It would be hard to prove that "ibda' is creation from nothing 
and khalg creation from pre-existing matter. To equate wa with diplomacy 
is cynical. Raj‘a, “ resurrection,” is literally correct, but it refers, not to the 
general resurrection at the judgment, but to a return to this world before 
that day. Tashbi is rendered ‘‘immanence”’ and tanah “ transcendence ” ; 
tashbih, “ likeness,” means that we can argue from human affairs to the divine, 
while tanzih, “ removal,” denies this. Al-Iji explains tanrih as the negative 
attributes. Sunni Muslims put the doctrine of the uncreated Koran in the 
forefront. This book has forty-five chapters; the thirty-second is short, 
deals with the Koran, and ends, “ God is the creator, revealer, master, pro- 
tector, and utterer of it." It is fair to say that the divines of the Shi‘a, while 
verbally true to their Mu'tazili teachers, did their best to divert attention 
from this storm-centre. There was no place for an uncreated Koran beside 
the imim. The notes make out that the Shi‘a Koran is the same as that of 
the Sunnis. Surely the text is to be read otherwise. "The number of chapters 
is put at 114, but the Shi‘a regard Nos. 93 and 94 as one and 105 and 106 as 
one. This implies that the Shi'a added two chapters (p. 85). Principal Fyzee 
in his introduction suggests that a study of Shi‘ite theology will throw light 
on the beginnings of Muslim thought. The present tract does not bear this 
out. None of the theology is early: the division. of the attributes of essence 
and activity seems to be first found in ‘Abbad, that those of activity are 
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originated belongs to al-Jubbā’f, that those of essence deny their opposites 
to God is stated by al-Nazzim. The distinction between srada and mashi’a 
is first found in Ibn al-Karram. That'oreation is still going on may be the 
doctrine sometimes ascribed to al-Nazzam, or it may be the orthodoxy of 
al-Ash'ari. , 

Primitive ideas may have survived: e.g. the Tablet and Pen are angels ; 
the bearers of the throne are four, though they will be eight at the judgment. 
Believers, who go to hell, will suffer only on leaving it. d" 

The many notes give all guidance needed for further study. —— 

A. B. Tarrrox. 


1. GATE OF THE East AND GARDEN oF Burro Roots. By C. L. DESSOULAVY, ` 


Ph.D. Vols. IOI. London: Luzao and Co. 


2. Dasonteriva CATALOG or THB GARRETT COLLEOTION OF PRRSLAN, "oxi, 
AND INDIO MANUBORIPTB, INCLUDING SOME MINIATURES, IN THE PRINOETON 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. By MOHAMAD E. MoaHADAM and YAHYA ARMAJANT, 
under the supervision of Paume K. Hrrrr. pp. iiv, 94, x. Princeton: 
University Prees, 1989. $7.60. 


1. The author, having long felt the went bs a comparative Bemitio word- 
book based on Arabic, which he states is “ in ita easentials the most primitive 
of all ” the group, prepared and published this “draft”. On a rough estimate 

“he has probably dealt with over four thousand Arabic words, many of which 
occur in the Qur'an or the Traditions. Under each letter of the alphabet in 
turn he shows the changes to which it is liable, i.e. the letters by which it is 
replaced, and adduoes examples. Under éach Arabic word dealt with he brings 
analogues from the other Semitic tongues; not omitting the resulta of Ras 
Shamra researches, and includes some exemplifying a different and even an 
opposite meaning. Instances are indicated where some of these tongues combine 
to agree in sense against the Arabic. Primarily therefore the work is one of 
helpful instruction to a student with a knowledge of several of the Semitic 
alphabets, or to one desiring such, and for the benefit of the latter in particular 
a “Sketch of the Alphabets ” is given in the introduction to Volume I. 

It possesses further interest of a threefold nature. It incorporates a number 
of Semitic words that bave found their way variously and sometimes in devious 
ways into European langnages ; instances of Semitic words showing an apparent 
likene&s to some belonging to a different group in the family of languages are 
mentioned, though ,the author cites such with diffidence and on authority 
other than his own; the third added interest lies in his explanatory notes, of 
historical or philological nature mostly. Maltese is drawn on for much iluminat- 

He is well aware of the-pitfalls in a work of this kind, and does not appear 
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to have been unduly ventureeome, and usually quotes the suggesting or a 
supporting authority. 

The need for such a work is great, and these volumes have amassed much 
useful information, and capably fulfil the aim of pioneer endeavour; they 
also provide a rapid bird’s eye view of a very wide field for teacher and pupil. 

The transcription in the characters of the various tongues has been done 
with painstaking and commendable care. 


2. This volume deals with just over 200 MSS. Of its five unite the most 
~ important is the miscellaneous Garrett Collection because of its “rare and 
exquisite copies mainly of poetical works with illuminations and miniatures ". 
These include the now world-famous Zafar-náma of ‘Ali Yazdi, in which the 
paintings of Bihzad were described at length in 1930 by the late Sir T. W. 
Arnold. Another prize possession is a copy of ‘Umar Khayyam’s Ruba wyal, 
containing 145 quatrains, of which a few are not found elsewhere; this 
exemplar is only seven years later th&n the earliest extant. A number of other 
precious specimens, including ‘one or two that are evidently unique, figure in 
the list, which, as is almost inevitable in large collections, contains a few late 
copies unlikely to assist a collator by their accuracy. Some three-fourths of 
the total number are in Persian ; the remainder are mostly in Turkish. —— 

From the list of references the catalogues of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
by W. Ivanow, and of the Khuda Bukhsh Oriental Library, Bankipore, are 
regrettable omissions; ^of these the former, a still recent compilation, has 
several commendable features, and gives some results of extensive research ; 
e.g. it is there stated re Khwaju (cf. No. 38! here) that he has himself given 
679 m., and not 677 H., as the year of his birth. 

Tt is doubtful whether the inclusion of commentaries on poetry (e.g. on 
the Gulistan) in Belles Lettres makes them as acceasible as a place immediately 
after the poet concerned. “ Khamsa” has been given the unusual rendering of 
“ The/Five Titles”. “Koran” might well have been otherwise transliterated ` 
in a scientific publication. It may also be remarked that the type is clear 
except for final sibilanta, and apparently has no special provision for retroflex 
Hindustani sounds. A number of printing slips are noticeable. 

The work reflects much credit on the two compilers for the industry, care, 
and ability with which they have accomplished their task, and for a pleasing 
introduction to an important collection. -` 

: A. H. HARLEY. 
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1. PUHAN IN THE Ria-Vepa. SawuzL D. ATkINS. (Private edition.) pp. xiv, 
102. Princeton, 1941. 

2. L'AcNIHOTRA: Description de l'agnihotra dans le rituel védique d'apres lee 
érautesütras de Kütyüyana (Yajurveda blanc); Apastamba, Hiranya- 
kein; BaudhAyana; Manu (Yajurveda noir); Aévaliyana, Sankhiyana 

_ (Rgveda); et le Vaitàna-Bütra (Atharvaveda). Par P.-E. DUMONT, 
professeur de sanskrit et d'indologie à l'Université Johns Hopkins. pp. xvi, 
226. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
Oxford University Prees, 1939. ` 16s. 


3. Tux NATAKALAKRANARATNAKOSA OP BAGARANANDIN. Edited by Myies 
Duron. Vol. I, text. pp. xx, 148. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Prees, 1937. 15s. 


1. This is a dissertation, intended to be part of a comparative study of 
Vedic deities commonly regarded as solar. It ia a good illustration of the way 
in which philologists have treated Vedic mythology for nearly a century. 
But Pügan is not a very happy example of the attempt to find the origin of 
moet of the gods in some natural object or phenomenon. Pügan has been 
identified with the sun, but no sooner is the evidence accumulated than the 
investigators avoid such plain statement. He is said to be.“ related to the 
sun” or “seinem Wesen nach ein Bonnengenius", or “a solar deity with 
a pastoral aspect”. On the other hand the whole solar theory has been thrown / 
over for half a dozen others, and even for the name some four etymologies are 
offered. Is it possible to analyse the evidence and perhaps find a conglomeration 
of different culta $| Dr. Atkins does not even try. He considers it fruitless, 
conjecture to sak whether Pügan was first the sun, or whether as god of paths `’ 
he developed into a guardian of herds and became identified with the sun, or 
whether starting as a shepherd god he reached a solar stage. This looks like 
. an impasse, but Dr. Atkins is somehow sure that “ the solar aspect ” is primary, 
80 he finally concludes that “ originally he seems to have been the solar deity 
of a pastoral people”, and “ im course of time seems t6 have acquired secon 
characteristica and functions, specializations for the most part of primary ones’ 
This modest statement of what '' seams" rather disguises the dogmatic con- 
clusions. But apart fram theory the greater part of the book consista of a 
valuable discussion of the Rg-Veda evidence. All the relevant texta are given 
and translated with fall comment. 

|| 

2. The title of this work indicates ita scope. It gives a translation òf the 
essential parta of the several siltras, each section being followed by the relevant 
text and passages from the commentaries. Each sūtra is taken separately, 
and there can be no doubt that this method of treating them is the clearest. - 
Their interrelation is shown by a synoptic table. There are practically no notes 
beyond parenthetical explanations in the text, but there is a valuable introduc- 
tion, which throws some light on the primitive significance of the ceremonies 
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and their history. As the author tells us, he has generally confined himself 

to the simple description of the ritual as being the necessary starting-point for 

the study of the origin of the rites, their significance, history, and interpretation. 
l 


3. In 1922 the late Sylvain Lévi came into the possession of a work on 
dramatic theory, the Ndtakalaksanarainakoga, so far unknown except from 
references in later writers. It is now being edited (from a modern devanāgarī 
copy) by his former pupil, the lecturer in Comparative Philology and Sanskrit 
at University College, Dublin. It is based primarily on Bharata Muni, and 
apparently belongs to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. There is not 
much to be said about it at present, as we have only the first volume, but the 
editor promises a second with introduction and translation. The present 
volume contains the text, some useful indexes, and an analytical table of 
contents. He has arranged the text in a very readable form, identified many 
of the quotations, and supplied a chāyā for the Prakrit passages. The table 
of contents is highly valuable, but the editor strangely calls it a general index. 
A real general index is what is still wanted, or at least an index of the technical 
terms defined and illustrated by the author. 

E. J. Tnoxas. 


1. A PILLARED HALL FROM A TEMPLE AT MADURA, INDIA, IN THR PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM or Ant. By W. Norman Brown. pp. xii, 88, 27 plates. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 


Je Anorent VIJÑAPTIPATRAS. By Jfünaratna Dr. HIRANANDA SASTRI, M.A., 


M.O.L., D.Litt. (Sri-Pratépasimha Maharaja Rajyabhisheka Granthamālā. 

Memoir No. I.) pp. ix, 80, 28 plates (3 in colour). Baroda: State Press, 
1942. 9 rupees, 3 annas. 

1. In 1912 a lady from the United States purchased a number of stone 

remains—to wit, sixteen single columns, fourteen composite columns, twelve 


-corbels, twelve lion-capitals, and eight frieze slabs—which at the time were 


lying in the compound of the Madana-gópàla-svàmi Temple at Madura, and - 
which apparently had once formed part of one or more temple-courts. These 
were duly transported to America, and in 1919 they were presented to the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, which has placed them in a gallery of its building 
at Fairmount, arranging them together as a single mandapam so as to reproduce 
as far as possible their original character. In order to determine their sources 
and cognate matters Professor Norman Brown went in 1934 to Madura, and 
the, present book is largely based upon the investigations which this journey 
enabled him to carry out. His studies have made it highly probable, indeed 
almost certain, that the stones originally formed part of two or perhaps three 
temples, one a shrine of Anda] attached to the Madana-gopala-svami sanctuary, 
the second the shrine of Laksmi in the Perumal] Temple some 300 yards south- 
west of the Madana-gdpaéla-svami, and the third unknown; that those from 
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the Madana-gipala-svimi may be dated about a.D. 1550 or somewhat later 
and those from the Laksmi shrine about the same time or a few years earliar ; 
that they were originally portions of ardha-mandapas or pillared courts such 
as normally stand before the inner sanctuaries and their antechambers ; and 
that their art bears the characteristics of the later period of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. Four chapters of the book deal specifically with the Museum’s pieces, 
describing them in detail; and to these are prefixed two chapters, one on the 
history of Madura and the second on the evolution of South Indian temple- 
architecture. It is a work of sound and successful scholarship, though some 
of ita dicta on the principles and history of Indian sculptural technique are 
open to criticiam ; and the author has wisely made it attractive also to readers 
unfamiliar with the mysteries of Indology by hia foll explanations of the myths 
and other subjects involved in it. The sixty-two collotype figures are fairly 
‘well executed and most instructive, x 


2. Viflaplt-paira signifies literally “letter of information”, but among 
' the Svetémbara Jains it bears the special meaning of an epistle sent on the 
paryusanā festival in which a local Jain community informs the Ácárya or 
spiritual head of another Jain congregation of their doings and welfare, invites f 
him to reside with them during the coming rainy season and aid them to 
perform good works, and asks pardon for sins committed in the past year. 
These lettera were written in roll form, either in Sanskrit or in the local 
vernacular ; some of them are polished Sanskrit poems modelled on Kalidasa’s 
Megha-dida, describing scenes on the road from the place of their issue to the 
place of their destination. Moreover they often gave pictures of these places, 
and these are of high interest and value from the light thrown by them on 
local arta and crafts, social conditions, drees, and the like. The present work, 
in which Dr. Hirananda Sastri has accomplished his task with wonted akill 
and erudition, treats of twenty-four such patras, which range in date.from 1687 
to 1916 of the Vikrama-samvat era. The earliest and by far the finest and most 
interesting of them commemorates the grant of a farman by J ahangir forbidding 
the slaughter of animals during the paryusana week, and was sent by the Jain 
congregation of Agra to Vijayasena Siri, the succeasor of the famous Hira- 
vijaya in the pontifical chair. The text, which is in vernacular prose, is given 
in full, with a modern Gujarati tranalation by Muni Pupya-vijaya and a partial 
English version, followed by useful notes on the numerous technical terms 
ocourring in it. But what gives to it a special attractiveness is the saries of 
coloured pictures attached to it, which are the work of Salivahana, a well known 
painter of the Mughal Court, and depict successively the darbar of Jahangir 
where the farman was given, the proclamation of its issue in the bazar of Agra, 
and the reception of it by Vijayasena, with various details. The coloured 
plates in the present volume which reproduce them hardly do full justice to 
their lively charm. The second document, which unfortunately is imperfect, 
containing only the pictures and 6j lines of text, haa also much artistic merit 
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and interest. It belongs to the early seventeenth century, and one of its 
illustrations depicts a ship flying the English flag without the St. Andrew’s 
Cross. The remaining patras show a gradual decline in the quality of their art ; 
but all of them have points of interest. An appendix gives the text and 
translation of four Sanskrit letters taken from the Lekhapaddhats, a collection 
compiled about the end of the fifteenth century ; three of them are obviously 
` fictitious, but the fourth is apparently a genuine document, dated 1288 v.s., 
and consists of a deed of sale of a slave-girl, which, as Dr. Hirananda Sastri 
' truly and rather bitterly says, "shows the wretched life the slaves had to 
live . . . in a country like Gujarat which is so well known for the noble doctrines 
of Ahimsa.” Altogether the volume is replete with matter of manifold intercet, 
and forms an excellent beginning to the new series of memoirs which the 
Government of Baroda has founded to commemorate the accession of H.H. the 
Maharaja Pratapsingh Gaekwad. 
L. D. BARNETT. 
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Tus HINDU CONCEPTION OF THE Derry AS CULMINATING IN RAMANUJA. By 
BHARATAN KUMARAPPA, M.A. (Madras), Ph.D. (Edin.), Ph.D. (Lond.). 
With a Foreword by Dr. L. D. BARNETT. pp. xv, 356. London: Lusac 
‘and Co., 1984. , 

It is nearly forgotten in the West that beside the Advaitins, Dvaitins and 

Vidigtadvaitins also hold strong positions among the Indian Vedanta Schools. 

It is therefore a welcome sight to see that after the standard work of Dr. Thibaut 

and other early writings on Ramanuja a well-trained scholar tries again to 

propagate Ramanuja’s standpoint. | 

Following his programmatic remark in the title, Mr. Kumarappa gives. a 
historical survey to point out that in Ramanuja Hindu conceptions of deity 
culminate. Thus ‘he provides an historical analysis of the Upanigads and the 

Vignuite. works from the Bhagavadgità to the Vignu Purana and the wHole 

Paficaratra philosophy, in order to lay bare the basis of Ramanuja’s specific 

outlook. It turns out, as might have been expected, that only a few passages . 

of the early and chief Upanigads are serviceable for Ramanuja’s argumentations, 

while the later theistic Upanisads like the Svetasvatara and, the aéctarian 

Visnuite texte provide a better foothold for his definitely theistic standpoint. 

The difficulty of Raminuja’s position with regard to orthodox tradition becomes 

once more evident in the expositions of Mr. Kumarappa. While RAmánuja 

acknowledges the Upanigadic Sruti as the orthodox canon of truth, and makes ` 
use of it as much as possible for strengthening his own, and weakening opponente’ 

, standpoints, nevertheless it becomes clear that it is mainly the later and 

sectarian texts which support his view. Though claiming to be an interpreter 

and follower of the Sruti, he appears to be rather a sectarian. i 

Another question arises whether from the Indian point of view a religious . 
character can be gained only by presupposing & personal God as the Supreme, 
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whether empirico-transcendental cosmology and ontology, as presented by 
the Advaitins, have not also a full religious import. Mr. Kumarappa seems 
to presuppose that only the personal aspect of the highest Being (Brahman) 
and His relationship (not identification) with active and self-responsible 
individual souls and personal ethics, practised by God and souls alike, provide 
& basis for a true religion. Thus he strongly underlines Ramanyja’s significance 
as the religious genius of Hinduism. But in Mr. Kumarappa’s interpretations 
also there is evidence of the difficulty of reconciling the predominance of su 
personal laws like Karma with the unrestricted power and efficiency of personal 
: human ethics and divine interference through Grace. 

The chief asset of Ramanuja’s work seems not to lie in his religious genius, 
as Mr. Kumarappa claims, but in his empirical and logical &rgumentations: 
As a realist he makes full use of the prama@nas of perception and inference. 
Thus he elucidates the data of the actual world, points out the individual 
differences and pluralities of all phenomena, and rejects, in accord with the 
general concrete outlook of Indian philosophy, the concept of Maya as a dogma 
of mere illusion of the world. This world has its-empirical reality, though in 
ever changing and transient manifestations. 

Berry Hamann. 


l 

A GRAMMAR OF THE OLDEST KANARESB ImSORIPTIONB. By A. N. NARABIMHIA, 
, (Studies in Dravidian Philology, No. 1.) University of Mysore, 1941. 
. The earliest Kanarese literary text preserved, the Kamrajamarga dates 

from the latter part of the ninth century (oc. A.D. 877). Before that the language 
is attested in a number of inscriptions which go back several centuries before 
this date. The earliest of the inscriptions treated by Mt. Narasimhig is dated 
A.D. 578, the majority being about the year A.D. 700. The earliest Kanarese 
inscription yet found, at Halmidi, is dated c. A.D. 450 (MAR., 1936, pp. 73-80). 
This state of affairs is quite the opposite of that which prevails in Tamil, where 
a copious body of literary texts, excellently preserved, antedates the earliest 
inscriptions by several centuries. It therefore follows that the study of the 
early inscriptions in Kannada is of particular interest to the student of Dravidian 
comparative philology, &nd the appearanoe of & work dealing with them is 
a welcome addition to the glehder literature on that subject. 

The book is divided roughly into two sections, the first dealing with the 
history of certain sounds in Kanarese as evidenced by inscriptions, the second 
containing the grammar, text of the scriptions and comparative vocabulary. 
In the first section the history of the sounds p, r, v, and J, also of, consonant 
groups and double consonanta, is traced in the later as well as'the earlier 
inscriptions. As is well known, the changes p > h, t > 1, v> b, and 1 f, 
together with the gssimilation of consonant: groups and the simplification of 
double consonants, have at various times occurred in Kanarese. By the study 
of inscriptions it is possible to date fairly accurately the time of these changes 

I sf ok 
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and also, to some extent, to define the districts where they first became popular. 
This the author does satisfactorily and provides a sizeable body of evidence 
quoted from inscriptions of all periods. He also attempts a comparative study 
of some of the sounds, e.g. r and 1, but it cannot be said that he has made much 
progress towards solving the problems that lie behind these characteristically 
Dravidian phonemes, The rest of the work corresponds more olosely to the 
title, oocupying some two-thirds of. the book. Leaving aside criticisms of 
detail, it may be said that while the material is dealt with fairly completely, 
the treatment is marred by carelesaneas and slackness of composition. Originally 
written as a Thesis for the University of London in 1988, it should, before 
publication, have been subjected to a thorough revision and overhaul by the 
author instead of being simply printed as it stood. Another complaint is called 
for by the restriction of the work to inscriptions before A.D. 700, the material 
for which is not very extensive. Since the literary texts begin toward the end 
of the ninth century, & study of all the pre-literary texts, say up to A.D. 850, 
` or even up to A.D. 900, on the same Jines would have provided a much fuller 
body of information than is actually to be found here. If the author is thinking 
of continuing his work in this line, he would do well to consider the publication 
of such an extended corpus. To be complete such a work would need not 
only texta as here, but also translations, and as far as possible facsimiles of 
the inscriptions concerned. 
T. Burrow. 





SAORED BOOKS or THE Buppmists, Vol. XII. Ed. by Mrs. Rays Davips. 
` The Minor Anthologies, part 4, 1942. 

The translation into English of these two concluding texts of the Pali 
Sutta Pitaka is by two American scholars, with the help and under the super- 
vision of the late Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

Of the translators Dr. Gehman is the more experienced, and very little 
criticism can be applied to his rendering of the Peta Vatthu stories. The two 
footnotes on p. 205 should be reversed. On p. 216 (iii, b, 6) it should be (with 
the Cy.) " what is his vow?” instead of “ whose is his vow 1" 

Mrs. Kennedy had the more complicated text (the Vimàna Vatthu) to 
cope with, and in spite of a good many incorrectnesses her translation, as a 
work of labour and love done with great enthusiasm, deserves every credit. 
For corrections in a prospective second edition the following items should be 
noted: p. 40 (No. 20, 8) nikkhā ia left untranslated (the parallel passage at 
Vin. II, 156, which has not been consulted, has hatt), and so also assatarari- 
ratha (so read for rati) “ mule-carriages". On p. 88 (52, 1) aparutadvare 
(perhaps better with B. 1 apdrutam duaram) instead of “ the door is open” 
(Cy. “ opened so that you may enter into Hell ”) is translated “of door that’s 

y shut”. On p. 119 (83, 8-10) the whole passage is wrongly translated with the 
Ist person sg. instead of 3rd 8g.; P.V. i, 8, might have given the clue. The . 
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most unfortunate mistake occurs in story 81 (Kanthaka) which has been 
entirely misunderstood in so far as the translator confuses the two heroes, 
and attributes to the horse what should appertain to the charioteer, thus 
arriving at the ironical situation of making the horse “ kiss the feet of the 
. Master” instead of “ licking them with his tongue ". The story is (or at least 
should be) familiar to everyone coming into contact with Buddhiam and 
Buddhist legend ; moreover, it is unambiguously explained in the V.V. Com- 
_mentary, which says “ Kanthako assarājā ". 

An ignorant public might have passed over the error if Mrs. K. had not 
specially inserted a bracket stating “ Channa the horse” | 

In the editor's Introduction there is a good deal which is operr to doubt, 
~ such as the speculation about the general character and the time) of this 
collection. I also fail to understand why the very first verse of the whole 


book, giving the place of the heavenly apparition, has been left untranslated. 


"i i | n W.. STEDE. 
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‘SHARAF AI-ZAMAN TAHIR MARVAZI on CHINA, THE TURKS, AND INDIA. Arabia’ 


text (cirea 1120) with an English translation and commentary by 
V. Mixonsky. (Jamies G. Forlong Fund, Vol. XXII.) pp. 170, 53. London : 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1942. 

Muslim geography and history are spheres of study over which Professor 
Minorsky reigns with ackhowledged mastership, and the text which forms 
the nucleus of this book affords full scope for the exercise of his vast and 
accurate knowledge. From Tahir Marvazi’s great Arabic encyclopedia of the 
natural sciences, the Taba’s al-hayawün, he has extracted chapters viii, ix, xii, 
xiii, and xv, which deal respectively with the Chinese, the Turks, the Indians, 
the “ Abyssinians " (Habasha, really the African negroes), and the outlying 
countries (largely a miscellany), giving the text (in a facaimile of a neat trans- 
cription made by himself, for he is a khtoushnawis as well as a profound scholar) 
with translation, commentary, and of course a good index. Some of these 
chapters fully merit the attention bestowed on them, for they are, as Professor 
Minorsky says, "rich in novelty," supplying many hitherto unknown data 
collected from original reports and early written sources, especially JayhanT's 
lost Kitab al-masaak wa’l-mamalsk. 

The chapters on the Persians and the Arabs, here omitted, are said to be 
“ vague and discursive”. The one devoted to China may be leas so, but it is 
far from being either coherent or clear. Professor Minorsky tells us that it 
contains “many new facta about Chinese customs, foreign colonies in the 
ports, towns of China, and the roads leading thereto". It would be truer to 
say that it contains a good deal of improbable fiction, and but few facta that 
can be accepted without demur. Marva was not himself a traveller, and 
never visited China. All he did was to pick up stray items of information at 
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secondhand, so one must not ‘expect to find in him ioo: Maroo Polo, most 
of whose tall stories have turned out to be pretty near the truth. 

One of the most perplexing paragraphs is No. 7, which begins thus: “ I met 
a clever man who had been to China and traded with the Chinese in their 
. goods. He said that the city which is their capital is called Y.njür. This is 
& great city having a three days' periphery. Near it is another still greater 
city called Kwfwa, but the king resides in Y. njür. (The merchant) said : 
This town is crossed by a great river which divides it into two parts.” One 
naturally assumes the speaker to be Marvazi himself, which means that the 
merchant’s report must refer to the early part of the twelfth century. 
Professor Minorsky, however, decides that he is quoting verbatim from Jayhanl, 
who lived two éenturies earlier and whose work is now lost. This seams rather 
arbitrary, and leads to all sorte of difficulties. Y .njür, for example, is identified 
with the present Honanfu, which was the qgpital for a short time between 
907 and 936 under the name of Loyang. According to Profeasor Mullie it was 
then called Yung-chou, but the only city of this name in Playfair's Cities and 
‘Towns is another place altogether. In any case, ib was not the name used in 
the Sung period. Yet in § 19 Y .njür is mentioned side by side with “ a nation 
known as Sh.rghiil, called by the Chinese S. nqtü, which is at a month's distance; 
from Qitày, at the limit of inhabited lands, among water and thin mud”. 
This is rather rashly identified with Sung Kuo, or the Sung Empire, although 
the latter was really conterminous with Qitày, that is, the Khitan territory in 
North China. In § 3 the territories of the Chinese are divided into three: 
Sin, Qitày, and Uyghur, “ of which the greatest is the region and kingdom of 
Sin." As this can only be the Sung Empire the two accounts would seem to 
contradict each other flatly. As for Kwfwa, it ts identified with Kaifeng, which 
is due east of Hpnanfu. Biruni, however, states that Küfü (here taken to be the 
same as Kwfwa) lay south-east of Y.njür; moreover, from the Tang to the 
Yüan dynasty Kaifeng was universally known not by that name but as Pien 
or Pien- “liang. The identity of Y.njür therefore remains a mystery. Its distance 
from Kan-chou as given by Marvazi comes to about 2,500 km., which is more 
than double the distance between Kan-chou and Honanfu; for this reason 
alone it seems more likely to represent the important city of Yang-chou in 
Kiangsu, which actually became the first capital of the Southern Sung dynasty 
` during the lifetime of Marvazi. It is true that no “ great river” runs through 
it, but it is not far from the Yangtae, and is divided into two parta by the Grand 
Canal. It is a pity that a few characters could not have been used for place-. 
names in the Commentary, for mere romanization (as in the case of Yung-chou) 
often leaves one in doubt as to the character intended. - 

The chapter on India is valuable because it supplies some new data and 
enables us to correct or confirm statements of other writers. Naturally, India 
was & hard nut for the Muslim to crack. Like others, Marvazi held conceptions 
of Indian religion that in general and in particular were inaccurate. Such 
a fundamental idea as an avatar was beyond his ken, and he regards, for 
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M 
example, an avatar of Vispu as an “ apostle”, rasūl; his classification of the . 
various sects is faulty, his account of many of their tenete inexact and some- 
times quite wrong. But he supplies much information which enables us to 
see what impression Indian religion made upon an intelligent Muslim early 
in the ninth century, the probable date of his gouroe. He was of course 
particularly struok by its gruesome ang shocking phases —iuruqua va-madAaAibu 
shani‘atun, as he bluntly calls them—and herein he usefully supplementa 
the information given by native literature and records. His statements on 
religion, geography, and history, however, are often obscured by the inevitable 
, corruption of proper names as written in Arabio script. Many of these problems 
indeed have been solved by Professor Minorsky; but there rémain some 
which have eluded his skill and learning, and we therefore venture on a few 
suggestions on these and a few other pointa. 
$ 83: “ Dahkiniya,”. the reading of Shahristani’s text, is impossible; : 
true, daksina was an epithet of Devi, but so were hundreds of other words, 
and it was only used in pathas. We should emend «iS to e, Bhagavatiya, 
some sect of the worshippers of Bhagavati, the Great Goddess of thd South, 
whose cult was sometimes spiced with human sacrifice (cf. for instance the 
Stlappadékaram, translated by Ramachandra Dikshitar, pp. 181 ff.). 
$47: Tafr should not be altered to [agin and identified with Takkadeés, 
for (a) the latter is too far away to suit the context, and (b) in those times it 
apparently never had a ruler who could be mistaken even by the moet ignorant + 
foreigner for & sovereign, for in the ninth century, until it was seized by 
\ Bahknravarman of Kashmir, it formed a mere provinoe in the Gurjara kingdom 
‘oentred in or about the Doab of the Chenab and-Jhelam. Here very' possibly 
T'fir is an error for Taqir, i.e. Tagara, the modern Ter, which was the ancestral 
home of the great Silahare feudatory rulers of the Northern Konkan, who 
regularly bore the title T'agara-pura-parameávara, “ supreme lord of Tagara 
city." § 48: 44, Jaba, is certainly Arabio spelling for «l>, Capa, the name . 
of the once powerful feudatory family which ruled in Gujarat and Kathiawar ` 
until the tenth century. Here, as in the case of '' Taqir ”, the Muslim informants 
were unable to distinguish between independent sovereigns and great feudatory 
rulers, who in practige were often all but independent. § 53: we may with 
reasonable probability change » ga AA to » a, or rather 2S; Mungir 
(“ Monghyr "), the ancient Mudgagiri in Bihar, which at the time was one of 
the capitals of the Pala kingdom, as charters show. Professor Minorsky is not 
correct in saying that the Hudüd al-' Alam § 10.5 mentions thia town as forming 
part of “ Fangür ". In point of fact it is there recorded quite separately, in 
a confused list of countries and towns starting from Assam, then mentioning 
Fangür and after it “ H.dd.njfra", and then skipping about wildly in all 
directiohs. $ 62: “aloes” is a rather misleading translation of al-‘dd, which 
is, properly the lign-aloé or eagle-wood, Aqutlaria agallochum, a tree native to 
North-Eastern India and Indo-China, whereas the ordinary aloes are liliaceous 
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plants common in Western India, whither they have come from Eastern 
Africa. 

But tam satis est: lack of space debars us from fuller discussion of the 
many fascinating topics offered by this book, and we must conclude our notice 
with hearty thanks to Professor Minorsky for having enriched the fields of 
knowledge with this fine contribution from the plenitude of his admirable 
erudition. 

[Sir Richard Burn has kindly communicated to us the following observa- 
tions on thè identification of some proper names: ''p. 13, 1. 6 from bottom: 
By “Kirman” Professor Minorsky apparently means the town or district of 
that name in Persia. But that is not between Kabul and Sijistan. Marvazi 
probably means Kurram or Kuraman: see Longworth Dames in JRAS., 
1908, pp. 389-390. p. 39, 8 2, and p. 124, line 9: Hodivala, Studies in Indo- 
Muslim History, on the basis of Ibn Khurdadbih's spelling of the name suggests 
Sakya-putra instead of Professor Minorsky's emendation of Chakravartiya 
for the Shakbiriya of Marvazi’s manuscript, and this seems to be better. p. 133, 
§§ 22, 23: Gardizi’s Baznay.n is clearly meant for Narayana, which is suitable 
for worshippers of Rama. p. 45, § 38: For Bhabarntya I think a more likely 
guess is Mahabrahmantya. On the ghoulish tribe known derisively as Maha- 
brahmanas see Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes or Crooke’s Tribes and Castes 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oude; Marvazi’s description possibly is 
based on the part of the cremation ceremonies of which an account is given 
in Abbé Dubois’ Hindu Manners, p. 496, first paragraph, viz. the collection of 
bones from the ashes and the blackmail levied from the heirs.” —Ep.] 

L. GIES. 
L. D. BARNETT. 





1. CHINESE PHILOSOPHY IN CLASSICAL Times, Edited and translated by E. R. 
Hoanzas. (Everyman’s Library.) pp. xliv, 336. London: Dent and Sons, 
1942. 


2. ETCHING or A TORMENTED Ace. A GLDIPSE oF CONTEMPORARY CHINESE 
‘Lrrerators. By Hstao Curmw. (P.E.N. Books.) pp. 48. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1942. 


1. “Man,” as Mr. Hughes rather quaintly puts it, “has an incurable 
tendency to make life as interesting as he can.” And he himself certainly 
shows the same tendency in regard to Chinese philosophy, which few are likely 
to consider dry after reading his book. More than twenty separate works, 
representing various schools, are laid under contribution here. The Confucian 
Classica come first, then the actual sayings of Confucius and his great-grandson’s 
Doctrine of the Mean—Mr. Hughes prefers to call it the Mean-in-Action, though 
the reasons given for this new name are not very convincing. Next we are 
given a satisfying slice of Mo Ti, the “ religious utilitarian”, or apostle of 
Universal Love, but not & solitary crumb from Yang Chu, who propounded 
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a system of enlightened egoism ; it may be noted, however, that a translation 


of this philosopher’s little treatise is available to English readers in the Wisdom 
of the East series. After quoting the sayings of some of Confucius’ principal 
disciples Mr. Hughes turns his attention to Shang Yang, the first exponent of 
the Legalist School, which advocated something very similar to the Totalitarian 
doctrine so familiar to us at the present day. The Great Learning, the Book of 
.Mencius, and the Filial Piety Classic are lumped together, somewhat incon- 
gruously, as the Confucianist "reply " to Shang Yang, although he is not 
actually referred to in any of those works. A few logicians and sophists having 
been disposed of, we come to the Taoist section, which includes about half of 
the Tao Té Ching and several long extracts from Chuang Txt. Of the remaining 
philosophers, Hsün, Ch‘ing and Tung Chung-shu the eclectics, Han Fei the 
“ mystic materialist’, and Wang Ch'ung the sceptic are the most outstanding. 

Here is an intellectual feast for those who are anxious to ‘acquire some 
knowledge of early Chinese thought in its many ramifications. Moreover, the 
lengthy introduction and numerous incidental notes, written in a rather jaunty 
vein, are full of suggestive ideas and unexpected trains of thought. But when 
the development of Chinese literary composition comes to be discussed 
Mr. Hughes’ very hardihood of assertion causes a little doubt to creep in. 
Though his fluency never deserta him, one cannot help feeling that it is being 

used not so much to fill the gaps in our knowledge as to conceal the deficiencies 

` in his own. Speaking of the Book of Odes, he tells us that ite grammar is 
" structurally simple” : this is an ill-choeen word, for Chinese cannot really 
be said to have any grammar at all; and the example he prooeeds to give is 
singularly unhappy. “Ku” [x], he says, “ the main word in succeeding ages 
for expressing ‘ because’, is not found in this sense in the Odes.” It would 
be strange if it were, for the simple reason that the word never has that 
meaning at. all in Chinese. He continues: “The word for expressing con- 
nection between two seta of eventa, one earlier and the other later, is mi [4]. . ... 
Because a man did such and such, therefore to be sure (pt) the gods did so and 
80." Here he is getting hopelessly muddled. Ps does not express the-meaning 
“ because ”, nor even the connection between two sets of events: it simply 
means “must” or “certainly will". In this sense it occurs five times in 
the Odes, without any implication of causality. A wild statement of this kind 
naturally awakens our distrust, and we begin to wonder if the writer is really 
competent to undertake a piece of work involving so much translation from 
the Chinese, which after all is the nd on which the value of the book must 
mainly depend. ' 

The most important term in the Confucian Analecta is {< jên. It has many 
shades of meaning, and cannot well be translated by the same word in all 
. contexts, but the root-idea is that of altruism—goodness in relation to others, 
as opposed to self-regarding virtue. The distinction is necessarily somewhat 
fluid, but “ benevolence " seams to cover the ground fairly well. Mr. Hughes 
uses the term “ human-heartedness” (or sometimes ‘‘ man-to-manness ") 
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throughout, even where it is definitely unsuitable. Thus, in the famous definition 
translated by Legge “ Benevolence is the characteristic element of humanity ”, 

he has “ To be human-hearted is to be a man”, which comes perilously near 
to tautology. Again, the term shu is simply jén in its practical application, 
and the whole duty of man is summed up in the words $ fg chung shu, well 
translated by Ku Hung- -ming as '"conscientiousness and charity”. In 
Mr. Hughes’ version, “ The Master’s Way is simply this, to be undeviating in 
his reciprocity,” not only are both words mistranslated but they are taken as 
forming a single expression instead of as co-ordinate terms. On the same 
well-worn subject of human nature we find Mencius saying: 75 $ 3t 4 Hil 

WT A R M X, which Mr. Hughes translates: “ Speaking realistically, it is 

possible for men to be good." But + here means not “ facta " but “ feelings ’’, 

and the sentence should run: “ It is in virtue of its innate feelings that human 
nature may be considered good." In another passage Mencius says: fj Ay A 

WA ia A Re X" Acts that do not content the mind starve [the spirit] ". 

Mr. Hughes: “If human conduct be possessed of no (divine) discontent in 
the mind, then corruption would set in." Not only ia this very badly expressed, 

but there is obviously a negative too much. And further on: Bj $^ 4? & 

tt AB te “ Men’s hearts must be wrung and their hopes must be dashed 
before they can begin to rise.’ Mr. Hughes: “Men have to be troubled'in 
mind and perplexed in thought [here he follows Legge] before they can com“ 
municate it." Communicate what? Surely not thought i 

If a phrase sounds well Mr. Hughes i is apt to put it down without much 

regard to the sense. What is the precise meaning of this, for instance, from the 

Odes: “ Unjust the might of Heaven To grind us in this black aasize " ? 

There is certainly no word in the Chinese that can mean either “ grind”, 

" black ", or “ agsize”’. For all we know Shun’s stepmother may have been 
“a scold ", but the epithet JA applied to her in the Book of History meana 

something quite different. A ft in the same work is translated “ the Haia's 

omens”, and Fe AN kk E in tho Tso Chuan “ the people will shun those 

in authority ". On p. 18, a well-known saying of Confucius, “A great army 
may be robbed of ita leader, but nothing can rob one poor man of his will," 

is quite spoilt by being turned thus: “You can rob the armies of the Lu 

Btate of good order, but you cannot rob the humblest man of his aims." On 

the next page, A Ji “an old agreement” appears as “a long-drawn-out 

emergency '", and on the one after, we find: ‘ Not even while he is eating 
does a man of honour ignore human-heartedness." The real meaning is rather 
less grotesque: “Never for a single instant [literally, not for the space of a 

single meal] does the princely man quit the path of virtue." In the Book of 
Rites Confucius tells Tzii Lu that a poor man who gives his parents only bean- 

porridge to sup and water to drink (RE ji fk 7K) may still be pronounced 

a filial son if he makes them happy. Mr. Hughes translates : “ Do stop prating | 

Just bean soup and water....” He evidently takes W$ to mean “ chatter ", 

and then, in order to make sense, finds it necéssary to add the word “ stop " ! 
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With the Tao Té Ching, as one might expect, he is not a whit more successful. 
According to the preface, chapter 48 is taken word for word from Mr. Waley’s 
“The Way'and its Power", but actually the translation is quite different. 
This is all the more unfortunate because his own effort is decidedly clumsy. 
The last sentence, for instance, “ He who must always be doing is unfit to 
obtain the Empire,” is rendered thus: “ If you interfere in any way, you are 
inadequate to lording over society." One would hardly suppose that such 
a simple saying nas F f& Æ Z XR (M 2 “With the unfaithful I would also 
- keep faith ”, could be misunderstood even by a raw beginner; yet Mr. Hughes 
manages to turn the meaning upside down: ''Liars also I (must) treat as 
liars.” Of Tao, Lao Txt says in his 35th chapter: Aj zc AK BY Bx “In its use 
it is inexhaustible”. Mr. Hughes has: ‘ Use the Tao and it is not enough ' 
to come to & stop.” And here we too must come to a stop, though not for lack 
of material. It need only be added that the transliteration (including the use 
of aspirates) is also moonsistent and faulty. There is a final question, however, 
which one would like to ask: What-is the exact significance attached to the 
word “ numinous " which is used so freely by Mr. Hughes, but does not appear 
in the dictionary 1 He applies it to the art of writing in early times as well 
as to “ the sanctity of religion" ; the dragon is described as “ numinous yet 
beneficent ” ; and it is suggested that Bj “ radiant " may be “ the old numinous 
word ” for certain “ numinous objects”. Altogether, it sounds as if it might 
be a useful addition to the English language. í 


2. This dainty little volume is the work of a Chinese lecturer at the School 
of Oriental Studies who commands a remarkable flow of incisive, idiomatic 
English. His account of the new literature that has arisen in China during the 
last twenty-five years, comprising chapters on fiction, poetry, drama, and the 
essay, will be best appreciated by those who have some first-hand knowledge 
of the numerous writers here mentioned. Few in this country have ever heard 
of Lu Hsün the novelist, Kuo Mo-jo the poet and dramatist, or Hu Shih, 
pioneer of the revolt against classicism, to say nothing of the lesser lights. 
Yet in a very small space, with the help of some striking quotations, Mr. Hsiao 
Chi’en (I write the name as it appears on the title-page, though the aspirate 
is surely out of place after the “i”) has produced a sketch of the whole move- 
ment, with its ambitious aims and novel experiments, which cannot fail to 
interest the ordmary reader. 

He begins by telling us how the collapse of the Manchu Empire led to a 
further revolution in the world of letters, in which the plain vernacular was 
universally adopted in place of the age-hallowed classical style. This is putting - 
it a little too strongly. Chinese as it is actually spoken is too clumsy and diffuse 
to be suitable for most forms of literary expression, especially poetry ; - and 
although the old allusive, carefully balanced style of composition has been 
generally abandoned, it cannot be said that ite place has been taken by the 
language of the market-place. There are many gradations between these two 
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extremes, and even in journalism some compromise has been found necessary. 
Admittedly some change in the direction of greater simplicity was called for ; 
but now that the first flush of revolutionary enthusiasm is over the reformers 
are beginning to realize how difficult it is for a nation to cut itself off from 
tradition and make an entirely fresh start. Our own great innovator, Words- 
worth, found it impossible in the long run to use thé language of common 
speech consistently for poetical purposes, and it may reasonably be do 
whether poems will ever be written in the vernacular to compare with those 
of the great T'ang masters. Chinese, moreover, has the peculiarity of being 
non-alphabetio, and the development of a separate book-language seems almost 
inevitable where the written word is so divorced from sound. All the more 
must our sympathy go out to those ardent spirits who are struggling’ to solve 
80 complex a problem, in order that Chinese literature may continue to prove 
not unworthy of its glorious p 


LIONEL Gres. 
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(GWOYEU ROMATZYH HWAYEU RUHMEN) 
FIRST FIFTY LESSONS by . 
W. SIMON, Ph.D. and C. H. LU, Ph.D. 


PART I: Introduction, Text in Gwoyeu Romatzyh with English transla- 
tion, Tables and two Bibliographical Appendices. 


Cr. 8vo, pp. 230. Cloth. 1942. 88. 6d. 


The Fifty Series, based on the well-known Gouin Method, are divided into 
two sections, viz., “The School" and “ Actions and Events of Daily Life”. 
The G.R. text and the English rendering are on opposite pages, in the first 
four lessons Wade’s transcription and word for word translation are also 
given. s 

PART II will contain the text in Chinese characters. 

Selection from the headings of the Fifty Series :— 


_SECTION I SECTION II 
I write on the blackboard I go out s 
What Y do'before the class starts T have & bath 
How fo'hold a Chinese brush 1 eat with chopsticks 
COEUR studenta, liten to the gramophone The English weather 
Chinese rnd Western books I read tho newspaper 
A Tea Perty : A motor accident 

etc. ` ote. 


The Introduction explains the main features of the Chinese acript and of G.R. 
... Comparative Tables—International Phonetic Alphabet —Geooyeu Romatxyh— 
Wade and Concordances G.R.— Wade, Wade—G.R., will greatly benefit the 
students who are familiar with the Wade system or with the International 
Phonetic Script. 
Attention is drawn to the valuable Bibliographical Appendices relating to 
the Couin Method and the G.R. System. ; | 
The lessons have been spoken on records by Dr. C. H. Lu, whose pronuncia- 
tion is decidedly standard speech. Records available through the publisher. 
This text book is used by students of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies. 
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By V. Mryorsxy 


| $1. Byxantine campaign against Bahr&m Chabtn (A.D. 501) 
. $2. Heraclius's oampeigns (A.D. 028 end 029) 
$3. Road Dinavar-Marighs 
$4. Tho fre-temple of Shiz 
$5. Antonius's campaign (88 B.O): Phreate, Vera q ` 
$6. Lako Ostest 
Or of the arduous problems of ancient geography is the location of the 
furthest pointe in Atropatene (Arzarbayjün) which were reached by 
Antonius in 36 5.0., by the Byzantine allies of Khusrau Il in A.D. 591 and by the 
Emperor Herachms in A.D. 624-7. 
Major, H. C. (later Bir Henry) Rawlinson studied this question in his well- 
` known “ Memoir on the Bite of the Atropatenian Ecbatana ", JRGS, 1840, x, 
pp. 65-158. At the time of its composition the author was only thirty years 
old and was leading the strenuous life of & soldier, yet his performance is 
remarkable not only for his mature judgment and olear vision of looal topo- 
graphy, but also for a truly amazing array of classical and oriental evidence. 
Rawlinson's main thesis of the existence of a second Ecbatana was soon 
challenged, but for a long time his analysis of the campaigns and the importance 
he attaches to the site of Takht-i Sulayman have been considered to be 
conclusive. It was only when ancient authors appeared in more reliable 
editions, and more Arabic and Persian texte were published, that doubts were 
expressed on single points of Rawlinson’s demonstration,* though many eminent 
scholars dared not challenge Rawlinson’s final identifications.* : 
No attempt has yet been made to revise the whole problem studied by 
Rawlinson, but the evidence which we now have at our dispoeal renders 
untenable his basic thesis (p. 113), namely “ that the various names of Phraata, 
Praaspa, Vera, Gaza, and Gazaca ... refer to one and the same oity,” which 
be further (p. 114) locates at Takht-i Sulayman. 
The sources on Gazaca, the fire-temple, ete., have been systematically 
1 Quetremare, Mémoire sur la ville d'Ecbatane, In Hem. de l'Ac. des Imsor., 1851, xix/1, 
pp. 410-456. i : 
1 Kiepert, Atlas Antiquus: Genxsk ot Loylkn. Noldeke, Geschichis der Sasamidem, 1870, 
p. 100: “ Useberhaupt enthalt diese Abhandlung Rawlinsons bei eller Verdienstlichkeit sehr 
viel verfehlte.” Horsfeld, Arok. Mi, 11/2, 1080, p. 72, places the temple at 6 fara. from 


Maragha “in Richtung Zinjan" [7], Marquart, A Catalogus of the provincial capitals, 1981, 109 
{(Gansak = Laylin). - 

G. Hoffmann, Aussuga dus d. syrischen Abies 1930, p. 252; Fubridus, Theophanss ton 
Mytlens, Strassburg, 1898, p. 228 (sho author winds up by surrendering his lucid argumenta 
to the authority of the “ Orlentalizts ") ; Marquart, Brasdahr, p. 108 (but see correctaons in his 
later A Catalogue, p. 109); A. Pernice, L'Imperatore Eraclio, Florence, 1005, p. 125, still found 
“lo raggioni del Rawlinson conymoontisaime”; P. Schwars, Iron im Mittelalier, vili, 1082, 

& pp. 1099, 1454; Bir A. Stein, Old rowtes in Western Iran, 1040, p. BAI (with some hesitation). 
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surveyed several times,’ and this enables us to concentrete on the more 
important issues while trying “to raise fresh crops by turning over old 
soil "'. 

As Byzantine records are by far the most abundant and explicit, it will 
be a considerable advantage to deal first with them, and only afterwards with 
Antonius’ campaign. 

$1. Byzantine Rrpedition Against Bahram Chübin 

The detailed western source on this expedition is Theophylactus Simooatta, 
ed. Bonn, pp. 204-238, who lived under the Emperor Hersolius (610-40) 
and recorded the events of the reign of Mauricius (582-602). He must have 
followed the report of one of the participante of vhe campaign who was out- 
spoken about certain Persian blunders and not satisfied with the way in which 
Khusrau 1I treated his auxiliaries. : 

. In the seventh year of the reign of Mauricius (iso 589), Khusrau II, 
threatened by the revolt of Bahram Chübin, sought refuge with the Byzantines. 
At his request the Emperor bade his general Narses, accompany him with ` 
a Greek contingent of troops.* Simultaneously Khusreu's maternal uncle 
Bindóe was to invade Persia from the north-west with the help of John, the 
prefect of Armenia. The stages of Khusrau and Narses have been analysed 
by Rawlinson, pp. 71-8, and Hoffmann, p. 217. Coming from Mardin and 
Dara the allies crossed the Tigris'at 4«afaSó» (Rawlinson places it “ near 
the ruins of Nimrod ”’) and then the Great Zab. On the fourth day the expedition 
reached Alexandria (R.: “ Arbela"). One day more brought them to the 
region called KAdia Xvaéds (Syr. Hnasihá) The name is mentioned in 
Heraclius's campaign as Xajcan Ga (Theophanes, ed. de Boor, 817). It certainly : 
began north of Arbil (possibly in the valley of Bastura), although the extent 
of the bishopric Hnàithà is still uncertain (Hoffmann, 216-222). 

As Bahram had received the report that the commander of the right wing 
of John’s force was trying to cross the (Greater) Zab, he captured the bridge 
lower down. Then Narses directed his colleague Rufinus to occupy the other 
passages (Siafdoes). After this Narses unexpectedly invaded the country of 
Aniseni (ri rÀv ’Anonvady xdpay). As the allies were already on the eastern 
bank of the Zab the desire of Narses must have been to secure his rear, with 
the exception of the bridge already occupied by the enemy. As it appears, 
John did not succeed in his plan to break through along the course of the Zab 
(or alternately along the line Van-Mervanen-'Amádia $), and the junction 
took place only to the east of the Zagros. 

The identity of Anisani is still obscure, but Rawlinson’s equation Aniseni 

1 Beo Rawlinson, passim; Hoffmann, index; W. Fabridüz, pp. 287-281; Weisbach, 
Gasaca in Pauly-Wlimowa, Bsal-Lesicon ; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, pp. 124-148 ; 
Mary Crane in Bull, Amor. Inst, Iran. Art., December, 1987, pp. 84-9. 

* According to Muralt, this happened in A.D. 591. 


* I feel pretty certain that tho Kurdish tribe called in Arabio Humaid! is cannected with 
Hnkithi, just as the Hadhb&nI Kurds have been surnamed after Hodhayob (Adiabene), 
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= Aroni merita some attention.! Pliny, vi, 118 (ed. Detlefsen, 1904, 154) has : 
Gurdiæis [Corduene] vero iuncti Azoni, per quos Zerbis [Zeb] fluvius in Tigrim 
cadit, Azonis Gilices montani [cf. the village Sidakan, east of Revanduz] 
et Orontes [cf. Rev&nduz] quorum ad occidentem oppidum Gaugamela 
[Arbela 1], item Suae in rupibus. In any case, Aniseni should be looked for 
in the direction of Revànduzr. 

When the advance of the main force was reported to Bahram, he sent his 
troops northwards and eastwards to check John's progress towards the main 
body, of Narses. In the course of this manœuvre he reached “a certain lake ” 
(els rwa maparepérny Mayr), which could only be Lake Urmia. John must 
have been advancing then from the direction of Urmia, and his force was 
separated by this expanse of water (i.e. by its south-western tip) from Bahram, 
who apparently was somewhere near Sulduz. 

John continued his march southward (towards the valley of Gadir), whereas 
Narses and Khusrau, having pushed forward from the Anisenian country, 
reached a village locally known as Siraganon (xal ylvorra: mAqolov Kebpns 
twos jv Lipayavdy of eyydpior karovouálove:). Rawlinson ingeniously 
identified this point with the present-day Qal‘a Singin * lying in the valley, 
of Ushnü, to the east of the pass. Here the armies operated their junction 
and Bahram, impressed by the array of his enemies, took the road of the 
highlands (éx’ Spous dv¢Bacw dyerérpamro), i.e. probably of the hilly country 
south of Sauch-bulaq. Khumrau, on his own responsibility, pursued Bahram, 
but was repelled by the latter. Nevertheless Bahram was frightened by the 
Byzantines’ ardour, and moved his camp aside (éxxAivei) into a difficult area 
inaccessible to cavalry (Central Kurtak massif separating the Kialü from the 
Tatavü). The Byzantines passed into the near-by plain [sic] in which stood the 
(fortified) city Kanzakon. Bahram also, from where he was, moved his forces 
in order to weary the Byzantines. The latter by forced marches followed and 
came close up to him. Then they advanced to the river Balarath (moray v 
Badapdby, var. BAapd6y) and in the morning went forth into an open field. 
Here the battle took place in which Bahrim was defeated. A special body of 
10,000 Byzantines was detached to pursue him. For three days the Byzantines 
and Khusrau remained near the battlefield? but on the fourth day were forced 
by the stench of the corpses to move near Kanzakon. Thence the Byzantine 
corps took leave of Khusrau. 

The eastern counterpart to Theophylactus is in Tabari and Firdausi. The ` 

1 Doubtful. Marquart, Sudarmenien, 1930, p. 887, identifies Zerbis with Bohtkn-su, and 
places the Azoni near Aríün (in the neighbourhood of Be'ert). Instead of Asoni, one MB. has 
Alon, which namo may be represented by that of the district Alam (in the gorge of the Lesser 
E: More doubtful is his further identification of it with Itvxap, which, following Ptolemy's 
co-ordinates, lay considerably further east (27-2 miles east of Aapiatoa = Dery&z on the 
Bauch-bulaq river). 


* “In the enemy’s territory’ ded rd» woAMjuov yGpov. The text suggests that the victors . 
were collecting the booty. “Tho stench "' also is a oertam hint at the nearness of the battlofleld. 
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evidence has been examined by Nóldeke, Geschichte der Sasaniden, 285, and 
Hoffmann, op. cit., 248. Tabari, 1/2, 1000, names the place of the last battle 
o>, apparently D.n.q, and Firdausi, ed. Mohl, vii, 140, 142, 150, describes 
the arrival of Khusrau as follows: “The Shah put up his royal tent in the 
plain of Dik, (his) army being so numerous and his way the true path.” 
i Sardparda zad shah bar Dasht-i Duk 
Sip&hi chunān gashn-u rahi sulak 

In a further passage, vii, 150, Firdausi also mentions a mountain of the same 
name 3,3 o Si (“ spindle-mountain ”) from which Khusrau watched the battle. 
The Arabic word sulük supports the rhyme Dik, and in fact Dng may have 
been misread from *Dwk of the Middle Persian original, the sign for n and w 
being identical. We should not easily surrender the reading Dik; but in 
Arabio script k and 1 are very often confused, and the question arises whether 
by some accident Dik (5,2) has not been mis-spelt in later writers as Dal 
(Jy2). In fact Dal is known in the toponymy of the south-eastern corner of 
Lake Urmia. ' l 

The Rahat al-sudür, 244; refers to & relay Dil situated at one (1) stage 
distance from Tabriz (marhala-yi Dil ba-yak manzilt-yi Tabriz), where the 
Seljuk Sultan Mas'üd spent two months in the early summer of 544/1149. 
According to the Nuzhat al-qulüb (written in A.D. 1940), p. 87, one of the six 
districts of Marigha is Gávdül through which (p. 229 var. Uly2s6 o>) the 
River Murd (now Mürdichay) flows to the Jaghatü [sic] The ‘Alom-Gra, 
pp. 573-5, has a long passage on the events at Disi G&ávdüli Marügha (or 
Qal'a-yi Gàvdül) whence Shah “Abbas marched to the meadow (chaman, 
läng) of Qara-chibuq to inspect the royal studs. The Qara-chabuq [sic] 
Turks are referred to in the Sharaf-náma, p. 288, and even to-day some settle- 
ments bearing the name of this tribe appear on the maps between Binab and 
Malik-kendi. The number of spellings with } is somewhat against the graphic 
confusion of k and |, but only a close inquiry on the spot into the remains 
of older toponymy can settle the question. 

Whatever the name, the battlefield should be sought in the neighbourhood 
of Mtirdi-chay. Contrary to Mustaufi, the latter is an independent river, but 
it flows north of, and parallel to, Leylan-chay, which joins the Jaghatü. As 
several reasons are in favour of the identification of Ganzak with Leylan, 
the plain between Leylàn and Mürdi-ohay suite the position of the battlefield 
as described by Theophylactus. The mountain Dük (Firdausi) might be 
identified with Mandil-sar, through the gorge of which Mirdi-chay forces 
its way into the plain. $ 

A third independent source is the Armenian historian Sebéos (a contemporary 
of Khusrau), who places the battlefield in the canton Vararat (tr. by Macler, 
p. 19). n 

1 Possibly the Miykn-du-Bb, the strip of territory between the rivers Jaghatu and Tatavu 
with its excellent graxing grounds. Even now ib is occupied by the royal studs. 


, 
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Neither Theophanes nor Sebéos contains any reference to the celebrated 
fire-temple of Shiz of which Arab authors give so many accounta.! The main 
feature of the campaign is the river 7@ BaAapdéw, a name without any doubt 
identical with Armenian Vararat. In bis account of the Mesopotamian campaign 
of Heraclius, Theophanes, ed. de Boor, p. 321, refers to the river Bapaop0, 
corresponding to the present-day Beled-rüz. The old name is clearly Iranian 
"*Baráz-ró5, “ Wild boar river." As Greek -pw8 = 158, we should expect the 
same element in the name of the river BaAapaé; but both the Greek and the 
Armenian forms end in -pa6/-rat. It is not impossible that in foreign mouths 
some simplification (‘‘haplology”’) has been applied to the original name, 
which may have been *Vararan-rddh (Varahran being the older form of Bahram ; 
of. Byzantine Ovapapdyns, Agathias (d. in A.D. 582), ii, 24). 

This hypothesis is corroborated by Mas'üdi, who three times connects 
the names Ul, atl. He says (Murty, ii, 181) that Afrāsiyāb was killed a, 
UU, 5 J] which Hoffmann successfully restored as * o1 Jl, jutJ; that the 
Arsbakids (ii, 285) were kings of oll, gê; and that (iv, 74) in the same 
country (QUI, xS oy) stood a famous fire-temple ; “ in it were idols, but 
Antishirvan removed them from it; ; it is also reported that Ánüshirvàn came 
upon that fire-temple in which there was a great fire, and he transferred it to the 

place known as al-Birka (‘ pond, tank’).” Later generations naturally read 
al Shia wa al-Ran, and in fact Firdausi locates the refugo-plaoo of Afrüsiyüb 
near Barda‘, in Transcaucasia (namely, in the province of Ar-ran, Armonian 
Á]vankh, Greek "AdPavla). But the fire-temple could not be simultaneously 
in two such entirely different places as Arran and Shiz (in the south-eastern 
corner of Lake Urmia). Hoffmann quite rightly connected DIN, (*Valaran) 
with Armenian Varerat, thus clearing the path to the solution of the vexed 
question which forms the subject of the present study.’ The final n of *Valaran 
supporte our restoration of the name of the river (*Vararàn). 

There is another mutilated text which seems to settle the question. In 
the remarkable biography of the Nestorian patriarch Yabal&hà, edited by 
Bedjan and translated into French by Mgr. J. B. Chabot, it is reported (tr. 

^p. 119) that in A.D. 1296-7 the patriarch travelled to Maragha and thence 
proceeded to the Royal camp eia Shaqatu (i.e. river Jaghat) and Siyah-kth. 
In 1804-5 the patriarch ie the il- khan Oljeyti “ on the bank of the river 

1 On Firdausi, vide isfra, p. 255. 

1 In this connection one might remember (1) that the River Bkrüq, which 1s the south-eastern 
auent of the Jaghatü, might have been taken for the chief head-water of the latter river, 
(2) that in the neighbourhood of the southern bank of the Bkzüiq are situated the famous oaves 
of Kerefto bearmg » Greek dedication to Heracles (see now Sir A. Stain, 324-846), and (3) that 
Heracles is the Greek equivalent of the Iranian Verotraghna > Verahrin > Var&rán. 

? To the six ndhiya of the Nhat alqwHb adds two dependencies (tavtbi): 
obs plo se. The latter might correspond to Valárüm, but it has numerous variants 
olab Ji^ glos J» 9to., which would suggest. *Qizi-wsax. 
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called in Mongolian Jaghatuy and in Persian Vakyarud ". From Rashid al-Din, 
ed. Quatremére, 102-8, 41], 417, we know that the banks of the Jaghath . 
were favourite winter quarters (qishlag) of the Mongols. According to Rashid 
al-Din, the Persian name of the river was Zarina-rüd, “ Golden river”, but 
the anonymous Christian writer seems to have preserved a more aneient geo- 
graphical term. Vakyarild (?) (j0:420) means nothing in Persian, and the 
mutilated name should probably read * 20330 Vararad, or 20:30 Varanrod, 
or even 20;So Valaród. In my ignorance of Syriac I consulted on thig matter 
the late Mgr. F. Nau, who (letter of 17th June, 1929) gave his bleasing to my 
restoration. Should it prove acceptable, we shall have one firm point: Bakapa 
= Vararan-158 = öll y =Jaghati, and Kanrakon must be sought in its 
immediate neighbourhood, vide infra, p. 254. 
$2. Campaigns of Heraclius 

Both the chronology &nd the sequence of eventa in the course of the 
Emperor Heraclius’s three campaigns in Persia (probably in A.D. 621-2, 
624-6, and 627-8) present a number of difficult problems.! However, single 
episodes are known to us in considerable detail. For the earlier (A.D. 624-6) 
campaign in Bouthern Azarbéiyjin we have no authentic report. The panegyrios 
on Heraclius composed by his contemporary Georgios Pisides contain only 
& few names submerged in the sea of Byzantine rhetoric. The best later account 
belongs to Theophanes the Confessor (who completed his work circa A.D. 810-15), 
ed. de Boor, 1885, pp. 309-310. For the final stages of the war (a.D. 627-8) 
we happily possess an exceptionally important dooument in Heraclius's own 
report dated Kanzakon, 15th March, 628. It is found incorporated in Chronicon 
Paschale (compiled otroa A.D. 629). 

The Persian tradition, as recorded in Tabari, Firdausi, eto., overlooks the 
capture of Ganzak, and Sebéos (trans. Macler, p. 81) says only that Heraclius 
arrived via Karin (Erzerum), Dvin, and Nakhchavan, and “ marching on the 
Gandzak [of Atrpatakan] he overthrew the altars of the Great Fire (Hrat) 
which was called Vinasp”. Theophanes does not explain the route which 
Heraclius followed before arriving at Ganzak, and moreover, the Greek text 
used ‘by Rawlinson (ed. Bonn, i, 471) is definitely corrupt. It is only in 
the old Latin translation prepared by the Papal Librarian Anastasius, circa 
A.D. 874-5, that the passage is complete, but as it contains an unfamiliar name 
the importance of it was long overlooked. Instead of reproducing de Boor's 
retranslation of the omitted passage into Greek we shall leave the traditional 
text in Greek and the additional passage in Latin: xol xarahaBdv d Baoràeds 
viv l'abaxdw mb in suburbanis hujus reficiebat exercitum suum. Persae 
vero, qui confugerant ad eum, perhibebant, quod Chosrohes fugiens igne 
consumpaerit omnis sata in locis illis et pervenerit ad civitatem Thebarman 
dy rfj dvaroAfj, & jj dmijpye d vads roU mupds kal rà yphuara Kpoleob, 


1 E. Gerland, Dis pers. F'eldeüge des Kaisere Heracleios, in Byz. Zeitschrift, lll, 1804, pp. 330- 
978; A. Pernice, L'Impoeraiors Hraclio, Florence, 1906. (compilative). 
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Tüv Avsav Baoidéws, kal 4 Ady tay dvÜpáxwv: abra àaßaw énl rò 
. AacrayépB éydpev 6 82 Bactteds daapas and l'ajaxóv xaradaypdver Tay 
Befapuais- kal eioeAÜàw dv ratrn mvpi dvýàwoe tov roô wupds vaóv xal 
vücay rv móàw mupl dvaAdcas xaredlmxey drlaw Xoopóov ev rois orevoîs 
« Tis > vOv MiSuv yopas, kal < ép > vara tats Sucywplas rómov 
ex Tómov 6 Koopéys sebar xal 6 'HpáxAews ToÜrov Ówbkcv moAAds 
móÀeis exdpOnoe xal xópas KTA. 

This restored text gives quite a definite picture of the events. Heraclius, 
having heard that Khusrau was in *Ganzak, marched on the town, took it, and 
in its suburbs gave a‘rest to his army. Meanwhile Khusrau moved to the town 
of Thebarmais, situated towards the east, scorching the land on his way. 
In Thebarmais [sto] was the fire-temple and the treasures of the Lydian king 
Croesus? and the ‘‘ charcoal trick ". Having taken these (treasures and fire 1) 
he moved [south-westwards] towards Dastagerd (near Rski-Baghdad). Now 
Heraclius seized Thebarmais and burnt the temple and the town. He pursued 
Khusrau through the. fastnesses of Media, but returned to take up his winter 
quarters in Transcaucasia. 

Rawlinson (p. 78), misled by the incomplete text, thought thet Heraclius 
burnt the temple of “ Ganzak ". Even such a thorough scholar as Hoffmann 
(p. 252), who felt that the text was not correct, could not make out why the 
burning of the temple was recorded not in the important Ganzak, but in the 
small town of Thebarmais. 

The key to the whole problem is given in a report quoted by Mas‘tdi, 
iv, 74, according to which Anfishirvan transferred the fire from al-Shis [wa] 
*Vülarün to al-Birka (“the pond "), which Rawlinson, rather inconsequently - 
but quite rightly, identified with Takht-i Sulayman." The Arabic and Persian 
sources refer to numerous osses when fires were transferred by the Iranian 
kings, and the striking characteristics of Takht-i Sulayman gave a sufficient 
reason for such & move: a powerful ancient fort on an isolated hill, a deep 
lake on ita summit fed by springs, the remarkable scenery of the valley and 
the situation on the road connecting Central Persian with Southern Azarbayjan, 
and further with Mesopotamia. 

If this removal of the fire had taken place under Anüshirvan (531-579) 
it becomes clear (1) that naither on his first, nor on his second, visit to Ganzak 
does Heraclius refer to the presence of a fire-temple init; (2) that the much leas 
important centre Thebarmais, "lying towards the east,” harboured a great 
temple. , 

Reo to Onbappats occur in several other sources, but the name has 
numerous variants. The earliest notice is contained in fragment 11 of Menander 
Protector, ed. Dindorf, 1871, p. 25, where the Byzantine ambaasador, Peter 

1 This fantastio detail should be compared with Tabari, 1/2, 886, where it is reported that, 
after his victorious campaign against the Khigin, Bahrém Gür presented the jewels of his 
booty to the fire-temple of Shis, as he alec attached to it the Khiqin’s wife ss a maid-servant. 


1 Vide infra, p. 265. The editor of Mas‘id!, Barbier de Meynard, brought in a new confusion 
by declaring that al-Birka (which he apparently mistook for Forg) was a town in Fers! 
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Patricius, is said to have visited the king of Persia & rQ mpocayopevopéwp 
Bi6appats. As this happened in A.D. 562 under Anüshirvàn, Mas'üdi's state- 
ment (see above) receives some indirect corroboration. Theophylactus, v) 14, 
tells the story how Khusrau II, while he was êv rà Bepayais, applied to the 
patriarch Sergius for prayers that Shirin should bear a child. Evagrius, Hist. 
Ecolestastica,*vi, 21 (ed. Bidez, 1898, p. 236) repeats this story, which again 
indicates that the said place served as residence to the king. Finally Georgius 
Pisides, ed. Bonn, 1837, p. 85, in his bombastic verse sings the arrival of 
Heraclius in rfj Aapaprdoa, which town lay “to the north of Persia and to 
the south (mpòs Nórov) of us (i.e. the Byzantine Empire) ". There Khusrau 
kept “ his Magians and his burning coals”. The poet connects the name.of 
the town with. Artashir, the conqueror of the Parthians, but it is obvious that 
the forms Bibappais Bepauais @nBappats Aapapracis represent one single 
name which we cannot yet restore. 4 

In the Shäh-nāma, Mohl, ii, 546-551 (Tehran, iii, 756—762), Kay Ka'üs, 
wishing to test Kay Khusrau’s valour, sent him against the castle Dizh-i 
Bahman. The road to it led past the gate of Ardabel. The castle, which had 
high walls (bar-shuda bara), was an Ahrimanian creation and was occupied 
by divs. By mentioning the name of God (Yazdin) Kay Khuarau captured 
Dizhi Bahman, in which he had a dome built ten lasso-lengths (kamand) 


across, with high vaults. Outside it at half the distance which a horse runs . 


(in a hippodrome 1) he placed (the fire) Adhar-Gushasp. It is probable that 
this legend (in ita post-Anüshirvànian adaptation) refers to Takht-i Sulayman, 
but the connection of the name Dizh-i Bahman with the above-mentioned 
Byzantine variants is not apparent. If a temple could be dedicated to an 
Amrta-spenta, the variant *B.6-Apyais would suggest Armaiti rather than 
Vohu-mand (> Bahman). 


A second time Heraclius arrived in Ganzak on 11th March, 628, and left ` 


it on 8th April. His first communication on the eventa between 17th October, 
627, and 1bth March, 628 (including the accession of the new king fh&ros) 
has not come down to us; but the text of his second letter, which was sent 
from “the ‘camp near Ganzak” on 8th April and read in the churches of 
Constantinople on 5th May, has survived in Chronicon Paschale, Migne, 
Pair. Graeca, xcii, pp. 1017-1022.  Heraolius's campaign in Mesopotamia has 
been examined by Rawlinson, and: we are concerned only with the last part 
of it, when, being threatened by the Persian army recalled from the West (see 
Pernice, 164), he boldly retreated into Azarbayjan, behind the Zagros chain. 
The route followed by him is known in-general ines chiefly from Theophanes, 
ed. de Boor, p. 325. ' ; i 
February, 628, was spent in devastating Shahrasfir (róv Xıdľovpov ; 
Chr. Pasch. roô Liacodvpwv); and in March Heraclius came to “the place 
called Bépfay”. Rawlinson identified the latter with Bana, on the plea that 
the original Kurdish name of this place is Bardzha (“ exposed to the sun, 


lying eastward”). Consequently in his opinion Heraolius crossed the Zagros ^ 


(Chr. Pasch. rò ópos ro Z&pa) over the Bana pass. But the name Bardsha | 
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is not known to the old geographers, and the Greeks would hardly have left 
out a long 6 in the middle of the word. It is much more probable that Báp[av 
represente the important junction of roads whioh the old Arab geographers 
call Barza and which was one of the stages on the road Dinavar- kaa 
ie. at a considerable distance to the east of the Zagros range (vide infra). 
It is quite likely that it should be identified with the present-day Saqqiz, in 
the upper part of the Jaghatü valley. This conclusion leaves us without a clue 
as to the pass which Heraclius used. It may have bean one of the Bana passes, 
but it may have been the pass of Naukhuv&n used by the Jaf tribe in its yearly 
peregrinations from Shahrasür to the sources of the Jaghatü. As Heraclius 
states that snow fell all the time from 24th February when he left Shahrazür 
down to 30th Maroh, and in the meantime, according to Theophanes, he spent 
seven days in Barzan, it is more probable that the Byzantine army hastened 
to reach a point in the warmer Jaghatü valley, instead of the more elevated 
Bana separated from the Jaghati by a pass.! From Barzan Heraclius reached 
Ganzak on 11th March. Thus his march from Shahraztir lasted seventeen days, 
, out of which a week was spent at Barzan. Ten days’ march with an army 
might have brought Heraclius both to Takht-i Sulayman and to the lower 
. course of the Jaghatii; but, while the latter even in Mongol times was known 
as a warm gishlag, the former course, on climatic grounds, is absolutely 
improbable. 

Heraclius in his missive («éAevois) to Constantinople gives some very 
important details on Ganzak which were not duly appreciated by Rawlinson. 
The emperor praises the abundance of provisions for men and horses 
(Samdvas mods kal dvÜpd mam kal dàóywv) found in the city, which had 
some three thousand houses, to say nothing of the surrounding country. The 
fortified camp (rò dwoGrov jua) was situated in the neighbourhood of the 
town, but the animals were cared for in the houses “‘ so as to secure a horse 
to each man in the camp ". It is enough to have a look at the excellent new 
photographs of Takht-i Sulayman * to recognize that there is no room at Takht-i 
Sulayman for such a considerable town.? The hill rises sharply above the narrow 
valley surrounded by peaks. Ita top, within the powerful walls, has the area 
of 880 x 820 metres (1,250 x 1,080 ft.), out of which the lake oocupios 
108 x 68 metres. The rude wintry conditions of the site are illustrated by the 
photograph taken by the late Professor A. V. W. Jackson, op. cit., 188, which 
shows Takht-i Sulayman “ buried in snow”. 

$ 8. Road Dinavar-Maragha 

The analysis of the Byzantine expedition under Mauricius pointe to the 
situation of Ganzak in the neighbourhood of the Valarath (Jaghatü); the 

1 Keleshfn—to be distinguished from the famous Kele-shin, lying much more north-west 
between Ushnü snd Ravündux (probebly used by the Byzantine troops ın A.D. 501). 

1 Bull. of the American Inst. for Iramian Ari, December, 1937, pp. 71-105. 


* A. F. Stahl, Paterm. Mii, 1905, p. 82: “Nichta deutet darauf hin dasa hier einst eine 
grössere Gtadt stand.” : 
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examination of Heraclius’s campaigns confirms the existence of the considerable 
city of Ganzak, distinct from the Fire-temple of Thebarmais; the Arab sources 
make quite certain the location of Ganzak. 

Of great importance to us is the already quoted route Dinavar-Maragha 
described in three slightly different versions. Ibn Khurdadhbih, 121, and 
Qudàmsa, 213, give distances in farsakhs, while Muqaddasi, 383, expresses 
them in stages (marhala). 


I. Khurd, Qudima. Mugaddasi. 


1, Dfnavar 

7 fare. 9 fari. 1 marhala 
2. sl-Jabürjín 

» 6 » 1 » 

3. Tell-Vàn 

T » Ton 1 € 
4. Blsar 

winter summer 

4 4 : 
5. Andar&b d 

5 5 10 1 i 
0. al-Beylagin 

6 6 8 1 »" 
7. BARZA — 

8 8 1 : 
8. B&burkhist (7) 

7 7 1 » - 
9. Marüghs 


The three authorities quoted describe also a road from Maragha to Urmia, 
which first descended southwards to Barza (stages 9., 8b., 8a., and 7.) and thence 
turned away north-westwards (vide infra, p. 253). The first part of this itinerary 
contains some important details on the road Maragha-Barsa. 


I. Kkerd. Qudåma. Mugaddast, 


9. Marügha 

6 6 1 marhala 
8b. Janza 

5 5 1 » 
8a, MüsA-Kb&dh 

4 4 1 " 
7. BARZA 

: 2 1 barid 
10. T.fiis 5 

8 6 1 marhala 
ll. Jübrrvàn 

4 4 2 barids 
12. Nirts 

7 l4 l4 1 (7) marhala 

13. Urmia 


The actual distance between Dinavar and Maragha measured on the 
1: 1,000,000 map is otrca 225 miles. As our detailed list of stages comprises 
only 50-55 farsakhs, we have to reckon a farsakh at 4,),-4 miles. Before 
we deal with the lesser points, it will be useful to check the position of the 
two landmarks Barza and Sisar, known also from other sources. The distance 
of 15 f. (61,5,.—974 m.) to the south of Marüágha would indicate the poartion of 
Barza in the region of Bikan-Sara. As, however, we know that farsakhs were 


i 
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of a " heavy " type in Azarbayjan,! we have reasons to move Barza further 
south to the important and ancient settlement Saqqiz (20 m. from Bükàn, . 
or 10 m. from Sara). This identification can be controlled by measuring another 
similar distance (corresponding to 15 f.) south of Barza which would place 
Sisar at Senne, as usually &ocepted (vide infra). 

The southernmost sector Sisar-Dinavar, equal in a straight line to 67-74 
miles, is rather too short for the distance of 20-22 f. indicated by I. Khurd and 
Qudàms. This suggests that on leaving Dinavar the road followed some 
devious course, possibly to join the high-road from Kermanshah to Senne. It 
. is also probable that in the south farsakhs were shorter than in Azarbayjan. 

After these preliminary remarks we come to a closer examination of the 
difficult itinerary, a part of which I covered in 1916, as I was travelling from 
Kermanshah to Semengàn, Dinavar, Sunghur, arid Senne. Most of the names 
are either uncertain or do not correspond to the present-day toponymy. . 

1. The ruins of Dinavar, reduced to shambles by the eagerness of local 
treasure-seekers, lies near the village Qal‘a-ji, 17 miles north of Bisutün. 

2. The name (jl IL (Qudama Seo Ft: note the article) may be con- 
nected with the tribe *Jabrakàn, Gaurakan, Gauragan, later Gürün.* Two 
villages called Jabar-abad (1) are shown on the map, one of them lying 18 
miles to the west of Dinavar (in Bilàvar), and the other north of Dinavar, 
below the Mélemas pass. Even if they are not identical with the original 
Jabarjan, they may have preserved a trace of ita ngme.? 

3. The situation of Tell-Vàn* is entirely hypothetical It may have lain 
at one of the passes leading from the Gava-rud to the valley of the Senna river 
(Qishlaq), ie. possibly near Dargah, or, if the road swung much further east, 
at Kargabad. 

4. There are good reasons for seeking Sisar in the neighbourhood of Senne, 
although the latter capital of the valis of Ardalàn seems to be a late foundation, 
and there are indications that the earlier centre ë lay more to the north, nearer 
to the sources of the Qizil-uzan (Befidrüd). 

b. Judging by the name, Andarab lay between two water-courses, possibly 
the Beffd-rüd and one of ita tributaries. 

6. Bailaqàn (a name occurring elsewhere) should be looked for on the 
upper Khorkhora. 

7. With Barsa (Theophanes: Bdplav) we come to firmer ground. Barza 
was an important point where the roads to Maraégha and Urmia forked. In the 
early ninth century A.D. it had a short-lived dynasty of ita own, Baladhuri, 331. 
It is hardly thinkable that travellers from Maragha had to come all this way 
southwards to turn off westwards. This procedure would, however, have been 
natural for a traveller from the south. It is probable that in the original 


1 Under Malik-ahih the length of a farsakh was ascertained to be: 6,000 paces in 'Ir&q, 
Kurdistan, eto., but 10,000 paces in Axarbay]Kn and Armenia; seo Nushat al-Qulab, 164 (tranal. 
161). 

* BSOAS, XI/1, p. 87. 

? I. Khurd., 121, mentions e stage Shis (without article!) at 4 fara. from Dfnavar, on the 
road to Nisar. V. infra, p 204, n. 2. 4 

* The element mtn, “a place " (Arm. avan), is frequent in North-Western Iran: Jab r-wi», 
Bafer-vin, oto., aa probably also Shirnin, Gurziein, oto. 

* Perhaps identical with the place called in Assyman sources Sigpíw; seo Minorsky, Sonna 
and Sisar in EL 
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itinerary the section Barza-Urmis continued the section Dinavar-Barza, and 
. only mechanically it was connected with the section Barza-Maragha (in reversed 
order : Mar&gha-Barza-Urmia).: There exists a direct road from fBaqqiz to 
the north-west, and in 1911 I myself travelled straight from Sauch-Bulaq to ' 
ics Saqqiz i is a very old settlement, as attested by its tall ancient mound. 

‘After Barza the rond had two variants. The name of stage 8. is mutilated, 
and no great credit can be given to the form Sabur-khast (“ Shapur has risen ”’). 
It must have lain between 8b. Janza and 8a. Mfsa-abadh. Below we shall 
speak of this stage in more detail. 

The most interesting name of the itinerary is certainly 8b. uns. In his 
edition of Muqaddasi de Goeje, p. 382, adopted the reading 54) » ,», but the 
variant o> undoubtedly indicates that the name should be restored as 
*Janza, aa in I. Khurdadhbih and Qudàma.! The addition of the word 
-rūd is a proof of the place lying on a river. There is no shadow of doubt that 
this Janza is the ancient Ganzak. Six farsakhs from Maragha indicate for it 
a position at Leylan, lying on a right affluent of the Jaghatü. Thus the Byzantine 
and Arabic sources are in agreement on the location of Ganzak where Colonel 
Monteith first placed it in 1882.4 He was struck by “ the extensive ruins of 
those solid mounds of earth which characterize all the ancient cities of Persia /". 
In his measurement “ the ruins are about 14 miles in circumference and their 
greatest extent is from east to west". He concludes: “ the city of Tabriz 
appears to be considerably too far north to agree with the position of Ganzaca, 
which these ruins do; and is situated in the coldest and most barren part of 
Azerbijén, consequently little calculated to answer the purpose of winter 
quarters for so large an army as that of Emperor Heraclius during his second 
expedition into Persia. They are also near the junction of the three roads 
leading from Ctesiphon to the capital of Persia, by Senna, Soudj-Bulak, and 
Burrandizi.” 

Rawhnson, pp. 89, 119, visited the great ruin, which he found to be “a 
quadrangular inclosure, about three-quarters of a mile in length, and half that 
distance in breadth, composed of a line of mounds, some 40 or 50 fest in 
height". He rejécted Monteith’s identification on the ground that “ Gaza 
is mentioned as the summer residence of the Median kings, but LeilAn, in the 
Miyándáb plain, is positively one of the very hottest spots in all Azerbiján ”. 
However, this objection is based on the mutilated passage of Strabo which 
must be checked in the light of the unequivocal statement in r 
about Ganzak lying in the plain, vids supra, p. 245. 


84. The Fire Temple of Shiz 
While Theophylactus makes no mention of the fire-temple in Ganzak, 
Theophanes definitely affirms that the temple was at Thobarmais. If the 


1 In faot Mugaddasl, 382, describes a direct road Markghs-Bhahrazür making no detour 
via Barxa (6 marhalas pius 30 farsekha). 

1 Bee also Bir A. Stein, op. aft., 840-851. 

* Bee also below, p. 285, Yüqüt's description of Ksxnk and Jaznaq. 

+ JRGS., 1882, pp. 5-6. 
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later compilator G. Cedrenus (end of the eleventh to beginning of the twelfth 
century A.D.) ed. Bonn, p. 121, places the temple in Ganzak (Thv l'ataxóv 
wédv), it only shows that the important passage, which has survived only 

in the early Latin translation of Theophanes, was missing in his copy, as it 
was missing in the early European editions of Theophanes. Aocording to 

, Firdausi, before the battle with Bahrám, Khusrau Parviz rode to the temple 
and there paid his devotions. The Shah-nama gives no clue to the position 
of the sanctuary. As Bahram’s final retreat was in the north-eastern direction 
(Maragha-Miyana 1), he had presumably evacuated the whole area to the 
south of the battlefield, and thus nothing stood in the way of Khuzrau's paying 
a flying visit even to Takht-i Sulayman. 

The identity of Thebarmais with the present day site of Takht-i Sulayman 
results from the evidence of Mis‘ar b. Muhalhil (first half of the tenth 
century)? who describes it under the name of al-Shiz, and from that of 
Hamdullah Mustaufi, who refers to the same site under the Mongolian name 
*Sogurlug. The importance of both texte has been convincingly demonstrated 
by Rawlinson, pp. 64 and 70. The Arab traveller has a very doubtful reputation 
for veracity as regards the lands of the Farther East (the Turks, India), but 
in Western Persia he must have actually visited several interesting places. 
Mis‘ar gives numerous details on al-Shiz (various mines, unfathomable pond) 
and the fire-temple, saying that its fire had been burning for 700 years without 
leaving any ashes. This gives & clue to the mysterious reference of Georgius 
and Theophanes (cf. also Cedrenus) to the “ charcoal trick ". It is quite likely 
too that the presence of a deep lake by the temple was instrumental in the 

‘disappearance of the ashes without trace. Mustaufi, Nuzhat, 65, says nothing 
about the temple, but connects the site of Takht-i Sulayman with the legend 
of Kay-Khusrau (and Afrasiyab), which in ita turn is closely attached to the 
temple of Adhar-Gushnasp. 

We shall now consider the references to al-Shiz throughout the ages. 

The striking site of Takht-i Sulayman must have ever excited popular 
imagination, even in Pre-Iranian and Median times. The American expedition 
found on the spot “ a considerable number of fragments of prehistoric painted 
pottery ", but the hill does not seem to have been permanently inhabited. 
The harsh climate alone fully guarantees this conclusion, and possibly the 
water of the lake, rich in mineral elements, would not have been to the liking 
of permanent residents. 


1 Cedrenus uses the same terms as Theophanes in describing the temple, the treasure of 
Croesus and “ the charooal trick’, but he adds a detailed and interesting description of a statue 
of Chosroes (of. Mas'üdI, iv, 74). He may have found it in some other source. In any case his 
looatlon of the temple in Ganzak has no decisive importance. 

1 Mis‘ar has been known through the quotations found in Y&qüt's Hu‘jom al-bwldám, and 
m Zakariya QazvinL Marquart did not live to fulfil his promise (Festschrift Sachau, p. 293) 
to study the problem of the authenticity of what goes by the name of Mis‘ar. Meanwhile two 
risdla of Mis'ar's travels have been found in the Mashhad MB. containing also a part of L Fagih 
and an important copy of I. Fedlin (incomplete). À 
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Marquart explained Shiz through the hypothetical Middle-Persian Sič 
(St&kan), which many times occurs in Zoroastrian books as the name of a 
treasure-house. There is still some uncertainty about the reading of the Middle 
Persian,’ bat Pliny in his geographical compilation mentions among the towns 
of Media Phsganzaga (var. Fiscanzaga)> which Marquart restores as “fis 
(for Si8)-canzaga, corresponding to Middle Persian *Ganj-1 Siskin. This 
restoration would take us up to the beginning of our era; but Marquart goes 
even further by admitting that Sti may be a Mannman name. Here, however, 
we enter the realm of pure speculation. Below, p. 264, we shall consider the 
possibility of a different derivation of Shis from Catast. If in Roman times the 
place (oppidum) was called *S:3, or Shiz, the Byzantine designations of it 
(Bibappats, OnBappais, etc.) are puszzling by their dissimilarity.? 

‘As the American expedition of 1937 definitely established the Parthian 
origin of the walls and the earliest buildings of Takht-i Sulayman, it is especially 
interesting to remember that Mas'üdi in the Muri, ii, 235, calls the Parthians 
* kings of al-Shīz (and) *Valaran”, and in the Tanbth, 95, adds that the 
Arshakids spent the winter in 'Iráq and the summer in “ al-Shiz belonging 
to Árarbayjàn (men bilad A)”. The existence of the fort indicates the 
direction of some important road connecting the central Iranian plateau 
with the southern basin of Lake Urmia and further with Mesopotamia. In 
case of need the fort might protect the East against danger coming from the 
West, and vice verss, particularly in times of local rising. It is possible 
that the wild population of the Caspian provinces expanded westwards along 
the road Zanjàn-Takht-i Sulayman. 

The indications that the fire-temple of Thebarmais-al-Shiz was foundod by 
the Sasanian Árdashir are very uncertain. The evidence of Georgius Pisidee 
about the stronghold Aapapracis founded by the Sasanian *Ardashir carries 
no weight, for possibly he wrote his panegyric in the moment of exultation 
after the arrival of the first reports of Heraclius’s exploits,“ when the exotic 
name of the fire-temple could not be properly ascertained. The name of the 
founder ’Apraczjp seems to be a secondary derivation from *Aap-Aprasts, 
for Georgius commits a gross error about the date of Ardashir (vide infra). 
It is true that Mis'ar's chronology, according to which the fire had been in 
existence for 700 years, is & pointer to the early part of the third century A.D., 
i.e. to the time of Ardaahir, but his hint is too vague. He says nothing about 
the removal of the fire from Ganzak to Shiz. Nor is it clear what he means by 

1 All the quotations in Marquart, Catalogue, pp. 108-0; but H. W, Balley, Zoroastrian 
problems, 230, suggests’ the reading *Gawj-i dasapihin, | 

1 Nat. hat., vi, 48. In another place he speaks, vi, 42, of the capital of Atropatene : “ oppidum 
ejus Gazao (var. Gaxo, Gaxzea), ab Artaratis 0 GOGL passuum, totidem ab Ecbetanus Medorum, 
quorum pers sunt Atropaten: "led. Detlefsen, 1004, p. 138. This indication suits Leylkn but not 
Takht-i Bulaymkn. 

* At the most ane might recognize Sis in the last element of Dar-arta-eis, but such a hypothesis 


does not solve the difficulty in the beginning of the name. 
t As suggested by the editor Queroius, ed, Migne, p. 1829, 
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the “ existence " of the fire during seven centuries. It would be unexpected if, 
in the fourth century of the Hijra when Mis‘ar visited al-Shix, the fire wére 
still burning. 

Both Mas'üdi, iv, 74, and I. Faqib, 246, have the important report on the 

. removal of the fire Ádhar-Gushn&sp to a new place. Mas'üdY's passage was 
quoted above, p. 249. I. Fagih's version is as follows: : '* *Adhar-gushnasp 
is the fire of Kay-Khusrau ; it was in Adharbayjan, but Anüshirvàn tranaferred 
it to al-Bhiz." The two reporta are identical; but Mas'üdI usually considers 
al-Shiz (wa) *Valaran as a hendiadys covering one geographical region (bad). 
He ought to have said that the fire was taken from *Valaran to the pond of 
al-Shiz. The strange terminology of I. Faqih is to be explained by the ambiguous 
position of Takht-i Sulayman. Even in Mongol times Mustaufi, Nuzhat 
al-qulūb, 87, mentions Leylin (Gansak) under the tuman of Maragha (in 
Azarbayjan), whereas (p. 64) he describes the present day Takht-i Bulaymün 
under the tuman of *lja-rud (sic—instead of the Anjarid of the printed 
edition), in Persian ‘Iraq. 

The testimony of Mas‘fidi and I. Faqih on the transfer of the fire by 
Anüshirvàn (a.D. 581-579), based on some literary Zoroastrian tradition, 
finds some indirect confirmation in Georgius Pisides. The latter’s reference to 
Ardashir as the founder of Darartasis is contradictory, but the date which he 
assigns to '* Ardaahir ” (“60 + 16 years ago ") is very significant, for 626 — 76 
= 650 corresponds to the reign of Anfiahirvin. Unconsciously Georgius may 
have quoted the date of the transfer of the fire to Takht-i Sulayman. 

The name Shix also occurs in I. Khurdadhbih, 119, Wüsre ne Spesks Gf 1) 
separately from “ Janza, the city of (Khusrau) Aparviz"; he places in it the 
temple *ÁAdhar-gushnás to which the Zoroastrian kings after their accession 
walked on pilgrimage.from al-Mada’in (Ctesiphon). Mas'üdt, too, Tanbih, 95, 
reproduces this latter detail, with some misunderstanding of the name of the 
fire Adhar kAsh for * Adhor-jushmas. 

Before the destruction of the temple by-Heraclius, Khusrau removed from 
Shiz the treasures, and apparently the fire, but, when the period of troubles 
was over, the fire may. have been reinstated in ita old place. During the final 
disruption of the Sasanian kingdom the family of governors of Azarbayjan 
temporarily played a considerable rôle in the events; see Fransahr, 112-13. 
One of them was Bahman Jaddya, of whom a gloss in Tabari, I/4, 20536, 
remarks that he was “a king (malik) whom they made king (mallakühw) 
in al-Shir”. This name, which undoubtedly must be read “al-Shiz, indicates 
the traditional importance of the place. For some time after the Arab conquest 


1 Rawlinson, 81, refers to the book “ Tebektegin ” from which Mas‘tid! borrowed his informa- 
tion on Persian antiquities. In the printed of the Muraj, H, 118, 120, tho name is given 
as al-S.Haaran (according to Christensen, Kayonides, 148: “tho chiefs of the Sake"). 
In Tonbth, 98, a different (1) book is quoted: Baykar (apparently identical with Murgj, li, 44: 
al-Auks). Marquart, Sireifeuge, 166, restored it as *Paykdr, “ Book of wars." Unfortmmately 

K  Mas'üdi's quotations contain nothing an fire-temples. ‘ 
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the Zoroastrians of al-Shiz were left unmolested, for under ‘Omar it was 
stipulated that “the people of al-Shiz should not be hindered in the special 
custom of dancing (zafn) on their festal days nor in observing their practices ” : 
Baladhuri, 326. -We cannot say whether these customs were connected with 
the survival of the temple. : 

The memories of al-Shiz in Arab geographers (I. Khurdadhbib, Mas'üdi, 
Mis'ar) have been quoted above. Tt is curious that the tenth century geographers 
- of the “ Balkhi tradition" (Istakhri, I. Hauqal) do not mention al-Shiz. 
Yüqüt is definitely puzzled by the whereabouts of the temple. In Mongol 
times a new name obliterates the memory of al-Shiz. Rawlinson’s tentative 
reading of it was Satüriq, but Le Strange's edition of the Nuzhat al-quiüb, 64, 
gives the variants (3 aJ 379% $292. Still better is the reading preserved 
in Rashid al-Din, ed. Jahn, 350: (34542 *Soqurluq. He quotes it as the 
aite of a royal Mongolian palace, in agreement with Mustaufi’s statement that 
a palace was restored there by Abaqa. The traces of this building are still 
visible at Takht-i Sulayman.1 The “Alom-êra, 106, still mentions a governor 
of “ Bujás and S.ytixluq (*Soqurluq) ", under Shah Tahmasp, and it is likely 
that the present-day name of the River Sarig, coming from Takht-i Sulayman, 
is but a further simplification of the Turko-Mongolian name become 
unintelligible.* 

The present-day “ Takht-i Sulaymān ” seems to be quite a modern (post- 
Safavid) product of popular imagination. Rawlinson’s suggestion, p. 68, that 
it might be connected with the name of the Turcoman governor of Kurdistan 
Sulayman-ahah “Iva, is without foundation, for his governorship did not 
extend so far north: Nuzhat, 107. 


$5. Phraata-Vera ` i 

Going now back to Antonius’s expedition, w "ave to bear in mind the 
great changes which had taken place in Azarbayjàn during the six or seven 
centuries separating the year 36 B.O. from the reigns of Anishirvan and Khusrau 
Parviz. 

When Antonius led his troops against the Parthians, Atropatene was still 
under its hereditary ruler Artavazd, a vassal and ally of the great Parthian 
king Phraates IV. His genealogy seems to go up to Atropates (Strabo, xi 
cap. xiii, 1), who proclaimed Atropatene independent in order not to become 
subject to Alexander. Later Artavazd joined the Romans, and his daughter 
Iotape was betrothed to Alexander, son of Antonius and Cleopatra. The last 
of the dynasty was Artavazd’s great-grandson Gaius Julius Artavazd, who 
died in Rome. i 

This peculiar position of Atropatene may have dictated a special administra- ~ 
tive arrangement, and it is not necessary that the capital of Atropatene should 


1 See D. N. Wilber in Bull. Am. Inet. Pers. Art, V/2, p. 102. . 
1 Mong, sogur “ blind, a blind man” + Turk. suffix Jug, perhaps meanir& “ a blind alley " (1). 
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have lain at the same point as the residence of a oval governor within 
the limits of a great empire. At the time of the Arab conquest, the marzubàn 
of Azarbayjan resided in Ardabil, far from the basin of Lake Urmia. But we 
do not even know how far the king of Atropatene could control the nomadic 

people (Cadusii, Amardi, Tapyri, .Cyrtii) who lived on the north-eastern edge 
of hia dominions: Strabo, xi, ch. 13, 3. 

The geographical background of Antonius’ 8 campaign is known only in 
very general outlines. The original historian of the expedition was Quintus 
Dellius, who, as a geographer, seams to have been far below the standards of 
Cngus Pompeius Theophanes of Mytilene, to whom we owe so many valuable 
details on the countries conquered by Pompeius.! 

Antonius, with his large army, 100,000 strong, had to travel through the 
dominions of his ally Artavazd of Armenia. According to Plutarch (d. orca 
A.D. 122), Vita Antonii, cap. xxxvii, Antonius left “ Armenia” to the left. 
This indication apparently refers to the capital of Armenia Artaxata, which 
lay on the northern bank of the Araxes. It is not impossible that Antonius’s 
further route is reflected in two passages of Strabo. In xi, ch. 14, 14, he speaks 
of the Armenian mountains “ “Afos and NiBapos belonging to the Taurus ” 
and of these Abos is near to the road that leads to Eobatana past the temple 
of Baris (zapd rov ris BápiBos vedv).! Although what Strabo means by Abos . 
seems to be the southern spurs of Mt. Ararat, it is possible that the name is 
still reflected in that of the small district Avayig through which pass the , 
communications between Erzerum and Khoy. In another passage, xi, ch. 14, 2, 
Strabo explains that after Niphates 3 “ comes Mt. Abos, whence flow both the 
Euphrates and the Araxes, the former towards the west, and the latter towards 
the east, and then Mt. Nibaros, which stretches as far as Media ". In fact, in 
the neighbourhood of Avajiq lie the head-waters both of the Murad-su (eastern 
Euphrates) and of the Sar’ flowing to the Araxée. As, according to Strabo, 
xi, cap. xiii, 4, Niphates merges into the Zagros, it is likely that by Nibaros is, 
meant the line of hills stretching south-eastwards along the road Avajiq- 
Khoy and then along the northern bank of Lake Urmia. 

But all these hints are very vague, and Plutarch, without any preliminary ' 
explanation, passes on to the siege by Antonius of “ the great city of Phraata,* 
“in which were the children and wives of the king of Media”. Dio Cassius 

1 In his theats on Theophanes of Mytilene, Strassburg, 1888, W. Fabricius studies also the 
fragments of Delltus. 
< * I leave the problem of the temple af Baris over which so muoh ink has been spilled; see . 
HL Stephanus, Thesowrws, Eng. ed., 1816-18, if, cooxxii-y: L. O. Valokenacr, Dissertatio de 
vocabulo Bas. Soo also Pauly-Wissows sub verbo. J. Bohrader's restoration “Mas (in Armenian : 
Ararat) for Bape is still very tempting in view of the quotation from Nicolaus Damascenus in 
Josephus, Ani. Jud., i, ty, oa Mio monnta Baris, slated towards Armenla, on: whioh many 
people took shelter during the Flood. 

? Now Ala-dagh, forming the north-eastern batrier of the Van basin. 

‘This form is repeated in the compilation called Parthica: and falsely ascribed to Appian, 
ed. Schwelghduser (1785), p. 77. Tho other variants are Ppadpra, Ppadsprov ; see Plutarch, 
VII/1 (Teubner, 191t), p. 118. 
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(wrote after a.D. 229), ed. Boissevain, 1898, ii, 309, calls the capital Praaspa 
(rots IIpaáasow TQ Barely adrOv mpoorecdv). This invasion rust have 
taken place in the summer, or the early autumn, for, according to Plutarch 
(ch. 37-8), Antonius, eager to spend the winter with Cleopatra, disregarded 
the original plan to occupy Media “ before the Parthians moved from their 
winter quarters in the early spring”. He retreated from Phraata some time ' 
after the autumnal equinox (28rd September) and before winter came on 
(ch. 40). 

This detail is not without importance for the understanding of the descrip- 
tion of Atropatian -Media in Strabo, xi, cap, 18, who quotes directly from 
Dellius, “the friend of Antonius, who wrote an account of Antonius’s expedition 
against the Parthians on which he accompanied Antonius and was himself 
a commander”. Unfortunately the decisive passage is corrupt: “ their 
summer capital lies in the plain at Gazaca < and their winter residence > in 
the strong fort Vera (Ovdepa), which was besieged by Antonius on his expedi- 
tion against the Parthians.” The words in < > were added by the editor 
Groakurd, but this only increases the difficulty about the seasons. As we have 
shown, Ganzak must be looked for near Leylin; but this place, lying in the 
plain, is one of the hottest spots in summer (Rawlinson). ^ Heraelius was 
pleased with its winter conditions (February-March). From Plutarch we 
can infer that the king’s family was caught by the siege of Phraata a con- 
siderable time before the autumnal equinox, at a period which we may con- 
sider as the conclusion of the summer season. Consequently, one would expect 
to find in Strabo’s text the summer quarters at, Phraata, and the winter quarters 
at Ganzak. 

It has been also suggested ! that the fort Vera might have been only the 
citadel of Gazaca, and already Rawlinson, p. 128, compared it with Vara of 
Vorarat and with the name of the official Bapiopavads who fled from Ganzak 
at the approach of Heraclius. However, Vararat cannot be simply equated 
with *Vara-rdt (vide supra), and the interpretation of Bapwpavüs is still 
doubtful. Iranian scholars have suggested to me such parallels as *varema-pana, 
“the one watching over defence,” or varzana-pana, ‘‘town-warden”; and 
it is even possible that the Greek form is but a rendering of Persian marzpán 
“lord of the marches". In Procopius, Bell. pers., i, 13-14, a Bapeopavas 
is quoted side by side with a mirudfys, a dignitary of similar functions. 

Neither Plutarch nor Dio Cassius mention Ganzak, but both name the 
capital Phraata/Praaspa as the place besieged by Antonius. This would 
suggest the following restoration of Strabo, xi, cap. xiii, 8: Baclrcov Satria . 
*odv* dpovpup épvuvQ Ovddpa Sep "Avrivios émoMópkgoe. It was 


1 In whioh Strabo agrees with Theophylactus, vide supra, pp. 245, 254. 

2 Of Fabricius, 237: Gaxaca—“ die Unterstads”; Vera, " wie schon der Name andeutet 
(er soll von pers. var- s&epes, arx kommen, Kramer) die Burg bezeichnete,” 

* The emendation of Tdla xal d» to I dlara oč» is duo to Fabricius. 
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Marquart in Krangahr (1901), p. 108, who offered this emendation, only leaving 
blank the name of the summer residence which I take to be Phraste. The 
difficulty about-this natural correction is that Vera besieged by Antonius is 
divorced from Platarch’s Phraate. Twenty-eight years later Marquart, 
Catalogue, 109, suggested a new reading: < xeuiepwedw > pèr ev meblep 
Spupévor T dhara, Üepwdy < bê dv Ópewf] xeluevov Dpáaama > adv dpovplp 
* épuuvp Oùépg Ómep erà. This second restoration eliminates the connection of 
Vera with Gazaka, but it takes considerable liberties with the text. 

On the situation of Phraata we are informed by Ptolemy, vi, 2 (Wilberg, 
p. 393), who quotes in one line :— 


Long. Eat. 
Zálaxa (*Gex&ka)! . 88°40’ 89°90 
Papdowa . : . 85°80" 40? 30’ 
fPodowa . , . 80*80 40? 
' Ayætára . B9? 89° $0’ 


Ptolemy is not a very reliable source,” and we have to consider only his 
general indications without putting much trust in his co-ordinates, which are 
exaggerated. Expressed in miles they are: Gazaka-Pharaspa—i17, 3; thence 
to Phanaspa—90, 7; thence to Aganzana—204, 4. There is no doubt that his 
Pharaspa, situated to the north-east-of *Gazaka, is identical with Phraata/ 
Praaspa. The final point of the table, Aganzana, is presumably Zanjan (Andreas 
in Pauly-Wissows). Phanaspa, not otherwise known, should be looked for at 
one-third of the distance from Pharaspa to Aganszana (vide infra, p. 262, n. 1). 

The nearest great centre to the north-east of Leylàn (Ganzak) is Maragha ; 
and despite a considerable discrepancy in the distances (6 farsalchs = cirea. 
24 miles uphill, instead of Ptolemy's 117-8 miles!) I venture to suggest the 
identity of Phraata and Maragha, especially in view of the old name of the 
latter preserved in Baladhuri, 330 : 55431 e+ iel Al 8s, Le. apparently 
* Afrah-rodh ? for which Yàqüt, iv, 476, gives 2543 Al. The name is definitely - 
connected with the river (Safi, Sofi-chay) on which Marāgha is situated. The 
natural conditions of Maragha, protected from the north by Sahand and 
abounding in water and vegetation, are excellent. So much ao, that both the 
Arabs (seventh to ninth century), and the Mongols (thirteenth century) made 
it their initial residence. No systematio diggings have been carried out in 
Maragha ; but its site is of greatest antiquity,‘ and it would have been quite 
natural for the ancient Atropatids to have chosen Afrah-rddh for their summer 


1 Rawlinson, 120, wrongly compares Gareca not with Zazaca, but with Asaga, which must 
have lain in the region of Maki. 

1 Rawlinson, op. dt., 121: “ from some o&use . .. there is a greater tendenoy to exaggeration 
in Ptolemy's latitudinal measurements of Western Perma than in those of any of the contiguous 
countries.” 

1 Wrongly dotted by the editor Agrth-ridh. See Minorsky, Marigha in E.I., in which the 
suggestion of Phraate == Marighs was first made. On a similar namo of a Bistan river: Avestan 
Fradaot, now Farah-rüd, see Marquart, Wehrot, 1938, p. 22. Marquart disregards the form 
Phraais and explains Phraaspe as *früSak-aspa “ fostering horses "", Briaiahe, 108; Catalogus, 
109. . 

1 Of. Meoquenem in Assales de Géograpkie, 1908, 188—144. 
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residence. Like them, the earlier il-khans resided in Maragha, and in winter 
descended to the plains of Jaghatil, in the neighbourhood of the ancient Ganzak. 

Closely connected with Mar&gha was the famous fort Riiyin-diz, which lay 
at a distance of 3 farsakhs and, in later times, often served as a shelter for 
women and treasures. I have tentatively identified it with the place called 
on Russian maps Yay-shaher (in Turkish " summer-town "), which lies 
16 kms. (circa 3 fars.) above Marágha on the slopes of Sahand. If Vera were 
to be connected with Phraata (and not with Ganzak), this might be the 
Ppovpiov épuyvdy which Antonius tried to capture! 

Strabo closes his difficult passage by mentioning (on the authority of Dellius} 
the distance between Vera and the Araxes as equal to 2,400 stades or 264-5 
English miles (1 stade = 194 yards) If by “ Araxes” is meant the nearest 
crossing of the river (near Julfa), the distance is far too great: in reality it 
would not exceed 160 miles to Leyl&n, 170 miles to Marügha (following the 
road to the east of Sahand), or even 200 miles to Takht-i Sulayman. If, however, 
Strabo, like Pliny) has in view not Julfa but Artaxata, another 90 miles should 
be added to the above distances, and as a result the eastern route from Maragha 
would approximate the requirements of the case (260 miles, instead of 264-5). 

Rawlinson, with his excellent knowlédge of geography and military affairs, 
has traced Antonius’s disastrous retreat on the supposition that the march 
began at Takht-i Sulayman and followed a road to the east of Mt. Sahand.* 
On the whole he takes the daily distance covered by Antonius's army at 
10 miles, but, as the Parthians constantly harassed the Romans and engaged 
them in fourteen battles, nothing definite can be affirmed about the various 
stages of the march. Below, I sum up Rawlinson's explanations. 


from Takht-1 Suleyman 
On the 8rd day the Romens reach a flooded valley; crossing *Aydoghmish (southern affluent of 


the Qaranghu) 

on the 7th day: & serious engagement 70 mules from Takhti Sulaym&n, in the 
kills, to the E. of the Miy&nd&b plain (?) 

days 8th to 18th: constant attacks ; along the northern skirts of Behand into 
' fho Mfhrin-rüid valley 

19th day: halt; a spacious plain appears ; the plain of Tabris 

BO miles to & brackish river Afi-chay 

march continued to a fresh water Sevalan-chay 

days 21st—26th (27th 1) 90 miles from the Savalan to Julfa 


1 Another important anaient site in the same region is the castle known now as Qal‘a-Zohik, 
on the Qaranghu ; see Monteith, op. ait., 4. It les some 52 miles east of Mariigha, and tentatively 
might be identified with Ptolemy’s Phanaspa (1). Its distance from Zanjăn is circa 100 miles. 
Thus in fact it lies at one-third of the distance Mareghe-Zanjin, and the general direction of 
the road (south-east) corresponds to Ptolemy's oo-ordinates. 

1 Plutarch, of. 41: “ Antonius was intending to lead his troops beck by the same road, which 
was through a plain country without trees,” but a Mard guide “ advised bim in his flight to keep 
to the mountains on hla right”, and took him by a "shorter road” along inhabited villages. 
The way there may have been via Sofyan—west of Tebrix—eestern bank of Lake Urmia, or 
alternatively, Sofyan-Tabrizs and round the north-eastern side of Sahand. The retreat must 


have been by some shorter cut of the eastern Sahand, and more to the north-east of the former ^ 


road (Le. hugging the western hills of Qaraja-dagh which overlook the Tabris plain). 
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In view of my different initial point I should make the following alterations 
in the scheme. As the Romans were travelling with heavy baggage and, 
especially in the beginning, had to regulate their order of retreat, three days 
would not have been too much for the passage from Maragha, or Rüyin-dis, 
into the upper valley of Qaranghu, which might be taken for the place flooded 
by the Parthians. The farther line of retreat would be round the eastern slopes 
of Sahand, from Qaranghu into the Ujan yalley. In the latter I should place 
the major engagement with the Parthians. The remaining part of the route 
' followed by Antonius would be in conformity with Rawlinson’s explanations, 
the brackish river (Aji-chay) being the only definite feature in Plutaroh's 
picturesque report. Rawlinson’s variant has some advantage of distances in 
the beginning, but the march round the south-eastern spurs of Bahand and 
the orosaing into the Ujan valley must have been a difficult task and taken 
quite considerable time. Consequently, the Maraghs version of the campaign 
meeta with no difficulty. 

Generally speaking, we have to allow for many differences between the oam- 
paigns of Antonius and of Heraclius. Antonius had lost his haggage-train and 
had before him a highly mobile and cunning enemy. His story does not seem 
to expand beyond the dominions of Artavazd of Atropatene, and it would have 
been very rash on his part to push forward so deep into the foe’s territory as 
Takht-i Sulayman. On the way to it, there should have been some echo of 
his passage through Gansak, whereas to besiege Phrasta he may have turned 
off the main road somewhere near Bināb, before reaching Ganzak, and without 
tackling the problem of a large city which lay in the plain and was open to 
the counter-attack of the light Parthian cavalry. By no means should we forget 
the fact that the expedition of A.D. 591 carried out a detailed reconnaissanóe 
of the country which was-of great use to Heraclius. Antonius had no such 
advantage and was moving in terra $noognita. 

. Consequently, all the uncertainties weighed, I should stress the important 
similarity of the names Phraata and Afr&h-rüdh, in order to separate Phraata 
from Gansak and Shix, and to locate it at Maragha. 


£6. Lake Cédast 

; In addition to the difficulties presented by pur texta we have to cope with 
some special complications in the toponymy of Azarbayjān. Under the 
Besanians, the ancient Iranian mythology, which has in view chiefly Eastern 
Iran, was fitted into the background of Asarbayjan. The real geographical 
names, like Ganzak, belonged to definite places, but legends could be located 
anywhere and simultaneously at different points. Such is the purely mythical : 
lake Vari Üefast (Avestan Caééasa)* in which Afrisiyab (Fratrasyan)’ 
tried to escape from Kay Khusrau. 

MANCA RE DR RUM aT aka 


whioh Antonine launched from Phraata (Plutarch, ch. 8040). 
: 2 I doubb Horxfeld's statement abou’ the date of the Kay Khoaran cyole being “ wirkliche 


Geographic”, Arch. Mit, TIS, p. T2. 
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. Firdaus, vii, 140, in his version of the battle fought between Khusrau 
Parviz and Bahram Chübin (vide supra) says that Khusrau hastened towards 
Lake *Chéchast (cleverly restored by Rawlinson from the traditional Khanjast). 
As we know, the historical battle took place in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Lake Urmia, and this settles the problem in this particular case. The details 
are more confused in the legend of Afrasiyab, ed. Mohl, iv, 195-200. This 
Iranian hero takes refuge in a grotto near Barda‘ (Partav, in Transcaucasia) 1 
and' then throws himself into the sea called Ab-i Khanjast (*Chéchast) in the 
neighbourhood of the fire-temple of Adhar-gushnasp. Apart from the confusion ` 
of *Valaran (oU) with al-Ran (o1 Sh, already discussed on p. 247, it is 
possible that Barda‘ (or cə y) has been mis-read from Maragha (421^), as 
precisely the same misunderstanding took place in Miskawayh's report on the 
Russian raid on Barda'a, see The Eclipse, ii, 64. These corrections take us 
back to Lake Urmia, and even the detail on Afrasiy&b being lassoed from 
“an island” improves the chances of our restoration (*Maragha), for there 
are islands in Lake Urmia. | 

At first sight, the names CéSast and al-Shiz seem to be of different origin ! ; 
but there are some indicationg of the possible passage of the former into the 
latter. We can follow the traces of such changes only in Islamic times. The 
Iranian sound č is rendered in Arabic both by j and š. Aocording to Tabari, 
1/2, 616, Afrasiyab hid himself in the pool (ghadtr) known as ciele jo “ well 
of *Jàsf", var. Bar-jast, which Hoffmann, 251, reading the alif with «mala, 
restored as *Bar-Cést, while he took bar for Iranian var “a lake, pond”. A 
similar reduction may lurk in the name of the last stage before Maragha which 
is greatly disfigured in the manuscripts: I. Kh., 120, owl yl. or | ge, 
Qudá&ms, 212, cu Lye, Muq., cea sal or coll yal, In the light of Tabari's 
text, Muqaddasi’s form might be restored as * lL h bi’r al-Cést.* In I. Balkht’s 
Férs-nama, 50 and 79, the fire-temple of Azarbayjan is located at Jis (< *Cés, 
Öz). Yadqiit, iii, 354, regards Shīz as the Arabio (?) form of the earlier Jus. 
These examples indicate the possible links in the evolution of the name, but 
the passage of (és into Shīz (*Shé 1) points rather to some purely Iranian 
dialectal differences (Parthian, Kurdish 1). 

We have seen that the earliest location af Čēčast is connected with Lake 


1 Nasawi, the biographer of the Khwüraxm-ahkh Jalal al-Din (p. 225), boldly indicates the 
exact place of the event in the highlands of Bards'a& [In the DundaMsha, xxii, 8, tho “lake of 
Khuarau ” is placed at 50 farsakhs from ÜS5est. Even reckoning 1 far. = 8 mike, tho distance 
would take us beyond Zanjin. E. W. West identified Khusr&u's lake erther with that of Van, 
or with Sevan (Gokche). The latter is preferable, as Van has no connection with Khusrau.] 

1 Two other SM (without the article) are known, Schwars, op. alt, 708, 917, bub their 
names are doubtful: one of them (perhaps *Bir) tn Shohraziir, and the other (var. Sir) at & fars. 
north of Dinavar. V. supra, p. 253, n. 3. 

* There was of course a temptation to take C&vest for C55-asi “it 1s Ces”. 

1 The restoration of this name with -bAds, “a dam, a road rammed down," is unlikely. 
On bhtet seo Herzfeld, Arch. Mi, 11/2, 80-8. 
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Urmia, but the modified name *Shés was apparently reserved for the site of 
Takht-i Bulaym&n, which, even before the transfer of the fire, may have been 
alternately identified with the death of Afráaiyáb (see Mas'üdi, ii, 131). Tabari's 
expression “ the ghadsr of *Üzst ” undoubtedly refers to some pool, and could 
not have been applied to such a vast expanse of water as Lake Urmia. 

It is even possible that “ Afrüsiy&b's pool" was sometimes located at 
a quite different point in the same region. Should our restoration of Muqaddasi's 
stage prove right, it would indicate that some place in the neighbourhood of 
Ganzak/Janza was also connected with the same legend. As Ganzak lay at 
6 farsakhs to the south of Maragha, and *Bi’r Jast (Sabur-khast) at 7 farsakhs 
in the same direction, we can think for it of some place in the neighbourhood 
of Miyan-du-ab, where several dams are in existence (on the Tatavu, on the 
Leylan river), to say nothing of the flooded stretches of land. 

This brings us to a very curious discrepancy in Yaqit. Frankly distrust- 
ful ‘of Mis‘ar, Yàqüt concludes the quotation from the latter’s report on 
al-Shis with his own remark that “the people of Marügha and that region 
call this [sto] place Kama”. In a special short paragraph on Karna, iv, 272, 
Yaqit locates it at 6 farsakhs from Marágha (cf. I. Kh. and Qudáma), saying 
that "therein [stc] is the temple of the Magians and the ancient fire-temple 
and a very high portico (wodn)”. Further under Jasnag, ii, 72, he repeats 
practically the same statement. No doubt is possible that Yaqtit is thinking 
of Ganzak (Leylan). 

Mis'ar waa the only traveller to visit the remote site of Takht-i Sulayman 
and there to see the remains of the temple, which even now are said to be 
discernible on the spot (D. N. Wilber). But we cannot say whether Yaqiit 
saw the ruins of Ganzak, although he must have passed quite close to them.! 
His reports seam to confirm the supposition that in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient town there still survived some recollections of the time when the fire- 
temple (with all its legendary associations) stood in it. 

We have but to repeat that the whole legend of Čēčast is an unhistorical 
fiction, only artificially connected with the real facts about Ganzak and the 
fire-temple of Adhar-Gushnasp. 


This brings us to the end of our article, in which, contrary to Sir H. 
Rawlinson, we have tried to distinguish between Phraate, Ganzak, and the 
later sito of the firetemple at Thebarmais = Shtz — Takht-i Sulayman. 
Additionally we have considered the various ways in which the ancient myth 
of Cadast was located. 


I dedicate this paper to my friend Professor E. H. Minns, F.B.A., who has 

again put me under obligation by drawing a view of Takht-i Sulayman. 
Cawnarpa, 22nd June, 1944. 

1 Boe Wustenfeld, J&ctt's Reisen, in ZDMG, xviii, 1864, p. 441. Yiqfit definitely says that 
he visited Basw8 which lies to the south-west of Lake Urmia, but his road to Marigha must 
have lb Ganzak considerably to the south-east. 

1 In the Bundahisha, xxii, 8. 


On the Greek Sources for the History of the Turks in 
the Sixth Century 
By 0. A. MACARTNEY 


ie the Ka ones an attempt will be made to resolve certain obscurities 

in the references made by Byzantine writers to the Turki nations of 
Central and Western Asia in that period—the aixth century—when the two 
civilizations first came into contact. It is hoped thereby to throw additional 
light on the situation of the various Turki tribes at that date. 

The central question is that of the identification of the Avars (' ABdpeis) 
of the Byzantines with the Juan-Juan or Jwen-Jwen of the Chinese—an 
identification commonly accepted by scholars since the days of Chavannes * 
and admitted by most modern authorities, including Marquart * and Németh ! ; 
but questioned by Parker on geographical grounds, and by other ANAN 
by reason of a small but important and quite definite chronological discrepancy. 

The Juan-Juan were the most important race in Central Asia from about 
A.D, 300 or 315 until the middle of the sixth century. Their centre appears to 
have been somewhere near Karakofum.* After a.D. 546, according to Chinese 
sources, the nation known as the Turks, who had formerly been subjects of 
the Juan-Juan, revolted against their masters, utterly defeating their Khagan, 
Anakwe. His successor carried on the straggle for a few years, but had to take 
tefuge with the Chinese, and the Turks were strong enough to insist on the 
massacre of the survivors of the nation in A.D. 555.5 

The Greek references to the Avars begin with a passage from Priscus, 
quoted in excerpt by Suidas (s.v. “ABapis) and by Constantine Porphyrogenetos 
(Exc. de Leg. Gent., ed. de Boor I. 586),* according to which the Saragari, 
Urogi, and Onoguri were ejected from their hames between A.D. 461 and 465 
by an attack from the Savirs, who were fleeing before the Avars, who had 
themselves been driven from their homes by nations inhabiting the shores of 
the Ocean, and emigrated on account of excessive mista from the Ocean, and 
a great plague of gryphons. The first-named nations sent embassies to the 
Empire, and we find them afterwards on the Volga and Pons of the Blaok 
Bea; the Savirs, north of the Caucasus. 

Then silence falls on the Avars for 100 years; after which we come to the 
well-known series of events pegmming d in A.D. 558. For these the sources are 
fairly numerous. 

1 Histoire générale des Huns, ll, p. 384. 

1 Krandahe, p. 53. 

3 A Honfoglalé Magyarság Kialakulása, pp. 100 ff. 

4 Parker, A Thousand Years of ths Tariars, 2nd ed., p. 118. 

* Ibid., p. 191. Németh, op. cit., p. 101, puts the dato at A.D. 552. 

* Q. Moravosik, Zur Geschichie der Onogurex, Ungarische Jahrbucher, Ba x, Heft 1/2, pp. 565, 


proves ocnoluaively thas the extract from Constantine 1s simply an abbreviation of that from 
Buidas. 
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(1) Menander tells us that a nation bearing the name of Avars arrived at 
the territory of the Alans about A.D, 558 and sent envoys to Constantinople. 
Justinian sent them to make war against the Hunnish tribes north of the 
Caucasus. Thereafter they attack the Slavonio Ante also; and then send 
a second embassy to ask for land within the frontiers of the Empire. 

(2) Thereafter, according to Theophanes, * the Hermichiones, the nation 
living this aide of the barbarians next to the Ocean ” sent to Constantinople 
asking Justinian not to give the Avars land. 

(3) Theophanes Byrantinus, quoted by Photius, describes this nation as 
"the Turks livirlg east of the Tanais, formerly called Massagetm, whom the 
Persians in their own tongue call Kermiohiones ”.3 The name of their king 
was 'AcijÀr or ' AokiíXros. i 

Theophanes dates the embassy at July, A.D. 563. 

(4) Corippus refers to the same embassy, calling the king Soultor.* 

(5) Next comes another fragment from Menander, as follows: “ Silzibul, 
the leader of the Turks, having heard of the flight of the Avars, and how they 
had gone off after ravaging the territory of the Turks, said in his boastful 
barbarian way that ‘ they are not birds to escape the sword of the Turks by 
flying through the air, nor fish to evade us by taking refuge in the depths of 
the sea, but they roam about the surface of the earth ; and when I have finished 
my war with the Epthdlites, I shall attack the Avars and they shall not escape 
my assault’. With these boastful words Bilribul is said to have started on 
his campaign against the Epthalites.” 5 ` 

(6) In 568 the Turks sent an embassy (their first) to Constantinople. By 
this time the Epthalites had been subdued. The Greeks also asked: “ tell us 
how many of the Avars escaped from the dominion of the Turks (rs ray 
Toópkav ádqvlacev émxparelas) and if any are still with you (rap dui). The 
answer was: some are still our subjects, and those who ran away somewhere 
number, I suppose, about 20,000.* 

(7) The embassy proved a success, and a return embassy was sent to 
Central Asia in the same year. The Turks are here described as “the Turks 
formerly called Sakai ”.7” On this occasion no reference was made to “ Avars ”. 

(8) In Tiberius’ second year, however, yet another embassy was sent. 
_This time the Roman envoy, Valentinus, came in for a bad time from his host, 
the Turkish Khagan Turxanthus, who accused the Greeks of allying themselves’ 
with “his slaves the Varchonites (meaning the Avars)” (rois 89 8) 
Odapxwvrlras rois tperépos BoUAow — d9:jAov bê rods ' Aflápovs) who were 


1 Heo, de Leg. Gent. fr. 1-8 (de Boor, pp. 442 ff.).. 

* Theoph. Chron., ed. de Boor, p. 239. 

* Phot. Bib. ood. 64 kept yícoes. 

“In Jusi., ili, 500 ff. 

3 Menander, Hao. de Seni, pp. 354-5. 

* Hsc. ds Leg. Gent., fr. 7], p. 452. VI : 

* Heo. de Leg. Rom., fr. d, p. 102 : r&v Todpxaw ray LaxGe xalouérom rò wadhar. 
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Turkish subjects, and whom he would come and destroy as soon as he 
wished. 

(9) Finally, Theophylactus Simocatta reporta * a letter purporting to have 
been written to Mauricius in A.D. 598 by the Turkish Khagan “ boasting of 
his victories ". According to this the Khagan first conquered the “ Abdelites ”, 
then allied himself with “ Stembischada ”, and then subdued the Avam, whose 
survivors fled to the Taugas (the Chinese) and the Mukrit (Mu-ko, a Tonguz 
race north of China 1)? ; then he attacked the Ogor. 

There follows a Me digres&on. The Ogor, it is explained, were a powerful 
nation living to the east, near the River Til which the Turks call “ black ”. 
Their oldest princes, from whom some of their tribes took their names, were 
called “Var” and “ Hunni" (Oddp kal Xovw). In Justinian's day some of 

. these tribes fled to Europe and took the name of Avar ; these were the European 
Avars, who should more properly be called pseudo-Avars. To this day some 
of them bear the names of Var and Hunni. 

Then the Khagan subdued the Coloh and afterwards peeved victorious 
in a civil war, eto. 

The above (first) description of the Avars’ end tallies so well with that given 
by the Chinese sources of the end of the Juan-Juan that it is hard indeed to 
resist the oonolusion that the two nations are identical. Two objections have, 
as we said, been raised :— 

Parker declares that the frontier of the Juan-Juan did not reach far enough 
west to justify the identification. The empire of their first great ruler, Zaron, 
is said to have extended no further west than Harashar—at the most Tarbagatai 
or Kuldsa.* He is said, indeed, to have annexed the remnants of the Hiung-Nu 
north and north-west of his xingdom ; but even so Parker does not believe 
that his empire reached as far west as the Issyk-Kul, and says that “ there is 
not the faintest trace of any Jwen-Jwen intercourse with any western people, 
except the Epthalites and the people north-west of Ili ”.5 

On the other hand, the Annals of Wei (c. C II fol. 15) say that “ the kingdom 
of the Ta Yite-Chi (Kušan Huns) ... was bordered on the north by the Jwen- 
Jwen, and they were many times exposed to their attacks. They therefore 
moved westward and established themselves in the city of Polo ".* The 
reference is to a date about A.D. 450, and the move of the Kušan was from the 
Oxus valley, with the centre at Merv, to the district between the Caspian and 
the Aral Sea, Po-lo being probably Balxan or BaAady, east of the present Bay 
of Krasnovodsk.’ 

This passage shows the Juan-Juan well to the west of Lake Balkash in 


1 Ibid, fr. 14, p. 205. 

* Theoph. Bim. VII eo 7-9. 

3 Chavannes, Documents sur les Tous-Kiows Occtdentoug, p. 228. 
* A Thousand Years of the Tartars, p. 117. 

5 Ibid., p. 121. 

* Ott. Bpecht, Miudes sur P Asis Centrale, pp. 11, 12. 

' Marquart, Braadahr, p. 55. 2 
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the middle of the fifth century, and it is worth noting that the migration of 

the Kušan before them, reported by the Chinese, almost coincides in time with 

the flight of the Savirs before the Avars related by Priscus. In the latter case 
“the Avars were themselves fugitives before peoples living eastward of them 

again, mista and dragons ; while the Juan-Juan had shortly before been heavily 
“defeated by the Chinese.* 

The ooincidence, if it is one, seems very remarkable. Moreover, it is not 
absolutely necessary to assume from Priscus’ story a permanent establishment 
of the Avars at all far to the West; there are instances enough of nomadic 
races fleeing hundreds of miles after a defeat such as the Juan-Juan had then 
suffered (which, it must be emphasized, was a military defeat at the hands of 
Chinese generals, not an attack from another nomadic race bent on seizing, 
their feeding-grounds) and returning afterwards to their own homes. Parker’s 
geographical scruples are thus superfluous.’ | 

The chronological difficulty is that the Chinese sources place the destruction 
of the Juan-Juan much earlier than Theophylactus puta the fall of the 
“ Avara”, and in any case before the destruction of the Epthalites, which 
probably did not take place until at least after &.D. 562.4 

Chavannes’ attempt to get round the difficulty by suggesting that the 
“ Abdelitea ” are not identical with the Epthalites * is wholly unconvincing. 

This difficulty also, however, can be resolved if we remember two things. 
Firstly, it is important to realize that the whole of Theophylactus’ story cannot 


1 Németh, op. ait., p. 110, quotes Bisurin, Sobrasiej Seedéai for a great campaign waged by 
the Chinese against the Juan-Juan in a.p. 458. v 

3 Professor Németh, indeed, argues (op. ait., pp. 107, 188 £.) that the whole operation took 
place muoh further easi than has usually been supposed : that the Ogur tribes had previously 
been living on the Irtisch, the Savira beyond them again, and that the result of the Avare attack 
was that the Bayirs moved only as far as the Irtisch, the Ogurs to the, Volga. It is true that 
we find later traces of a Sibir kingdom on the Irtasoh ; true also that the '' Ocean " referred to 
by Prisons is cartainly not the Caspian but rather the distant ocean surroundmg the world, and 
the ultimate osuses of the great movement are conceived as lying very far to the East indeed. 
On the other hand, the Savirs appear, not long afterwards, north-castward of the Cencasus, and 
to explain this, Németh has to assume a further mgrstion, of which we have no trace, af all or 
part of the nation. It seems to me much more plausible to take the traditional view, which 
brings the Savirs on to the Volga and the Saraguri, Onoguri, and Ogors westward of it, Le. to 
the Don district. There is, however, no reason to suppose that the whole of the Savirs were 
drigen westward ; part, perhaps the bulk of the nation, may well have remained behind on the 
Irtisoh. Stmilariy, not all of the Ogur tribes will have been driven weetward-by the Savirs. Of 
the three nations mentioned by Priscus, only the Onogurs play anything of & part in Jater history. 
The Beraguri vanish from the scene almost immediately ; the '' Urogi ” are not heard of again 
at all in any original source (since the list given by the so-called Zacharias Rhetor is & mere 
compilation from Priscus, Procopius, Monander, eto), and even if we assume their identity with 
the Ogors or Uigura, those, too, are very unimportant as neighbours of the Empire during the 
next oentury. Clearly, therefore, these “ Ogurs” were only a small fragment of the whole 
important and numerous nation. 

3 Tho accounts of this are not dated, but aooording to Jaber, Chosroes undertook his 
campaign against the Epthalites after his peace with Rome (A.D. 562) and after intervening 
campaigns agamet the Khazars and the Arabs (Fabaxi, tr. Noldeke, pp. 168-1). 

* Documents, pp. 250 £ 
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posaibly, as some early oritica assumed, be a textual reproduction of the Khagan’s 
letter of 598. To prove this, it is only necessary to point out that the Khagan 
ascribes to himself the victory won over the Kpthalitea forty years previously, 
and says that he accomplished this in alliance with “ Stembischada”; but 
Stembischada was not his ally but his- predecessor, being identical with 
Menander’s Silzabul or Dilzabul.2 

In fact, only the exordium and possibly the end of the letter are ganuine 
quotations. The rest of the passage is really a long digression on the Eastern 
peoples, in which Theophylactus appears chiefly to be quoting from memory, 
his main source (direct or indirect) being, quite clearly, Menander. It is very 
important to realize this. 

Now, Menander, although he mentions that Turxanthus describes the 
European Avars as '"Varchonitea", invariably refers to them himself as 
“ Avars ”, and this was clearly the name under whivh the nation was known in 
Constantinople. If, therefore, it transpires to be true that these “ pseudo- 
Avars” were not identical with the real Avars, and if the references to. 
“ Avars " which appear to occur too late can be ascribed to the false, and not 
the true Avars, then our difficulties vanish. 

Regarding the former point there is nothing a priori impossible, or even 
improbable, in Theophylactus story. The name itself, aa Németh points out,” , 
aimply means “rebellious, disobedient ”, and is precisely such an appellation 
as would easily be aasumed by a fragment of a nation. The references in 
Menander and Theophanes need, then, present no difficulties, since all of them 
refer to the “ pseudo-Avars ". Theophylactus’ description of the flight of the 
“ Avars ” to the Taugas and Mukrit obviously, it is true, refers to the true 
Avars and not to the pseudo-Avars; and he ale dates this campaign after 
the Epthalite War. But we have shown that he is only summarizing, and 
roughly enough, and may easily have been misled as to date by the passage in 
Menander (No. 5 above) which indicates that the Turks would take on the 
“ Avars ” after the Epthalites. Menander was speaking here of the pseudo- 
Avars, but Theophylactus misread him, or remembered him inaccurately. 

The true Avars, then, are really identical with the Juan-Juan, but our 
information concerning them is sadly reduced. It now consista of : the passage 
from Priscus * ; the story in Theophylactus of their flight to Taugas and Mukrit, 
and his remark that they were “ keld to be the most active people among the 
Scythians ",* and, presumably, that their supreme ruler was called Khagan 
(since their imitators took the title with the name). 

The true reading in the second passage quoted.above is probably BapBápov, 


1 Ibid, p. 229. 

* Op. ott, p. 105. . 

* These are, of course, the true and not the false Avars; the point is missed by Fehér, 
DBulgarusch- Ungarischs Beziehungen, p. 20. 

t Theoph. Sim., lii, 7, p. 284, ed. Bonn. Myerai ydp dw rois diven trois ZkvÜuig rd r&r 
' A Báposr Varatras drrpeyécraror Dov. 


/ 
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the whole passage being most likely a’ reminiscence of Priscus, and through 


. him of Herodotus. 


The remainder of our references all refer to the “ pseudo-Avars”; but 
before we can turn to them we must consider briefly the third nation playing 
a role in our sources: the Kermichiones. 

Who were these people ? They cannot have been the Turks— Toue-Kioue, 

since their embassy reached Constantinople while the Avars were still negotiating 
with Rome for settlement inside the frontier—probably, therefore, as early as 
A.D. 558, whereas the true Turks appeared there first in 568 ; further, their 
ruler's name was ’Aox7}Xr or Scultor, while the Khagan of the Turks at that 
time was Silzabul, Dizabul, or Istàmi. Neither can they have been the Juan- 
Juan, as Marquart suggests ; nor the Epthalites, who were well known to the 
Byzantines and would not have been described in this way. Moreover, the 
Epthalites were known as White Huns, and Mr. Bailey has pointed out that 
the word Karmir yyón, meaning Red Chyon, occurs in a Pahlavi text in 
juxtaposition with Spét yydn, or White Chyon. The name Chyon, originally 
that of some other race, was “ transferred later to the Huns owing to the - 
similarity of sound "3  ' 

The nation can hardly be other than that high appears in the fourth 
century, under the name of Chionite, in the steppes on the north-west frontier 
of Persia. These Chionites were probably a branch of the Huna, the other 
branch of which afterwards appeared in Europe; the latter appear to have 
attacked and conquered the Alans, then living between the Ural and the 
Volga, about A.D. 360,* while the first mention of the Chionites is dated A.D. 856.4 . 
In the fifth century the names replaced by that of the Kušan or of the Kidarite 
Huns, who are clearly identical with the Kušan. The Kušan had, as we said, 
moved westward from the Oxus valley about A.D. 450. Most of the Kušan, 
however, emigrated to India after the defeat inflicted upon them by Peroz in 
A.D. 468.5 Some writers have assumed that the Epthalites, who had crossed 
the Oxus and settled in the old Bactria about A.D. 425, now absorbed the 
remnants of both Kušan and Chionites *; but there is no evidence to support 
this. The power of the Epthalites never extended. so far as we can tell, to the 

. northern as distinct from the eastern frontiers of Persia, whereas the Kidarite 
Huns were so far west as to constitute a danger to the Roman Empire, as well 
as to Persia.” Meanwhile, the Huns continued to be active on the morth at 
least up to the end of the fifth oentury.* 

1 Procopius D.B. Persico, p. 10: rò Obar raw 'Rp Galery tros, oKow«p Aalxous 

* Bullsin of the Sohool af Oriental Studies, vol. vi, part 4, pp. 945-8. 

* From a Chinese source quoted by Hirth, Ueber Wolga-Husnen und Hiwxg-Nw (S.B. der 
k. b. Ak. dor Wiss. su Munchen, phil. hist. KL, 1899, p. 248). ` 

* Ammianus Marcellinus, xvi, 9, 2, 4. 3 Priscus, fr. 41, of. Marquart, Erandakr, p. 58. 

* Bee von Wesendonk, Kusan, Ohiontten wad Hepthaliten (Klio 20, pp. 866 ff.). 

RHONE: 83, 37; Pa. Josh. Stylites o. 9. 


* Btylites, loo. alt., refers specifloally to the “Huns celled Kushunawe". Certainly many of 
tho campaigns against the Huns described by him, by Zacharias Rhetor, eto., must refer to the 
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The statement that they were known as “ Turks ” is very interesting, and 
is not, I am convinced, confined to Theophanes. I believe Menander to be 
referring twice to the Kermichiones under the name of Turk, where it has 
usually been supposed that he is speaking of the Toue-Kioue. These passages 
occur in the fragment quoted above as No. 5, the words “ having heard of the 
flight of the Avars and how they had gone off after ravaging the territory 
of the Turks". And again in No. 6 “how many of the Avars escaped: from 
the dominion of the T'urks ". It is true that we thus find the name “ Turk” 
used almost in consecutive breaths to describe different peoples; but it must 
be remembered that we probably have here, not Menander’s original text, but 
only summaries. It seems certain from the embassy of 563 that the pseudo- 
Avars had been the subjects, not of the Toue-Kioue but of the Kermichiones 1; 
also the wording in passage No. bis Wirang dead f the seforenóe Webs to 
Silzabul’s own territories, while his cheerful and unoonterned attitude would 
contrast oddly with that of Turxanthus at the later period. It will be noted, 
in fact, that the Toue Kioue establish a claim over the pseudo-Avars only 
after their conqueste in Western Asia, not before. 

The ambiguity, moreover, is probably lees than we suppose. It will be 
noted that Theophanes describes the Kermichiones as the '' Turks, formerly 
called Massagete ", while Menander calls the Toue-Kioue “ Turks, formerly 
called Sale ". The distinction is probably deliberate, and affords at the same 
time a valuable clue to the- positions of the tfvo nations. The Kermichiones 
lived in the homes of the old Massagets, vir. on the Jaxartes and the Aral ; 
. the Toue Kioue further east, in the homes of the old Sacs. 

There is another passage in Theophylactus Where the name appears to be 
used in the same way. A pseudo-Avar dignitary, having got one of the wives 
of his Khagan into trouble, decided “ to flee to his ancestral tribe. These are 
Huns, living in the East, neighbours of the Persians, and to many more 
familiar under the name of Turks" tots xal Tojpkovs droxaAety moAAots 
yvopuquorepov) 3 l 

The name “ Turk ” appears to have been used at an earlier date still for 
the peoples living north-west of Persia. Tabari uses it of the Kušan Huns in 
the fourth century, and both he and Dinawari tell of an inrodd by “ Turks "' 
in the reign of King Bahram V (420—438). In view of the Byzantine usage 
which we now see to have been Hoqnent, it is difficult to dismiss these references 


Pa 


northern frontier, E caudae x Ho ENE T PE SA 
subsidies against the latter. Some of the Huns in question must, indeed, have been neither in 
Epthaltte nor in Kukan-Chionite territory, but north of thd Caucasus ; but in view of the vagueness 
of our sources it is impossible to assign each reference to tts proper subject. 
1 Of. Theophanes, and in particular Corippus loo. alt. 
Quos contra ingratos defendimus, arma paramus ? 
Obstamus dominis, profugis damus ostia servis t 
2 Theoph. Bim, 1, 8, 5. E 
* Marquart, Erandahr, pp. 50-2. Tabart, tr. Noldeke, p. 99. 
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as purely anachronistic; but it may be necessary to revise our estimates of 
the first appearance of the name. i 

The Kermichionites, then, are identical with the Chionites of two centuries 
previous, and in the middle of the sixth century clearly ruled over a considerable 
empire north of Persia, in the Jaxartes-Aral district. They must have played 
a part in the history of the time and age much larger than has generally been 
recognized.! g 

Tt is quite clear from our various accounts of the embassies—Corippus is 
explicit on the point—that the pseudo-Avars had been subjects of the 
Kermichiones. For the rest we have only one statement of the first importance 
on their origin : the remark of the Turkish Khagan, preserved by Menander, 
that their real name was “ Varchonites ” (Ovapywvira:). Unhappily, this does 
not get us much further. Marquart explains the name as “ denizens of the 
Orkhon ” 2; but this is only conjecture. Németh is able to adduce a very 
similar Mongol tribal name,’ but this does not show us where our race was 
residing in the fifth century. More important is his information that the pseudo- 
Avars belonged linguistically to the same branch of the Turkish family as the 
Huns and the Toue-Kioue, and not to the Ogur or Bulgar branch which was 
living at the time on the Volga and the Black Sea.* 

Theophylactus appears to tell us more, but the appearance is deceptive. 
It is most important to keep firmly in mind that in the passage in question, 
viz. in the alleged letter from the Turkish Khagan (excluding its beginning 
and end), Theophylactus is not an original source, but is only direotly or 
indirectly epitomizing Menander, and distorting him in the process. His state- 
ment that the pseudo-Avars^were originally a federation of tribes known 
respectively as “ Var" and “ Chunni" is clearly a mistaken rationalization 
of the writer’s own : an attempt to be intelligent about the name Varchonite. 
The “ Vars ” are the Avars (= pseudo-Avars), the Chunni the Bulgars, who, 
as we know, were almost as numerous in the Avar kingdom in Hungary as 
the Avars themselves, undoubtedly ihcluded Hunnish elements, and were 
frequently described by the Greeks as Huns. This point is confirmed by 
Theophylactus’ statement that the Kotzageri, who “ were also of the Var and 
Chunni ", fled from the Turks to the Avars.’ 

Now, the Kotzageri were, in fact, a component of the Avar kingdom in the 
West, and almost as numerous as the Avars themselves, whom they considered 
rather as their equals than their superiors *; but they were never '' Varchonites", 
but Bulgars by origin. Incidentally, the figure of 10,000 in Theophylactus’ 

1 Németh, for example, m his admirable work, ignores them altogether ; ho also goes slightly 


astray m his oonoluzions by accepting literally (apparently) Theophylactus’ inventions on the 
origins of the pseudo-Àvars. i 


e.a “m 


Menander, fr. 3, exc. de Leg. Geni., p. 443. 
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acoount is also taken Bon Menander, and most likely the hordes of Tarniach 
&nd Zabender could be equally well identified if we had Menander's work 
.complete.1 

We may, therefore, disregard the story about the Var and Chunni; and 
we must proceed no less cautiously with the statement that the pseudo-Avars 
were an Ogor tribe. It may be remarked, to begin with, that even Theophylactus 
does not say that the pseudó-A vars themselves lived on the “ Til" ; but only 
that they were an Ogor tribe, and that the Ogors lived there. This, again, 
we can almost certainly trace back to Menander, who mentions the Volga 
under its familiar name of ' Ar:jA (in the form of ' Arrí(Aa) and shows Ogors 
living on it. He does not, it is true, use the epithet “ black ” in the fragments 
of his work remaining to us; but then we do not possess all his writings. The 
Volga was, of course, in the East to a Greek, so there is no need to boggle at 
the phrase apds Tv AN or, with Marquart, tò identify the T(A with 
the Togla. 

The fao, however, remains that Theophylactus does tell us that the pseudo- 
Avars were an Ogur tribe (which, linguistically and anthropologically,* is not 
correct). Further, both he and Menander omit all mention of the Kermichiones, 
whose tributaries the “ Avars ” had certainly been. Itis, moreover, remarkable 
that we find in our sources no mention of an Ogor state before the arrival of 
the Turks, while we do find Kermichiones ; on the other hand, the destruction 
of the Kermichiones is nowhere mentioned, whereas Theophylactus mentions 
the destruction of the Ogors as the next great achievement of the Turks after 
the Epthalite war; Menander shows the Khagan boasting of the destruction of 
the powerful Onogurs, and mentions Ogurs as Turkish subjects on the Volga. 
It would really appear as though the empire known to the Persians as 
Kermichiones must have been identical with that known to the Turks as Ogor— 
a supposition which does not, of course, imply that it was racially homogeneous. 
It is perfectly possible that Ogur — Bulgar tribes had gained the upper hand 
after their westward move in the fifth century, but the Persians had retained 
the old name. 

Of this empire the M must have been one of the eastern com- 
ponents. It is interesting to note that according to Corippus, who is very 
specific on the point, they had come to the Caucasus through Persia.’ Menander 

1 Ibid, p. 458: xal 5j wapexedetcaro dxa yudas r&r xorpeyotpow Jyouérco Otrrow 
af fea Tm Edor woraudy. 

* I should not be surprised if ZafayMp turned ont to be identical with the ZaBepydy, the 
Outigur leader mentioned by Agathias (Hiss. V—10, eto.) and Menander, and rapmáx to have 
some connection with Menander’s rapyínos or rápyws. 

è zo. de Leg. Geni., fr. 8, p. 453. 

* The Avar skulls examined in Hungary show a high proportion of purely Mongol types. 

* Loo, cit. 11.277 ff. 

Quem Persae timuere ferae, gembusque minantis 
Admovere manus, paoern et meruere preoando 

Ni facerent, frustra oelsis Babylonia muris 

Oinota foret, dominos Avares nune ferre parata. 
Rupimus Euphratem, gelidos superavimus amnes. ... 


t 
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also says that they only reached the Caucasus “after long wanderings ” 
' (moAAÀ mapavoorýoavrgs). That they took the southern route, being bought off, 
very likely, by the Persians, is rendered the more probable by the fact that - 
they attacked the various Hunnish tribes after and not before reaching the 
territory of the Alans (so Menander, whom Theophylactus only summarizes 
inaccurately). 

Our sources cannot tell us anything more of the “ pseudo-Avars " in their 
early homes, except only the statement that the fugitives numbered some 
20,000, while others of the nation remained behind and became subject to the 
Toue-Kioue, the latter statement being confirmed by the later story of the 


fugitive Avar dignitary. 
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The Karaits of Eastern Asia : 
By D. M. Donrtor 


AONE the peoples of Mongolia at the advent of Chingiz Khan the Karaita 
3 cl) stand out for several reasons. First, we can trace 


them for more than three centuries, roughly A.D. 1000 to 1300. Second, in 
them we have the unusual phenomenon of & Far Eastern nation professing 
Christianity. Third, they have the interest of being connected with the story 
of Prester John, of which the attraction has not altogether vanished. In what 
follows the attempt is made to give a connected account of these Karaits. 
From the nature of the sources it will be confined largely to the history of their 
ruling house. 

According to Barthold the Karaits were Tartars.! On his view it was only 
after the rise of Chingir Khan that the name Mongol came into use. This 
appears to be based on the account given of the Tartars in the Memoirs of 
the Chinese general Meng Kung (ob. A.D. 1246) and, evidently in dependence 
on the general’s Memoirs, in the History of the Five Lesser Dynasties.* Accord- 
ing to this acoount, the official Chinese view, the Black Tartars to whom 
Chingiz Khan belonged were one of four groupe—the others being the White, 
the Wild, and the Water Tartars—which formed the nation. The Black Tartars 
later, i.e. after his conquests, assumed the name of Mongols. On the other hand, 
according to the Persian sources * the distinction between Tartars and Mongols 
goes back long before this time, to Tatar and Mughul their eponymous ancestors, 
the two sons of Turk. That is, Tartars and Mongols are alike Turks, and - 
further according to the Persian sources have from early times been bitter 
enemies, Raverty, who assumes that this is in the main historical, adds that 
this hostility has oontinued to be operative down to the present time.* It will 
be observed that while the Persian writers writing subsequent to the conquests 
of Chingiz Khan may have set out a view which was acceptable rather than 
true, the Chinese account appears to depend entirely on the solitary authority 
of Meng Kung. Wherever the truth lies, the Persian sources state that the 
Karaite were Mongols belonging to the Dürlükin or “ common "', as distinot 
from the Nirfin or “ pure ",5 division of the race. This distinction indeed 
looks as if it dated from the time of Chingix Khan, for evidently his own “ pure ” 


1 BL. art. Ging Khin. 

1 Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, Paris, 1823, p. 206. 

3 Cited by Raverty in his translation of the Tabagkt-i Nigiri of Jtsxjin!, pp. 873 n, 876 n, 
881 n., 883 n., eto. Unfortunately Raverty rerely gives the name of his authority, never an 
exact reference. 

4 Thid., 884 n. 

* Following V. Minorsky, E.L art. Buldüx. 
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Mongols were before this subordinate to, the “ common ” Mongols called 
Karaits, as we shall see. 

There is also uncertainty as to the seat of Karait power before it was over- 
thrown by Chingiz Khan. Their territory was doubtless considerable. The 
half-dozen tribes into which they were divided are named in one place. Else- 
where the Karait “ peoples ” (e139!) are referred to.! We can say with certainty 
that latterly at least Karakorum was a main centre of theirs, as earlier of the 
Uighurs. This agrees sufficiently with Barthold’s locating the Karaite on the 
upper courses of the Onon and Kerulen and on the Tula.* Later still, as we 
know from the travellers, the descendants of Chingiz Khan held court at 
Karakorum. 

Sir H. Yule speaks of the Karaits in these parta as early as the ninth century.‘ 
The reference, if right, would stand alone. But the source from which Yule 
drew mentions only the Tartare,* and it would be very hazardous to suppose 
that these were mainly or in part Karaits, even if we allow that the Karaite 
were Tartars. ; 

It is not in fact till A.D. 1007 that there is definite mention of the Karaits. 
Their conversion to Christianity in that year is fixed by good evidence. Accord- 
ing to Abü'l-Faraj (Bar Hebræus) in the Syriac. Chronicle 6: “In this year 
(a.D. 1007) the people of a certain nation, the Inner Turks in the East called 
Krit (Aaa, o S Karait) believed in Christ, became disciples, and were baptised 
because of a miracle performed on their king." Abt’l-Faraj relates the ciroum- 
stances more fully i in the Ecclesiastical Chronicle’: “At this time (A.D. 1007) 
‘Abd Ishi‘, Metropolitan of Marv, one of the site of Khurasan, sent word to 
the Catholicus (the Nestorian Patriarch at Baghdad) that the king of a nation 
called Krit (Karait), that is, the Inner Turks in the North-East, when hunting 
in a certain high mountain of his territory, encountered deep snow and lost 
his way in the pathless wilderness. When he had given up hope of his life, there 
appeared to him one of the saints in a vision, saying to him, If you believe in 
Christ, I will be your guide, lest you perish here. When he had promised to 
be a lamb in the flock of Christ, he led him forth and set him in the open. 
Having returned safely to his camp, he called to him Christian merchants who 
were there and inguired of them about the faith. They told him that it is 
incomplete without baptism. He received from them a Gospel which he adores 

1 D'Ohseon, Histoire des Mongols, i, 48. 

! Ragh!du'd-Dtn, ed. Blochet, p. 199 ; Juwaint, ed. Mirsé Muhammad, i, 26, speaks of ‘‘ the 
tribes of the Karaita” (-7 $ VU). 

? Loo. cit. 

^ Cathay, iii, 24. / 

* Klaproth, ibid., p. 204 

* Budge's facenmile, fol. 65v, col. 1, 1. 5. ' 

' Ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, in, 270. Tho translation given by Budge, Monks of Kubla Khan, 
pp. 34-6, has several mistakes. The form '" K&yreth " cannot be right. The number of the 


Karaits is not " two thousand ". His tr. “A man cannot be perfect except through beptiam ” 
(see below) may be nght. 
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daily. Now he has sent asking me to oome to him, or to send him a priest 
who can baptise him. With reference to fasting also he asked me, saying, 
Apart from flesh and milk we have no other food. How then shall we fast 1 
And he said further that the number of those who believed along with him 
amounts to 200,000 persons. The Catholicus wrote to the Metropolitan saying 
that he should sénd two persons, a priest and a deacon, and with them what 
was needed for an altar, and that they should go and baptise all those who 
believed, and teach them the ways of the Christians. During the principal fast 
. they should abstain from the eating of meat. They might be permitted to 
drink milk alone, if lenten food is not to be found in their country, as they say.” 

In the main this account is acceptable. The statement of the Karait that 
his country produced only flesh and milk as food is no doubt exaggerated. : 
We read at a later date at all eventa of the use of flour among the Mongols.! 
But we may accept, as Abfi’l-Faraj the Jacobite did without reserve, that.the 
Nestorians did convert a Karait ruler at the date fixed by ‘Abd Ish0’s letter. 
The importance of the Nestorian Metropolitan of Marv has been mentioned 
before now.’ It is natural that he should be regarded as an authority in religious 
matters by Christians from the West resident in Mongolia. The number of the 
Karaita is fixed at a reasonable figure. There are indeed no internal grounds 
for doubting the account. 

We have another version offering the letter of ‘Abd Ishii‘ in a somewhat 
different form. ' It comes from the Kitabu’l-Mijdal, or Book of the Tower, by 
Mari b. Sulaiman, a Nestorian of the twelfth century, who wrote in Arabio. 
Whether the text * is from the original edition of this work or a later recension 
is not clear. Though there is some repetition, it seems worth while to tranalate 
what is probably an older account than that of Abü'l-Faraj. In an unnamed 
year a letter of ‘Abd Ishii‘, Metropolitan of Marv, came to the Catholicus * 
to say inter alta that “ a certain king of the Turks had become a Christian with 
about 200,000 other persons. The reason was that having lost his way * when 
he went out to hunt, in his difficulty he had seen a person who promised him 
safety. Having asked his name, he was told, I am Mar Sergius (OU. yes), and 
was ordered to become a Christian. Being told to cover his eyes, he covered 
them, and when ho opened them, found that he was in his own encampment. 
He was astonished at that, and asked about the Christian religion and prayer 
and the book of the Law, and was taught certain prayers. The Metropolitan 
telated that the king had written to him to come to him, and said that their 
customary food was flesh and milk. The king had made a tent $ (> ) to 

1 The swaddling of Jgh! in dough, Raverty, ibid, 1102 n. 

3 Barthold, Zur Geschichte des Obristentums in Mitel-Anen, p. 81. 

3 In Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, iv, 484. 

* Apparently Miri b. Tóbf (Howorth, The Kirais and Prester John, JRAS., 1889, p. 872) 
who was the predecessor of the Ostholicus Johannan (Assemani, ibid., H, 45; id, 584 n.). 
DObmon, Ibid. 1, 49, calls the Catholicus Joseph. 

5 Read 

* Amemani € “tabulam ". 
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serve as an altar, with a cross and a Gospel therein, and had dedicated it in 
the name of St, Sergius. He had tethered mares? (Lo, & collective) whose 
milk he took and placed before the Gospel and the cross. Saying such prayers 
a8 he knew over it, he signed it with the cross, then took a draught, as did 
the rest of the congregation. The Metropolitan asked permission of the 
Catholicus for what the king and his people were doing, as they had no corn, 
and the Catholicus ordered him to supply enough for the Paschal feast, and 
also wine. It would be sufficient for them to abstain from meat during the 
fast and restrict themselves to milk. If they were accustomed to sour milk, 
let them use sweet, for the amelioration of their manners.” 3 : 

The additions here are interesting. We see the Karait ruler exercising 
priestly funotions, with an acceptable reason annexed for this: he had not 
yet come in contact with Christian clergy, whose ‘office he thus in ignorance 
usurped. Later he or his successors may have abandoned the practice. At 
any rate there is no further evidence for it. But generations after this we shall 
more than once meet a tent used as a chapel in the entourage of Karait 
princesses. i 

Tt is not till the first half of the twelfth tentury that we pick up the traces 
of the Karaits.? In a battle with the Tartars their chief Marquz Buyuruq was 
taken prisoner and sent by his enemies to the Kin Emperor.‘ Having bean 
handed over to the Chinese, the Karait was dealt with in the terrible manner 
of the place and time by being nailed alive to a wooden ass. When the news 
reached his people, the widow prepared to avenge her husband. A feast was 
arranged and suitable provisions—ten oxen, a hundred sheep, and a hundred 
skins of kumis—were got ready. But in the course of the feast, when the 
Tartars were off their guard and unsuspecting, they were suddenly attacked 
by armed men who appeared from the milk-skins and slew their unarmed 
enemies till they had taken an ample revenge for their leader. Is this an episode 
in the secular enmity of Mongols and Tartars, or rather in a little war between 
the Karaite and certain (other) Tartara? In any case the story makes clear 
the primitive character in those days of the Karaita and their neighbours. 
We are here shown the reality in contrast to the legend. Compare what we 
read, for example, in the so-called Letter of Prester John to the Emperor of 
Constantinople *: “ When we go to war we have carried before us fourteen 

1 A. has “sarum etiam alligavit". * Read SWI for si}. 

* Bo Howorth, History of the Mongols, 1, 549. 

t E. H. Parker in As. Quart. Rew., Jan, 1004 (quoted by Cordier, Ser Marco Polo, p. 58), 
says that the K’éh-heh or Kararts are mentioned in the Yuan Shf as hoklars of a patent under 
the Kin dynasty, but are not mentioned in the annals of tho Km. But cf. Barthold, E.I. art. 
Cingix-Kh&n, ool. 857a. : 

* Of. descripiion of Chinese tortures in the Bodleian MS. Elliot 422, fol. 401a-fol 4024, 
referring to a rather later time, c. A.D. 1420. The MB, contains part of the last volume of Hilfis-i 
Abrfl's Zubdatu'i-Tawürfkh. 


* Translated by Sir Denison Ross in “ Prester John and the Emptre of Ethiopia ”, oh. ix of 
Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages, pp. 174 seq. 
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golden crosses Cr | with precious jewels, in the place of banners, and 
each of these is followed by ten thousand mounted troopers and a hundred 
thousand infantry.... The tables on which our courtiers eat are of gold and 
some of amethyst. The standards supporting the tables are some of ebony and 
some of amethyst. In front of the palace is the court in which our justice is 
accustomed to watch the combatants. The pavement is of onyx, in order that 
by virtue of the stones the courage of the combatants may be increased, etc.” 

16 is generally agreed that the first piece of evidence for Prester John is in 
the Chronicle of Otto of Freising.! This prelate was a man of note. He was 
a brother of the Emperor Conrad lll, and is said to have been the first to 

| bring manuscripts of Aristotle in Greek north of the Alps. He relates that 
while in Rome in 1145 he met the Bishop of Gabala (Jablah in Syria), who had ' 
come on state business to Pope Eugenius III. In conversation with him Otto 
had heard about a certain “ Presbyter Joannes ”, a Nestorian, described aa 
“a king and priest who lived in the Far East beyond Persia and Armenia ". 
There is no reason to doubt the good faith of the German bishop. We may 
assume that he had met the Bishop of Gabala in the circumstances indicated, 
and that the latter, who may be expected to have been well informed on 
Oriental politica, talked about a Nestorian ruler called John. But apparently 
Otto retained only an imperfect impression of the details of his information. 
He goes on to offer an account of an enterprise of Prester John which brought 
that potentate as far west as Mesopotamia, where he is represented as wintering’ 
for several years. This of course is unhistorical. We know of no such expedition, 
and could not fail to have some account of it if it had taken place. Probably 
Otto of Freising had been informed about Gir Khan (in Chinese records, 
Ye-lü Tashi), who advancing from North Chine defeated the Baljüq Sanjar 
in 1141 and founded the Qara Khitai power. But Gir Khan apparently was 
a Buddhist,‘ not & Christian, though he may have had Christian elements in 
his army.* 

This first reference to Prester John takes us to a date which may be within 
the lifetime of the Karait chief Tughrul Tigin, a grandson of Marquz Buyuruk 
already mentioned. Tughrul Tigin had his full share of fighting in youth against 
members of his own family. On one occasion we hear that he was dethroned 
for a time by his paternal uncle, who had been in retreat among the Naimans, 
but now assumed headship of the Karaits. Tughrul Tigin had recourse to the 
father of Chingiz Khan, and the combined forces of these two inflicted such 

1 Quoted by Amsement, ibid., iv, 488. 

2 Jooher, Geleheten- Lexicon. 

* Yo-lu is the family name, Ta-ahi is & personal name (Bretschneider, Med. Researches, i, 211) 
so nob Ye-lu-ta-ahih, as in “ Prester John and the Empire of Ethiopia", p. 182. Barthold, 
E.L art. Qars Bbital, says thes “ Gtr is reproduced by Ye-lu ”. Perhaps rather Yo-lu fa reproduced 
by Gir, as tho Qara Ehibki chief was Chinese. Gir Khan traditionally isthe name of one of the 
sons of Mughul b. Turk (Baverty, ibid., 875 n.). 

* Baverty, ibid., 027 n., says he was a Maniohwan, but his wife was a Christian. 

* Barthold, Ckrisiextwn, p. 56. 
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a severe defeat on the uncle, Gür Khan, that he fled for safety to the Tangute, 
and Tughrul Tigin resumed control of his people. It has already been mentioned 
that the leader of the Qara Khitais who defeated Sanjar was also called Gir 
Khan. Is it possible that the uncle of Tughrul Tigin is the same? It will be 
observed that if the identification is made Otto of Freising’s statement ‘about 
a Christian ruler advancing victoriously to the West becomes plausible, for 
Gür Khan the Karait was doubtless a Christian like other members of his 
family. Mongols are mentioned in the armies of the Qara Khitais.1 The fact 
that two of the Gtr Khans, their rulers, were women (? regents) is quite in 
keeping with a Mongol. origin of the dynasty, for among the Mongols women 
were not debarred from the highest places in the state. But in spite of these 
considerations the evidence is decisively against identifying the Karait and 
the leader of the Qara Khitáis * and giving the latter a Karait dynasty. Ye-lü 
Ta-shi, Gar Khan, was an educated Chinese,? not a nomad. The period during 
which he might have been involved with the Naimans and other peoples of 
Mongolia, ie. before the foundation of his kingdom about 1128, appears to 
fall before the time of Tughrul Tigin (who died hardly more than seventy years 
old in 1202 or 1203) and perhaps also the father of Chingiz Khan (died c. 1170).* 
Further, it is not possible to identify Gür Khan, the son of Marquz Buyuruq 
the Karait, with either the son or the grandson of Ye-lü Ta-shi, Gür Khan. 
(The grandson, last of the Gür Khans of the Qara Khitais, is the Coir Khan of 
some European accounts, who is said to have been succeeded by Prester 
John. The last (Mir Khan was in fact ousted by a Naiman, Küchlük, and the 
date 1098 given in connection with Coir Khan is certainly due to some mis- 
understanding.) 

Setting aside the view that there was any special connection between the 
Karaite and the rulers of the Qara Khitais, we may now return to Tughrul 
Tigin, or Ung Khan as he is usally called in later life. Broadly his life-story 
is that after the death of the father of Chingiz Khan he was for a considerable 
period the enemy of the son, but was later reconciled to him. Thereafter 
Chingis Khàn acted for several years as his trusted subordinate, till finally 
hostilities broke out again and ended in the complete defeat of Ung Khan. 
He fled to the Naimans and was there put to death. The Naiman chief had his 
skull encased in silver and studded with jewels, after which it was used as a 
ceremonial cup.’ Chingiz Khan was after this left without a rival in Mongolia, 
and the Karaita ceased to be an independent power.’ 


1 Raverty, ibid. 154 n., 204 n. 

t Raghiin'd-Din expressly distinguishes the two. Quoted by Howorth, Ths Kirais and 
Prester John, JRAS., 1889, p. 389. 

3 Bretschnetder, loo. oft. 

. * Yuan Chao, p. 92 (Howorth, JRAS., 1889, p- 375) give 1171; Barth, E.L Ginga-Kh&n, 
1167; Rev., ibid., pp. 809, 938, gires 1167 also. 

s Rubruquis, and following him Roger Bacon, Opus Maius, od. Oxford, 1997, i 367. The 
same account is given by Pagius on the authority of William of Tripoli in the notes on Baronius, 
a. ann. 1177. Notes 6 and 7 see page 282. 4 
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What we learn of Tughrul Tigin, Ong Khan, from the Persian sources makes 
clear that he had been “a man of war from his youth”. Nothing is said of 
religious activities of his of any kind. Yet he is regarded by writers as the original 
Prester John. This view is based partly on Marco Polo’s identification of the 
two names, partly on another passage in the Syriac Chronicle, where Abü'l- 
Faraj speaks of “ Ong Khan, that is, John king of the Christians, reigning over 
a certain nation of Hun barbarians who were called Krit (Aa;2, ca Sy” 
(fao. fol. 125v, ool. 1, 1. 18). Elsewhere (fac. fol. 142v, ool. 1, L 4) he refers 
again to “ king John ", evidently meaning Ong Khan. But considering what 
we know of Tughrul Tigin, Ong Khan, it is difficult to think of him in the 
role of priest-king, certainly not as the priest-king who caught the imagination 
first of those Nestorians who may have seen him, then of the whole of 
Christendom. 

When Otto of Freising wrote of “ Presbyter Joannes", we have offered 
the opinion that he did so after hearing of a Nestorian ruler of that name from 
, a reliable source. Then there was such a person before 1145, who can hardly 
have been Tughrul Tigin because of the date. The name Johannan was perhaps 
hereditary in the Karait ruling family. If it was assumed by the first Karait 
chief to adopt Christianity in honour of the then Catholicus, as Barthold 
suggested," derivations from Gür Khan,* Ong Khan,‘ eto., become superfluous. 

An interesting question is raised by the tradition found in several Occidental 
writers according to which there was & Christian ruler in the Hast about this 
time called David. Vincent of Beauvais says’: “ Anno Domini 1202 secundum 
quosdam Tartari post oocisionem domini sui exierunt in populorum destruc- ` 
tionem . . . oontra regem David dominum suum videlicet Presbyteri Joannis 
quondam dominatoris et Imperatoris Indiae filium conspiraverunt.” The 
reference here is clearly to Tughrul Tigin, Ung Khan, who is represented as 
a son of Prester John, ie. presumably the potentate mentioned in Otto’s 
account of A.D. 1145. As there is no reason to suppose that Ung Khan was not 
called Johannan, we may allow that Abü'l-Faraj, who gives him this name, 
was right. Now he appears as David. It is possible that, among the Christians 
presumably, he had some such designation as Johannan David, like Khusrau 
Anfüshirwàn. It may be possible to see in the name of his grandfather Marqux 
Buyuruk the Christian name Marous ( 45,7, DADO), But the facta are 
against assuming David as a name of Tughrul Tigin, Ong Khan. It is mentioned 
only in European sources. And, further, we seem to be able to trace the source of 


* Howorth, ibid., i, 62. Gibbon mentions that the skull of Ountmund, king of the Gepide, 
was similarly treated by his Lombard conqueror. 

g The mark of a “ tarkhin ”—a high officer among the Mongols—was a piece of aloth-of- 
gold from the tent of Ung Kh&n worn hanging from the headgear (Raverty, ibid., 948 n.). 

1 Browns, Persian Lit, Hi, 11, for example. 

3 Ohristeniwm, p. 57. But see above, p. 278, n. 4. 

? Opport's view, discussed by Barthold, loo. cit, who finds it possible, 

* Or from “ Ong” simply, as Abbeloos and Lamy, loo. ott. 

* Quoted by Assemani, ibid., iv, 408. 
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Vinoent’s story. While he certainly drew some of his information about Mongolia 
from members of the Order of Preachers (e.g. his account} of the Nestorian 
“ Rabbanta ", i.e. Sauma,? whose life is now well known),,there can be little 
doubt that he got the name David from another source. According to the 
chronicler Alberic,? in A.D. 1220 after the capture of Damietta the Papal 
Legate, to encourage the Crusaders evidently, caused to be read in public an 
old Arabic manuscript. This had been found in & mosque, and ite evident age 
was seen by the onlookers. It was entitled the Book of Clement, and was alleged 
to have been taken down from the words of St. Peter himself.4 Among other 
things it contained the prediction that a king David was to come from the 
East to the help of the Christians. The story became well known, and the 
name David—which would appear to have been selected by the person who 
composed this document for its Scriptural associations—was applied later by 
Vincent to Ong Khan, the supposed Prester John. 

There does not seam ground for regarding Tughrul Tigin as Prester John. 
The interpretation suggested is that Tughrol Tigin, Ung Khan, though a 
Christian by religion, bearing the Christian name Johannan, and possibly 
still on state occasions performing priestly functions, derived all this by descent 
from his ancestors. One of these, perhaps the first Christian Karait, rather 
than Ung Khan himself, was the original of Prester John. We need not raise 
the question of Africa and the Negus of Abyssinia as the source and prototype, 
however, in spite of the uncertainty of our conclusion.’ The first documentary 
evidence states that Prester John was a Nestorian, so that we can confidently 
locate him in Asia, apart from the other evidence. 

After the defeat by Chingiz Khan, when the leading Karaits were in danger 
of their lives, a brother of Ung Khan fled to Tangut and was honorably received 


by the ruler. He was given the title of Jäkambāū ° (45). Some time later 
his three daughters were married to Chingir Khan and the conqueror’s sons, 
Jüchi and Tali. Of these Karait ladies Sarqütani" Begi, chief khatün 
of Talr, is much the most important. Her sister Abiqah, who married Chingiz 
Khan, was divorced by him some days later.* Thereafter we hear of her annual 


* Quoted by Assemani, iv, 501. 

1 Beo Chabot, ' ' Histoire de Mar Jabalaba IIT et du maine Rabban Geums,” in Revue de 
POrient Latin, ii, 612. 

* In tho Accessiones Historica of Leibniz. 

* Some af these details fram another account by the Cardinal Oliver in Hooard’s Corpus, t, 
1437. 

* Bir Denison Ross, ibid., p. 184. “My own impression is... that from the outset ib (the 
name Prester John) referred to the King of Ethiopia.” 

* Tibetan Dsambu, Seanbo, Raverty, Ibid., 1002 n. ' 

' The edd. of Raghidu’d-Din and Juwain! give various forms of the name. Miri Muhammad 
prefer» g> p which by a slight alteration gives Bargütan!, the Syriac form (not Bargfit&nt, - 
as Budge). This has been adopted provisionally as the pronunciation is certain. 

* Raverty, loo, ait. Sho is said to have been divorced in consequence of a dream. Of. the 
story in Abd’l-Faraj, ed. Pococke, p. 435, SNS nena a Byang TR eee 
apocryphal, 
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visits to her sister Bargütent, during one of which she and her son were said 
by some to have poisoned Kuyuk Khan. The life of the other sister, the wife 
of Jach!, is passed over without even so much notice. On the other hand, 
Sarqütani is an important figure. She may have observed how at the death 
of Chingiz Khan his chief kAatün, Bürtah Füchin, had been regent of the 
empire for two years! until the election of Ugedei Q&&n to succeed hia father. 

It may be that Sarqüitani decided she too would rule. As wife of the youngest 
son, who by Mongol custom remained in the paternal encampments, Barqtitant 
from the time of her marriage was at the real centre of the Mongol world. 
After the early death of her husband in 1226, instead of marrying again she 
devoted herself to the care of her four sons. Bar Hebreus (Abü'l-Faraj) 
mentions the admiration she won by her method of training them. He quotes 
a poet who said of her: If I had seen one other such among the race of women, 
I should have said that the race of women was superior to men (Syriac 
Chronicle, fac. fol. 142v, col. 1). Unfortunately we have no details of how she 
managed her brood. Three of them later reached the thrones of Asia. The 
eldest, Mongke, succeeded his cousin Kuyuk, son of Ugedei, in the supreme 
Khanate of the Mongols. Qubilai became the founder of a.new imperial 
dynasty in China. In conquered Persia and Iraq Hilagt, the third son, reigned 
like an emperor. The grandsons of the brother of Ung Khan thus came to 
control in fact a far larger territory than was ascribed to Prester John even- 
by the imagination of the Middle Ages. 

Buch greatness could not at once be achieved, even at the epoch when 
ancient empires and institutions tottered and fell before the onslaught of her 
countrymen. During the reigns of Ügedei and Kuyuk, the older line of the 
house of Chingiz Khān, she and her sons remained in the background. The 
family became known for rigid adherence to the yasa or code of Chingis 
Khan? On the other hand, the good works of Sarqfitani extended to men of 
all faiths. Muslims especially benefited from her charity. In Bukhara she built 
the celebrated Madrasah-i Khani, where a thousand students received instruo- 
tion, and the best Muhammadan scholars of the age were to be found. At 
Bukhara too she gave a large sum in gold for a pious foundation to commemorate 
the Shaikh Sarfu’d-Din al-Bakharri Though politics rather than religion 
would seem to have been her main preoccupation, she earned the praise of 
Bar Hebresus, who in the passage already noted characterizes her as another 
Helena. Her support of her Christian M E must have warranted this 
high praise. 

1 Raverty, 1bid., p. 1105 n. 

1 Ugedel wished her to marry his son Kuyuk. 

* Juwaini, i, 190. 

* The passage is Juwani, i, 85, top from p. 84, and reeds : Ls ge $ OV. iade S 
siglo Jis! Sou b, ule SUL dares gil his P E layan aya Ko ag 
' ELL art Bukhiri says somewhat inaccurately: “ Siyarkukteni.. . built a Madrasa called the 


Khéotya m Bukbokr& .. . Saif al-Din Bakhárz! (7)... was appomtod rts mudarris. Mas‘tid Bog 
also built a Madrasa . . . in these two institutions nearly 1,000 students were maintained.” 
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By the time of the qurtltas or assembly which elected Kuyuk to succeed 
his father, Sarqütanī and her family had acquired a leading position. Juwaini 
representa their splendid entry in state! and esys that they cast their pre- 
ponderating weight into the scales to secure the election of Kuyuk.* Clearly 
Sarqütani had no wish for a rupture in the state. It was she who by arrangement 
with the new supreme Khan had the task of distributing valuable presents to 
the leading personalities on this oocasion.? During the reign her family held 
themselves in the background, but are mentioned as before as attracting 
attention, and the legality of their actions is duly noted. When Kuyuk died 
the favourable opportunity at last came. The oldest survivor of the family 
of Jücht b. Chingiz Khan and the moet influential member of the ruling house 
was Bátü, who lived far to the West in the old Khazar country. Relations 
had not been good between him and Kuyuk, and Barqütani appears to have 
made the moet of this. Already before the Khàn's death she had been in 
correspondence with Batt. Now Bātū suggested that the leading princes 
should visit him in the Daght-i Khazar, so that a qurilias might be held 
there * and a new Khan appointed. He declared that he himself was unable, 
through illness, to travel to Karakorum. The other members of the family 
were unwilling to comply with this, but Barqüteni saw to it that her own 
son Móngke and apparently also his brothers should act on their uncle’s 
suggestion and visit him in the West. Batt was greatly pleased with Móngke. 
In the event he was elected. _ 

The elevation of her son doubtless meant that, the ambition of Sarqütant 
was attained. Thereafter we hear little of her.* At her death in 1251 or 1252, 
though a Karait and a Christian, she had raised herself to a position in the 
empire comparable to that of Bürtah Fichin earlier. But the one was wife 
of the conqueror, who had been his companion from early youth in all his 
struggles, and in a true sense was mother of the Mongol people, while the other, 
Sarqüteni Begi, belonged to the family of a defeated and dethroned rival. 
Contemporaries made the comparison, and found that she was superior to 
Bürtah Füchin. It was said that, unlike the other, Barqütani after her husband's 
' death had a mind elevated above thoughts of marriage. Certainly she was a 
remarkable woman, on a par with any which the wild environment produced, 
and clearly the careers which she had helped to open before Qubilai and Hilaga, 
to say nothing of her first-born Méngke, were not less splendid than those of 
Ugedei, Chaghatai, and Jūchī, the sons of Birtah Füchtn and Chingiz Khan. 


1 Tbid., p. 204. 

* Ibid., p. 208. 

* Ibid, p. 200. 

4 Ibid, p. 211. 

5 Howorth, ibid, i, 170, saya that BAH called the assembly ai " Alaktak ", apparently 
AM Tigh. Of. Raverty, ibid., 1178 n. 

* The last inoldent mentioned is that the wives of the chief conspirpiors against Mongke 
were taken to the wrdd of Sarqūtanl, and were there rolled in felts by the other women and 
drowned. Raverty, ibid., 1185 n. 
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It is said that Tali afterwards married another Karait lady.1 She was 
daughter of a son of Ung Khan called Ünghü, and her name was Digiz X% 
Khátün. On Tili’s death this niece of Sarqütani Begi became the wife of | 
Hulaga. Her merita are vouched for by Christian and Muslim sources alike. 
When Hilagt set out on his Persian venture which was to destroy not only 
the Assassins of Àlamüt but also the more venerable power of the Caliphate, 
he was advised by his elder brother Móngke to consult with Düqüz at all times 
in all things. We do not indeed hear about her influence in politics. She is 
mentioned as interceding for the Sultan Tzru'd-Dim Kai-Kà'üs of Rim at 
Hiilagi’s camp on one occasion.! But her influence in religious affairs is very 
marked. It is said that Hülágü greatly favoured the Christians on her account, 
and allowed churches to be built throughout his dominions.‘ The arrangements 
which she made for worship as she travelled in Persia and elsewhere recall the 
primitive arrangements of that ancestor of hers who is the probable prototype 
of Prester John. “ At the entrance of the ‘ urdū ’ of this Khatin a ‘ kedisah '— 
church or chapel (felt tent)—was always pitched, and they used to sound the 
'n&qüs ’—a thin oblong piece of wood, so called, suspended by two stringe 
and struck with a flexible rod called “ wabil”, used by Eastern Christians to 
summon the congregation for divine service." 5 

Her interest in religious affairs is illustrated by the Syriac writers. We hear, 
for example, of the church which she built at Ala Tagh, then an important 
centre. She was interested, as was natural, in appointments to high office 
in the Nestorian Church. We learn that she resented the manner in which the 
high merits of a clergyman called Denh& had been passed over, and when the’ 
see of the Catholicus became vacant in 1266 it was she who secured his election.’ 
It is somewhat remarkable to read of one of the subsequent actions of this~ 
meritorious prelate. Having appointed the Bishop of Tis as Metropolitan of 
the Nestorians in China, he became irritated against his nominee, withdrew the 
appointment, and had him imprisoned at the monastery of Labq&h (o1ds.\).* 
The bishop managed later to escape from confinement, but was captured and 
returned by some mountaineers. A few days later he and his companions were | 
found dead in their cells. Reports most unfavourable to the Catholicus were 
circulated, and it was commonly supposed that the bishop had been poisoned. 
We know that Düqüz, unlike her relative Sarqfitani, was intolerant of the 

1 Abt'l-Faraj, Syr. Chron., tr. Budge, p. 419; and the Hu‘sswl-Anedb quoted by Bloohet, 
Introduction, p. 200, which says she was the daughter of y, son of Ung Khin. 

1 Raverty, ibid., p. 1198 n. 

3 Ibid, 1262 n. 

* Baverty, ibid, 1198-4. 

* Raverty, loo. cit. Kuyuk Khin had beforo his tent a chapel, which was seen by Carpini 
(How., ibid, 1, 165). A very magnificent chapel tent was sent to him (Kuyuk) by Louis IX. 
Tt was of soarket cloth, and contained chalices, books, eto. (Howorth, ibid., 1, 170). 

* Budge, Monks of Kublai Kham, p. 202. Vd. 

T Amemanli, ibid., ti, 251. 

* Ibid., il, 255. d 

* Budge cells this place “ Lekb& "", Monks, p. 60, $ 
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Muslims. She is said to have been “a very devoted Christian, employing all 
her attention in destroying the mosques of the Saracens, and reducing them 
to such a state of servitude that they no longer dared show face,”.1 Where 
Abü'l-Faraj records the death of Hülàgü and herself, it is the husband who is 
commended for his “ wisdom, magnanimity and remarkable exploits ". Abü'l- 
Faraj indeed calls her “ the believing queen and lover of Christ ". The Armenian 
“ History of the Orpelians "—46 great family of that nation—speaking of the 
deaths of Hülàgü and his queen, observes: “The Lord knows that they were 
hardly inferior in well-doing to Constantine and his mother Helena " 2—the 
same comparison that we have seen applied. to Sarqüteni. The same authority 
has it that the Il-Khàn and Düqüz Khatfin “were both poisoned by the 
artifices of Sahib-Khwajah ", ie. Shamsu'd-Din Muhammed.* Abii’l-Faraj, 
like the other accounts, says nothing of this. What appears to be his tempered 
praise of Düqüs Khātūn may be due to certain defects or limitations, of which 
he was personally aware. 

When Hilaga died, Abaga was raised to the throne of Persia. His baptism 
is doubtfully spoken of.‘ He was not, as has been said, the son of Düqüz ' 
Khátün, but she was interested in his succession and wrote about it to the 
Armenian Vartan. Her influence may probably be seen in the case of the 
brother and successor of Ábáqà, Ahmad Taktidir who was baptized in infancy 
with the name Nicholas.’ But at the beginning of his short reign he announced 
his conversion to Islam. Ahmad Taküd&r was succeeded by Arghtin, his nephew, 
grandson of Hülàgü, who also had a Karait lady as wife. 

This was Uruk Khātūn, the third Karait princess who left her impression 
on Mongol history. She was niece of Düqür, the daughter of a brother Barüji,* 
and great-granddaughter of Ung Khan. That she inherited the traditional 
Christianity of the family is clear from Hayton the Younger, who mentions 
her chaplain and chapel, and reports that her son by Arghün, the later Il-Kh&n 
Uljaitu, was also baptised in infancy as Nicholas.” The rather remarkable 
birth of this prince while his mother was travelling between Marv and Sarakhs 
is noted by the historians of the period. The chapel mentioned by Hayton is 
doubtleas the same kind of tent as we have met before among these Karait 
Christians.® 

Uruk Khatin is mentioned as cultivating the society of the Catholicus 
Yab Allaha. This prelate was himself an Uighur and thoroughly conversant 


1 Hayton, Oriental History, ch. 27. 

1 Saint-Martin, Mémoires, ii, 151. 

* The brother of the historian Juwain! is meant, : 

t E.g. by the Armenian Vartan, ed. Dulsurier in Jowrnal Asiatique, 1860, V, xvi, p. 800. 

* Hayton, Ibid., oh. 87. 

* Howorth, ili, 585,  Sarijé." Howorth, JRAS., 1889, p. 425, thinks that this is the George 
mentioned by Marco Polo as “ of tho lineage of Prester John”, or as his grandson. 

T Ibid, oh. 45. Chabot, ibid., 267 n. 

* Vartan, ibid., p. 290, says it was of linen, in the time of Düqüz. Probably we should not 
insist on the primitive tent of felt being retained. 
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with all things Mongol, particularly the language, and it was indeed to these 
advantages that he owed his elevation to the headship of the Nestorian Church. 
It is thus very natural that while her husband was alive Uruk Kh&tün and. the 
little boy Uljaitu went often to see the Catholicus.! Yab Allaha doubtless had 
hopes of seeing the boy enthroned as & Christian king. He was not the only 
ecclesiastical dignitary who was interested in Uruk Khátün and her family. 
Pope Nicholas IV in 1291 addressed to her a letter of commendation and 
counsel and expressed a prayer for the conversion of her husband Arghiin. 
He also sent a letter to the young Uljaitu.* The hopes of both Pope and 
Catholicus were, however, disappointed, for when Uljaitu began to reign he 
favoured’ the Muslims. 

In the same generation we come to practically the last episode in Karait 
history—the unsuccessful revolt against the Il-Khán Abū Said under the 
Karaite Qurmish! and Irinjin, the brother of Uruk Khatin. The causes which 
led to the outbreak are obscure, but clearly connected with the power of the 


a 


Amir Chaban, on whom Abil Sa‘id depended. It is too much to say that any - 


“ feeling of enmity on the part of the insurgents as Karaita against the descendant 
of Chingiz Khan led to their revolt. Equally, if they had been successful we 


oan hardly envisage a Karait kingdom professing Christianity. Irinjin himself ' 


was & Christian, and is mentioned as defending the rights of the church at 
Tabriz, where members of the family were buried. When the Catholicus 
.Yàb Allühà visited the city towards the end of his life, he was given a splendid 
weloome by the Karait and his royal wife, the daughter of Ahmad Taküdàr.* 
But the Christianity of the family was now wearing thin. Certainly Shaikh 
“Ali, the son of Irinjin, a personal friend of the sovereign, was a Muslim. 

: When eventually the opposing parties met in battle, great bravery was 
shown on both sides. Abū Sa‘id, determined to make good his sqvereignty, 
fought boldly in person, afterwards being knowm by the designation of Bahadur 
for his spirited conduct on this occasion. On the rebel side Irinjin was followed 
into battle by his wife, who is said to have equalled him in her performance. 
Fortune favoured Abu Ba'd. After swinging this way and that, the battle 
ended in his favour. Irinjin was made prisoner and died under cruel torture, 
being suspended alive over braziers.’ His wife was also taken and stoned to 
death according to the yasa of Chingiz Khan.” Other members of the 
family were killed before the end, so that, though the other Karait leader 
escaped, the result was disastrous for the old ruling house. Indeed they never 
recovered from the debacle, and though a daughter of Irinjin survived, among 
the amirs who contended for power after the death of Abū Sa‘id there appears 

1 Budge, Monks, p. 255. 

1 These lotters in Chabot, ibid., pp. 623 seq. It is usually assumed that ' * Anishohamini ” 
is Urik Kbatin. 

* Budge, Monks, p. 257. 

4 Ibid., p. $04. 


* For Mongols using torture of. Jüwalni, i, 87. 
* According to d’Ohseon, ibid., iv, 630, she was killed in the melée. Of. Howorth, iH, 595. 
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no mention of a Karait.! It is indeed a strange ending for the house of Prester 
John. But, as we have suggested, there was now little to distinguish these 


the settlement in those parts of certain hasürahs or “thousands” of the 
Mongol forces after their conquest in the early days of the empire. One of 
these was commanded by the Nūyin Muqah, a Karait, which may have been 
the same hazarah of Karaita as was at one time led by Chaghatai b. Chingiz 
Khan! Some of them also were sent to the frontiers of Khitāi by Kuyuk 
under the great Mongol general Subutai. But what became of this expedition 
we are not told.? At the present time the descendants of the Karaits are to 
be looked for in a branch of the Kirghiz, the Kireis.4 

Finally mention should be made of Qaibüqà, a trusted lieutenant of Hülàgü, 
who after assisting him in Persia was left i command in the West when Hülàgü 


favoured his co-religionists, the Christians of Damascus, so that the indignation 
of the Muslim population was aroused 5 Later Qaibügà met his death in Syria 
at the hands of the Mameluke Saifu'd-Din Qutur. 


x In the Ta’rikh-i Rashidi, however, “ Uxbeg Timir who was of tho tribe of the Karait" 
Rai, the men of the Karait" aro mentioned in connection with Timfr Lang (ir. Bir Decke 
Ross, p. 89). j 

1! Raverty, ibid., pp. 874 and 1093, nn. 

* Raverty, ibid., p. 1152, n. , ‘ 

* Cf. Howorth, ibid., 1, 558. For his later views, 1bid., 606. Later still ho argued 





A Turkish-Khotanese Vocabulary . 
By H. W. Bamey 

AE the unexpeoted discoveries from the treasure of Central Asian 

manuscripts found in Tun-huang is a manuscript now belonging to 
the Fonds Pelliot in the Bibliothéque Nationale, numbered P 2892. This 
manuscript contains 184 lines of text in the cursive Brahmi script usual in 
Khotanese manuscripts. In lines 1-165 (mid-line) is written an excerpt in 
Khotanese from the medical text Siddhasüra corresponding to b v 4—14 v 4 
of the Siddhas&ra published in facsimile in Codices Khotanenses (1938), of which 
a transliterated text has been in print since December, 1941, in Khotanese 
Texts I. From the middle of line 165, after an elaborate mark of punctuation, 
there follow 19 lines of text in a Turkish dialect. It contains a vocabulary of 
ninety-seven Turkish words conoerned with archery and parts of the body. 
Some of the words are glossed in Khotanese, and for some of these words the 
Turkish supplies the meaning. The date of the vocabulary may be the ninth 
or tenth century A.D. It would appear to be written down by a Khotanese 
seribe who wanted to learn Turkish. 
, My transliteration of the MS. was made in Paris in the Christmas vacation 
of 1987-8. A photograph which I had asked for in 1939 did not reach me. 

Turkish in Brahmi script has the peouliar interest that it indicates the 
vowels of Turkish words. It will be seen by comparing this list with the Turkish 
text studied in BSOS 9. 289 ff. that the two orthographies entirely diverge. 
Evidently no uniform system of writing Turkish in this script had been adopted. 

Besides this vocabulary isolated Turkish words occur in other Khotanese 
texts. A list of titles and ethnical names was printed in JRAS 1939, 86 ff. 
Many personal names have also been found. An edition in tranaliteration of 
the documents containing this Turkish material has been in the hands of the 
printer aince early 1942. To the titles already quoted it is interesting to add 
hattuna, which ocours once in P 2024.48, that is yatun ‘lady’. . 

Besides these two types of Turkish in Brahmi script some Turkish in 
Tibetan soript was found, from which Professor Paul Pelliot supplied the word 
arja ‘arya, noble’ to M. Hackin, who quoted it in his Formulaire sanscrit- 
bdan (19 (1924), p. 102 (seo BSOS 8. 919). 

In the present paper the Turkish list is first given, with ite Khotanese 
gloss if any occurs, then the identification of each Turkish word as far as this 
has been achieved. It will be seen that nos. 6, DI, 53, 88, and 92 are still 
unexplained. A reverse index of Turkish words will enable the words in Brahmi 
script to be easily found. In the margin the numbers from 165 to 184 indicate 
the lines in the manuseript. The transliteration is the same as adopted in 
earlier publications for Khotanese. The Turkish words are quoted from Radlov, 
Optt Slovarya Tyurkskiz Naresit, and from Kaghari's Diwan Lughat al-Turk. 
‘Deny’ refers to Deny, Grammaire de la langue turque (1920). 
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P 2892 
| kyoéü , hūlaihā: hame , kaš quiver. Khot.: It is hülaihà: 
This Khot. word (only in this text) is certainly a foreign loan- 
word. It would represent *yulfy or *xolty. 


ttnn , Aplasha: kiwi! bang | hame , tub. its root. Khot.: 
It is the bottom (= buna) of the quiver. 
kürhEükü, byiha dinas hame , *quryulug..bow (1); not 


found elsewhere, but a derivative with suffix -yulug, see 
Deny p. 930, from qurmaq to bend a bow. Khot.: It is a 
hunting-bow. 

yasikii , nveysdyð hams yastg bow-case. Khot. only here. 


| kapühs:kü , Adlasha: kiwi tturaka hame, qapyaq cover. 
Khot.: It is the mouth (#ura-) of the quiver. 
yib&rRbA:kh , Aulai| ha: mênika hame, Not identified : 


*ybyiryug 1 Khot. müsika- (only here) i is a foreign loan-word. 


kyesü yükl , poraigkhara bamdd hame, kas quiver; yük 


load or yök feather (of arrow) with pronoun 4? Khot.: It is 
the . . . of the receptacle (Sanak. parigkdra). bamda- 
fastening (1) for Sansk. bandha ? 

| bahg:ral , duna hivi hand hame, Cf. ya bayri middle of the bow. 
Khot.: Itis the... of the bow. tana only here, perhaps 
thamna- < thatana- from banj- draw, stretch. 

agi, brrand hame , sali ita handgrip. Khot. only here. 

ttuttasl *utast handle (1), from imag with suffix -ast, 
æsi, see Deny p. 500. 


| yüguna , yügün bridle. 

ttina, tin bridle. 

ttlysgina , tizgin bridle. 

yalbi: , yig bridle-bit. 

&bü:ysl, ayiz- its mouth. 

sakali drriika sagal beard. Khot. hair, of. dro, drauka a 
hair. 

| İdaihä: tik marrow of bones or tg hand 1 

i adrim felt saddle-cloth 1 

yapi , yap- its woollen rags 1 

ġmäysihä: , Osmanli 4mzik, Turki ambek, Altai ömčäk 
breast. 


kämülä drrüysi , köngül breast (for m, ng see no. 39 infra and 
; cf. Osmanli dongus, domus). Khot. only 


: here. 
külüni | waka , qolan, qolun girth-strap. Khot. only here. 
tuli, ,  ,W its tongue. 


1 M below line with a cross + above. 
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üttuhi: , ottug flint (for kindling fire). 

kiraihi:, . giraq whetstone. 

kidasib§-né , quisgan, qosqan orupper, see Bang, Türdn 
\ 1918, 307 note 36. |, 

tterkAkii #ryag nail, claw ; taryag comb. 


| tteba: ki , skas! Cf. Teleut tek fish-hook. Khot. only here. 

filtind , gahe ulun arrow-shaft. Khot. gahaa- occurs also in 
the official document Ch ovi. 001 (facsimile in Stein, Serindia), 
12,18; verso.4. 

keysü raha kdz notch of arrow. Khot. only here. 

ttidal chaskam talas forehead. Khot. chaska, of uncertain 
meaning, occurs also three times in official documenta. 

ttomau , tara ttigma top, head. Khot. tāra- forehead. 

aginii , hamdrramga alin forehead. Khot. hamdrramy: renders 
Tibetan dpral forehead. 

ttultn& gisana tulung braid of hair. With Khot. gtsona, only 
here, of. gisat rope, NPers. gé lock of hair. 

| kafi brraukala qaš4 its eyebrow. For Khot. see BSOS 9.70. 

kapgkii , tojmula gapag eyelid. Khot. only here. 

kfrüpfkü , hane kirpik eyelash. Khot. only here. 

yitt! karakü , jasta qaraq eyeball. yii sharp is used of eye- 

sight but here, in view of no. 39, a word meaning black would 

be more suitable. Perhaps “iki two should be read. Note that 

the Khotanese has a plural. Khot. jasiaa- occurs in the 

Biddhasara, 148 r 4 harydsye jaste bimda on the black part of 

, the eye, and 148 r 5 teim hi tye jaste bimdd on the white part 
of the eye. jasta plural. 

yürümü kiiraki , Hy icem yórüng qaraq white of eye. 
Khot. white eye. For m, ng, see no. 21 supra. 

phi, , halasa ying slime (rheum 4). Khot. only here. 

| yOhakii , vatod yüng hair, wool, cotton, with suffix -ak. 
Khot. vatca- with diminutive suffix -kya occurs in P 2956.45 
vatoakya paysanvakya khynas busa vetakye. 

tilfittahg: , yama Cf. taytiš molar tooth = Chin. K A in the 
Uigur-Chingse vocabulary. Khot. ysima <,*zambya- occurs in 
E 25.515 kafíare nd tturrna hamisa hüfie jsa ysimd they dig 
out from their mouth, with the blood, the teeth. 


Nt 


aysalhü: , haskd Gzy tusk. Khot. haska- tusk is used of 
elephanta. 

yihakü , s angdk jaw. : 

kasgihii: qasty inside of mouth, jaw. 

éhtni, dgin shoulder. 


1 Bubeoript, as all Khotanese words from here to the end. 
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| auy&ürühà: , uvruy, uyruy joint. 

sghüraikü , Read initial a for sa and identify with dngrük 
finger. | | 

cattakird , *Caigir joint, not traced elsewhere, from éatmag to 
join, build, with suffix -¢ir, see Deny, p. 931; Oamanli ca 
joint. 

yidadl , vahatyse ddi it descended. Khot.: descent or it 
descends (optative 3 sing.). 

catt , sakye Both unknown. 

fivand , sarba ön rise. Khot.: rise (imperative 2 sing.) or 
for sarbd it rises (optative 3 aing.). 

artha 1 | artté yai , namüsthàm Both unknown. ay-f its moon t 

eH , phatanas* ang face, complexiqn. Khot. phatana-, as Ossetic 
fiian broad, breadth, NPers. pahan broad < *padana- ; 
Khot. phamna- palate of mouth. Cf. also Turk. an broad, 
breadth. 


itimühg:k , tamyaq throat, palate. 
eikfni , &ikin part between neck and shoulders. 
yarmä yarin shoulder. ` 
¢suni, ` Altai ó&ün collar-bone. 
| küdal qWi- ita hair f 
bidaki, ` bilak forearm, wrist. 
Iya, aya palm of hand. 
yüysl , yüz- ita face. 
bithii-saki , | boyaz, boyus throat, with suffix ~ag? 
käkuysä , koktiz breast. 
-8q | hürüsahi , Cf. singir sinew 1 
yani yan side, socket of hip-bone. Bee no. 92. 
arttind yhysi , orton yüz middle of the face. 
titysd , tiz knee. 
banhi:nd , buyun finger-joint. 
yada yoda upper part of thigh. 
| bakafiki , baganug flesh in hoof, baganag hoof. 
'éhgu:cakü , 6kê4 heel. 
aüpáks , Opke lung. 
yürgakü , yürdk heart. 
bahglrü , ` bayir liver. 
. ttidaki, tilag vulva. 
gutta , ot gall. 
stivgcd , bladder (1), cf. sue water; with suffix -cå ` 
Turk uf 
karnai qarin- ita belly. 


1 arthd crossed ont. 1 fa not olar, 
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80. bdi bit- its face. 

81. baubami, boyun joint, limb. 

82.. yümürü , *yumur fist. Of. Osmanli yumrug, Chuvash 

. . &mór fist. 
| 83. kariipfi:ki kargitk rennet-bag (of sheep). 

(182) 84. |sarkäñakä , ` sargantg, sarqayiq rennet-bag. 

85. babürüsihü, bayirsug bowels. 

B6. güysa ét, öz at-4 flesh of the body: ös body, self; a 

| flesh. 

87. sauysani, ézan breast and belly. 

88. yürigakü 
(183) 89. i| dapactki, © Cf. yalpaza bellows. 

90. andel, ongos windpipe. 

91. bgubür&, - buyur spittle. 

02. yanittal, Cf. no. 86. | 

93. kausliral, kiiers sides of breast. 

94. yë, ayagil, ydg rib 4 
(184) 95. bgiki | ni, bigin flank. N 

96. tiguéü, 168 breast. 

97. sapüha:kü sagag ohin 1 

: Turkish Index 

Agin 46 65 86 buyur 91 quisqan 26 
ümrik 20 .  6zün 87 *Satqir 49 *guryuluq 3 
ang 54 öğün 58 &kin 56 aal 9 
üngük 44 orton 67 kürgük 83 saqaq 9T 
üngrük 48 ottug 24  . kis 1,7 saqal 16 
&t 86, 92 üyüg 94 kàz 30 sarganiq 84 
ü&y&ü&gü 94 uyruy 47 kirpik 37 sargayiq 84 
adrim 18 ulun 29 köküz 64 gingir 65 
ayiz 15 uvruy 47 kóngtil 21 suv 78 
alin 33 baytr75 ^ küsri 93 tay-tili 42 
ay 53 baytrsug 85 qapaq36 -> talai 31 
aya 61 bayri 8 qapyaq 5 tamyaq 55 
eriy 43 baganag 71 qaraq 38, 39 taryaq 27 
ildi 50 baqanuq 71 qarin 79 teyük 28 
iig 17 bilàk 60 gasiy 45 til 23 
ilik 17 bit 80 qai 35 tin 12 
ökčä 72 / biqin 95 qil 59 tik 42 
ón 62 boyax 63: qtraq 25' tiz 68 
üngós 90 boyuz 68 qolan 22 tizgin 18 
Opk& 73 ' boym 81 qolun 22 tilag 76 
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tos 96 ' yan 66,92 iti 38 yük T 
tib2  - yap 16 *yiytryuq 6 yang 4l ` 
tügm& 32 yartn 57 yk" * yürük 74 
tulung 34 yasiq 4 yörüng 39 yüz 62, 67 
*tutaat 10 yig 14 yoda 70 yumruq 82 
yülpazü 89 ' ying 40 yügün 11 é 

Khotanese Index 
gahe 29 than’ 8 byihg 3. sakye Bl 
gisana 34 duni 8 ' brrünà 9 garba 52 
chasküm 31 dijnai 3 brraukala 35 askai 28 
jasta 4 drrükà 16 mühüki 6 hgttuna p. 290 
nveysdyü 4 drrüysi 21 ysimá 42 hamdrramga 33 
ttäkä 22 namüsthàm 53 raha 30 halaéa 40 
ttara 32 paraiskhara 7, vated 41 hask& 43 
tturakă 5 phatanai 54 vahaiysá 50 h&ne 37 
tejmala 36 bamdi 7 - dyi toem 89 hülaihi: 1, 2, 5, 6 
team 39 bing 2 p 

A TUE: 


Here should come a reference to the Turkish text discussed in BSOS 9. 289 ff. 
I had not then heard of M. Lewicki’s paper in Boormik Orientalistycony 12 
(1936) 194 ff. entitled O tekście sanskrycko-tureckim w pismis brahmi On the 
Sanakrit-Turkish text in Brahmi script. After learning of it from Professor 
Tadeusz Kowalaki in 1938 it was still a considerable time before I could obtain 
a copy of it. M. Lewicki could for the Khotanese only repeat Professor Konow’s 
views. After reading my paper in BSOS 9 Professor Konow wrote to me 
accepting the view there put forward that the disputed “aksara had the value 
of a palatalized g (gy or the like) in the Maralbashi texte. This alone will 
satisfy the Khotanese evidence, and this problem may now be considered 
settled. — 

One word in the Turkish text which I had not then beén able to identify 
was kyowtyòlyar in line 26. I had thought that, since the MB. is broken before 
lya, a letter might have been lost, but it is now clear that the word is *kdwtdlar 
bodies, rendering Bud. Sansk. kadeperans, and corresponds to Nogai Turkis 
kevde body, Osmanli gövde, göyde. M. Lewicki’s reading küvrd, which Ka&ghari 
explained as an eviscerated animal body, is excluded by the aksara wiyo, of 
which the £ is certain. : 

A better explanation can also now be offered of the phrase (line 29) 
tyonyorkya Gyügyumdya rendering Sanskr. ouüyüm on the.funeral pyre. 
The word tigiinda means on the heap, and ioAorka, though not traced in this 
precise form, may be explained from tdngérdk, tógürók round, and tóngok 
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tree-stump (Radlov, loc. cit., iii 1247). Then ténérka will be a derivative in 
-kä (see Deny, p. 575) from *töngör- meaning both round and tree-stump. 
Hence we get téndrkd igim-da on a log heap to render on the funeral pyre. 

Further to the list of words must be added awinslip rendering Sanak. 
lahta- sporting, corresponding to a form of Turkish oina- play (quoted by 
F. W. K. Müller in Utgurica ii p. 26, note 1). ` 


Indez 
arja p. 290' kówto p. 295 töngörök p. 295 
awinilip p. 290 tōngök p. 295 yatun p. 290 





Indo-Aryan and Dravidian - 
By Armea MABTHR 
L BV: phaligám 


A. MACDONELL ! in his commentary on RV. IV. 50.5 (Vedic Reader 

* for Students) remarks: “The exact meaning . . . does not clearly 
appear from its four occurrences; but it must have a sense closely allied to 
recepiaole—in three passages it is spoken of as being rent or pierced, and twice 
is associated with Val4; and in the Naighantuka it is given as a synonym of 
megha cloud.” Grassmann (Wörterbuch) similarly translates as Behälter, 
Wolke. The four passages in which it occurs are I. 62.4, phaligam, Indra 
éakra, velam ravens darayo, “ Rend,* O mighty Indra, the ph. cage with: 
a crash”; I. 121.10, tem, adrivah, phaligam hetim asya, “At that pb., 
. O thou of the thunderbolt, hurl thy missile”; IV. 50.5, sa... valam ruroja 
phaligam ravena, “ He hath burst with a crash the ph. cage”; VIII. 32.85, 
ye udnah phaligam bhinan nyak sindhimr avüarjat, “ Who split the ph. of 
the water and let the streams rush down.” Phakgam is here a valam, cave, 
prison or cage, but is not always used as such, otherwise there would be no- 
need to complete ita meaning by valam. It shares with the rock and the cload 
the function of imprisoning the waters, but, unlike the twin aéman (oloud 
above and rock below), is not mentioned as a producer of fire. The cloud, 
like the rock, must be hard, so that the clash of the upper with the nether 
aéman may yield fire, and phaligam is probably hard also. It may be white, 
like the bright cloud or the snow-capped mountain, grey or even black, like 
the rain-charged cloud or the stark rock. 

The likeliest meaning is that of “crystal”, used as a noun or as an attribute 
of a noun. The crystal mountain is a commonplace in folk-lore, in Skt. 
sphatikdcala Meru, sphatkádri Kaslasa, and sphattkdéman, crystal stone. 
Crystal is associated with the sky in akaéa-sphattka, celestial crystal, hail 
(Apte), and AMg. dgdsa-phakha-sartsa-ppabham, gleam like celestial crystal ; 
dgàsa-phaliya-sappabham amsuyam, ray with the gleam of celestial crystal 
(Nay.? 65, 102). Heil, then, consists of the fragments of the crystal cage or 
casket shattered by Indra. In Set.‘ i, 67, the monkeys cross rivers reflecting 
masses of white clouds, flowing, as it were, over a confusion of clear crystal 
rocks: phuda~phajsha-nla. It seems, therefore, that the exact meaning of 


1 A paper on this subject was read at the International Congress of Onentelista in September, 
1038, at Brussels. As it has not yet been published, it has been revised and a note added on 
spAat and pkal. 

1 Dorago in, view of dris “ water-akin ", Gk. Sépc and épa “akin”, Eng. “ tear”, Ger. 
zerren " pull", bas & root-meaning of “ pull apart, pull away ”. 

3 Niyddhammakahd, ed. Steinthal. 

1 Betubandhs. 
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phaligam was already forgotten at the time of the Nighantu, but ita associations 
remained with its substitutes sphatika, etc. Why the Pali phajika was never 
connected with the Vedio word:can only be conjectured. It may even have 
been pronounced phajiga, when the Jataka, in which it occurs, was written, ` 
although spelt with a k, &coording to the supposed Skt. original. Probably 
by this time ephastka had completely replaced the popular. phajiga among the 
Vaidikas, and it would have been unorthodox to admit the presence of a vulgar 
word in the Vedas. 


Taste or ExraTIYR CHRONOLOGY 


Circa, 
phaligam RV 1000 B.o. 
phaliga 500 s.c. 
phalíka Pali Jitaka | 400 n.0, 
sphatike Ampt. Upanigad (BR) 800 ».0. 
ei } Mbh. 250 ».0. 
phäliga Early MI Bhattiprðlu (ET H 328) 200 B.o. 
Pbaliha 1 AMg. Nay. 100 5.0. 
phajfha Mah. — Bet "o0 A. 400 
phala, phalíha Sau. Vikr. 4D. 400 


phalihg, phadiha, phatíha — Mroch, Vr., Bhkm., Pilis, Hemi." with uncertain readings . 
peliiga Binh. Sole NeoIndian example 


Pischel’s reading of } for | in this and girola words in AMg. and Mah, has 
been adopted. 

Pajsigu is a recognised development from sphatka, | from Skt. ¢ being 
particularly common in Sinhalese, Skt. | remaining | and not becoming j, 
as in Guj. and Mar. The nasal is, however, unexplained, and may be due to 
some external influence. It is arguable also that it does not descend directly 
from sphattka, but from the original of Pali phajtka. 

It can hardly be supposed that RV. phaligam is a prakritism formed from 

. sphatska. Too many phonetic processes are involved. First, -at- from IE -|t-, 
some dubious examples of which are given in Wack.* 170 (-at- — rt- being 
well attested). To reach -al-, -at- would have to pasa through -ad-, a stage not 
yet reached by Pali (the examples in Wack. 169 are probably of Drav. origin) ; 
and the voicing of k does not occur until the Sau. stage. Burther, the evidence 
of the IK. origin of-ephat “ burst ”, the accepted root of sphatska, is slight (see 
addendum). Sphattka first ocours in'a late Upanigad and the adjectival form 
sphdiska later still, probably later than the first appearance of the root sphat 
in the Dhatupatha of Panini. It seams more likely that phaltgam should have 
been replaced by sphatska to suit a supposed etymology, than that crystal 
should have been named from an unimportant attribute, the capacity for being 


1 


Vikramorvedtya. 
* Mrochakatike, Vararuoi comm. Bhimaha, Piialacchi, Hemacandra, adhyüya VIII. 
Sane anana ra 
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burst or split. Visas NE ET “to burst ”, which 
is used in Pah and the Mhb.! 

It ia almost oertain that the Dravidians first introduced crystal to the 
notice of the Aryans. It is now found sporadically in Northern India, but by 
far the most important source is the wide inland crystalline belt stretching 
from Cape Comorin to the north of the Mysore State (Mysore Garetieer, i, 62, 
map). From this area beryls and crystals were exparted to Rome in the first 
century. The treasures of the Indies are traditional, and the mines must 
have existed long before that period. It is a far cry from the first century A.D. 
to 1000 2.0., but Tam. paji^ku (Kura]), Kan. pajuku, Tel. palugu, Mal. pajuhku 
are forms old enough to reach into Drevidiap pre-history. Tam. Mal. ^k is 
a voleed.sound (ng), so that the Tam. is identical with the:Binh. pajvgw. 
It might, therefore, be a loan-word from the Binh. If so, it must have been 
borrowed after the sixth century, when Bkt. -t- finally becomes -]- in Rinh. 
(Geiger, GSL.,* p. 55), if palsígu < ephatika. But the Kura] is now considered 
not to be later than the fifth century. The chronology is, however, only 
approximate, and the strongest argument against borrowing is that there is 
no reason why Dray. should not have had a native word for a native product. 

Drav. *pajiga may be assigned to the root pa} “ glitter, flash ”, an obvious 
attribute of crystal, Tam. pajepaje, Kan. pala, Tel. pajapala « glittering ”. 
Skt. also uses this root, as in phal “ shime ”. (Kiratarjuniya, cit. Apte), pala 
* flash, moment". So Neo-Indian pal, pa]; palak? “ flash of eye”. The 
voióed velar is then original, a conclusion supported not only by the. Vedic 
word but by the Bhat. phajiga, for in this set of inscriptions Skt. k is never 
voioed. ‘Tha hesitation shown by Skt. and IA. generally in the representation 
of Drav. initial p, which even to-day in certain circumstances is affricated,* 
is due to differencea between Drav. and LA. phonemes, not as some suppose, 
to change in Drav. speech-habita. The history of the word, as „elicited from 
the table of relative chronology, is that it was borrowed from Dray. _in Vedio 
times, became phajika in Pali, was then sanaskritized to sphaitka, and later 
given an adjectival-form spha&ka. Bhat. on the analogy of sphaitka formed 
phaliga, which was continued in AMg. as phalsya. 

Phalsha appears as the same time, and, after a chequered existence in the 
Prakrite with many variant spellings, was discarded in favour of various forms 
of bülaur. The spelling -ba is puzzling. Pischel favours a presumed suffix 
*kha (PG., § 206), but the evidence is slight. There could have been con- 
tamination with parigha "bar", Pkt. pala, Pali pafigha. Skt. parigha 

1 The grammarians’ etymology, however, might well have been suggested by the bursting 
of the phaligóm in the RY. 

1 Grammar of the Sinhalese Language. 5 

? Persian palak, palb, pik, pulk ' ‘ eyelid” is therefore a loan-word, probably Htersry in 
origin. Palak or palakh (Gu., Mar.) is from “palates ‘ * flashing oyo ” vik *palakkha ; cf. kastkpa, 
kadakkha “ side-long glance”, Guj., Mar. kadah “ angry ” (Le. scowling, as if from kadw). 

‘J. He Firth, App: to Ardana ramuan af Common Tawis p. iv, and M. B. Emeneat, 
JAOS., December, 1989, p. 506. 
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means (i) "striking hard, iron bar, barrier, gate”, etc., from part and ghan 
“ strike ”, (ii) glass pitcher; paligha (i) “ iron bar, rampart, gate ”, (ii) “ glass 
pitcher, cow-pen ". The meanings of (i) pertain to parigha, and those of (ii) 
to paligha, metathesized for phaliga. Paligha thus equals the valam or enclosure 
_of the rain-cows (RV. IL. 12.3), which bars their egress and so is connected 
with parigha. The crystal pitcher is mentioned in Mrcoh. phaliha-mangala- 
kalasg (IP.1p. 101). 


ADDENDUM 
Sphat and Phal 

Brugmann and Wackernagel regard phat and phal as coming from IE 
roots, but the history of these words and others, which they associate with 
them, suggests a different interpretation. The theory is that IE. *epel “ split, 
burst”, gives Sk. phalati, and with the enlargement -to becomes *epito (| long 
or short), giving Sk. sphutais “ bursta " and sphattta “ burst ”. Wackernagel 
adds patait, -phulta, and phulti. Of these forms the last four need not be con- 
sidered. Sphattia occurs in Sudruta with a v.l. sphutita, and the remaining 
words are purely lexical. The causative pätayats is, however, current. The IE, 
parallels, with the exceptions of the modern and possibly borrowed New 
Breton faut "fissure", wholly belong to the Germanic series, and include 
Gothic spilda “ tablet”, Old High German spalian “to split", and other 
more modern forms. The meanings all centre on lengthwise division, not on 
the breaking into pieces or explosion, which is the primary meaning of “ burst ”. 
Patayaty means "split", but involves a further deaigmatized root "pito if 
the origin is IE. . 

If we examine the history of these words separately, we obtain the following 
results, R 

There is no trace of sphat in the Rgveda, despite the many verbs of splitting 
and tearing, such as chid, dar, bhaks, bhañj, bhid with parallela in Greek or 
Latin or both. 

Phal. There is no verb phal in RV., but phála “ ploughshare ” and phálam 
“ripe fruit" are taken as secondaries of phal "split". PA4la and the later 
phalaka (Ait. Br., Sat. Br., Pa., and Adoka Delhi-Topra) “ board, tablet” 
are semantically parallel with English “{plough-)share, share (portion) "' 
and Goth. spilda “tablet”, if IE. *epel "split" is correct. But there has 
been contamination, at the least, from Dravidian pal share (pa, pafiou, pasu, 
pagal “ divide, cut in two”), which has given Guj. phajo, Mar. phala “ share ” 
or instalment of land revenue, and pal “ tooth ", which has prompted, if not 
given Bk. phala “ arrow-head, sword-blade, plough-share"; and phala may 
not be IE. Phalaka, paralleled by Brugmann with cdéAas “ footstool”, has 
no possible Drav. affinity, but an TE. *spel (pel) need not mean “ Split". The 


1 A. O. Woolner, Introduction to Prabrit. 
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meaning may be something flat and broad: of. Gk. sAaxós (gen.), “ flat land, 

flat stone,” mAaxoüs “ flat cake”; Lat. planca “plank”, placenta “ flat 

cake” (1 RV. -plaká 3 “ buttock”), and with the velar voiced, Gk. sréAayos 

“sea”: of. for meaning sróvrov mAdé “ plain of the sea” and mari “ the 

broad (sea)? ; Lat. plága “ flat surface, tract” ; Ger. flach " level"; Hing. - 
Lw. from Icelandic flag(-stone). In these circumstances the Germanic type 

meaning “ split ” is as likely to be a denominative from a word se to 

Goth. spilda as not. 

Phálam is Dravidian. There is no common word for “ fruit” in IE. Gk. 
kaprós, Lat. fructus, Pers. maivah are all from different roots. Drav. palam 
(palam) means “ ripe fruit”, as in RV., and is opposed to kay.“ unripe fruit ” ; 
cf. Kan. pan, Tel. pandu, Tam. paju “ to ripen ” (of fruit) and pala (now hale), 
pra, pala “ old, mature”. The other Drav. languages have similar formations. 

Phal appears first'as a verb in Pali (i) “ripen, bear fruit ", (ii) “ burst " 
The first is a denominative use. The second expresses hya | injury pane 
cularly, and may be translated as the bursting, breaking, or splitting (of the 
< heart or head). This sense is continued in Mbh. éatadhdsya phalen mürdha, 
“ May his head burst into a hundred pieces," corresponding with Pa. muddha 
saitadha (better rer phaleyya, “ May (thy) head burst into seven (better, 
a hundred) pieces.” This use may be a secondary meaning of “ripen” (cf. 
phalita “ grey (hair) ” and Kan. paledu “ worn out, decayed ”’), i.e. “ to become 
over-ripe " and so “ to burst" like an over-ripe mango. It is also regarded 
as the intransitive form of phalew “split, rend”, which is used (like Mbh. 
pitayats) with kaitha “wood”, and with pasibakka “sack”. Neither phal 
“ burst", nor phal "split", survive generally in Neo-Indian, and apparent 
exceptions can be otherwise explained. The most important exception is 
Mar. pha}. nem “ tear, rend ”, which may be a formation parallel to phajat. nem 
“be cut by a ploughshare ". Pha}. nem “ distribute the assessment ”, Guj. 
phàjae. vum are formed from phaja, phajo “instalment (of assessment) ". 
As phal “ split" is not found in Bk., Pa. (Pk.) phal may even be a literary 
denominative from phala “ ploughshare ". Phal “ be reflected” is a separate 
root as explained under phaligam, and phal, pal "to flee ", Mar. pa}. nem, 
still another root, which I cannot identify.* 

Phat first occurs in VS. of the White Yajurveda 7.3 upari-prutà bhahgena 
hato asau phat, ' With ruin falling from above may such a one be smitten 
phat.” Next Atharva Vedd (AV.) 4.18.8 admanas, tasyam dugdhayam * 
bahulah phat karikrati, “ When it (the magic) is drained away, the stones in 
large numbers keep making phat.” In the first sentence phat indicates a sudden 

1 Phalaka any flat surface (Bi, Kidamberf), buttocks (Apte). 

1 Hittite has palhas, palis “ broad", palhastis, palkator “ breadth” (E. H. Sturtevant, 
Hittite Glossary), which suggests IE. *palh “broad, level " with a floating A. The interpretation 
of Hittite, however, has not sufficiently advanced to permit any but the simplest of comparisons. 


* Perhaps pala-cyana “going like a flash”. 
* Following the commentator for dagdAdgiws of the text. 
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decisive blow, as in Hindi and in a large number of Neo-Indian words. In 
Dray. pata, generally reduplicated, means “ with a crash, crack, slap, thump ” ; 
and the second sentencé may therefore mean that the magician after being 
rendered powerless is stoned to death. It is the concluding operative word 
of magic formulm of exorcism and in Neo-Indian ; but, possibly only. as a 
by-form of phit, it is sometimes a term of reproach. 

Sphat ia given as a verbal root in the Dhatupatha, which is attributed to 
Panini, though much of it is later. It appears first in current use in sphatika, 
o. 900 2.0. (Amr. Upaniggd), and in Mbh., then as a doubtfal reading sphaista 
in Buéruta. Var&hamihira (c. 550 A.D.) makes the first certain use of it as a 
regular verb. , Phatias is not given by Pischel, PG., Hemacandra or Dhanapála 
in P&ialaocht (but see ND. a.v. phatnu—possibly Apabhramáa), and is probably 
a late formation from phat, Bk. *sphatyats (denom.). The standard Pk. words 
are phades (which has survived in Neo-Indian) and phales, derived by Hems- 
candra (I. 198) from patayats, not sphatayati. Hemacandra rejected sphatayatt 
deliberately, as is clear from IV. 231, where ph in phulta$ representa eph. 
PàtayaW is indeed the regular Sk. word, though from Pk. and Neo-Indian we 
should expect spAatayats. j 

Pat is the lexical Toot, but means ‘weave’ (pata, pata “cloth "), not 
" Split" (int. Pdt is then a separate root. Hitherto all tho verba discussed 
are preceded by non-verbal forms: spilda, phalakam, phala, eto., and of these 
two havé the meanings of “ board, tablet ”. This is precisely the meaning of 
patia in Pali and Mbh., e.g. sila-patta and #ila-patia “ stone-slab” (Rh.-D. 
and S., BR.). It is confused with pata “cloth”, and also means “ strip of 
cloth, fine cloth ” (Pa.), and even in Mbh. “ strip of hide”. Pata rarely means 
"tablet". In Dray. pata, pata, pada, patte, pati, eto., mean “cloth, fine 
cloth ”; and the meaning “ seat, board” is uncommon and clearly foreign. 
If patie is of IE. origin, it belongs to the series *pi(h), which gives Gr. mAaruts 
“broad”, but srAlfavov “ board”, InIr. *prthus “ broad ” (3 Hit. palhastis, 
palhatar “ breadth”). 

In Mbh. patoyats is used as a transitive of phal, but meaning particularly 
“to split”, with kagia “wood”, druma ' tree", kadalistambha “banana-stem ”, 
and bÁujafga (mukhatah) “python”. It can be derived from patia not on the 
evidence of the Mbh. but the absence of the verb, combined with the presence 
of pajta, pata in Pali, makes such a derivation possible, and donblet verb-roota 


1 There is no IR. type for paja “ cloth", and the IA. words may be of Dray. origin. 
Drev. *-art-, which, itself secondary, gives different results in different languages, oocurs in 
MKan., Tulu, Kul parti “ cotton-fibre or plant”, O.Kan. palis, Tel. pratti. Kan. Pampe Bharata 
(àD. O41) has paji “ raiment ”, Tam. parwtis is à lw. from parti, the inherited word being paso 
(NUBA). Tam. padow “cloth, cotton fibre” (*paLlow > *pasg-ow). Parti > paita in Pk. is 
regular, but it is not known how pajiw would be reproduced in Sk. Bk. awrta becomes Tam. 
amilin (Kural, Nila), Kan. amardw. Here Bk. r > tj, and aimilarly aj might be considered as r 
before & consonant Of ? Tam. pubs “ dried earth " and Sk. prthei. Tam., Kan., Tel. pufavi, 
TOfavi, pudami “earth” (poti, pudi, podi “ dry earth, dust”, being possible contaminators) 
are loan-words from Pk. pudhavi, or, alternatively, southern or Dray. Pk. = northern puhael. 


y 
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such as kui, kuti; sphit, ephitt, howevé,’ ine; reveal hesitation between 
simple consonants and geminates as E ions of a verb-root. The semantio 
connection between. “ splitting ” "| fk” is retained in Pali (reversely) 
: in padara “cleft, plank”, Sk. oleft".. An alternative origin is 
Drav. pata (see phat), in any case a con tor. 

Sp ocours first in the Satapatha Brahmana with uncertain meaning 

and is common in Mbh., where in the phrase satadha mūrdhā ie sphutiryaté 
it serves as an alternative of phal. It means '* burst ”, and elsewhere “ blossom ”’, 
' paralleling phal “ burst, fruit". It need not be referred to the IE. root of 
Germanic epalton “split”. Germanic spritan “sprout” is as plausible. 
It has so many meanings in common with sphur that it may be simply an 
enlargement of the latter with ta. Pali has the participle pha “in full 
bloom ", but not the verb. The later formation sphtrts “a blossoming” 
indicates & realization of the connection. MI. phuda is only used in the sense 
of ' olear ", but phudat (= phutiat), the normal Pk. form, meaning bhramé 
“fall to paa, ocours Hem. IV. 177. Hemacandra has also Apabhramsa 
phuita “ burst” (p.p. Paialaocht has phudia = phaka only, and Karp. 
phudantt, vv. V. phuifjand, puanis (pres. p.). 

In all MI. texta from Pāli (e.g. mada, niddha, mdha, nida “ nest ") to Hem.'s 
Apa. and Dedi (e.g. addo, vadho, vatho, vatio, vafo from Bk, eataÀ, vadah, 
Fious Indica, Hem. II. 174) there is continual confusion between cerebral 
single consonants and geminates, aspirated and unaspirated, voiced and 
breathed.! For loan-words this is easily explained; in inherited words the 
chief reason is the distinguishing of homonyms, by alight phonetic variations, 
which disregarded the historic sound-laws. Thus in MI. occur phuita, phuta,. 
puttha, pulo, phuttha, which may represent sphuta “ burst ", sprsta ' touched ”, 
,8pagia. “seen”, prstha “back”, prsta “asked”, pusta “ nourished”, prugia 
“ burnt ", and even piirta “ filled ". Prugta alone does not appear in one or 
more of these forms. Pia, which already in Pali has beoomó phuta, phuttha, 
quitha < "puta is, like spaga, an early example of ri/t, and the orthographio 
confusion is due to the fact that its etymological origin was forgotten. Grass- 
mann's Law, metathesis of aspirates (prothesis or epithesis) and exotic ortho- 

graphy to mark loan-words, dedi words, or meanings or dialectical variants 
(generally by aspirates or oerebrals), are the detailed expressions of these 
changes. Pa. phufa “clear” (for pindha), Pk. phuda can thus be derived from 
spaa, and phuda is actually treated as a p.p. in Karp. phuda-puitha-kanjaa 

* visible, tangible thorns ” (like unto prickles that one could see or touch, 
Lanman), where the “ regular” phuttha-phuitha-kaniaa would be ambiguous. 

Survival in Neo-Indian sre few: phi “a burst", phuf- “to burst", 
int., phod- “to burst", trens., pith, pith, path “back”. Mar. path < patih, 
loc. pathim “ behind ", was chosen instead of “pitthem to avoid confusion 
' with pudhem “in front” (Konk. phudem) from pragthena for pragthe or prasthit 


1 Gf. PG., 303, $04. 
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(Jianedvari pudham), and it is possible that the Pk. forms paitht, pitthi, putthd 
were due to efforts made to get back to the Bk., in order to avoid confusion 
with homonyms or near homonyms. The MI. series phuffs (phüt), phuttas, 
phodas thus alone generally survives in Neo-Indian. ; 


IL Pah vejurtya “ beryl ” . 
The earliest oocurrence of the Sk. form is in the Adbhuta Brahmana, spelt 
vatdürya, “ Beryll nicht Lasurstein,” beryl not lapis lazuli (BR.). The rejected 
translation reste on the authority of the fifteenth century Mallin&ths, who, 
commenting on the Siéupalavadha of Magha (Si), says, “ Vaidürya = 
balavayajam,” lapis lazuli. He uses the later and inoorrect orthography 
based on eidüra “ far off”. Beryls cannot be mistaken for lapis lazuli, as they 
are transparent and crystalline and of any clear, pale tint, even white, while 
lapis lazuli is opaque and asymmetrical and always of some shade of ultra- 
marine. Bohtlingk and Roth do not explain why they identify vaidürya with 
beryl, and it may be for this reason that Apte (Dtct., 1912) follows Mallinàtha and 
D. Andersen (PR.), 8. Konow (Karp.), and A. C. Woolner (IP.) render veluriya, 
verujia as cat’s-eye, C. R. Lanman (Karp.) alone translating by beryl Cat's 
eye is suggested by a passage in Si. (see below) and, as it only resembles 
beryl, is inaccurate. The evidence for the meaning “ beryl” is, however, 
conclusive. 
Variety of colours. Pa. vamsa-raga-velurtya “ bamboo-coloured beryl” 
refers to the chlorous colour of the live bamboo; veluriya-vann’dpanibha 
givà “ throat with the sheen of beryl” is the neok of the raja-hamsa prinoeas 
showing tk~~lelicate pink of the flamingo or the whiteness of the swan (Jataka, 
PR. a.v.). N . 
Crystalline character. Vanna is usually a bright colour, and 80 mani- 
vanna-gwàá. Mans is a shining jewel, and is used as a synonym for crystal 
or further to define ratana. Lapis lazuli is milopala,! while sapphire is ntlamans. 
Kalidasa, Kum, 1. 24, has toya dubsira suaram saetirs sphurat-prabha-mandalaya 
pias / Vidürabhümir nava-megha-éabdad udbhinnaya ratna- 

“ Through that daughter the mother shone exceedingly with a halo of bright 
light like Far-off-land with a precious splinter split off through the crash of 
new clouds.” Salaka is a piece of wood, bone, or metal which is used as a counter, 
pencil, or shaft, and so symmetrical. The brightness is the point of the simile. 
Veruliya-vimala-danda “ pellucid bar of beryl” (Nay. 65) combines both 
ideas. Salaka is repeated in veJuriya-mant-salaa (Karp.). Magha, Si. 3.45, has 
ratau hiya yaira méamya dipan jalágatabhyo *dhigrham grhinyah / bibhyur 
bidalékgana-bhiganabhyo Vaidarya-kudyesu éasi-dyutibhyah, “Where matrons 
in their husband's arms, ashamedly perceiving 2 lights over the house, were 

1 Apte's comparison of Lat. opalws with «pala is illnsory. In RV. the meaning is " mill 
P En die Lampen ausgoloscht “ extinguished the lamps ”, deriving siiimga 
, from fam “ quench ". The difference in meanings is here unimportant. , 


t 
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frightened by the moonbeams making terrible cate'-eyes on the beryl walls, 
as they passed the lattice-openings.” Here lapis lazuli is obviously inappropriate. 
Magha, Si. 3.43, also speaks of sphitika-scudha-pankith āruhya “ climbing the 
crystal palace-stairways ” ; cf. Vikr. phala-mant-sovanena Grohadu “ ascend 
by the orystal stairs”, and Mrech.2 phafsha-vaddana “crystal lattices ". 
Crystal is a stone resembling beryL 

There is no reason, therefore, to disturb the derivation of Gk. BiipuAdos 
or BnpvAXov, the earliest form found (Septuagint c. 274 5.0.) from veru]iya 
(AMg. PG., 880) This is a metathesized form of eejuriya, not, as Pisch 
supposes-(§ 241), from vatdurya, e < ai, ru < du, and Ja < rya. The relative 
chronology is as follows :— 


Circa. 
2.0. 
Sk. vaidtrys Adbh. Brihmanes 650 
Bhig. Purápa ? 
Pa. veļuriya Jütaka 400 
Sk. vaidirya Mbh., R&m. 250, 200 
AMg verulrya, verd|ty, — N&y. 100 
A.D. 
Bk. vaidürya, Vidire Kum. 400 
vaidürya fáu, Vr., Bhkmaha ty 88 700 
Mah. veluria Vr. Bh&maha 
Bk. Vigtira Karp. 900 
Bau. veru]ia Karp. 
Dedi. , Yerulio, vedujjo Pilis. 972 
Hem. Ded. adds velulia 
Binh. ve|uriya Iw. from Pa. 


The Persian and Arabic words bilaur, ballür, bulür “ orystal, beryl ” 
are independent of the European forms and were borrowed direct from India. 
But they do not seem to have been taken from either vaidürya or veluriya. 
The difference between beryl and crystal is largely a matter of value. Beryl 
is, in fact, a crystal and, according to Chamber’s dictionary, has important 
uses a8 à magic crystal in which the future becomes visible, The shorter Ozford 
Enghsh Dictionary gives, among other meanings of beryl: (i) mirror, 1574, 
(i) fine kind of crystal or glass, 1625, (ii) adj. crystalline, 1574. In Ptolemy’s 
time the best beryls came from 8. India, and spurious specimens were often 
made of rock-crystal (V. A. Smith, Early Hist. Ind.*, p. 400 n.). 

There was never any doubt in India that the word was derived from a 
place-name. Kālidāsa (see above) speaks of Vidüra-bhümi, which Mallinatha 
explains as the region of the Vidüra adri. Rajaéekhara (Karp. i, 34, 18) has 
the form Vidüra-bhümi. Ptolemy has ’Opov8ta Spy (with many variants), 
which E. H. Johnston (JRAS., 1941, 220) identifies with the Mahendra 
mountains. This range is considered to consist of part of the Eastern Ghauta 
and adjacent hills, and Hobson-Jobson seems to be correct in identifying 
Oroudia or Ouroudia with Vidüra or Vidüra (8c. vid Varüdya). The difference 


* M. R. Kale’, p. 09. ! IP, p. 102, 
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in the words for beryl and the mountain-range is due to the former being a 
traders’ word and the latter being based, as E. H. Johnston believes, on a 
Puranio text (id. 222). 

There is no trace to-day of such a name for a mountain. Vtdüra cannot 
be a local name, as it means “far away”. Vidüra is comparatively recent. 
But vasdürya and vejuriya may both be adjectival forms of a Dravidian original 
Véjür or Vajur. In South India, the chief source of beryls (Ptolemy A.D. 150 
and Varahamihira a.D. 550), there are three towns known in English as Belür 
or Belloor, Ellore, and Vellore. Of these Belür is in the heart of the crystalline 
belt in a tract which E. P. Rice (Mysore Gazetteer s.v.) has identified with 
the old kingdom of Punn&da or Punnata,) not a hundred miles away from the 
old beryl mines near Coimbatore. Ptolemy writes, Ilovvvára év 7) Bhpvààos, 
“ Punnata in which is the beryl” (a close transcription of the name with, 
apparently, the tonic accent denoting quantity or stress). The b of the Greek 
may have been taken from Bélir, which is Kaharege.! 

The origin of this name is obscure. The Imperial Gazetteer suggests for 
' Vellore (sixty miles west of Madras) babhul-tree (? bamboo) village. But in 
Imp. Qaz., ii, 417, Vellore and Ellore (Telugu Ellüru, between the deltas of 
the Godavari and the Kistna) are said to be distinguished as Raya Velür and 
Uppu Vélür, which may be translated as Stone Vélijr and Salt Velür, raya 
standing for Tel. rayi. If raya refers to beryl or crystal, Velür may well be 
a corruption of Veljfir, ' White Town," named from adjacent crystal mines 
or salt-pans, or merely as being important markets for those commodities. 
For“ white" Tamil has ve} (vefs “ whiteness’), Kanarese be} (bi “ white- 
. neas"), and Tel. veka; and there is nothing phonetically impossible in 
a place-name Ve|lüir becoming Vélür, even in the Dravidian languages, 
which do not normally substitute | for jJ. Simplification of consonants with 
vowel-lengthening is in Dravidian not & general sound-shift, as in Neo-Indian, 
but a phoneme variant stabilized for a semantic reason, as English “ putt ”, 
a golf term pronounced like Scottish '' put ”, from which it is derived. 


ADDENDUM 
A Book of Precious Stones, by Julius Wodiska, 1909 

The author does not refer to India as a source of beryl and rock-crystal, 
probably because the best mines were worked out many years before he wrote. 
The following jewels are classified for value in the order given: diamond, cat’s- 
eye, beryl, crystal, lapis lazuli. 

The cat’s-eye is cymophane, a variety of chrysoberyl, which resembles 
beryl in containing berylhum, but is otherwise distinct. Chatoyancy or the 
quality of changeability of lustre appears only in the cloudy chrysoberyl. 

1 The inscription of the Ganga king Durvinite, c. A.D. 500, has both names (HAR., 1916, 
p. 89). 

1 B for initial v is found in the earliest Kanarese: 52j “sword”, in the Halmudi insartptian, 
€. A.D. 4TO. f 
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The beryl varies in colour from emerald green to pale green (the emerald 
beryl or standard emerald), or may be pale yellow, honey, wine, or citrine 
yellow, white, or pale rose-red, The coloured varieties are known as precious 
or noble beryl. f | f 

The lapis lazuli is semi-precious and not a simple mineral, but a composite ' 
of many. As regards transparency it varies from translucent to opaque, while 
beryl varies from transparent to translucent. | 

The following table indicates the objective relations of the jewels mentioned. 
Chrysoberyl resembles beryl superficially, especially in its dichroism and double 
refraction. Chrysoberyl changes from golden-brown to greenish yellow, while 
beryl changes from ‘sea green to azure, - 


COMPARATIVE TARLE 


Refraction, Ades. Damn ‘orm. 
Diamond 10-0 2-48 -nil 3:00-85 Isometzio 
Ohrysoberyl 8:5 - 1:76 “01 8-68-3-78 Rhombio 
Beryl š 7°75 1:58 *01 2:68-2:75 Hexagonal 
Rook Crystal 7-0 1:55 “01 2-65-2-66 Hexagonal 
Lapis laxuli 5:5 nil nil 2:40 nil 


. The rystallization of the beryl is usually long, justifying the use of the 
word éalaka, which might be translated “Jong crystals ". Chrysoberyl 
crystallizes with only three planes of symmetry, as compared with the seven 
planes of beryl, and commonly appears in complicated twin crystals. The 
term falaka would not naturally be applied to it. 


Acknowledgments are due to the author and Mesars. Putnam and Co., 
Ltd., for permission to use the material from A Book of Precious Stones. 
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Sattaya 
By Jonn Bnaovag 


A PEOULTAR and interesting use of the instrumental case of the word sattá, 
which seams to have escaped the attention of the Sanakrit dictionaries, 
occurs frequently in’ the legal and oomméntatorial literature in connection ` 
with the Brahmanical gotra-system. Briefly, the situation is as follows: 
a Brahman may not marry within his own gotra. But as the word gotra came 
in the coutse of linguistic development to be loosely applied to subdivisions 
of the original groups, and even to individual familiea, while the exogamous 
unit remained the larger group, the prohibition of marriage within the gotra 
became ambiguous, and required to be supplemented, or rather defined, by 
& consideration of the pravara, the list of rs¥-names recited on specific sacrificial 
occasions. In other words, the pravara is used as a test to decide to which of 
the large exogamous groups a man belongs. In the pravara-appendix to the 
Baudhayana Srauta Satra the rule reads : eka eva rgir yauat pravarego anuvariate, 
lavat samanagotrateam anyaira bhrgvangirasam ganat. “If even one yst recurs 
in the pravaras, that constitutes sameness of gotra (for exogamous purposes), 
except in the case of a gana of the Bhrgus and Ahgiragea (where a majority of 
the fxi-names must be identical in order to prevent intermarriage)." Thus, 
for example, a member of the Nidhruva “ gotra ", with the pravara “ Kaáyapa, 
Avateüra, Naidhruva ", and a member of the Sandila “ gotra ”, with the pravara 
“ Kasyapa, Ávateàra, Sandila”, both clearly belong to the Kaáyapa gowa, 
and as such are forbidden to marry. 
The earliest of the important medieval nibandha-works on gotra and 
pravara which have tome down to us, the Gotra-pravara-mafjart of Purugottama- 
pandita, commente on the above rule: eka evdgastyagiamasaptarpigoirdnam 


variate tavalam gotrünaám samanagotratvam uktam vüfleyam. “If even one 
(rsi-ngme) recurs, either as being mentioned in the pravara (vriyamanataya) 
or implicitly (sattayé), in the pravaras of one,.two, three, or five pms, of the 
' gotras of the Seven Regis and Agastya—ie. the gotras, numbering three kotis, 
to be dealt with in the sequel, which owe their title to the fact that they are, 
composed of the descendants of the Seven Reis and Agastya—then one must 
know that identity of gotra is predicated of all these ‘ gotras '." That this is 
in fact the meaning of sattaya in this connection is made quite certain by the 
numerous other occurrences of the word in the pravara-literature. To take 
an example at random, the Bidas are said to have either a five-rgi pravara, 
“ Bhargava, Cy&vana, Apnavana, Aurva, Baida,” or a three-pgi pravara, 
“Bhargava, Aurva, Jamadagnya.” To this information the Samskira- 
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kaustübha adds: pafcaprataresu bidesu jamadagneh sattayánuvytish, i.e. the 
name of Jamadagni occurs implicitly in the pravara of those Bidas who recite 
five nameg in their pravara. 

It is clear that we have here a | foio designed to make the facts fit . 
the rule. Thus, in the case of the dilas mentioned above, an alternative 
pravara is given by the authorities, “ Sandila, Asita, Daivala." The danger is 
obvious that men who recite this pravara may'claim to be allowed inter- 
marriage with other Kaéyapas on the ground that there is no common pgi- 
name in the pravaras. The difficulty is quite simply solved by saying that 
the name: Kasyapa, though not appearing in the pravara, does in actual fact 
(sattaya) belong to it. A close analogy may be seen in the old grammatical 
fiction whereby an adjective used independently is said to agree with such 
and such a noun “ understood ”. ' 

Legally, of course, such an expedient was far from being satisfactory, as 
may be seen from the strenuous and complicated argumenta of the legal writers 
to prove that a particular name does or does not occur “in actual fact” in 
a pravara. But the case is interesting Knguistically, as showing a semantic 
development whereby the word sattayā has come to mean very nearly the 
opposite of its original significance. 


An Indo-Aryan Language of South India : Saurastra-bhasa 
By H. N. RANDLE 
Pant II 
(Concluded from Vol, XI, Part 1, page 121) . 
RAMA RAOS Grammar, which was summarized in the first part of this 
article, gives conjugational forms of the auxiliaries Àü- and rha- only, 


It will be convenient to give here the conjugation of an ordinary consonantal 
stem. 1 


É 


Conjugation. Active: dekk-, to see 


Aorist. dekku, dekkas (dekkass), dekkas (dekkayi); dekkuve, 
' -dekkan, dekkan 
Present. dekkusu, dekkasu, dekkasu (alternative form : dekkayt 


é); dekkasun, dekkasun, dekkasun 
Present Continuous. dekkatu rhiyest (contracted form: dekkadhriyest); - 


dekkatu rhayass 
Imperfect. dekkatu hotest: dekkatu hotyass 
Perfect. dekki rhiyest; dekki rhiyāsi 
Pluperfect. dekki hotest; dekki hótyāsi 
Past. dekkest ; dekkyast 
Imperative (sing.). dekkandaku (Ist and 8rd person: 2nd person 
doubtful) 
» (plur). dekkyje, dekko, dekkandaku 
Subjunctive. dekkets 
Optative. dekkuvāyi 
Precative. dekkuno (= infin tive of obligation). 
Infinitives :— Bas” 
Noun infin. , dekkini (locative : dekkimm) 


Complement infin. dekkan(a) 
Infin. of obligation. dekkuno 
Purpoaive infin. dekksven(u) ' 


Supine. dekkastak(a), dekkattoku (= T of nominal verbal) 
Agent noun. deknàr 
Verbals :— ' 

Continuative. dekkat(u), dekkatun 

Abaolutive., dekki 


Past Participle. dekke 


1 For the purpose of this paradigm—but here only—I have ventured to construct some 
forms not actually noted from usage. A junction-vowel may or may not be inserted before a 
termination beginning with a consonant. Where it 1s inserted vowel-harmony may influence it: 
dekh w-eüyi, dekb-w-no, dekk-i-ni, dekk-(a)-ma, dekk isen. In the remainmg cases the vowel 
is invariable, except that -o- often replaces -a- in the 8rd smg. present and. a a 
verbal, as in berosw, kerotu. But see also the following footnote. 
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Adverbial —— '  dekkaz, dekkatà, dekkatám(u) — ' : 
Verbal nouns. dekkastan(u), dekkastano; dekkatte, dekkaste; dekkete, 

í dekkesis1 ' 
Sociative. dekkatto, dekkasto 

Pronominalized verbals :— 
1. Pronoun. dekkatteno, dekkasteno; dekketteno, dekkesteno,1 he 
- who sees (inflections, -teko, «emo; -tenu, -tenko) 
2. Adjective. dekkattiso, dekkastiso; dekketiiso, dekkestiso,! such as 
| sees (inflected plural, #isanuke) 
3. Adverb. '  dekkatthebba, dekkettheba,) at the time ‘of seeing ; 
dekattttum, dekkeltsjum, ! where seen, otc. 
Passive: dekkā-, be seen. ` 


: Aor., dekkayi ; Pres., dekküsu (with alternative form dekkays 4%); Verbal, 
dekkatte ; Past participle, dekkaye. 

The passive in these forms, and in the corresponding negative forms given 
in the next paragraph, is quite usual ;- but passives of most parte of the verb 
are not forthooming and there can be nothing like & complete passive conjuga- 
tion. Some examples are : atkandsto, without being heard ; avdeu (impersonal 
passive in bÁavi prayoga); janāyi, is known, and verbal janatts, 1 being known 
(with negative janndtte, not being known); jugaye, joined (past passive 
participle); mendeu,-is called; sangayi 4 (given as a paraphrase of mendsu), 
is said, and sa^gaye, been said (past passive participle). In the following 
passage ponday and abbdy are passive aorists: Madurek? khanvas pokum | 
pornkitim Nàgalihiga Svmin mens onto punyiiman 48, tenko jova} tū jey guru 
wpades pondilli yavetis tū, ajvoriyë kámun toko sidds ponday, angun matkpiku 
vat abboy. “ On the east side of Madura... [pornkstsm 1] there is a holy man 
Nàgalihga Svamin. Only if you come back after going and getting instruction 
from him as your guru, will mastery of the eight [avorigs 1] actions be acquired 
by you, and the path of salvation be attained.” The stem rhavd- (used 
in bhavs prayoga for rha-) must be a passive of this type. Such “ optatives " 
as rhavayt “ belong here; they are really the aorist passive; and the Gujarati 
impersonal potential use of a passive form in -Gys is exactly parallel. But 

* Buoh forms as dakketie (dekksste) are perhaps best explained as orthographio variations. 
Bee p. 314, footnote 2: Vocalio roots certainty base all these verbals on the past participle as well 


* By analogy pronominalixed passivo verbals with the long -4 should be found. If such 
passives oocur (*janditiso, such as is known) they would of course be quite distinct from forms 
in -9&^, alted p. 823, But the distinction could disappear, sinoo the y- in -yd- is omitted in some 
pest plural forma, as avisi for aeydsi (p. 814). Therefore &n actual form might be ambiguous. 

* Bee p. 826, footnote 1, for Madwrek. Yavetis = aveti (subjunctive), with tho emphatio 
suffix -Xf) or -&f), which always lengthens the preceding vowel. : : 

* For the inserted -»- seo Beames, vol. ill, p. 68 (§ 24). A form like kkaeüyi is common to 
Seurishtran and Gujar&ti. 
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Saurashtran optatives of consonantal roots also end in -vàys (menvayi, magalu- 
vayi, etc.), with a corresponding negative form in -véna. The form in this 
case seems to be irrational, the supposed termination -vayi having ‘detached 


itself from vocalio roota (rha-vayi) as a suffix of poientaltyy : - 
N egative M 
Present. ` ms dekkuni; teno dekkuna, dekkunā, dekkani ; 
tenu dekkunan 
Past. dekkeni; dekkyans (plur.) 
Optative. '  dekkuogna 
Verbals. dekkandtte : dekkanitto, dekkanasto 


»  (pronominalized).  dekkanatteno, eto. 

The rest of the negative conjugation can be supplied by using the various. 
forms of the auxiliary verb rhā- in combination with negative verbals of 
concomitance in -to (-sto):' e.g. dekkanasto rhana, not to see (to be without 
seeing); dekkandsto rhiyest, he does not see, eto. Other examples of negative 
verbal forms noted from usage will be found below (pp. 323-4). 

Passive negative forms are dekkana, dekkam, is not seen ; and such verbals ' 
as dekkindtis, dekkandsto. 

Causative: dekkad-, dekkad-, cause to be seen 

The conjugation of a causative verb does not differ from that of the direct 
verb: dekkadasu (present), dekkadest (past), etc. But -d combines. with initial 
n- of terminations into -a- (sometimes mm), e. g. atkannoko (= atkad with 
noko), do not cause-to-be-heard, do not sound. Examples of causative verb- 
forms will be found below (pp. 324-5). 


EXAMPLES OF VERBAL Forms AND THER Uses 

Aortst.—{i) Examples of the third person singular are provided -by state- 
ments of characteristic properties :— 

Gàyi diiu deyi (the cow gives milk); bheysu halls calayi (the buffalo moves 
slowly); dukkaru cekku lumluntayi (the pig devours filth) ; mil Autiras (a root 
goes down) ; dojo says (the eye sees) ; bhendu memays (a sheep bleate) ; ghedadu 
ghetkays (an ass brays); mamjirs mevkati (a cat mews). (ii) This passes easily 
into a conditional use: Gerudu namsipuku dekketi marin takai (if an eagle 
gee a cobra it kills it). The conditional sense is fully developed in the following 
example :— 

Iso kere hal mogo tstam hoyi, 

Sumukhs Radhika, togo bhej sukhamu hays, 
Harugam hoy rhayi monnuku ; Atanud atta 
Karunar ava nhisto mogo ghyasi ghalaste kalu s 
Pranu janasto dehammu rhayi gaka 

1 Tho tendency to develop a systematio negative conjugation is oharacteristio also of 
Kotkan! (wo LSI., vil, p. 171). ` But no genuine negative baso has been developed. ‘The 

“ negative auxiliary ” supple a few forms such as nA or wA, we or nhdtic, shilo, nhdsto, 
which in a disaspirated form provide the terminations of the “ negative conjugation " given here. 
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“ By [your] so doing I should have my wish, fair Radha, and you much 
pleasure ; there would be joy of heart, and the life would remain in my body, 
and not depart because affliction is upon me in that Anatga knows not pity.” 
In uses (ii), (ii), and (iv), a suffix gd or gakd may follow the aorist. (ii) But the 
most frequent use of deyr, hays, rhays (with or without gaka) is to express a 
wish or prayer—'' may he give," “ may it be.” It is exemplified in the closing 
stanza of almost every agtapads in the Gita-Govinda, for instance (Ast. 5) :— 

Haridasu Jayadaou arttu kajasto Sau- 

-rüsiu vatiāmu racana keri rheyye 8 kruis 

Haribhakiuluku bheji hargam hoy rhāyi bhakts- 
4 virahiuluku bheji vegutu hoy rhays 

* May this work, which has been composed in the Sauragtran tongue so 
that the meaning of Jayadeva the servant of Hari might become known, 
continue to be very pleasant to the devotees of Hari, very displeasing to those 
who lack devotion." [Tel. vegadu, harshness of taste, dislike. Sawragiu, for 
Sauragiru, occurs elsewhere also. ] | 

(iv) It is clear that the aorist is used in a simple future sense. . For instance : 
kalu menia hoyess hisu hoy menatte kamu-dhorantku müja-kárano (“ Time ” 
is the material ground of reference to an action in the form "' it was ”, “itis”, 
“it will be”, ie. as past, present, or future). : 

(v) The third person plural is used in general statements :— 

awan, they come; jan, they go; menan, people say. Many examples.are 
to be found in such an aphoristio work as the Nits-sambu :— , 

Bhodirin, kislo, gampnaru, durba} bhigare, car jenu 
Khobba thebba magan. gös, ! hannavun jhul sokan jhuran. 

* A mistress, a scribe, a headman, a miserable beggar, these four people 
ask all the time, they drain off money like a leech.” 

(vi) The first person singular is characteristically used in questions with 
an indefinite future or dubitative sense: kay keru mt, what am I to dot In 
Canto 9 of the Sundara-kanda of the Samgita-Ramayonu the first person of 
the aorist of sd-, to see (usually in.the form sav, sometimes sau) occurs in a 
series of rhetorical questions addressed by Sita to Trijata, e.g. :— 

Dhere hatumu moko ése samin! amgun isä 
Durvàk vade tinunu, Trijatajs, 

Dhariru sunànu gharun kakamun amgun pisüoin 
Dheri kháste khobba sau mi, Trijatafs 1 

* The hands that seized, the eyes that saw me and the mouths that spoke ' 
such ill speech, oh woman Trijaté—when shall I see the dogs, the kites, the 
crows and the demons seizing and devouring them on the ground, oh woman 
Trijata 1" A tale in the S*kgüeaji provides an example of the Ist person 

1 N.S. 07. Gadi is a combination of a particle and a suffix of emphasis, gð and -si (or -&i). 
a The plural of soni noun-infinitive of ad, to see, is used here as a concrete noun, “ eyes.” 
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plural : “Ami tumko dheri amre khel soduve hd" mens dte bedko javab dyes! 
(“ Are we to give up our game for your sake f ” replied a boy). 

Presont.—The terminations are -asu (frequently spelt -osu), plural -asun ; 
but in the first person singular always -usu. In the first person the sense is 
future, or “ aorist ” : (Teno) avasu, he comes, (mt) avusu, I will come; (teno) 
budos, he immerses himself, (m4) budusu, I will immerse myself ; calasu, goes ; 
catasu, grazes [1] ; désu, gives; dherasu, seizes ; gavasu, sings; (temo) kerasu 
(kerosu), he does, (m+) karus, I will do ; (teno) podasu or podosu, (m3) podusu ; 
süsu, Beo8 ; (temo) sangasu, speaks, (mt) sahgusu, I will or would speak ; (mī) 
vetubusu (koko vetukusu toko vanommu mi, why should I seek you in the forest). 

Note.—In the case of rhā- and the defective verb &£ the verbal in -&e (-ste) 
may be used as a present tense: rhatie, séite (séste), eto. Pronominalized 
participles Aoyeyo, rhiyeyo, sésteyo are similarly used ; but, except in the case 
of these auxiliaries, pronominalized past participles retain the past sense: 
ujveyo, he was born; korüdeyo, he caused to be done. 3 

Past.—In the singular (all persons): diyesi, gave; jiyesi, went; janen, 
knew; keresi, did; menes, said (but menas,! says); mwusest, is finished ; 
podesi, fell; styest, saw. Plurals (all persons) are formed in -yds(+) ; but Rama 
Rao sometimes uses such a form as avast, with a “‘laghava” mark over, a: 


tur. kin güm tokan khobbo awasi 1 (from what village and when did you come f). ° 


Subjunctice.—The formation is that of the singular of the past tense, with 
termination -t(i)* (sometimes -f) instead of -st. It is the same for all persons, 
singular and plural. Examples are: aveti; dhamets ; guste (although you 
churn it); hoyeds (hoyetinnu, nevertheless) ; jiyet(s) (if he should go); lave 
(sitkandu angur lacets, although she may smear sandal on her body); menehi; 
pusi (if you ask). The subjunctive in Telugu is a similar formation, but with 
the suffix -£Z, instead of -&. ) 


Imperaiive.— There is in the 2nd person, besides the root-form and the 


form in -o, a form ending in -5 with lengthened root-vowel In the case of 


1 ‘The language of this publication (Madras, 1924, Nigari character) differs considerably 
from Rima R&o’s, e.g. onie for onjo; amre for aero. The Urdu word jawāb (even if it is the 
usual word), would hardly be found in his publications ; although he does include in his Nandi- 
nigkanbu three or four Urdu words, e.g. nasib (fate), yådw (memory). See also p. 326, footnote 1. 

1 The contrast between the characteristic -e- of the past singular and -a- (-o-) of the 2nd and 
3rd persons present singular is steadily maintained, in spite of the orthographic (= phonetic) 
uncertainty of & d, and ð adverted to in footnote 2 to page 321. The reason may be that the 
contrast is here protected by a harmonised contrast in the terminal vowels (monesi ; monary 
or menosu)—whethor tho terminal sound is a full vowel or a resonance only. There is no such 
harmonio safeguard in the case of dekkette and dekkatte (dekkoste), and therefore it is precarious 
to mee in these forma e morphological contrast (dekketis past, debkatte and dakkosts present). 
Nevertheless, the Ist person present dekkwex is absolutely fixed in contrast with the 8rd person 
dakkasw or dekkosn ; although the terminal sound here supplies no supporting contrast. 

* If it is permissible to suppose that the so-called subjunctive is formed with the same 
“ participial theme” -£ whioh forms the present participle, there will be complete parallelism 
of verbals based on the present stem and verbals based on the past stam :— 

jatu) when going, jige-i(i) when gone; jäte which goes, the act of going now, jige-t-ts 
which went, the act of going then ; j2-{leno tho parson who goes, fiys-+-teno the person who went. 
The -&- verbals may be analogously based on the present tense ja(u) and the past tense jiyes(i). 


^ 
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vocalic roots this last form of the imperative, if it occurred, would be identical 
with the third person of the sorist, e.g. rhayi, déyt, siii. But I cannot cite an 
instance in which such forms as hówi, d&yi, rhayi have in fact the sense of the 
second person imperative. It seems to be confined to consonantal roots. 
Examples : asko, atk, hear ; ani, bring; biso, bist, sit; dé, give thou; dei, 
wash; (nauko) hinge, let us board (the boat); hū, rise; ja, go thou; javo, 
go ye; jalluvo, understand ; jemi, eat (jem-; bhatl jams, earn a living); karo, 
keri, do ; sã, see thou, save, see ye; thavi, set, thovandaku, let him set. 

Infimisoe,—HRàma Rao mentions two infinitives :— 

(a) kAriyakAyo (noun infinitive) characterized by the ‘termination -m, and 
E the stem vowel (if long) shortened: sdns, seeing; jami, going; dani, 
giving ; pé, drinking. To oonsonantal roota -ins may be added. The infinitive 
in mis inflected like a noun, and is in regular use as such. 1 

(b) Tumunnaniu (supine infinitive), the characteristic form being rhavenu. 
In such forms as rhavemu and khavenu the -v could belong to the base; but 
the other instances (kerven, sagoen, mjicen, hamiven, etc.) point to -ven(u) 
as the termination. It is possible that (like the “ optative ” termination -vayy), 
this infinitive termination has developed from vocalic roots (kha-v-enu) in 
which the -v really belongs to the base. 

The other supine form which Rama Rio gives (rhattoku) is the verbal in 
-tt- with dative noun-inflection ; examples (usually of the -st- form are cited 
below in connection with the -tte (-ste) verbal. 

(c) He does not mention infinitives formed by adding -n{a), though he 
‘himself constantly uses Buch forms as igan, to study, keran, etc. Cases in 
which -na is added to such roots as ja-, sa, per enn eee 
formation, since the long vowel remains (jama, séna,* contrasted with jdm, 
sans). Epes es unus a 16 Sl wre ye une Siue yarn ee Se 
be able. 

(d) The infinitive in “mo is commonly used with some form of 48, in the 
sense “is to be". It sedms to convey the sense of obligation. When used 
without 4216 has exhortative force, and is what Rams Rao calls the “ precative”’, 
and exemplifies in the form rhdno. 

Examples?*: oim; .anan(a) (to bring), arwen (in order to bring); avni 
amik (inflected), avan(a) ; bunnt (bud-, to bathe); oabimi; cam; dént 
(give); dAaddumo (send, précative); ginan(a) (count); Aamven (in order to 
kil); Agan(a) (climb); kêna jasw (is going to be); -Augins (smell); jalmi 
(burn) ; jdns, jana (go) ; Janiuno (precative) ; janno &&te (which is to be known) ; 

1 The heeding of any episode in the Sampgila-RimSyans will provide an example of the -ai 
infinitive, e.g. Has«wami ku gkiewu U LomkAiei [sic] EMI pommi (Ladkini’s falling down on 
receiving a blow at the hand of Hanumin). 

- * Compare kbna (Kona flew, ts going to be), and the infinitive rkdna implied in tho desiderative 
rkêndkkêma. In form this infinttive is {fidistinguishabls from the negative kêna (is not). To 
add to ihe difficulty Beurüshtran uses -n3 as an enclitio of emphasis in affirmative statements, 


3 In the case of infinitives, as of absolutives in a following section, numerous examples have 
been given. with the purpose of providing a sample vocabulary of Saurishtran verbs. 
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jonna (jÀL, to go away); kalailuno (you are to understand:  precative); 
kajasluven (in order to understand); kapadsvenu (in order to protect) ; kamini 
(to be broken off, cut short; given as the infinitive corresponding with krdania 
noun kāpu); katmi; kerven (in order to do); kermi (kernike, inflected) ; 
karana); kar(a)mo, keruno (precative); khajeim (corresponding with krdanta 
noun k&aju); khavenu (in order to devour); Khelan(a) (play); kiv(s)m$ (to 
answer a letter); lakini (given in a list of sanse-perceptions = touch); latins 
(kick); likkumo 6e (is to be written); lukns (to be lost, elision); maran(a) 
(die); menan(a) ; mennimu (loo. of infin.) ; menno (think, precative) ; méjivenu 
(in order to meet); mimm (corresponding to krdanta nīmju, repose, rest) ; 
pathins (read); pénis (to drink), põen (for drinking); phirns (turn); ponni or. 
ponni (pod-, to fall); pikbins (become ripe: corresponding with krdanta noun 
piku); pusm (ask);  raksvenu (in order to protect), raksulno (preoative 
“middle”, they must protect themselves); sadni, sina (Beo); samins (be 
caught, be involved in); satgint; sangven (in order to Bay); sanguno (saguno 
sā, is to be said); sapins (corresponding with a krdanta noun éapu); skins 
(corresponding with a krdanta noun Siku); &kkuno ($ikkumo désteyo, is to be 
learnt); tapini (to be hot); uocarins (to pronounce ; loo. uccarinim) ; uthanm 
(loe, in getting up); wewno, uvuluno, uoluno (precatives : s “supply” 
' & grammatical form on the analogy of a given form). 

Agent Noun.—This ends in -nar(u). It appears to be confned to the sense 
of an agent-noun, and does not function as a future participle ; it may “ govern " 
a noun. Examples are pustakun ghugnaru, publisher; jannàr, he who knows ; 
pusiabun likndru, writer or oopyist; rhanar, one who remains; #khndru, 
&knürunukü (to learners); phirndrun (plural). The agent, aa will be ahown 
below, may also be expressed by the verbal with pronominal suffix. " 

Verbals.—The primary verbals in Saurashtran seem to'be three : (1) kerat(u), 
doing (continuous time, present or past) ; (2) keri, after doing (the conjunctive or ' 
abeolutive verbal) ; (3) kere, done (at a point of time : the “ past participle ”’). 
There is also (4), the verbal adverbially employed in an absolute construction 
to express attendant circumstances, with the termination -ta, tā, or têmu); 
as in the common phrase & dhanuku rhatam, “ it being in this wise.” (5) An 
infrequent present participle in -stan is apparently secondary, borrowed from 
Marathi; and ‘this may have generated by analogy a set of doublets in -st- 
(for -&-) in another set of verbalá—if the -st- forms of these are to be regarded 
as irrational. 1 (6) The -#- (-4-) verbals are peculiar to, and play a very important 
part in, the language. They are strikingly similar in: function to Dravidian 
verbals, and oan hardly be an Indo-Aryan formation, if only for the reason 
that they can (at any rate in the case of vocalic roots) be built up on the past 
participle, to signify action in the past: thus jate (faste) means going 
now (or without time-reference) while j1yette denotes the act of going im 
past time: ' 


1 Bee, however, p. 322, footnote 1. 
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(1) Present Participle or Continuative—This is characteristically used with 
4/rhé to form a tense or a verbal adjective expressing continuous or habitual 
action, e.g. karatu rhiyesi, he is doing; karatu rhwe, doing. Unlike the -tte 
verbal i&'is never a.substantive, nor can it function alone-as an adjéotive. 
‘Examples are: hanat rheyye marutam, the wind'[whioh is] blowing; hat 
jemldtun rhiyesi, I am earning-my living (eating my rice) [jem + I]; jherlalun 
rhatte pané, the water trickling; candu bhūñiku phirlztun rhiyest, the moon 
revolves round the earth [phir + l2]; étkkadsl@ avariyo, has been being-teught ; 
ams Hindu vasat rhite défu, the country we Indians live in. 

(2) Absolutive.—Absolutives standing alone never fonction as adjectives. 
Some such auxiliary past participle as rheye must be used to give them adjectival 
application. With the finite auxiliary (rhtyest) they form’ the perfect tense. 
The normal termination -$! or tn(u) is frequently replaced by -(1),* and 
occasionally by -(s)i(n). Tamil prints often add a suffix -kan(u), -kx(n)? which 
is the Dravidian equivalent of the -ke, -kar, -karke used in Hindi as suffixes 
in forming “conjunctive” participles. — : l 2 ‘ 

Ezamples —-Atki, aykili, aikilhi * (aikidigiu [sto] in the Record no doubt 
representa aikitikin); ans ([after] bringing); avi, avali; bisi, bini; bow, 
bolli (bov + li, calling); buffs (bud +h, after being immersed in); oalin; 
dhakki (fearing) ; dheri, dherinu, dhellikanu (seizing) ; dhuddals (= drdham 
karali); din, dikin (giving); gavi (singing); gey, gat, jayin, jeyls (ja) ; gesainu 
(being rubbed together); ghalin («/ghal-, be prevalent); hatiois (thinking of, 
remembering); hedi (removing, taking away); kibbi (established);  Aimds, 
hindinu (wandering); hovi, howi (supporting); hoy, hoyi, hoyin, hoyimu, 
_ hoykan; kudi (flying); huti (getting up, rising); iginu (studying); jam 

(knowing); bhaj jeminu (bhat jem-, eating rice = earning a living); jens 
(jen-, jan-, be born) ; jirin rhiye (having soaked in) ; kom, kammuls (covering, 
obscuring); katt (strasunu kafi, after cutting off [Ravana’s] heads); kars, 
kar(a)l, kelli (= kerli), kartiki, karttkin; khads (khadi likkin rhiye, written 
in permanent form); khajj* (éÁraddho khaffs, putting trust ; laido kAa}fs, taking 
a cudgel); lagi; lavals (smearing, lav-); likki, kkkin; mem, mentin® (used 
like Sanskrit $$$ to mark quoted speech or a thought); mi, mijen, msnu; 
i 1 The -i may become -y when added to vooalio stems, e.g. hoy, gey, sey. : 

3 Theses are absolutives of the reflexive stem in -- which Rima Rio calls the dimanepada, 
and exemplifies by saAguluru, “I say for myself,” as contrasted with acdigues (BSOAS., xi, ` 
Part 1, p. 118). It is the same formation as Hind! kak liga, contrasted with kakêga. In Hindi 
the verb lend “to take” has a more frequent independent existence than the corresponding 
verb in Seurishtran. The Baurüehtran forms noted are: si“ she took ” ; lêyas “ they took" ; 
W (abeolutive); 1&{w) (present participle). 

3 But it is a loosely attached suffix, found also with the continuative: pustl&kon hotyts, 
they were asking. i 

* There is no justifloation for the doubling of +, which has come about from the analogy 
of such forms as kelli (for ker-li) and dAelli (for dher-li). RU. 

5 Mr. Alfred Master informs me that Kinhkan! uses mua, mon, mune, masio iù the sense of 
iti, Hko Sau. ment, mento. He therefore connects Bau; men with Marith! mkas-, “say,” which 
has s similar use (Bloch, La langus marathe, p. 272; where the parallel use of Dravidian verbs 
meaning “say ” is noted). t eua i : 
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musali (ceasing); musajji (musad-, causing to cease, ending); niki; phi 
(kalo botto phil rheyye, wearing a dark cloth); phiri, phirinu (phiri rheyys 

nia sara, with yellow robe whirling); podi, podinu, podds ; phurin 
(being satisfied); phd (being broken); pondi, pondills (getting); Pi 
(drinking); sagi, sangilli,! sangitihi (saying); bas, sey, deyin, seyl, seyii, 
seytiki (seeing) ; Sikki (learning) ; sodi (releasing) ; thevi, thevis, thevil(s) (placing, 
supporting); thovi, thovin, thovals (placing, establishing); ulin, uhinu (con- 
jeoturing) ; uji, ujin (springing from) ; vetiki (4/veixk-, vebuk- : veitks dekkanasto, 
not being seen after searching); view (forgetting); vivarin (explaining); 
vuri (exuding : paéée vuri rheyye, sweat flowing). ' 

(3) Past Particrple.— It has not seamed worth while to give examples of 
the past participle, * which is in general uniform with the normal absolutive, 
differing only in the termination (-e instead of -+: avi &bsolutive, ave past 
participle), exoept that the stam-vowel of roots in -@ usually becomes -+ in 
the past participle (replacing -¢ or - of the absolutive), e.g. diye, given (abs. 
deyi); jiye, gone (more often geye: abs. jayi, joy, gas, gey); siye, seen (abs. 
sey, das), rhiye (but often rheye, rheyye : abs. rheys, rh). 

(4) Adverbial Verbal.—Menid, mento, meniamu are constantly used in 
the sense “with reference to”. In almost all Rama Rao’s definitions of 
grammatical terms the term to be defined is followed by menta (mento) ; and 
similarly in his Nondt-mighanju it marks the term of which synonyms are to 
be given, e.g. Valgaistu menta nhennatstu Yam-dikpatiku vahano (“ Valgasstu " 
is the little elephant, the vehicle of the regent of the southern quarter). Menta 
here replaces meni (in the sense of Sanskrit #1). Sata, sāmu, adverbial 
verbal of sa-, to see, is often used in the sense of sanm (locative of the noun 
infinitive of the same verb, ''on seeing "), e.g. in the two couplete of the 
Nandi-ighaniu which give the various names for the four cardinal points :— 

" Khaswasuk navu sol khónu khaunas praku vugat kasan ; 
Jegna hat sata hös dekgan jin avük ymu som dekan ; 
Disu busy satam hosto mukan mukno pratik paso ; 

. Dagra hat sata dir põlu dër uttar udak unoulo. 

. (The name. for the east is . . .; looking to the right hand it is the south, 
...; looking towards the day's setting, the west, . . . ; looking to the left hand, 
the north. . . .) ` ; 

(5) Participle in -stan(u), -stáno ; and inflection -stanuke.—The -stan 
form seems to have the sense of a present participle (adjectival), and this 
suggests that it is a formation with the Marathi present participle asaid, 
as docs the fact that this verbal does not seem to occur in & -#- form ; and, 
unless it is & plural (which it cannot be), the -stan termination is alien to the - 
language. The -sténo form may come from Marathi asatdna. Ita function may 

1 Again, the doubling of -I- is unjustifiable. See penultimate footnote. 


a Th has the normal partioipial funotion and is never a substantive. The senso is not passive, , 
and special passive forms aro in use. Boe p. 811. 
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be different from that of the -stan(u) form, since (although the examples are 
obscure) it appears sometimes to have a nominal (not an adjectival) sense ; 
for example, nacastáno in a couplet from the Nandi-nighaniu (which exemplifies 
also the -stan(u)ke form, and the inflection of a pronominalized verbal in 
-tleno) m P. / 

Tativam menia nacastano, oghu menta gavatteko, 

Ghénu menta vajastanke, thineka movunuk tedin (228) 

(Tattvam is dancing; dghu [applies] to one who sings; gh&nu is one who 
plays on an instrument; tedin, musical “ times ” [in the plural], is [the name 
of] the measures of the iron ) 

It seems clear that the inflection -stán(u)ke is the singular possessive of 
the -stan(u) form, and its predicative use in this and other examples is parallel 
with the use of -#ssake (and, in this case, the plural -#tsanuke also) exemplified 
below (p. 323). Thus rhāstānu has the ordinary attributive function of an 
adjective, and cannot be used as a predicate. In a predicative use rhástan(u)ke 
must replace it. Contrast, for example, Nands-nighantu, lines 281 and 283 :— 

Pans bhan thon rhastanu thamuk navu jalasrayu (“ Jalaéragu is the name 
of a place-with-water-remaining-dammed”: pant... rhastanu is the attribute 
of thamu) ; N 

Damar vēl bhori rhastanke primaari tataku ti (“ Padmākara or tadaga 
is one-which-is-filled with lotus creepers ” : bhors rhastanke is predicative). 

The most frequent example of the -stan form is in the honorific use of 
menastan in such phrases as bap menastan tenu, “ he, that is his father.” The 
fact that the pronoun tenu is in the plural might suggest that menastün is 
also a plural form: but there is no grammatical “ concord " of adjectivals in 
Saurashtran; and in other examples such as Madura menastan Minakst- 
patnammu (in the city of Minaksi, that is, Madura) the form cannot be taken 
as plural. Other examples noted are: avastān, coming;  desión, giving; 
dherullastan, taking for oneself (reflexive form of dher-); jastano, going; 
janadastanuke (predicative inflection) what makes known ; racestan, composing. 

(6) The verbal in -te (-ste), -tto (-sto), and -ttoku (-ttaka, -staka).—In 
his paradigm of kū- and rha- Rama Rao has given rhatis and rhaeatte (with 
negatives rhanatte and rhavānātte) as ^ present participles " (varttamana- 
vtéésano). In a later passage (apparently an afterthought) he says : Bhavarthaka- 
dhaitumu rüpun: mī hotte, mt hoyette, ams hoyatie. (The meaning appears to 
be that mī (ams) hotte is used as the present tense, and mi hoyette and amt 
hoyātte! as the past tense of hü-.) But formations in -#- which he himself 
uses, with those in -st- (preferred by other writers), play a more important part 
in the language than his statement indicates. There are three such 
formations? :— 

1 Bee below (pp. 321-2) for the plural form Aoyüde. 

3 The threo formations have been grouped separately from the obviously pronominalixed 


verbals, which are dealt with in the next section, because the dative form -Hoku (-Haka, -staka) 
has noun-mnflection. But it may be that the -tts formation is pronommal. See p. 320, footnote 3. 
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(a) -ite, -ste. (i) When added to the simple (present) stem these tarminations 
produce forms used either as present verbal, + with both substantive and 
adjective functions, or, in the case of rha-, hü-, and śe, as present tense. (1) 
When added to past participles other than rhiye, hoye, the sense is that of past 
time. Thus jaite names the aot of going now, jiyette names the act of going 
then (ie. in the past) Examples are: (i) Ate, haste (negative nite, 
nhaste); Itkkatie, lWkkaste; menatie, menaste; rhatie (somudru-pans kherudu 
rhütie, sea-water is salt); sate, éste (being; it is); vuraste (pable pans 
vuraste, perspiration exuding); and (ii) hotette (the form cited by Rama Rao 
as a “past participle”), and hoyette; rhigette (Prakrta-bhaso Samskrta-bhaga- 
tokan hoyin avin rhsyetie, Prakrit has been derived from Sanskrjt).* 

(b) -tto, -sto. This seems to be an adverbial verbal expressive of concomitant 
circumstances, although ‘sometimes it approximates in meaning to 4 present 
participle : avundsto (not coming); budundsto (not being submerged) ; janasto 
(Bo as not to go); jasto (going, or 80 as to go); sudiunatio (without ceasing, or 
so as not to cease); tirujasto (driving away), tsrunasto (not driving away). 
Negative expressions in this form can always be translated “ without doing ", 
and are parallel with Tamil uaes of the negative adverbial participle. 

(c) -&oku, -ttak(a), -stak(a). The sense here is purposive, and Rams Rao 
has given rhattoku as a form of the purposive infinitive or supine. The termina- 
tion -ku, -k(a) is that of a noun (not a pronoun), if (as the sense requires) 
it is the dative; and the stem is not pronominal? Examples are: anastak 
(for bringing); avadastak (for causing to come); avaljunüstak (neg. caus. 
<“ middle ”, for not causing to come) ; héstak, with negative honastak ; karastak ; 
likkattoku, likkastak; pathunüstak (not reading); sāttak, sastak (for seeing). 


PRONOMINALIZHD VERBALS IN -H- (-st-)* 


_ These are formed with the nominative (m. or f.) singular and plural (teno, 
temu), the dative singular and plural (teko, tenko), the locative (temo) ‘and 
adverbial forms (thebba, thebbo, then, teium, there) of the pronoun të, and with 


1 Ib is riot always easy to draw the Hne between verbal substantives and adjectives, eg. in 
such a pasengo as ghyitsi podoste sommars mori j2ite bara (dying is better than suffering : translating 
the Sanskrit moma moronam doa varam). The writer would have translated muma by mi, not 
moro = I-suffering is better than I-dying. But this 1s in accordance with Dravidian syntax, and 
does not furnish any oriterion. Certainly the verbal in -&e is often a substantive. For instance, 
odraite is a synonym of córw, theft (the act of thieving). And it oan be used with an inflection : 

kali “ through not being familiar with ”. Sse, however, the next footnote but one. 

1 Examples of oonsonantal roots in -atte (-exe) are quito common, but it is not clear that 
they are based on the pest participle. See page 311, footnote 1. 

* Ts is possible that -tobw, tabla) in all these forms are distortions of the pronominal -teko, 
tek(a), and that thero is no morphological distmetion between them and a form like kajêmatska 
cited In the penultimate footnote. In that case -#6 may be the neuter pronommalized verbal 
and these forms its inflections. 

4 This pronominalization, whether with pronouns or adverbs of place and time, is so closely 

with Tamil usage as to give the impression thet Beurüshtzan in (as it wore) translating 
a Tamil way of speaking into Indo-Aryan words. It is a foreign idiom (but perhaps none the 
worse for that), completely naturalized in the language. - 
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the pronominal adjective isso (fsa), Such." These pronouns are added to 
a base formed by suffixing -t- or -s- to the present stem or the past participle, 
to form verbals with pronominal functions. The nominative and dative forms 
function precisely like an agent-noun. The characteristic of the form is still 
the -tt- or -st- of the verbals noticed in the preceding paragraphs; but the 
suffixes and their inflections are pronominal. That these verbals are formed 
with the pronominal base ië, “that,” and not (like pronominalized numerals 
noticed above, p. 117) with the base ë, “ this ” is perhaps sufficiently proved 
by the form ending in thebba. The analysis seams quite clear, although the -st- 
forms call for explanation.! Provisionally hoyetteno may be resolved into 
hoye-t-teno: past participle, plus “ participial theme ” --, plus pronoun. 

Dative.—The function of these verbals comes out clearly in a passage which 
uses dative plural forms :— 


Hariku bhakti kerastenko, Hariku dhyanu 
Kereste? januluku, gavdstenko, Bharata-vidya 
Jans rheyestenko, 6 kruti sdratcramu 


Hoy, jagatum prakdsamu hoykan, rhays 
(Gsta-Govinda, final verse.) . 


“For them that worship Hari, for people fixing their thoughts on Hari, 
. for them that sing, for them that have known the science of Bharata, may 
this work abide, as very truth, as a light in the wor 

Nominative Ssngular—Rama Raéo’s Saurdgtra-niis-sambu provides many 
examples of the nominative singular form -iteno; and the arthu given by the 
editor of the Nagari edition, N. R. Kuppusvami, proves that those who speak 
the language as their own do in fact feel the forms to be pronominal. For 
example: setiu éetteko $e garan (NB. 12), greatness belongs to-him-in-whom-is 
truth (editor: satyaodds java] sarva sukrim $8). Again: dherum janettenas® 
prajho (NB. 18), it is only-he-who-knows dharma that is wise (editor: Dharma- 
rahasyam janeyo kin kī tends pandita. The substitution of the “ relative ” 
clause—‘ who knows the secret of dharma, he only . . . " shows that the -teno 
in Janeiteno is felt as nominative pronoun). 

Nominative Plural.—The nominative plural verbal in -tenu (-stenu) seems 
in a few instances to be based (like the plural of the past tense, e.g. hoyasi* 
or Áoiyast, and the plural hoyatte given by Rama Rao as corresponding with 


1 Bee p. 316 above, and note (1) to p. 822 below. 

1 Kerese, kerastskko, gavosteAko provide an exempliflostion of the uncertain orthography 
of short vowels, The spelling with e suggests that the formation is based on the past partiorple 
kere. But ib would be unsafe to accept the suggestion. See above, p. 320, footnote 2. 

* It should be noted that throughout the Nit-sembu, whenever RAme Rio adds the exclusivo 
Gali sa) to tano; the form is ten2s, instead of the normal texds{i). 

t Corrigendum.—In the first par of this article, p. 120, line 6, Aovist is wrongly given as 
the plural corresponding to the koyesi (koyo) form af the past. It should, of course, be Aoydsi. 
And in the same passage the word siagular should be deleted twice (Imes 3—4 and 5-6). 


D 
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a singular form hoyette) on a -ya plural of the past participle! (which does. 


not occur in Baurüshtran outaide these formations). Examples are: pustak 
paje hoyastenu khafla vilasuk likks magaluvay (those who need the book should 
write to the address below and ask for it) ; hoo satgagattenu (those mentioned 
above); satkarmunu visur cvaffiyditenu (those who forget benefits: editor's 


gloss on satkare visnaru, in NB. 57). But in other cases there is no trace of this’ 


-yà base, e.g. hoyettenu, hoyditenu, hoyástenu. In one instance the -ya form is 


found in a -stan verbal followed by tenu :—tisūn kirttanān atkiyastantenu | 


(those who heard such hymns). Here the use of tenu in the honorific phrase 
menastün tenu has become confused with ita use in the normal pronominalized 
verbal (which would be athydsienu or atketters); and the anomalous 
atkiyastantenu is generated.» — - ; 

Locative.—The forms in -ttemo (-stemo) could always be translated a8 a 
verbal noun in the locative, and prima facie a form like séstemo looks like séste 
with a locative termination -mo. But if séstemo were a verbal noun the termina- 
tion abould be -mu, as in the locative noun-infinitive menmmu- and in view 
of the parallelism with the pronominalized verbals in -teno, -tenu, -teko, 

7 tonko, it is plain that séstemo is formed with temo, the locative of the pronoun. 
Examples are: jhidunu phil rheyyestemo (when the trees are in blossom) ; 
kokilu-dhoans séstemo (where the cuckoo is heard) ; pakgisum ramo hudeilemo 
bheli viotira-camatkaru (among birds the parrot has the most wonderful dexterity 
in flying) ; menattemo (with reference to).* 

Adverbial.—The locative is so nearly adverbial that temo can always be 
replaced by iium “ there ” or thebba “ then ". Examples : ... vêda-vêdangunum 
rhiye | sarun kajaslunattetum cedavühun mends emo || (people are called “ veda- 
carriers ” therein [in the Veda itself], in so far as they are not acquainted with 
the meanings in the veda and vedanga. The editor glosses with a curious doubly 
pronominalized verbal jannütthebbotem. — "' they-when-it-is-not-known ") ; 
avatthebba (at the time of coming) ; dekkadettétum (in the passage in which 
it was shown); jiyeitendustokan (ever since you went). This construction 
with pronominal adverbs seems to be characteristicalfy Tamil. 

Pronominal Adjective—When it is required to give an adjectival function 
to the verbal, igo * such " is used instead of teno: for instance, vyakaranu 
A 1 Speakers of the language might feel that hoyes- and koyês in tho singular and plural 

verbals hoyesteno and hoytstems aro in fact koyes(i) and koyas(i), the singular 
and plural of the past tense : as if the forms meant “ he-was, ho ” (= he who was), and “ they- 
were, they " (= who were). And it is not an impossible explanation of the -#- forms of 
these verbels. ib would not explain the -#- forms, which also show the ya- base, as in hoydtis 
and hoyüitene. Nor does ft explain -at- forma in the negative conjugation (sinden, those who 
do not see, eto.). 

1 My impression is that the language is still in some respects “ in the making”, and thas 
in partioular ft is in the experimental stage in ita use of these verbals, which are new ground 
for an Indo-Aryan language. See page 323 ( ) 

3 AJ these examples have the force of & locative verbal sows. The full meaning of a (plural) 
pronominal locative is exemplified in: Bhové dikimum jiwan joyntiemaku thevudo fen daksina 
T esih; sikiraehsin koya, “ From among those who went to live in many countries certain 
folk settled in South Indis." 
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menio dogu Aio vatto keratiok kim likkattoku upayoga hotiksa onto bastoru 
(grammar is a discipline which is useful for speaking and writing without error). 
The attributive use of the -#so verbal is perhaps superfluous, since the -tte 
verbal (in addition to its use as a verbal noun) is in common use as an adjective : 
e.g. apul monnum sate lokasun, “ the thoughta which are in our mind.” (Satis 
could have replaced &&te here without affecting the sense.) But the possessive 
forms—usually the plural -wednuke, sometimes the singular -treake—are 
regularly used (by a somewhat curious idiom) when this verbal forms the 
predicate of a statement.1 Thus Rama Rao makes frequent use of it in his 
definitions of grammatical terms, e.g. tatsama-tabdu menta Saurügira-viblhaktin 
kali vikalpu hoynu rhiyettisánuke (a “ tatsama ” word is one-which-has been 
modified by Saurashtran inflections). An example of -&sake in this predicative 
use is: paksinum ramo bheli rüpa-lavamyo sêtissake (among birds the parrot 
. is the-one-which-has the greatest beauty and charm). 

Noie.—(1) A double pronominalization (comparable to jammatthebbotenu, 
mentioned in the penultimate paragraph) may be used to reconvert the pro- 
nominal adjective in -tiXsá into a noun :— 

Str igun kiris phar bake & bhaggin $8tisateko 

Seyin podjeli polyets rig aunaito dijas calan 
(“ Fortune, learning, fame and power—if on seeing him-in-whom-are these 
blessings envy be felt, men fall sick without the coming of disease.” S&teko 
could be substituted for éétisateko without affecting the sense). 

(2) There is in the Sundara-kanda of the Samgtta-Ramayanu* a curious 
case of the extension to a noun of the agglutination exemplified in the pro- 
nominalized verbala. In the passage (kirtena 5) in which Hanuman soliloquizes 
on his search for ‘Sita he says (verse 2, p. 249) sandsthamu sunna, “ there is 
no place-which-I-have-not-seen.” The normal expression would be, sanastesa 
tham« junna. The noun thému happens to signify “ place ", which suggeate 
the analogy of adverbially pronominalized verbals with t&um, and agglutination 
happens to be phonetically easy because it begins with th- (like thebba). Such 
an experiment in expression suggests that one is watching the interesting 
phenomenon of & language still in the making, which does not stop to ask 
whether an idiom is “ justified ” provided that it commends itself as convenient. 


Neocative Form or Vanes 

Rama Ràáo gives, without explanation, some negatives of Àü- and safg-: 
(1) Mi hottenhs ; Ams hoyattenhs?; M3 hovunt, Ams hovens (corresponding with 
1 The use of the inflected form of the -atüe(w) verbal ıs precisely parallel. See above p. 319. 

! Venkata Büri's extensive work is by far the most important document in the language, 
both as literature and as linguistyo evidence. Unfortunately I have been able to make little use 
of tt, since my knowledge af the language has proved inadequate for the Interpretation of the 
poem. The existing edition seems to be remarkably free from errors, but it gives no artha. 

3 The print has ami AoyeditenAé : which is np doubt the printer’s conflation of two forms mf 
hoyettendM and ami hoyätienhi. At any rate sei koyelis and ami koyatis are given as the two positive 
forms of the past in the badwirthaks-dAdiw. The positive forms of the present are given as mW 
lis, ami hitte ; to both of whioh AdtiesAi would be the corresponding negative. 
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positive indefinite present, first person singular and plural, AÀovusu, hovest) ; 
hom, hónin (negatives of the aorist, Adsu, hórun) ; hovāna (the negative optative, 
used in prohibitions); Aovanatio rhandaku (negative lst and 3rd person 
imperative: hovānāito corresponds with the first of the two forms which 
are given as negative present participle of rhā- —rhaeanatie and rhānātte). 
(i) The negative forms of sgAg- are sangyani (past plural negative “ they 
did not say”);  saAgvüma (negative optative); and saWgunatto rhandaku 
(negative Ist and 3rd person imperative). : 

The negative present may end either in -nä or -m; the past negative seems 
always to end in -&*. The following forms have been noted from usage: aveni 
(he did nòt come) ; dhakkuna (he does not fear); honda or nhī or nhà or nhīito 
rhana (is or are not); honāstak, whüstak, nhatiak, nhatiisd, nhinäite, nhiste 
(not being); junnd or junnd («/jud-: is lacking) ;'kajana (is not familiar) ; 
korlunan (they do not do), kar(a)na (does not), keruns (I will not do), kerunasto 
rheyst (you are not doing); mijent (did not meet); musunā (cannot); pitrans 
(does not turn); ponnd (/pod-: samsüra-bandhum samisni pomma, is not 
caught in the toils of existence); rhāna (is not); sūna (does not Bee); sodani 
(does not give up); thevant (does not put). Besides the idiom with noko 
borrowed from Marathi, examples of prohibitions (negative optative) are: 
mukhastuts bhidvāna, one should not trust flattery ; coddo vatto kervána, one 
should not speak evil; konkvku dhróvu kervima, one should not bear malice 
against anyone;  dherum vighnu kervana, one should not-hinder dharma 
[dherum is the uninflected base]: Examples of the negative in statements are : 
bhügum rucot kalana, in hunger taste is not noticed ; hongum prajfo rhana, 
there is no understanding in sleep ; ghedaduku tuddhi junna, the ass is unclean ; 
hapajumu mégu nho hotest, there was no cloud in the aky ; kal rati povsu 
. sulfunatio podest, last night rain fell without ceasing; surttu aküsumu Mndinu 
phtram, the sun does not travel in the sky; atia ramaram 380 orsuku phullo 
Amertkakhandu [sanke mens 1526 ginuku kalāna, America was not known until 
1526 of the Christian era, about 380 years ago. - 


CAUBATIVES 

Rama Rao gives as examples of causatives (préranartha) only stems formed 
with v, but the characteristically Gujarati form in -d- is in far more frequent 
use. The double causative form hodv- is common, e.g. (in & letter from a son 
to his mother) tums moko jeni hodei motio kerven pode praydsuku bhartti mi 
kayi keran éekku—“ what return could I make for the pains you took to bring 
me up (mholjo kerven) after I was born and you nurtured me [caused me to 
grow].” Similarly in the conventional &lóka about the dependence of women : 
Bäpu hodvasu bülyammu, amblo hodvasu janumu— in childhood her father 
cares for her, in youth her husband.” Hovad- on the other hand is another 
form of hod- (to grow), the simple -d- causative of Ad. Saurashtran in general 
prefers -(f)d-, but sometimes uses the (Gujarati) -àd-. Thus dekkad- occurs 
beside dekkad-, janad- besides janad:, hovid- beside hod-, karüd- beside korad- : 
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e.g. dekkadaste véjum, “at the time of showing,” and: dekkadett@tum “in the 
passage which shows". Examples are: anadan, to cause to bring (or be 
brought); avadastak, for causing to come; avajjuvo (imperative “ middle "j, 
avallasum (plur. pres. “middle ”), avaljunastak (neg. supine “ middle” E 

1 ; causing to be seen, indicating ; hodatte, is growing, hodi, after 
growing (sarasum hodi rheyye lhovlo iamaruku korotu rheye gendelu sogonu, 
like the bee feasting on the red lotus which grows on the lake) ; janadastanuke, - 
Janadattisanuke (predicate use) what makea known ; j ; (causative of ja) 
makes to go; j&das, disappears ; karades, caused to be made; ravafjanasto, 
not causing to stay (disaspirated form of rhavad-, causative of rha-; “ middle ” 
negative)!; sikkadt, having caused to learn, having taught. The form hod- 
has lost causative force: unless “ growing " is thought of as “ being caused 
to become", And there is no obviotis causative force in jêd-: jêdas is used 
of water disappearing into vapour; and jédas [sic] and jadus (that is, Jen) 
in both gramophone records, is used of the prodigal son “ making off" (with 
the property). Nor does there seem to be &ny semantic justification for the 
forms from avad- (aed-), which are used in the populàr language in precisely 
the sense of the simple root av- : aede, having come ; avduvo, come (imperative) ; 
OvdEyó, came ; avades, camo. Similarly a form rheyds is identical in meaning 
with the simple absolutive of rhà- ; and Aibbirihidas in the gramophone record 
indicates a form Aibbi rhidesi, identical in meaning with Àibbs rhiyess “he 
remained ”. i 

OTHER VERB-FORMS 


the language in the Gita-Govinda and provided. with a full complement of 
Saurashtran terminations: vikasiñce (vikasiñce damaru sogo rheyyeste, being 


the flowers have bloomed) ; poritayificosw (he is afflicted); GAsRcan (infin., 
to guess); raoiñce (composed); grahtfice (grasped); tiroo; (having driven 
away), troasu (drives. away). . 

Disaepirated Forms of rhā- used as Lerminations.—Terminations riye, 
nyo, -res(a), -ryas(a) are no doubt disaspirated forms from rhg-3 :- avartyo ; 
dekküriyo (-d-, passive); hefféryds(a) (they have ignored); Asbbires(a) (hibbi 
rhiyest) ; hiriye, kariyo; jüniyo; karares(a), karaniyo, kararyis(a), karlariyo, 
karlaryis(a) (karli rhiyās); likkiriyo, likkaryis(a);  magalores(a) (mapak 

1 Gita-Govinda, p. 39 (Ag. vili. 1) : Rasur geye togo ravajjandsto mi mban geyy aparidu keresi 
mi, - I committed a fault in that I was deceived into not causing you to stay when you wont 


» Of the distorted forms in the gramophone records awtiya seems to stand for wild (ihe , 
long vowels must be an idiosynarasy in the form awdëyð above cited), and awdas for apadasi, 


rh; but there is no room for doubt. The -riyo form is explained by the fact that rkigo, 
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rhiyen);  moraryas(a)' (mori rhiyāsi); prarthares(a) (and, as synonymous, 
prarthano karares(a), I prayed); pravahariyo, flows: and even rhtriyo. 

All these forms are cited from one publication, the Saurügtra-hkgava]s 
(one of the works printed in Nagari character). But they are common in a 
popular Tamil print and in the gramophone record, and no doubt they represent 
current speech accurately. 

Pronominal Sufix -éyo{-ayo); and eyo, teyo.—This pronomingl suffix is 
added to past participles, to ééste, and to some words expressing number. 
It gives a participle the value of a finite verb: thus hoyeyo, rhiyeyo, sésteyo, 
ujveyo, eto., are alternatives to normal tense-formations. But it has other 
useg. Oiio. dusreyo, anzkeyo have been noted: Amre! Saurastra-bhago 
Samskrta-sambandha Arya-Prakria-bhasawum ontayo menasie mirvivddagan 
éčste—“ it is not a matter of dispute that [menaste = meni] our Saurastra 
language is one among Aryan Prakrit languages related to Sanskrit." Similarly 
&yó means “ this is ” or “ there are” ; työ means “ it is”, that is" ; e.g. teyo 
onto sadhu jantu, that-is a good animal. 

' CONOLUSION' 

Dravidian influence is very evident in syntax (including especially the use ' 
of pronominalized verbals); but not in morphology, apart from the loan of 
the noun-base am(u) and Telugu plural in -lu ; nor in vocabulary, apart from 
such sporadic loans as the numerals onto and oradu (though in a particular 
literary work the vocabulary may be overloaded with Telugu words, and in 
the more popular language common Tamil words probably tend to displace 
Saurashtran words). The basio vocabulary is predominantly Marathi, as 
indicated by such words as varo (wind), dosko (head), eistev(u) (fire); but the 
morphology is of Hindi-Gujarati type.* There are resemblances to Konkani 
in some features of phonology (such as the treatment of aspiration), in the 
formation and use of the negative verb, in the use (occasional in Konkani) 

1 Amre is used for Rima Ro's amro in the Sikptesak. Amra is found in Tamil peints. Onis 
is similarly a common alternative for onjo, in some publications. It seems that a replacement 
of -o of nominal bases by -e is one of the symptoms of dialectical varieties of Saur&shtran. Thus 
& popular Najana-Gopala-carity uses such forms as sigruss [sic] (obedience), partkpe (oxamination), 
potkke (tho hood of a snake), Madwrek khancus põkwm (in the eastern quarter of Madura), 
The normal forms of these words are -o (nominative) -2 (inflected base). On the other hand 
there is a tendency for -o to replace - in such pest perticrples as Acyyo'and rhiyo (for the 
normal hoyye, rhiye). There are, however, communities calling themselves Saurisiza Brihmans 
whose language may prove to be quite distinct from that studied m the present article. S. M. 
Katre (The Formation of Konkani, 1942, pp. 150—100) states that '" the so-called Sauristra 
Brahmins of Ándhradeée who are also found in perta of H-E.H. the Nixam’s territory, and who 
pursue the goldenith’s, profossian, generally speak a dialect of Koñkaņi ”. 

" Idiosynorasies in the language (1890) of a writer of text-booke, Hilivi Caturvéda 
Lakgmnagkokryas of the Madras Free Church College, may derive from Orty&, through HalbI, 
if his name indicates connection with Bastar. He uses giia moaning “ one ", and an occasional 
plural in -mênun or -mdna, eg. yugamdsws as the plural of yuga. The locative in -r(w) might 
perhaps be due to Oriy& influence ; it is not merely a local variation, however, but established ` 
in the standard speech. See also the preceding footnote. — One variation, regularly used by 
KA rak EU eer ee ee a eee ee 
position ". 
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of ka for ya as a relative pronoun, and in the dative noun-inflection ahd dative 
pronouns. 

Of eight features noted as prima facie distinctive of Saurashtran, (1) th 
passive in -à- and (2) the -d- causative are both characteristic of Guiarktl : 
oe E 
Nepali; (4) absence of adjectival concordance, so far as it is not the mere 
cess of loss of grammatical gender, is perhaps due to Dravidian 
influenoe; (5) what Rama Rao calls dtmanédpada bases in | with a reflexive 
meaning are comparable with the addition of lana (“ to take ") to other verb- 
stems in Hindi; (6) the incorporation of the negative element with the verb 
stem has a close parallel in Kónkani; (7) the loss of the ya- relative pronoun! 
and the relative use of ka-* are not confined to Saurashtran; finally (8) the 
pronominalized verbals which are a distinctive feature of the language are 
characteristic of Dravidian languages. The language therefore presents a 
variety of affiliations or influences, such as might have been anticipated in 
view of the history of the community ; and no doubt study of the vocabulary, ? 
when sufficient materials are made available, will disclose further influences, 
some perhaps from a‘remoter past. On a prima faote view Saurashtran would 
appear to belong to the central group.“ There are, so far as I know, no early 
documents; but no doubt 8 scientific analysis of the existing material will 
determine the position and prevenance of the language. 


1 In correction of Blooh's statement cited in the earlier part of this article (p. 114), Professor 
R. L. Turner points out that Sinhalese also has practically lost the ya- relative.. Apparently it 
became unnecessary owing to the development of “ relative ” verbals (under Dravidian influence). 
For a similar development in Konkéot seo LST., vii, p. 171. Bloch himself sums up the fects in 
D Indo-aryen, p. 200: “ seules les langues extérieures ont perdu le relatif: le groupe du Nord- 
Ouest, sauf le kaámiri le remplace par l'interrogaüf." Bee the following footnote also. 

1 Professor F. W. Thomas draws my attention to the occasional use of ka- as a relative in 
the Central-Asian Pr&krit doouments. Bee T. Burrow: The language of the Kharosths documents 
from Cheness Turkestan (1037), sections 88—5. 

? Bima Rio's Sowrüsira-masdi-wigkaeiu (1008, in Baurkshtran script), corresponds in content 
with the first book of the Amara-biéa, consisting of twelve chapters on the gods, space, time, 
musio and drama, water, and so on. No more has been published, unfortunately. It is & valuable 
source for the vooabulary. Some hundreds of words are to be found i word-lists with Tamil, 
Telugu, and sometames Englah meanings included in two or three publications, notably the 
first (1902) edition of Rima Rko's Scurdgira-nitt-sambu. (This edition prints the text twice ; 
first in Baur&shtzran soript with Saurishtran explanaizons, then in Telugu script with Telugu 
explanations. Since rt gives Tamil as well as Telugu meanings in ite word-lists ib must be supposed 
that literate Saurdahtrans read both the Telugu and Tamil soripts and use both 

There are some unusual words in Seurdshtran. What, for instance, is the source of the 
common word for the Hast, kkowxas(w), khaweas(u) ? The word is also given in the form khone. 
The Nandi-nighoniw gives learned as well as common words; and it is not to be supposed that 
(for instance) the Greek word Adji, which is given among names for the Bun, was ever used outside 
an astronomical work. But the case is perhaps different with agul, another name for the sun 
given in the same passage. Baw]i-wamáa is used of Dasaratha several times in tho Sawrügiro- 
Ramayonu, apparently in the sense of “ solar”. (The “ elders”, the second class in the traditional 
organization of the Seuriahiran community were called “‘ Seulins ”, but the meaning of this name 
is obscure. The word forms part of T. M. Rmarko's own name, Doppe Munisauji Rimarüyi.) 


* Rima Rio, in the English preface to his Sawdpira-vyikarogy, woukk derivo ib from 
Saurasent, 


Dravidian Studies IV 
By T. Burrow . — 
The Body in Dravidian and Uralian 

Bez CALDWELL, the founder of the comparative study of the Dravidian 

languages, was interested not only in the relationship of those languages 
among themselves, but also in the question of their connection with -other 
families of languages outaide India. ' His investigations in this direction led 
him to believe that the Dravidian languages are connected with what he called 
the “Scythian” family of languages. By the term “Scythian” Caldwell 
referred mainly to the Ural-Altaio languages, though occasionally using the 
word in a rather wider sense than that. Within the “Scythian” family he 
held that it was possible to define the position of Dravidian even more closely, 
by attaching it to the Finno-ugrian group in particular.t The evidence which 
Caldwell offered in support of this theory consisted partly of grammatical 
features Which he held to be common to the languages concerned, and partly 
of comparisons of vocabulary. The former are to be foünd scattered through 
the body of his work, ard the latter are collected together in an appendix 
entitled '' Glossarial Affinities ’.* In presenting this theory Caldwell was quite 
modest in his claims ; he admitted the posaibility of being misled by accidental 
assonanoes, and claimed rather to have pointed the way to the possibilities 
_ of future research than to have demonstrated the relationship with any finality. 

Caldwell was not alone in propounding this theory. Similar conclusions 

were reached by Max Müller, who used the term “ Turanian " in the sense 

, Caldwell used *'Soythian ". Among others who came out in support of 
this theory mention may be made of C. Schoebel, who defended it at the First 
International Congress of Orientalists in a paper entitled “ Affinités des langues 
Dravidiennes et des langues Ouralo-altaiques ’’. 

Though enjoying considerable popularity for a time, Caldwell’s doctrine 
was eventually either ignored or rejected by philologists. It is worth while 
examining the reasons advanced at the time for this rejection. They are to 
be found most lucidly and ably expressed in a paper read by P. Hunfalvy at 
the Second International Congress of Orientalista entitled “ On the Study of 
the Turanian Languages”. His main criticism is against the vagueness of 
the methods used, particularly by Max Müller in classifying the “ Turanian ” 

1 Caldwell,? p. 68. retia. diy fo vd. Gn te waale, ANG Disk Jayeng 
may be regarded as most nearly allied, is tho Finnish or Ugrian. . 

1 Ibid., pp. 610-824. 

* Letter on the Classification of the Turanian Languages, published in Bunsen's Ouilines of tha 
Philosophy of Universal History, vol. i, pp. 268-521. London, 1854. Caldwell’s first edition was 
published in 1856, but his work was independent of Max Muller's and vice versa, 

4 Compie rendu de la premióre session, il, pp. 948 ff. Paria, 1873. 

è Transactions of the Second Session of the International Congress of Orventalists, pp. 64-07. 

London, 1874. 
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languages. He objects with justice to the latter's statement that ' the very 
absence of family likeness constitutes one of the distinguishing features of the 
Turanian dialects ",! and proceeds to show that in the case of the Finno-ugrian 
at any rate this was the reverse of true, and that in their case the 
same detailed etymological correspondences, the same regular sound-changes, 
‘and so forth could be demonstrated as were already familiar from Indo- 
1 European. Such detailed and indisputable relationships had not, he maintained, _ 
been yet shown to exist between Finno-ugrian and the other members assigned 
to the “ Turanian " group, and that until this had been done the question of 
their relationship must be regarded as unproved. Where Dravidian was con- 
cerned he had no difficulty in pointing out certain elementary mistakes which 
Caldwell and Max Miller had made owing to their lack of specialist knowledge 
of the Finno-ugrian languages. For the rest of the evidence, where such 
objections could not be offered, he held that there was not sufficient of it to 
justify the conclusions based on it. In his own words: “These numerous 
dialects form several distinct families, each of which has its own nucleus 
which must be treated like the Finno-ugrio family. The further. question, 
whether those different nuclei point to one common nucleus, cannot be answered 
in the present state of the knowledge of them we possess. The Turkish and 
Samojedian languages, which are geographically nearest to the Finno-ugric 
family, constitute two different nuclei, which cannot be included in the Finno- 
ugrio one. ... The Dravidian languages have their source likewise in & different 
nucleus.” * a 
Hunfalvy's objections were shared by his fellow-workers in the Finno- 
ugrian field, and from that time the question of Dravidian relationship has 
been to all intents and purposes ignored. The general attitude was expressed 
‘by O. Donner: “Die von Rask und Max Müller geschaffene einheit der 
nordasiatischen sprachen mit den dravidischen wird wohl jetzt überall als eine 
geistreiche hypothese betrachtet. ..."? The theory was not disproved, it was 
merely regarded as unproven unless further evidence were forthcoming. The 
subject was, however, taken up by no one for half a century after Caldwell, 
naturally enough, since from that time hardly anybody studied the Dravidian 
languages at all. The few people who paid any attention to Dravidan showed 
no inclination to follow Caldwell in this matter and while the question seems 
never to have been re-examined by any scholar, in general scepticism prevailed. 
In the Linguistic Survey of India * Sten Konow remarks: '' With regard to 
the Dravidian languages the attempt to connect them with other linguistic 
families outside India is now generally recognized as a failure, and we must 
still consider them as an isolated family.” J 
1 Max Müller, Lectures on the Sotence of Lasguage,* 1, p. 334. 
1 Loo. oit., p. 80. 
2 Ats del IV Congresso Internasionale degli Orientalis tenuto in Firenze nal setiembre 1878, 
Tom. ii, p. 231. Firenze, 1881. 
4 Val. tv, p. 282 (1900). 
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It was not until 1925 that any further attempt was made to develop the 
thesis propounded by Caldwell. This was an article by F. O. Schrader entitled 
"Dravidisch and Uralisch ".! In returning to Caldwell's theory Schrader 
considerably simplified its terma of reference, in as much as he left out of acoount 
all question of relationship with the Altaio languages and others included by 
Caldwell under the term “ Scythian ", and confined himself to a comparison 
of the Dravidian languages on the one hand and the Uralian languages, i.e. : 
Finno-ugrian and Samoyede on the other. As to tlfe exact nature of the - 
relationship of the two groups of languages he did not take up a very olear 
position as is clear from his own words: “Ich will zu zeigen versuchen, 
das zwischen der dravidischen Familie einerseits und der uralischen, d.h. der 
finnisch-ugrisch-samojedischen, anderseits ein historischer Zusammenhang 
besteht, der wenn nicht als Urverwandtschaft so durch vorgeschichtliche 
Nachbarschaft und sehr intime einseitige oder gegenseitige Beeinflussung er- 
klärt werden muss." * ; 

Schrader bases his argument on phonetic structure, word formation, and 
correspondences in grammar and vocabulary. In presenting this material he 
adds considerably to the somewhat slender evidence produced by Caldwell, 
and, as might be expected from the advances in linguistic science in the 
intervening period, the material is on. the whole more reliable. This does not 
mean that the percentage of error is negligible; on the contrary it is quite 
easy to pick out false equations page by page. Nevertheless, even allowing , 
for all this, there remains enough material against which no obvious objections 
qan be raised, to make the subject worthy of renewed serious attention. 

In effect little notice was taken of Schrader’s article, His line of argument 
was attacked by E. Lewy,’ who maintained that all the facts adduced by him 
could be explained by thé normal workings of chance and that an equal number 
of correspondences could be found between any two unrelated languages or 
language-groups in the world. In support of this Lewy produced a list of sixty 
Kechuan words similar in form and meaning to sixty Finnish words which 
he placed beside them. The answer to this argument is that the correspondences 
in vocabulary between Dravidian and Uralian are far more numerous than the 
list of sixty which Schrader had given and Lewy parodied. It is possible to 
produce a longer list of words dealing with the body and its parts alone, as is 
done below. It would not be possible to produce between any two languages 
the same amount of detailed comparisons as can be made between Dravidian 
and Uralian without giving reason to believe that those languages were them- 
selves related. Because however Schrader’s article contained only a fraction 
of the available material, it was possible for Lewy to use this method with some 
plausibility, and his arguments seem to have had considerable effect, since. 

1 Zeitschrift fur Indologie wad Iranisib, iti, pp. 81-112. l 

1 Op. ait., p. 88. 

? In the oourse of & review of W. Bohmidt's Sprackfamilien wad Sprachenkreise der Erda in 
Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprackforschung, lvi (1928), pp. 142-159. 
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no further notice was taken of Schrader’s article from the Finno-ugrian, 
side. : 

A work published shortly afterwards by W. von Hevesy purporting to 
prove that the Munda or Kolarian languages of India are related to Finno- 
ugrian, is deserving only of being passed over in silence.! Unfortunately it 
seems to have impreased Schrader, a fact which tends to throw doubt on his 
own competence to deal with the matter. In consequence we find him returning 
to the subject with an article entitled,On the “ Uraltan ” element in the Dravida 
and Munda Languages,? in which he attempts to reconcile his own doctrines 
with those of Hevesy. They cannot, of course, be reconciled if it assumed that 
Dravidian and Uralian are related languages in the proper sense of the term, 
i.e. descended from the same original language, since the Dravidian and Kolarian 
languages are obviously unrelated. Schrader had, howeyer, in the first place 
been undecided whether to assume genetic relationship or prehistorio mutual 
influence, and now influenced by Hevesy, he is inclined to believe that the latter 
theory oan be applied to both groupe of languages. This leads him to some 
implausible theorizing about two different streams of “ Uralians” having 
entered India and influenced the one the Dravidian and the other the Kolarian 
languages before presumably their own languages died out. This and the 
alternative theories he offers ? do not carry much conviction, nor is there any 
reason why the common material of Dravidian and Uralian should not be 
explained by the theory of genetic relationship, while the evidence for a relation- 
ship between Uralian and Kolarian is easily seen on examination to be 
illusory. l 

In returning to the subject in this paper Schrader adds somewhat to his 
material by giving a list of words denoting parte of the body which he regards 
as common to Dravidian and Uralian. This list, contains seventy items, out of 
which between a quarter and a third constitute acceptable equations. In view 
of the large percentage of error in this list, it is unlikely to create much impression. 
on the reader without considerable improvement. Consequently I propose to 
take up the subject where Schrader left it and as a first instalment of evidence 
supporting the theory of Dravidian-Uralian relationship present the following 
list of etymologies of words applying to the body and ita parte. A thorough- 
going correspondence between the two groups of languages emerges quite 
clearly in this respect, a correspondence which is particularly valuable since 
this part of the vocabulary is classed among the most primitive and essential 
‘elements of language. For the time being the list may be left to speak for itself, 
though here and there phonetic developments are briefly discussed. For the 
rest details of phonology and other questions that arise are reserved for further 
contributions to this series. 

1 Fienisch-ugrisches aus Indien, Wien, 1932. See the review by B. L. Turner, JRAS., 1934, 

T99 ff. | 
* BSOS. VOL, 751-762. 

* Op. cik, p. 763. 
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Word-equations | 

1. Ta. talas “head; top, end, extremity, tip” (tru talas “ both ends ”, 
vératiin talas maruppu “the tip of an elephant’s tusk ") | Ma. tala “head ; 
top, point, extremity " (natiala “ the tip of the tongue "), talakkam “ the top 
of a tree”, talappu “id.” | Ka. tale “ head; being uppermost or principle ” | 
Tu. tare “ head ; top; hair of the head ” | Te. tala “ head ; top, end, summit ; 
hair of the head " | Kui dau (pl. taka) “ a head ; the hair of the head" ; Kuwi 
trayu “head” | Go. tala “head ” | Malt. tals “ hair of the head ”. 

m~ Osty. tay, toj, eto., “ gipfel, kopf, spitze ” | Vog. tolay, talax, eto., “ gipfel, 
spitze, ende ; oberer lauf des fiusses ” | Voty. tul’sm “ die oberen zarten spróee- 
linge des baumes. (Wichmann, FUF. xi, 208 and 229, Sauv. 69.) 

The semantic developments are quite clear. The original meaning is “ end, 
tip, top ” in general which in Dravidian is increasingly specialized i in the genso 
of “head”. The meaning “hair of the head”, which only occurs in some 
languages, is the latest developed of all. In Malto this last aignification has 
survived at the expense of the original meaning. 
` Bauvageot, loc. cit., finds in Altaic a parallel to the Finno-ugrian words 
in Mo. toloyas “tête, sommet, source”. In this connection it may be 
observed that Caldwell proposed to equate the Mongolian and Dravidian 
words. (Comp. Gr. 620.) 

2. Ta. mas “eyelid, winking with the eye; (vb.) to wink”, nimat id., ` 
cimir “ to wink, blink” | Ma. cima “ eyelid, eyelash ”, ima “ eyelid”, smekka 
“to blink” | Ka. eme, eve “eyelid”, cimdu “to wink” | Tu. simme, sime, ime 
“eyelid ” || Cf. Balochi chimak “ eyelid ”, apparently a lw. from Dravidian, 
though the word does not seam to be M in’ = neighbouring Brahui. 

~ LpN. éalbme “ oculus” | Fi. sima “ " | MdE. selme | Voty. sim; 
Zyr. éin | Vog. áam | Osty. sé | Hg. wim ^id." | Sama saime, K. sima, 
Mot. sime, Taigi dmeda “id.” (Beitr. no. 23, Verw. 52, Wichmann, FUF, 
xv, 42, VUr. 42). 

Two characteristics of the plionetiós of South Dravidian are illustrated by 
these words : (1) Initial c/s tends to be dropped, and while none of the languages 
is quite consistent in this rbspeot, it may be observed that the tendency is 
carried furthest in Tamil, particularly in the dialect which forms the basis of 
the classical language. Similar examples to be found in the present list arg 
Ta. akkuj “armpit ”, etc. (no. 27), and Ta. tr “ nit ”, eto. (no. 57). (2) Another 
feature is comparative instability on the part of initial n-, which may be put 
on at the beginning of words where it does not belong, as here in Ta. nimai, 
and in other cases may be dropped when it is original. A good parallel to Ta. 
nimas is to be found in Te. neraka “ wing” : Te. also eraka, rekka, Ta. sraku 
also osraku. Among Dravidian-Uralian bortespoiidensen the following provides 
'& good example: Ta. Ma. nīniu “to swim”: Ka. iju, teu, Tu. icum, tun 
~ Fi. ada “to swim ", Md. ujems, Cher. jam, Osty. tdéom, Hg. úszik “id.” 

The peculiar semantic change in Dravidian is due to the fact that the 
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regular Dravidian word for eye, Ta. Ma. Ka. kan, is nothing, else than the root 
of the verb meaning “ to see” id kan-) which has extended ita functions © 
at the expense of the old word for “ eye ” with corresponding restriction of the 
latter’s sphere of reference. 
+ 8. Ta. nunai “ point, tip, end ", nuni “id.” | Ma. num “ tip”. 

~ LpN. njudne, njune “ nase, schnauze ” | Fi. nend “ nase, ende, spitze ” ; 
Est. nina. “ nage, vorstehendes ende, spitze, landrunge ". (Donner, no. 956.) 

The general meaning found in Dravidian is original, and the meaning 
" nose " is a specialized development in the Finno-ugrian languages. 

4. Ta. Ma. mükku “ nose ; bird’s beak ” | Ka. mügu “ nose, snout, beak ” | 
Tu. mūku “ nose, bill, beak” | Te. mukku “id.” 

~ Fi. nokka “ vorragendes, schnabel, nase spitze ", noukka “ sohnabel ” ; 
Kar. #okka “ schnabel, spitze"; Est. nokk “ schnabel, insektenrtissel, spitz, 
vorragendes ". (Donner, no. 863.) 

This equation assumes the change of initial n- to m- in the Dravidian words. 
Evidence that such a change can take place before the vowels o and u is to 
be found in the following words :— 

Ta. motu “ to draw water”, Malt. mulge “id.” : Ta. nojju “to bail out, 
as water ”, nopku “ id.", Kui nolpa “ to ladle out ”, Kur. nollna, Malt. lole “ id.” 

Ta. monis “ lame ", Te. mondi “ maimed ”, Tu. monitu “ lameness ; crooked- 
ness, bend ”, NUM “to be lame, limp": Ta. nontu “to be inne, limp, 
hobble ”, non& “ a lame person or creature”, Ma. nontuka ' to limp ", nong 
“a cripple ". 

Ta. murat “cavern”; vb. tal “to enter”, “tal “to pierce, bore", 
muratfiou “hole, cave", miras “a hollow place”, moras “cleft, crevice, 
subterranean watercourse”, mérat-vari “a narrow gate or opening", Ka 
moje “a small hole, a fissure " : Ta. nurat “to enter a hole, oreep through; 
(tt) to insert; (sb.) narrow passage, cave, aperture, window ”, noruntu “to 

' insert", Ma. nugayuka “ to creep in, squeeze through ", Ka. usi “ to enter 
a door, etc.", nusuj “to enter a door or narrow opening ", Tu. nüruni “ to 
creep in, enter with difficulty ", nurtpavunt “ to press into a hole ", nurumpe 

“a hole”, Kur. nul" gna “ toinsert a thing into another ”, ee * to enter 
into or under " 

Ta. mo “to smell ”, Ka. mūsu, Tu. müsum, Kui münja, Go. muskana 
* jd": Kur. nus*ngna “to smell ”. 

Ta. miru&ku “to swallow” (more TM P" Ma. miruntu “id.” 
(less usually eiruihu), Ka. mihgu, Te. mringu “id.”, Kur. munkhna “to 
devour”: Ta. nuAku, notku “to swallow, gulp, leron ”, also noffu '' id.", 
Ma. nohu, Ka. nungu, also none “id.”, Tu. ninguns, miàguduni, Kur. nun“khnā 
“ to swallow, gulp ", Malt. nunge “ id.” , Brah. nughushing “ to swallow, devour, 
gulp down”. The Uralian words for “swallow” are connected with the 
above and show that n- ( < #A-) is original : LpN. nyela “ deglutire, devorare ”, 
Fi. mella “ schlucken, verschlingen ", Md. hiems, Cher. nelam, Zyr. ńilalni, 
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Voty. fini, fiuléms, Vog. fioalt-, eto., Osty. kel, Hg. nyd- “id.” ; SamJu. 
halla, T. &altami'ema, Je. noddoabo id." The developments of the Dravidian 
forms are obviously somewhat complicated, the main feature being the addition 
of a k- suffix to the original root. This appears everywhere except in Ta. nofu 
and Ka. none < *nofe. ' 

Ta. münru "three", müvor “three persons ” Ka. mūru, Tu. miji; 
muvvery, müvery “three persons ” Te, müdu; muguru, mugguru “ three 
persons ", Go. münd, Prj. milir or mundi, Klm. müding, Brah. must, Kur. 
mind “ three ” (neut.) : Kur. nubb “ three ” (masc. and fem.). Konow (LSI., 
iv, 414) is inolined to regard the initial n- in Kur. nubb as due to dissimilation, 
and therefore secondary, a development which might be assisted by the initial 
n- of the immediately succeeding numeral, naib “ four ». On the other hand 
the fact that Kurukh shows a particularly strong tendency to preserve n- 
in the present list of examples, and in the case of the words meaning “ to smell ” 
is the only language to do 80, provides very good reason for regarding the n- 
in nubb as original. If this is the case we can oompare the Bamoyede words 
for “ three” with the above Dravidian words: SamO. nagur, noagur, nar, 
noar “ three ”, Ju. Kahar, fior, T. nagur “ id.” 

A tendency to substitute initial m- for n- when it is followed by the vowels 
-o- or -u- emerges quite clearly from these examples, and in view of this evidence 
it can be said that the equation Ta. mükku, etp., ~ Fi. nokka, eto., presents no 
phonetic difficulties from the Dravidian side. A similar example of Dravidian 
m- corresponding to Uralian n, 4 is provided by the following words :— 

Ta. mūñkā ' a species of mongoose "', Ka. mungi, mungist, munguls, mungurt, 

, Tu. mungili, munguli “a mongoose, iehneumon ", Te. mungi, mungisa, Go. 
mungus “id.” || > Pkt. mamguso, muggaso, Mar. Hi. mamgis, mumgüs, Bgh. 
mugati “id.” 

~ Est. nugis “ baummarder, Mustela Martes", Vog. oye “ zobel”, 
Osty. toys “id.”, Hg. nyuszi “ edelmarder"", Zyr. Voty. fat “ zobel ”. 

Since a comparison of the Uralian words shows that Dravidian m- represents 
original n- (ñ-) here, we need have no hesitation in regarding Skt. nakulá- m. 
(AV, etc.) as belonging to this group. Tt has been borrowed from some early 
Dravidian dialect in which the change n > m had not taken place in this word. 
The final -ula has a corresponding form in Ka. Tu. munguls. 

5. Te. cerama “ nostril” | GoM. (Lind) eutrin “id.” 

~ Fi. sierain (st. sverasm-) “nostril” | LpN. sienna: njunne-s. “ pars 
mobilis narium ^ ; LpL. sékma “ nasenloch " | Osty. sun "id." || SamJu. st 
“loch”, puije $i “ nasenloch ”, T. ste “loch”, O. ser “id.” (Beitr. no. 265, 
Verw. 52.) i l 

In this Uralian list compiled by Setalé it is clearly possible‘that several 
different words have been confused. However, from among the words quoted, 
it is clear that there are unambiguous Dravidian and Uralian correspondences 
between Te. cerama and Fi. steratn, as also between GoM. suirin and SamO. 
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Ker. A connection between the two pairs is indicated by Telugu r (as opposed 
to r), which points to an original ~t- having disappeared before -r-. 

6. Ta. oevi “ ear”, covitu “deaf” | Ma. cevi “ear”, cevitu “ ear (chiefly 
the inner part); deafness ”, cekitu “id”, coppi "ear; cheek; earwar", 
kovu “ cheek ” | Ka. kivi “ear”, bivudu “ deafness”, keppu “ deafness” | 
Tu. kebi “ear”, kebure “a deaf man”, keppu “ deafness ”, keppi “a deaf 
woman ", keppe “a deaf man”, keppé “cheek” | Te. cevi “ear”, cevudu 
“deaf” | Tod. kev “ear” | Go. kawi; GoM. kev | Kim. kêv | Kui kriu, kiru; 
Kavi birigu, kriyu | Kur. khebda | Malt. gethwu | Brah. khaf “ id.” 

~ Fi. korva “ear”; Est. korw “id.” | Cher. kêri “ eine art ohrschmuck, 
ohrgehünge " (Donner, no. 128; Wichmann, JSFOw., xxx, 6, 23) || BamJu. 
M “ear” | T. kou | Je. kū, kō | O. ko, kuo | K. ku “ id." . 

I have already discussed the Dravidian words for “ear” in some detail 
(BSOS., XT, 124-5). As pointed out there, the Kui word differs from the usual 
kevi in possessing an -r-. Furthermore this -r- appears in Tu. ceradu “ ear ” 
(< *keraiu: > Skt. karata “an elephant's temple; the spot between the 
forehead and ear of a bird "), Tu. birmbilu “ earwax ", Go. koranged, Kuvi 
kirpeyya “ id.", and also in Ta. kurutu “ tragus ". In view of these circumstances 
it was concluded that Drav. kevi must have lost an -r-, i.e. it must represent 
an original *kervi. Likewise Ma. ceppi " ear; cheek” represents original 
*kerpi. The conclusions reached in that paper are supported by the Finno- 
ugrian forms—Fi. korva, Est. kêrw —, where an -r- does appear in the position 
expected. In Samoyede, on the other hand, the -r- has been lost in the same 
way ag in Dravidian. (Pr.Bam. *kow < *korw.) 

The root of this word has a more extensive series of derivatives in Dravidian 
than are to be found in Uralian. Since we find the meaning “ ear ” combined 
with that of “ cheek, side of the face, temple " in a number of the words quoted 
above (Ma. ceppi “ear: cheek”; Ma. kovitu “cheek”: coitu "ear"; 
Tu. ceradu “ear”: Skt. karata “elephant’s temple”, eto.), it is obvious 
that the following words meaning “cheek " or “ temple ” are etymologically 
connected with the above: Te. cerdpa, cempa “cheek”; Te. conka, cekku, 
cekkils, Ka. kekke “id.” (< *ker-k-); Ta. cenni “ elephant’s temple ”, Ma. 
œnni, kenne “temples ”, konni “cheek”, Ka. kemne “the upper cheek ”, 
Tu. konmi, kenne “cheek”. This last group, representing original *kerns, 
*kerne, must originally have also had the meaning “ ear”, because from it is 
borrowed Skt. kérna- m. “ ear ”.” The Sanskrit word is of particular interest 
as belonging to the earliest of the. loanwords from Dravidian, inasmuch as 
it is common to Indo-Aryan and Iranian: Av. korena- “ear”; adj. “ deaf”, 
NP. kar, karr “deaf”. The double meanihg of the Avestan word provides 
additional evidence of its Dravidian origin, because this peculiar double meaning 
is characteristic of some of the Dravidian words. (Ma. ceeitu “ear” and 
“ deaf ”, eto.) | ; , 

The vocalism of the Dravidian words presenta some complications which 
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cannot be discussed exhaustively here. The main feature of course is the 
prevalence of the vowel -e- in the Dravidian words, as opposed to -o- in Uralian. 
A parallel to this ig found in the words meaning “ bone " : Ma. Tu. elu < *eley 
< *ley as opposed to Fi. luu, Md. lov-, eto. < *loy (no. 62). At the same time 
-o- appears beside -e- in some of the Dravidian words: Ma. kovitu “ cheek ” : 
cevitu “ear”; Ma. konni “cheek”: kenns, cenni “temple”; Go. tranpa 
“oar wax”: Tu. krmbilu “id.”, eto.; to which may be added in view of 
the usual combination of meanings Go. kores “ cheek ”. In this connection 
mention may also be made of Ta. Ma. Ka. Tu. koppu “an ornament for the 
upper part of the ear worn by women” (< *korpu 1). 

T. Ka. pale “ the lobe of the ear”, hale, halle “id.” | Tu. pade-tale “ the 
helix or border of the ear” | ? Kui badi “ the lobe of the ear” (bands, bonde 
“id”). 

~ LpL. pelyé “ear” | Md. pile | Cher. polos | Zyr. Voty. pel | Vog. pæ | 
Osty. pel, eto. | Hg. fül “id.” (Beitr. no. 47.) 

_ —Schrader, BSOS., VIL, 756. Skt. pāli- (usually in the cpd. karna-palt-) 
* the tip or lobe of the ear ” is clearly a loanword from Dravidian. 

8. Te. pukkili “the inside of the!cheek ", bugga “ cheek, inside of the 

mn ", bukka “the hollow of the mouth” | Ka. buggi “ cheek” | GoM. 
(Lind) phuka, bhuka “id.” | Kui pikul “ round faced, plump ". 

Fi poski “cheek” | Osty. poytam, puylem, poyan, eto., “ jd." | Vog. 
pat, ‘pout, eto., “id.” || SamJu. padu “cheek,” | T. fatua | je fáru, paede | 
O. pudal, pudól, putal, eto. | K. puma, poutmo “id.” (Verw. 62, Anl. 141.) 

The Dravidian fofms of this word are characterized by the asaimilation of 
the intervocalio consonant group, typical of the ''Prakritio ” tendencies of 
Dravidian. The various forms also point to an original alternation on the part 
of this consonant group; i.e. Te. pukki < *piskt-: Ka. buggi < *puzgi. 
This kind of alternation is typical of the Uralian langnages, and the feature is 
of course widely prevalent in Dravidian. 

9. Ta. Ma. vay “mouth; opening of a sack, eto.", o, fit door (ola 
sluice) ” | Ka. bay “mouth; the mouth of a vessel, bag, eto.” | Tu. bays 

“mouth; opening” | Tod. boys “mouth” | Te. says "id." | Kur. bas 

“ mouth; aperture of a vessel" | Brah: bà." mouth” || A derivative of this 
word is found in the following: Ta. vay “ gate, doorway, entrance” | Ma. 
väil | Ka. bagil | Tu. bákd | Te. sala 7 id." 

~ Fi. ovi “door” | LpN. ouonas “ capistram” | Md. or, ov, oj- : onkat 
(pl.), ovks, opkst (pL) “ gebiss am zaum ” | Cher. an, Gy “ mündung, óffnung ” | 
Zyr. vom, om “ mund; mündung, offnung” ; Voty. ym “id.” | Vog. aBs “ tür ” | 
Osty- on “ öffnung (einer flasche), mfndang (eines flusses) ” || BamJu. nan 

“ mund " | T. nan | O. à, oan, ean, ak | K. an “id.” (Beitr. no. 41, Verw. 53.) 

10. Te. pedavs “lip” | Tu. bimma | GoM. pilar “id.” | Kim. FERE NUT 
“lips” (< *pedve-). 

~ LpN. bovsa “ labrum ”, L. paksim “ lippe ” | Vog. pilim, E R eto., 


` 
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“id.” | Osty. potom, palom, etc., “id.” || BamJu. pibe “ lippe " | T. feabten | 
Je. pite “id.” | O. peaplas “ kinn ” | Mot. Inbdin “ mund " | Taigi hapten-de 
“ lippe ". (Beitr. no. 315, Stuf. 62-9, Verw. 53, AnL 160, VUr. 45.) — Schrader, 
BSOS., VII, 757. 

ll. Te. selavs “ a corner of the mouth ” | Go. silk “lip”; GoM. Ades “id.” 

~ Fi. huuli “lip”; Est. Ag “ lippe, lippenrand, rand ”, 

12. Ka. iuti “lip” (< *tur-it) | Go. todds “the mouth or face” | Malt. 
toro “mouth”; tebo “ the lips” (< *ter-v-). 

~ Fi. turpa “snout, muzzle ", tursa “id.” | MdE. turva, torva, M. torva 
“ lippe ” | Cher. térfe “id.” | Zyr. trp; Voty. tárpi “ lippe ” || SamJe. tero'o, 
tedo'o “ vorderkopf ”. (KonsP. 344, Bauv. 66.) 

— Schrader, BSOS., VIII, 758. AES 

13. Ta. cuniu “beak, bill ", ouvaou “ bird’s beak ” | Ma. cuntu “ beak, 
bill; lips” | Ka. cuñca “a bird’s beak ” | Kui suda “ mouth, beak, brim ” | 
Prj. cond “ mouth ". 

~ Fi. suu “os, ostium”; Est. sū “mund " | LpL. cuva * gpeiseróhre, 
schlund "; LpN. codda “ guttur " | Vog. stint “ öffnung, mündung ” | Hg. 
„szád “ öffnung, orificium ". (Paas., s-laute 98.) 

14. Ta. Ma. nawu “tongue”; na, nakku “id.” | Ka. nàlage, nàlige | Tu. 
nàlayi, nàlàyi | Tod. naf | Te. nalika, nàluka, nalka “ id.” . 


— Caldwell’, 620 ; Schrader, ZIT., iii, 95; BSOS., VIL, 757. 
The word for “lick” in both groups of languages is etymologically con- 
nected with the word for “ tongue". In Dravidian we have Ta. Ma. nakku 
“to lick”, Ka. nakku, nekku, Tu. nakkuni, To. nāku, Go. nàkanàá, Kui naka. 
All these words in Dravidian are characterized by a k-suffix before which the 


words meaning “ to lick”: LpN. njoallot “ lingere, lambere ", FL nuolla 
“lecken ”, Md. nolams, Cher. nulem, Zyr. fiul-, Voty. fult-, Hg. nyal- “id.” il 
SamK. dtilam “id.” (Beitr. no. 72.) 

15. Ta. Ma. Ka. pal “ tooth ” | Tu. paru | Tod. parrsh | Te. palu, pallu | 
Kui palu, padu ; Kuwi pallu | Go. pal | Kur. pall | Malt. palu * id." 

~ Fi. pii “ flintetein ;. spitze, zapfen " | LpN. badne “ zahn ” | MdE. po, 
peo, paj, per, M. poj “ zahn " | Cher. pü, mis “id” | Zyr. pin “ zahn, zacke, 
scharte "; Voty. má “ zahn, zacke, zinke " | Vog. pank, etc., “ zahn " | Osty. 
penk | Hg. fog “id.” 

The Finno-ugrian forms of this word, as opposed to the Dravidian, are 
characterized by the loss of final -J. A number of examples can be quoted 
to show that the loes of lin a final position was characteristic of Finno-ugrian. 
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The loas occurs, for instance, in Osty. toy “ summit, head” < *tol, which is 
quotéd above (no. 7). In this case we find that the | is preserved when it is 
not final: Vog. tolay, etc. Another example is the negative: Ta. al “not”, 
allen “I am not", allám “we are not", allar, alar ^ they ate not”, celeàr 
allar “they do not go”, varwwas allai “ you will not come ”, tuftc'alam “ we 
. do not sleep ”, etc. ~ Fi. en mene “ I do not go ", et mene “ you do not go ”, 
ei mene “ he does not go ”, etc. (Szinnyei, Bpr.* 117). In the case of this word 
the final -l which has for the most part disappeared in the Finno-ugrian forms, 
turns up in the imperative in Finnish — ala mene “ do not go”, where it has: 
been preserved by a succeeding vowel. f 

As further examples the following can be quoted :— 

Ta. al “ night, darkness, evening ”, ei “ night”, Ma. al “ darkness, night ”, 
Kim. (Haig)'alé “night”, Gdlari (LSI., iv, 388) ul “night”. ~ Fi. yo 

“ night ”, LpN. igja, Md. tej, 6e, Zyr. oj, Voty. uj, Osty. of, Vog. 3, s, Hg. 4) 
“id.” (KonsP. 58.) 

Ta. Ma. Ka. kal '' stone, rock, mountain » , Te. Tu. kallu “ stone ”, Brah. 
khal “id.” ~ Fi. kiwi " stone ", Md. kev, Cher. kii, Zyr. bs, Voty. bó, Vog. 
ka, Osty. key, Hg. kê “id.” | BamO. kè, kī, K. kawa “ mountain”. (Verw. 8r.) 

Ta. Ma. Ka. pul “ grass”, Tu. pullu “a rush, a kind of grass”, Te. Tod." 
pullu “ grass”. ~ Hg. fü " grass”, Vog. pum, Osty. pum “id.” 

A iu vals emerges quite clearly from these examples, and accounts 
satisfactorily for the equation Ta., eto., pal ~ Md. pej, Cher. pi, etc. It does 
not, of course, account for the final k/g in the Ugrian forms, which must there- 
fore be regarded as a suffix. 


16. Ta. īru “the gums of the teeth” | Ka. tru, igaru “id.” | Te. igus 
6€ id." 

~ Hg. íny “ gingiva, palatum " | Fi. jen, pl tkenet “the gume ” ; Est. 
ige, g. igeme “id.” (Bud. no. 897.) 

17. Ta. coğu “dribbling at the mouth, as of a child", cajas “ dribble, 
saliva flowing from the mouth " | Ka. jou “ saliva, slaver.” | Tu. jolle, dolle 


“ spittle, saliva ” | Te. oou “ saliva ”, jollu ' id.", conga (< *oolga) “id.” | 
Tod. divon “ spittle ”, divorshbins “ to spit ? (< *jivol-) TE Kui. deols “ spittle ” | 
Malt. tulgpe “ id." 


~ LpN. éolggat “ spuoken ”, dolgga “ speichel ”, dollst “ semel exspuere ” | 
Fi. sylkeä “ spucken ", sylks, g. syljen " Speichel "; Est. sülg “ speichel ” | 
MdM. éelga, E. éeIge “ speichel ” n Zyr. éólal- “ spucken ” ; Voty. éalal- (frequ.) 
“id.” | Cher. Füfala-m, etc., “ speien, spucken ” | Vos. vip “id.” | Osty. 
sittyem “id.” (s-laute 33, VUr. 47.) 

Paasonen, loc. cit., finds some difficulty in explaining the Cher. form. 
His theory (for which the reader is referred to the passage cited) is complicated 
and obviously not very satisfactory. In this connection we may note the 
parallelisms in Dravidian. Beside the shorter forms, Te. coll, Malt. tulppe, eto., 
we also find longer forms, namely Tod divorshbins (< *jivol-, < *civol-) and 
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Kui deo (< *jeoW < *cevol-) which clearly beaf-the same relation to the 
shorter forms as Cher. &ifal-, eto., does to LpN. óolggat, eto. It is also clear 
that the relation of the two series is to be explained by the fact that the-shorter 
forms are a contraction of the longer (*&wal- > *íol-). 

In dealing with these words attention should also be drawn to inohi 
series of words in Dravidian meaning “ to spit”: Ta. tuppu “ to spit” , buppal 
“spittle ”, Ka. tūpu “to spit”, Malt. tupe, Kur. tuppna “id.”, tuppalkhó 
“ saliva, spittle”: Kui süpa “ to spit”, Kuwi hüpals “ id.", hitpka “ spittle ”. 
In these words the sibilant which appears in Kui is original; and the t- which 
appears in the other languages is a secondary development out of it. This 
being the case it seems possible to connect this set of words with those quoted 
above. An original *éupp- + the suffix -al may give *éuppal (Ta. tuppal, 
Kur. tuppalkhó) or with the weak grade of the intervocalic consonant, *áupal-. 
This last by still further weakening gives rise to *suval- (Tod. divon < *civol- : 
Cher. &üBal; here either intervocalic -p- or -v- could be represented), which 
as a result of contraction (usually in connection with the addition of a k- 
suffix) becomes’finally &ol- (LpN. colggat, eto.). : 

The Samoyede words for “ spit”, “ spittle ” have the appearance of being 
connected here: SamJu. samoe “ speichel ”, samoegu “ speien”, sabes’, sable’ 
“ speichel ”, T. babi, Je. sols, suli, O. als, ais, K. suzu “id.” 

18. Ma. Adja ' ‘spittle, saliva ", nêja “id.” | Tu. Aöl “ anything sticky, 
gummy, glutinous, viscous; saliva; phlegm”, none “saliva, spittle” | Ka. 
We “ saliva, slaver ; puce mucus, phlegm: | Malt. lals “ spittle " | Kur. 
lale “id.” || > Skt. lala “ saliva, spittle, slobber ”. 

~ Hg. nydl “ saliva ", nyálka “ saliva, mucus” | Fi. nia “ lubricum quid, 
pituita ", nija “id.” ; Est. ndlg, g. mole “rotz” | MdE. nolgo; M. d 
“id.” | Zyr. ffeg “ sohleim ; schleimig, sohltipfrig " | LpN. stole “ schleim ” 
(Bud. no. 431, Donner no. 994.) 

— Schrader, BSOS., VIII, 760. The Sanskrit word lālā is obviously borrowed 
from Dravidian. The Kur. and Malt. words may. be either originally Dravidian 
words or reborrowings from Indo-Aryan, as frequently happens in these 


19. Ta. nurat “foam, froth”; (vb.) “to froth, foam ”, nurat-taffu (Coll.) 
“to foam at the mouth” | Ma. nura “ foam, froth ” | Kå: nore | Tu. ure | ' 
Te. nurügu, nuruvu “id.” 

~ Osty. fiáwer, Awr " schaum " | Vog. sar, Kar “id” | Zyr. mr “id.” 
(Paas., Ost. W. s.v.) 7 " 

20. Ta. anal “chin; side of the jaw; neck; dewlap ", amar “ side of the 
upper jaw ”, anari “id.” | Ma. anal “ jaw, hinder part of the mouth " | Ka. 
anal “ the sider Gece is mouth; mouth” 

~ LpN. oalol : calor dala kmnlade | MaE: ulo, M. ula “ kinn ” | TN 
anles | Cher. onla-8, eto., “ unterkiefer" | Osty. peels nne UM 
Hg. dii “id.” || SamJu. kayu “ kinn, kinnlade ", K. * kinnlade ”, O. 

awos “hale”, eto. (Beitr. no. 40, Verw. 53, NyH. 139, 39 KonsP. 373.) 
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21. Ta. kural “ throat, windpipe ” | Ma. kural “ throat ” | Ka. koral “ neck, 
throat ", gonke “throat”, butke “the nape of the neck” | Tu. kurely “ the 
nape of the neok ", kekki, kekkly “ neck, throat" | Te. kohkulu “ the bones 
on either side of the nape or hollow at the back of the neok " | Go. gurngá 
“throat, oasophagus ”. 

~ Fi. kurkku “ kehle, gurgel, rachen, hals, schlund ", kero, kerus “ keble, 
gurgel"; Est. kõri “ gurgel, kehle, luft- oder speiseróhre " | MdM. kêrga, 
E. Kirga, korga “ hals ” | Voty. gurul “kinn, der unter dem kinn an der kehle 
befindliche teil dea haleea " Zyr. gorań “ speiseróhre ". (Wichmann, FUF., 
ri 204; xii, 128.) 

— Schrader, BSOS., VIL, 757. Skt. krka- m. “ throat, larynx”, kfkdta- n. 
“ the joint of the neck ”, krkataka- n. “ neck ”, krhatika “ the joint of the neck ", 
are no doubt loanwords from Dravidian. 

22. Ka. kutitge “ the throat; the neck ; the throat and neck ” | Te. kutitka, 
kuttuka “ the throat, gullet ". ~ Fi. kita “ throat”. "M 

23. Ta. ouval “ nape of the neck, upper part of the neck; back; mane". 

~ Fi. sepale, sepalus “ halskragen ”, sewud “ umhalson, umarmen ” | LpN. 
cæbei " collum " | MdM. dud “kragen”; B. dive “id.” | Zyr. yl “ hals, 
packen, widerrist (der pferde) ” | Cher. š, Kij “ hals ” | Vog. sip, šip "“ hals ", 
sipili “ umarmen ”, sipluv, suplu “hale” | Osty. sapal “hala”, sevél “id.” 
(Setals, FUF., ii, 262; Paas., s-laute 37 ; Bpr.* 33; Toivonen MSFOu., 67, 378.) 

24. Ta. cek “upper part of the shoulders” | Ka. tegal “ shoulder” | 
Kui sukoli, sukori “ shoulder-blade ” | Brah. ough “ the nape of the neck ”. 

c Fi. saka “ shoulder-blade " | Osty. (Paas.) éany “ sahulterblatt ” ; taxa 
“ widerrist (des pferdes und gewisser anderer tiere) ". — . 

25. Ka. pega “shoulder " | Tu. pugely, puggely “ shoulder " | Kui pakori 
“ the shoulder blade" | Kur. pakhrà (-kAocol) “ shoulder-blade ”. 

~ Osty. påny% " schulterblatt ", J. pankêl “id.” | Vog. pofigheoel “id.” 
(Paas.; Osty. W. 8.v.) 

26. Ka. kavufkur “ armpit ”, katkur, kohkur “id.” | Tu. kañkula “ arm- 
pit" | Prj. kangél: kangél-ts pátàtà “ taking hold (of him) under the arms ” ie 
Go. kakring (pL) “ armpits”. 

~IpK. katynel " achselhohle" | Est. kangla " &chsel" | Cher. kona, 
kongsla “id.” | Md. kaval: kundté kafta kaealdo “ sie ergriffen sich unter den 
armen ” || BamT. kalin “ armhõhle ” | K. kilan “‘id.”. (Beitr. no. 43, Verw. 54, 
VUr. 8.) , 

27. Ta. akku] “armpit”, akkuju “to tickle” | Ma. akkujam “ armpit ; 
tickling ", iki “ tickling ” | Ka. akaja “a term used in tickling ", akka]tke 
“ tickling ”, cakkalagujs “ tickling another "' | Te. cakkils “ armpit”, cakkaligils 
“ tickling” | Kur. oangrna “ to itch, to be the seat of a titillation ", cangria’ ana 
“to tickle” | Malt. cági-künde “to tickle ", 

~ LpN. caggaldet “ titillare”, caggarak “ titillationis impatientia ”, B. 
cokkoldet “ titillare ” | MdE. sangordo- “ juckend oder stechend schmerzen ” | 


` 
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, Oher. čigoldem “ kitzeln” | Hg. osikland -“ to tickle”. (Paas., slaute 63; 

Wichmann, FUF., xi, 191.) : 

On the loss of o- in the South Dravidian languages, cf. no. 2. The combina- 
tion of meanings “tickling " and “ armpit ” is also found in the following words : 
Kui ki “ tickling”, katy giva “ to tickle”, kitki lombers “ armpit”, Go. kuili 
“armpit” ~ Fi. kutkuttaa “ to tickle ". 

28. Kui mara “ wing, limb, arm ” | ? Ta. marusku “ gide ”, eto. 

~ Osty. mərək “ flügel, arm " | Vog. maren “ flügel ". 

29. Ta. Ma. Ka. Tu. kas “hand” | Tod. (Metz.) kóys | Te. o&yi ; pl. o&ulu | 
Kui kaju, kagu; Kuvi kyu | Kim. My | Go. kat | Kur. khekkha ; Malt. 
gege “id.” : 

~ LpN. gietta “ manus” | Fi. käsi g. kaden “hand” | Md. ked | Zyr. ki 
“hand, arm”, kiki, keke, kek (dem); Voty. ki “hand” | Cher. kit | Vog. 
kdi | Osty. ket | Hg. kéz “id”. (NyH.? 23; VUr. 35-6.) 

Schrader proposes this equation in his first article (ZJJ., iii, 88, following 
Caldwell, Comp. Gr.* 618), but later expresses doubt about it on account of 
Kui kagu, Kur, khekkha, Malt. gege, where, he says, the guttural seems to 
stand in the way (BSOS., VIII, 761). His doubta are unnecessary: The -g- 
in Kui kagu has no etymological significance, the word being merely a secondary 
variant of the regular form kaju. In the two northern languages, on the other 
hand, the guttural is to be regarded as suffix, and in this case parallels can 
be quoted from Finno-ugrian, namely Zyr. kiki, keke, kek (dem.) “ hand’*. 
In this connection the double consonant in Kurukh is of intereat, because 
it can be explained by the existence of a final dental in the word, which appears 
in Finno-ugrian, but has disappeared in Dravidian except in the Te. pl. 

Bulu: ie. *ketkü > *kekkā > *khekkha > khekkhā. 

_ 90. Ta. kon “ crookedness; angle, corner”, kêmu “to be bent, curved ”, 
konal “crookedness, wryness, obliquity”, kwnakku “ crookedness, eto.", 
kunala: " bending of the body (through bashfulness)” | Ma. kin ‘““oorner, 
angle”, konuka “to bend” | Ka. kin, konam, kone “angle, corner" | Tu. 
kona, kone | Te. kona “id.” || > Skt. kona- m. “ angle, cornet”, konta, kuni- 
“ having a crooked arm ”, prakont- “ elbow ”. 

~ Osty. kayon” “ die innere biegung des armes, einer bucht'"| Fi. kyynär 

" elbow " | LpN. garnjd “id.” | MdM. Kerlof, E. Reset “ vorderarm ; elle” 
` | Cher. kvker “ello ” | Hg. konyok “elbow”. (Karjalainen, JSFOu., xxx, | 
24, 15.) ' : : 

The Dravidian forms, Ta. kon, eto., correspond exactly to Osty. kayon, 
the long 6 being the result of a contraction. In the other Finno-ugrian languages 
various suffixes have been added, usually with a resulting weakening of the 
first syllable. The general meaning “ bend, angle, corner” is primary, and 
from it the specialized meaning “ elbow ” has developed in Finno-ugrian. ` 

31. Ta. manekkatiu “ wrist ”, karaju “ ankle " | Ma. mantkkatiu “ wrist” | 
Ka. mamikatiu “id.” | Tu. masiganty “ ankle”, karaganty “ id.”, ganty “id”, 
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muhgas-ganiy “wrist” | Te. mantkaiu, mantkatiu * wrist" | GoM. (Lind) 
gui-ké&yu (i.e. *gut-kéyu) “ wrist” | Kur. mulguta “ wrist”, gorkho “ ankle ” || 
Lws. in IA.: Skt, Jea- m." ‘ankle ”, ghunta- m., ghutikā f. “id.” ; Mar. 
mangat “ wrist, ankle "' j 

~Sam0. how “ handwarel, schienbein”, udet-koj$ “ handwurrel ” : 
kuet, kuetle, kueh “ id." | : 

Ta. mantkkattu has usually been interpreted as being composed^of mans 
“jewel” and kau “ to tie, fasten”, i.e. “ the place where a jewel (bracelet) 
is fastened on"; and corresponding to this we find in Sanskrit and Pali a 
term mantbandha- with the same meaning. Nevertheless, a consideration of all 
the evidence, in particular of the Tu|u words, shows that this interpretation 18 
wrong. In Tu]u we have, in addition to mantganty “ankle”, both kêraganiy 
(Tu. kary “leg ”) and simply ganty in the same sense. This makes it clear 
that ganfy by itself means “ ankle " and furthermore it is clear that it is the ^ 
same word as the °kaftu in Ka. manskaitu, eto., and the other words quoted in 
the list. The corresponding word in Kanarese, gantü, has the general meaning 
of “a joint or articulation of the body ” and also of “ a knot or joint in sugar- 
cane, ato.” ; it is also used in the sense of & “ knuckle " of the fingers. The 
meanings “ wrist" and * ankle" are specialized from. this general meaning, 
and so we find Tu. maniganjy “ ankle " corresponding to Ka. matkattu “ wrist". 

Phonetically, in comparing the Dravidian and Samoyede words, it is to 
be observed that Dravidian -#- here represents an original affricate, -Hg- or 
-ts-, with loss of the sibilant element. A parallel case of this development oan 
be seen in the following equation :— 

Ta. cottu “ to fall in drops, drizzle: (sb.) a drop”, Ka. tottu “ a drop”, 
Ka. Tu. tafaku “id”, Brah. adjeng “to drip ”. 

~ Cher. tsilidem “ tropfen (intr.) ”, oucaldas '' id.", Osty. téotki-mom “ giessen, 
streuen, sohtitten ”, šōšym “id”, Vog. foam, eto., “ id.” || BamO. óndek “ ea 
tropft", Ju. teasadm “ tropfen ”, Je. tiddā, tisa “es tropft”, Mot. fizi-zta 
s trépfeln ". ^. (Beitr. no. 214.) 

... Compare also Dravidian -nd- < nde (below, no. 36). 

^ A further point is raiséól by Ta. karaju “ankle”. If this word is 
etymologically connected with Ta. *kaffu, eto., we must assume that an -f- 
has disappeared in the latter case. That this is actually the case is shown by 
the initial voicing which occurs in Tu. gamju, GoM. gut, etc. This is very 
frequently an indication that an -r- has disappeared in a word.? Another word 
in which -r- appears is Ma. kuratta “ knuckle of hand or foot ", which in view 
of the various meanings of ganju must be regarded as belonging to this group 


gak the second part of the word mantkattu. The first part is a 
word meaning “to bend", various forms of which occur in both Dravidian 
and Uralian :— 1 

1 “ Drev. St. I," BSOS., IX (1088), p. 720. This aspect of the matter is only touched on 
briefly there ; it 15 hoped to deal with the question exhaustively in a later artiole in this series. 
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Ka. mans “to bend, bow; (sb.) bending, a bow ", masagu “to bend, to 
be submissive” | Ta. munanku “ to. bend ”. 

~ Osty. mani-, mans-, eto., "sich beugen, sich biegen," ménat-, ménst-, 
manoyt- “id.” | MdM. meridoms, E. mesdams “ biegen " || SamJe. muna-bo, eto., 
“biegen " | T. mum'ema “biegen " | O. ménam, mynam, eto., “biegen ” | 
E. müsü'bam “id.” (Beitr. no. 30.) 

It is clear from all this that the popular etymology of Dr. mant-kattu is 
unacceptable. It is, however, a popular etymology of long standing and 
undoubtedly lies behind the Skt. word mantbandha-. This is nothing more 
than a “translation” into Sanskrit of the Dravidian word and shows that 
from very early times the word has been interpreted according to its popular 
and not its real etymology. 

32. Te. guppils “ a fist, the closed hand ” | Go. korop “ a double handful ” 

~ Fi. kopra, koura “ hand, hollow of the hand, fist” ; Veps. kopr “ die 
zusammengelegte hand ” | Zyr. gabyr, kabir “ hohle hand ", gabralni, kabralni 

“ susammendrucken (mit der faust)" | Osty. (Paas.) kbùwr “ faust, hand ”. 

33. Ma. poraa “a handful” | Tu. bukku “id.” 

~H. pivo “ hollow of the hand; closed hand; handful”; Eet. pihu, 
pego “ handfläche ” || SamJu. pean “ flache hand” | T. fear | Je. feo, eto. | 
, O. pinga “hand, flache hand ". 

84. Malt. ponda “ the palm of the hand ; the flat of an animal's paw”. 

~ Osty. pat in kdt-pot “ die flache hand” | Fi. pinta “ surface” | Voty. 
ped: ped pal “ atissere seite ". (Wichm., FUF., xi, 134.) ` 

85. Ta. Ma. viral “ finger, toe” | Ka. beral, bera] | Tu. birely | Te. vràlu | 
Kui vanju, pl. vaska | Go. wirinj ; GoM. vers “id.” 

~ Fi. varvas, g. varpaan “toe” || BamJu.- narwa "id." (Verw. 56.) 

— Schrader, BSOS., VIII, 758. 

86. Ta. Ma. ukir “ finger or toe nail, claw " | Ka. ugur “id”, ugi “to hurt, 
tear, or-rend with the nails ", bagaru '' to scratch with the nails” | Tu. uguru 

nail ” | Te. goru | Kui göra “id.” | Kur. or°kh ; Malt. orgu “id.” (metathesis) | 
f "e hor “ finger ". 

~ Hg. vakar “kratzen, schaben " | Md. angéfams “kratzen ”. (Bud. ` 
no. 991; Wichmann, FUF., xi, 183.) 

The words for '' nail " and “ scratch " were no doubt originally identical, 
and go back to & primitive stage of the language when noun and verb were 
only imperfectly distinguished. (Cf. Dr. kan “ eye” and “ to see ".) Semanti- 
cally an exact parallel is provided by the Uralian words for “nail”: Fi 
kynsi, g. kynnen “ nagel, klaue” | LpN. gazza “ unguis, ungula " | Md. Zen*že 
-“ nagel, klaue, huf” | Cher. kutf, eto., “ nagel, kralle, klaue, huf” | Zyr. git 
“ nagel, klaue " ; Voty. git “id.” | Vog. kind, eto. | Osty. konts, eto., “id.” | 

.BamJu. hada “ fingernagel” | T. kátu “nagel” | O. kad*''id.", eto. (Affr. 
no. 132.) These words are formed from the same root as the words meaning 
. to “dig, plough, eto.", namely: Fi. kyntää “ pflügen " ; Est. kündma “id.” | 
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Cher. kiindiem “ graban, hervorgraben” | Zyr. kenžan “ pflugschar”. The 
Dravidian words connected with this series are as follows: Ta. kentu “to dig, 
to cub ", biniu “to scratch, poke, dig up, excavate” | Ma. kinju “ to stir up, 
dig " | Ka. gindu “‘ to pinch with the nails” | Te. cendu " to cut to pieces” | 
Malt. kinde “to cut flesh or fish ”. Here we find in Dravidian a phonetio 
development of -5£g-/-nds- to -ni-/-nd-. As a parallel instance of this develop- 
ment we may quote the words meaning “ to be ripe, ripen ” : Te. pandu “ a fruit, 
berry; ripe, mature; to grow ripe, mature”, pama “ripening; produce, 
crop ", Go. pandānā “to become ripe”, Kur. panjnà “to ripen”, pandko 
“ half-ripe ", Malt. panjek “ripe”? ~ Osty. paniéom “ reifen, heranwachsen ”, 
Vog. pandam f" reifen". In the case of this word the original affricate is 
preserved for the most part in Kurukh and Malto. The development is of course 
parallel to the development of -#- out of an original affricate (see above, 
no. 81). 

97. Ta. mulas '" breast, teat" | Ma. mula | Ka. mole | Tu. mire | Tod. 
mozh, morsh “id.” | Te. mola “ the waist, middle”. 

~ Est. malu “vogelbrust” | LpN. mtelgga '"'peotus" | Md. malhka 
“ brust ” | Cher. mel “ brust " | Voty. mil | Yog. mayi “ brust ” | Osty. mëya | 
Hg. meli "id." (VUr. 86.) 

— Gundert ed Comp. Gr.*, 623; Schrader, ZIT., iii, 97. 

98. Ta. pokku} “navel”, põk "id." | Ma. pokkil, pokkul, podu | Ka. 
pokkur, porkur | Tu. pueaju, pueoju | Te. pokkils | Tod. pokku (Pope), bukku 
(Metz) | Kui pürenj$ ; Kuvi pillers | Brah. pitt “id.” 

~ Osty. poklon “ nabel " | Vog. pizvifs, puzefi | Md. pakon “ id.". (Toivonen, 
FUF., xvi, 222.) 

— Caldwell, Comp. Gr.*, p. 621. The Dravidian words show an alternation 
of the intervooalio consonant between a strong form -kk- and a weak form 
-k-; on the one hand Ta. pokku], eto., and an the other hand Tu. puvajy 
< *pukaj, eto. : 

39. Ta. vayiru “ belly " | Ma. vagaru | Ka. basir, basur “id.” | Tu. basuri, 
basuru “ pregnancy ”’, bafijt “ belly " | Kui vahi “ intestine, entrails, bowels "' ; 
Kuvi (Schulze) wahi “stomach ; intestines ”. 

~ Fi. vatsa " bauch; magen”, Kar. vata, g. vadan, OL vačšu “ bauch, 
magen; herz; mutterleib ", Est. wats “ wanst, bauch "' | Yog. vad “ magen ” : 
vaé-yuri “ magenbeutel ” (Affr. 160) || Cf. Sama. wau, jiedu “ darm ”, eto. 1 

40. Te. prégu “ bowels” (< * page on “peragu) | Go. pir “ belly ". 

Pa ety: porak " das innere", põroy “inneres; körper, leib, magen ” 
porsy “magen, eingeweide " | Vog. por, perk in šam-por “ herz und magen ; 
seele ” e “seele ” || SamO. pärg, pargd, perge “ das innere, die 
weide, der magen des tieres ” | Karag. herge-de “ ventre ” | Je. fedi-ko “ fisch- 
magen ". (Anl 158.) 

, 4. Ta. Ma. mutuku ' "peek; region Ge the spine; back portion, as of a 

chair" | Go. murchul “back”; GoM. murculi “back”, molko “id.” | Kui 
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musals “ at the back of”, musak giva “ to turn the back on” | Brah. massuk 
“the back between the shoulder-blades ”. 

~ Zyr. mišk- “rücken ”, mwik- “rücken, buckel usw.” ;  Voty. mišk- 
“ rückseite, hinterseite " | Md. mukoro “ steiss, after ” | SamO. mokka, mokkol, - 
mogor, eto., “ rüoken.” 

— Schrader, BSOS., VIII, 757. 

42. Ka. toffe “lungs” (F. Ziegler, E-K. Dict. ; not in Kittel in this sense) | 
Kui sõda “ the lungs ". 

~ Fi. tavy; Est. tdvi "lung" | MAR. fedilav, M. tevlav | Zyr. Voty. ty 
“id.” || S&mJu. fwok, tiwy, eto. | Jo. fiji | O. tumakta “id.” (Verw. 58, Stuf. 29.) 

43. Ta. uy “to live”; uyir “to breathe, to have life; (sb.) breath, life, 
soul” | Ma. uyir “ life, breath”, utirkka “ to live, revive, survive ”, virkuka 
“to sigh, breathe ", virppu “ breath ” | Ka. Te. Tu. usuru “ breath” | Kur. 
ujyna “to have life, become animated ” | Malt. uje “life; to live”. , 

~ Est. vaim “ geist, seele ” | LpN. vuoigna “ spiritus, anima, flamen ", 
vuoignat “f spiritum ducere ” ; K. eijfil “atmen ”, eujfías “ atemzug, seufxer ; 
geist” | MdM. vayrhe, E. ofthe “ atem, atemzug, geist, seele " || BamJu. sind, 
wind “ seele, hauch ” | T. batu, bailu’ “ soele ” | Je. baddu | O. kusi “ atem, 
geele ". (Beitr. no. 54, Verw. 59, Anl. 135.) / 

44. Ta. makas “liyer”, 

cv Fi. maksa “liver” | LpS. muekse | Cher. moki | Zyr.-Voty. mus | MdE. 
makso, M. maksa | Vog. majt | Osty. mya‘ | Hg. máj “id.” || BamJu. mued | 
T. mia | Je. mudo | O. myd, eto. (Verw. 59, Beitr. no. 298, VUr. 11.) 

45. Ta. pacu “green, greenish yellow, yellow ", par, pão, paco- " id.", 
pada, paya- “ to be or become green or yellow ”, paccas “ green colour, green- 
neas"; picou "bile; madness"; pittajat “ brass ”, pitikam “ jasmine ” | 
Ma. pacu, pai “ green”, pacca “ greenness”, picoakam “ Jasminum grandi- 
florum ", piccaja “ brass ”, piccu (bile >) “ madness ” | Ka. pacce “ greenness, 
the colour green, a yellowish colour, a golden colour ”, pacca, pacou, pace, past, 
pasu “id.”, pasur “ greenness, yellowness, young green grass, eto." ;. pitta 
“ pile ; madness”, paocu, pecou, pucou, huccu “ madness ” | Tu. pacce “ green 
greenness”, paji “id”, pajiry “grass” ; pity “bile”, pitta “ bilious, 
choleric " | Tod. paos “ green ” | Te. paces, pacca, pasaru, past, pasupu “ green- 
ness, yellowness " ; picoi, picou “ madness”, giliamu “ bile ” || > Skt. pua-, 
pitala- “ yellow ”, pitala- n., pittala- n. “ brass ”, pitá- n. “bile”. 

~ Md. pite “ grün; kupfer, messing” || SamJu. padea “ galle ”, paderaha 
" blau", paced, patjea “ galle", paced, pač “bitter”, paousema “ galle ”, 
pads “id.”, podjerraha “ gelb " | T. fate “ galle ” | Je. fore’, fóde “id.” | O. 
pad “grün”, pad, pati “galle”, padorga “messing” | K. pada “ galle ”, 
(Verw. 59, Anl. 140-1.) _ : 

In the Dravidian words for “ green, yellow ” an original vowel -4- has been 
supplanted by -a-. This is a common enough phenomenon in the southern 
Dravidian languages, but discussion of it must be reserved for another time. 
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As regards the internal consonant there is a development of -oc- > -tt- in Skt. 
piid- "bile" and pitala- “brass”, as also in Ta. pittikam “jasmine”: 
Ma. piocakam. For the same change, cf. Ta. pittai < *piccas, below (no. 56). 
The same developments of meaning, i.e. from “ green, yellow ” to (a) “ bile " 
` and (b) “ brass" occur in both Dravidian (> Skt.) and Uralian; obvious 
semantic parallels can be quoted from Indo-European: Gk. yóAos “bile”, etc., 
and on the other hand Gk. xaAxós “ brass, bronze ". The meaning “ madness ” 
(as being caused by bile) seems to be peculiar to Dravidian and not to turn up 
in Sanskrit or the languages derived from it. In Tamil we find picou used in 
both senses, “ gall " and “ madness ". In Kanarese and Telugu, on the other 
hand, the native word is restricted to the sense “ madness", while for the 
original sense “ bile, gall" they have reborrowed from Skt. the tatsama Ka. 
piia, Te. pittamu. Likewise in Tamil pitam (< Skt.) becomes more usual 
than piccu. 

46. Ta. kuraAku “thigh” | Ma. kuraku “ quarter of animals; ham, thigh, 
loins” | Te. kuruvu “ thigh ” | Go. kurkt, karks “id.” | Kui bujgu and kuju 
(pl. kuska); Kuvi kudgu “ id." | Malt. qosge “ the thigh” | Kur. khosga “id.” 

~ Zyr. kosk, kusk “ kreuz am leibe ” ; Voty. kus (at. kusk-) “ hüfte, mitte ` 
des leibes" | Md. keskd “die weichen, die mitte des leibes ” | LpN. gáska 
“ mitte" | Fi. kesks “ id." 

In this word South Dravidian r and Go. r have developed out of original 
8 (or). As further examples of this rhotaciam the following can be quoted :— 

Ta. Ma. Ka. To. aru “to go out, be extinguished; to grow cool; to be 
calmed, allayed, appeased”, Go. Grana “to grow cool, of pottage”: Kui 
aja “ to become cool, cool down ”, aspa “ to make cold, cool down; to reduce 
a fire ". 

Ta. mara "to forget", maras “to disappear", Ka. mare “ to forget ; 
to be forgotten; (sb.) disappearance, secrecy”, Te. maraou “ to forget", 
maru-padu “ to disappear”, Tu. madeyuns “ to be out of sight”, Go. maréngana 
“to forget” : Malt. masge “to vanish or disappear ”, masekáre “ to vanish ”. 

Ta. Ma. viraku “ firewood” ; Tod. (Metz) berkh ' id." : Tu. bejakire “ dried 
leaves used as fuel”, Kui eejgu, veju, pL veska “ firewood”, Kuwi vegu, pl. 
veska “id.” 

Ta. varu “ dry, poor ”, vara “ to dry up ”, Ka. bare “ to grow dry, dry up, 
grow lean ", Te. varapu “ drought ", Tu. baji “ empty, vain”, Go. sarendana 
“ to shrivel and shrink”: Kui vasa “ to dry, wither; to be dried up, thin, 
emaciated ”. 

Ta. yāru, Gru “river”, Ma. Gru, Te. aru “id.”, Go. yér “ water ”, at-yar 
“boiling water”: Kui ésu “ water ”. 

From these examples it is possible to arrive at a general rule: an original 
intervocalic -a-(-z-) is preserved in Kurukh-Malto and Kui (where it may further 
develop into -j-) ; in Tu]u this sibilant appears as j- or -d- ; in Tamil, Malaya- 
lam, Kanarese, and Telugu it becomes -r-, and in Gondi -r-. 
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47. Ta. cappat “ hip, haunch ”, ceppu “hip”, appu “ thigh” | Ka. cappe 
" the hip bone ” | Te. jabbu “ the shoulder; the outer side of the thigh ". 

~ Hg. csipé, osipe “ os coxae, das hüftbein ” | Fi. kawas, hapas, g. hapaan, 
häppaðn “ para dorsi tuberosa ad scapulas (equi, bovis, eto.) ". (Bud. no. 892, 
s-laute 37.) 4 

— Schrader, BSOS., VIII, 758. 

48. Tu. palle in morambuda-palle “ knee-cap " | Brah. pun “knoe”, póchi 
“ knee-cap ". 

~ Fi. polos “knee” | LpL. puva “id.” | MdM. pol-: polrnasi¥e “knes” | 
Cher. pul: pul-ouj “id.” || SamJu. püly, püle “ knee” | Je. fuase, fose | O. pūles, 
pülsas, pülzei, ete., “id.” (Verw. 55, Anl. 174, VUr. 18.) 

This word for “ knee " is not very widely represented in Dravidian because 
its place has often been taken by ‘periphrases like Ta. muran-kal “ knee” 
(“bent leg”; likewise murah-kai “ (bent arm), elbow ”). For the rest it 
seems likely that GoM. menda, Kui menda “‘\nee” can be compared to the 
mane which appears in MdM. pela te “knee”. (On Dravidian nd < nde 
seo above, no. 36.) 

49. Tu. pote “ the calf of the leg” | Te. pikka “the calf of the leg” | 
Kui pota “id.” | Go. photari “id”; GoM. pīhā “shin” (< “pisa) | Malt. 
poti in bagd-poti “calf of the leg” || > Skt. piccha “the calf of the leg”, 
picondaka- “ the calf of the leg ". 

~ FL pohkea; pohje, g. pohkeen “ wade "; ‘potka " genu boum; crus 
animalium, femur cum crure"; Lid. polêk “ von huf oder von der klaue bis 
zum knie reichender teil dea beines bei pferden, kthen, schafen, schweinen n 
Est. põik, petk, pokk “ schinken, lende, bein von tieren ” | LpN. boaske “ pars 
cruris inferior"; L. põske- "fero"; K, pictass “ wade” | MdE. pukšo; M. 
puk&d “ das dicke fleisch ; schenkel, hinterbacke ” || SamO. paktur “ wade”. 
(Beitr. no. 330, Verw. 55, Anl. 143, FUF., xii, 96.) Cf. further Osty. (Pass) 
peé " schenkel ”. Vog. peá “ hüfte, lende ”, piš “ hüfto, echenkel, wade”. 

50. Ta. Ma. kulampu “hoof of an animal” | Ka. kofagu “id.” 

~SamO. kuelas, kwalas “ huf ”. 

51. Ta. Ma. tal “ akin, hide, leather ” | Ka. togal, toval, tol “ id.’ | Tu. tugaly 
“ skin, bark, rind ” | Tod. twarsh “ skin ” | Te. tokka “ skin in general ; bark ; 
rind, peel’’, tolu “ akin, hide, leather " | Go. Klm. tal “ skin ". 

~ Fi. talja “pellis pilosa "' | LpN. duollje "pellis" | Vog. toul, tous; 
tqwél, tau? “ haut, leder " || BamT. tuaja “ stirnhaut unter dem haare ”, ete. 
(Verw. 56, Sauv. 68.) 

— Caldwell?, 620; Schrader, BSOS., VIII, 759. 

The most primitive form in this list is Te. tokka “ skin”, All the other 
words are derivatives made with the suffix -al, and the addition of this suffix 
resulta in the weakening of the intervocalic consonant: tokk(a) + al > *tokal 
> togal > toval, töl. The three latter stages are all represented in Kanarese, 
while in Finno-ugrian a disyllabic form is still preserved in Vog. igweél, eto. 
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The word without the suffix whioh appears in Telugu as tokka, also found its 
way very early into Sanskrit as a loanword, where it appears as wak “akin, 
bark, eto." (RV 4-).! ` 

52. Ta. porukku “ flake, skin; bark, rind” | Ka. pere “ the slough of a 
snake ”, pore “ fold, layer, stratum ”, pare “ scale, film, membrane, slough ” | 
Tu. pare “a cataract or web on the eye ”, perevuni “to be peeled”, piresunt 
“to peel” | Te. pora “ akin, membrane, film, eto.”, beradu “ bark, rind, shell, 
hard outer crust". 

~ Hg. bêr “ peau, cuir, pellicule, pelure ” | Vog. poar in šašpoar.“ birken- 
rinde ” | Osty. per “ rêtliohes haütchen innerhalb der allsseren birkenrinde ” || 
SamJu. pir “ rinde ”, ho-pir “ birkenrinde ” | Koib. pere “ rinde ”. (Toivonen, 
FUF., xv, 76; Sauv. 12.) 

53. Ta. ot “ woman's hair ”. 

~ LpL. vilapta “ kopfhaar " | Fi. Aaps | Cher. dp “haar” | Vog. at, d | 
Osty. üpot, bet, ete., “ haupthaar ” || BamJu. uópte, ete., “haar” | T. nabia | 
O. ópte | Koib. abde “‘id.”, eto. (Verw. 67, VUr. 12.) 

54. GoM. (Lind.) kelk “ hair ” (always used in the plural) | Kui kelu (kedu), 
pl. kelka “ feather”. 

~ LpN. guolgga “hair”; LpL. kuol'ka “ hair of an animal ". 

55. Ta. tüval “feather, down, eto.", tivi "id." | Ma. tūval “a feather, 
a painter's brush”, toppal “ feathers”. toppa * wool, animal’s hair" | Ka. 
tuppur “ a feather; the soft plumage or down of birds; the fine soft hair ‘of 
rabbits, eto.”, tippur, tupata, eto., “id.” | Tus tuys “a feather, quill, the plume 
of birds " | Tod. taf “pen, feather” || > Skt. tüla- n. * cotton”, hamsa-tila- 
n. “ the soft feathers or down of & goose”, tüls- f. “ a painter’s brush ". 

~ Fi. sulka “ feather " | LpN. dolgge “id.” | Md. tolga | Cher. tol “id.” | 
Zyr. tyl, tyv “ feder, fitigel " | Vog. taut, tawel | Osty. toyél, eto., “id.” | Hg. toil 
«feder ” || BamJu. tyly | O. tū, etc., “id.” (Verw. 57.) 

— Schrader, BSOS., VIII, 756. 

The guttural which appears intervocalically in Osty. toyél is presumably 
due to confusion of this word with the similar word meaning “skin” (see 
above, no. 51). On the other hand, the -g- in Md. tolga, eto., is a suffix and has 
nothing to do with this. An intervocalio -v- < pp emerges quite clearly from 
the Dravidian forms. 

56. Ta. pitas “ a tuft or bundle of hair ? (& *picoat) | Tu. puooe “ braided 
or plaited hair” | Malt. pice “ the feathers of a peacock’s tail", picale “a 
peacock in full plume " || > Skt. piccha- n. "tail; peacock’s tail; hair- 
bundle ”, páocha- n. “ teil ". — Derivatives of this are Kui pisers “ tail feathers 

1 Note that va and o frequently alternate dialeotally in Dravidian. Skt. ivak (ns, st. 
twac-) has no satisfactory Indo-european etymology. The current etymology, Skt. iwak: Gk. 
cáxos "shiekl", is in any case uncertain on account of the meaning, and the total absence of 


the word in any other IE. languages is sufficient to confirm the doubts raised by the etymology 
itself. 
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of a peacock”, pliers “id.”, Ta. Ma. Tu. pii "id." (< *pisek), Tu. bila 
“a tail”. 

~ Cher. pod “ schwanz, schweif” | Zyr. bef; Voty. bi “id.” | Vog. pon&- 
“schwanz " | Osty. pot “ id.” || SamJu. panco “ schwanz. (Verw. 56, Anl. 156, 
Affr. 110.) 

57. Ta. Ma. tr “ nit, louse's egg ” | Ka. str, ir “ id.", îr vb. “ to comb out 
nits”, $ranige “a comb for removing nits” | Tu. fry “nit”, tirusana “ nit- 
pick” | Te. tru “ nit, egg of a louse”, $rucu “to comb out nita" | Go. str 
“nit” | Kuvi Airu | Kur. oir “id.” 

~ Fi. saivar “ nita ", saivare “id.” ; Est. saeras, pl. saerad “id.” | LpN. 
civros “ nisse, eier der latise” | MdE. éarko, M. éarkd “ nisse” | Zyr. éeral, 
gerol, etc. ; Voty. éerer, ere] “id.” | Cher. šargeńo, eto., “id.” (Paasonen, 
s-laute, 40; Wichmann, FUF., xi, 206.) 

On loss of o/s in South Dravidian, see above (no. 2). Primitive Dravidian 
oir is a contraction of *cwar. 

58. Ta. mat “ vein of a leaf, ilai narampu " | Te. ine “ the midriff of a leaf 
or any one of the ribs issuing from it; sira, akula naramu ". 

~ LpN. suodna “ nervus, chorda, vena ” | Fi. suoni “ ader,. sehne ” | Md. 
san “id.” | Cher. din “sehne ” | Zyr. són “ ader, nerv, sehne ” ; Voty. sen, 
sin “ sehne " | Vog. tën, tan “ ader; sehne, saite; schnur " | Osty. tòn “id.” | 
Hg. in “ sehne ” || SamJu. Wen “sehne ” | T. tan | Je. & | O.-cen, ten, ete. | 
K. then “id.” (Verw. 58, Beitr. no. 32, NyH." 26.) 

— Schrader, BSOS., VIII, 759. 

59. Ta. tr “ rib of a palm-leaf ", irkksl “ rib of a palm leaf, blai narampu ”, 
iri “ fibres between the pulps in a jack-fruit " ; tūr “ root ” | Ma. trkksl “ midriff 
of any palm-leaf ” | Ka. sere ““ vein,artery " | Tu. tūru “ vein” (E-Tu. Dict.) | 
Te. sira “ vein; vein of a leaf” | Go. cira “ the wrist pulse or tendon " ; sir 
“ a root ” | Kui siru “ root ” || > Skt. sira or dra “ nerve, vein, artery, tendon ” 
(MBh. Snér.), Aird “ vein, artery” (AV.), Pa. Pkt. sira ' id.", Mar. sr “ vein, 
artery; nerve, tendon; gut; vein or fibre of a leaf; a streak resembling it 
in wood or stone ”. 

~ Voty. ser “ader” | Cher. Ser “id.” | Osty. tèr “ dünner wurzel, faser- 
wurzel, wurzelzweig " | Vog. tör “ dünner wurzel, faserwurzel ” | Hg. ér “ ader ” | 
Est. süre “ader im holz, faser im fleisch, eto." (Paasonen, s- laute, 86-7 ; 
NyH.? 26.) 

The developments of meaning are fairly clear. In Ta. tr a secondary meaning 
only is preserved, precisely as has happened in the case of Ta. tat (no. 58). 
The meanings “root” and “ vein, artery " co-exist in Finno-ugrian, which is 
natural enough. In Dravidian the two meanings are not found attached to 
the same word (as far as our information goes), but in view of the state of 
affairs in the related group of languages, we can feel fairly safe in connecting 
etymologically the words meaning “ root ” with the words meaning “ vein, eto." 

To regard Skt. sira as a loanword from Dravidian is more natural from a 
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semantic point of view than to derive it from the root sar- “ to flow”, while 
phonetically the fluctuation of the initial (s- and &-) suggests that it is not 
a native word. If this is the case then Skt. hird which appears in the same sense 
in AV., eto., and later is supplanted by stra (tirai), may conveniently be regarded 
as the same word. The change s > h is a common enough feature in various 
areas of Dravidian, and Skt. Aird may very well reflect some dialect in which 
this change had taken place. In that case it would not be connected with 
Lat. haru-spex, eto. (Walde-P., i, 604.) 

Ka. sere and Te. sira are in all probability reborrowings from Skt. It fre- 
quently happens that a Dravidian word adopted in Skt. spreads in that form 
through the Dravidian languages themselves at the expense of the native 
words, (A good example is Skt. pittam “ bile”; see above, no. 46.) 

60. Ta. kür “ fibre, leaf-rib; tenon” | Ka. kuru “a tenon”, külu “id.” 

~ Hg. húr “darm, saite”, hurka “darm, wurst "|| SamJu. hurkku, 
kurkku “sohnur, strick; schnur von sehnen des renntieres”’ | Taigi kori 
" gtrick ”. (Toivonen, FUF., xviii, 190.) 


The Tamil Lexicon does not give kur in the sense “ tenon”; nevertheless | 


it uses the word in this sense in defining karuntu as “tenon, poruttuk-kür ”. 

61. Ta. narampu “ nerve, tendon, sinew " | Ma. fiarampu, narampu “id” | 
Ka. nara “ nerve, sinew, tendon, muscle” | Tu. nara, narambu “ vein, sinew, 
nerve, tendon” | Tod. narbu “ muscle” | Te. naramu “ vein, artery, nerve, 
"tendon". | Kui drambu (< *nrümbu < *narambu) “ nerve, tenon" -| Kur. 
nari “ pulse, nerve ” | Malt. ngru “ the veins "T 

~ LpS. njorga “ cartilago ” | Cher. nóryó " knorpel" | Vog. fiai | Osty. 
forà “id.” || SamJu. fier “ knorpel ". (Beitr. no. 115, Verw. 57.) 

— Schrader, BSOS., VIII, 759. 


62. Ta. elumpu “bone” | Ma. elu, elumpu “id.” | Ka. elu, eluvu, elubu; 
luvu “id.” | Tu. elu | Tod. elf | Te. emmu, emmuka (< *elm-) “id.” 

~ Fi. luu “bone” | Cher. lu | Md. lovaza | Zyr. Voty. ly | Vog. lu (gt. 
luw-) | Osty. loy “id.” || SamJu. ly, le’ " knochen " | O. ly, l, etc. | K. le 
“id.” (Beitr. no. 59; Verw. 58; Wichmann, FUF., xv, 28.) 

— Qaldwell?, 615; Schrader, BSOS., VIII, 758. 

Initial l- is not permitted in Tamil; and the same rule originally applied to 
all the South Dravidian languages, though if has reappeared in most of the 
languages other than Tamil as & result of secondary developments (Ka. loje 
“ spittle” <Adje; Te. du “is not » < 4ladu, etc.). That being the case, 
a prothetic vowel is to be expected in a word like the present one, where Uralian 
shows an initial l. The noteworthy thing about this word is that the prothetic 
vowel is e. Normally the prothetio vowel should correspond to the following 
vowel (Ta. uruvam: Skt. rüpa-, ulaku: Skt. loka-, aracam: Skt. raja, eto.), 
and so originally it must have done here. The Finno-ugrian forms represent 
an original diphthong: *loy. Correspondingly Dravidian must have also had 
a diphthong, but since the prothetic vowel is e- it must have been *ley rather 


mJ 


m 
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than *loy. (For a similar vowel ‘correspondence in the case of the word for 
“ear”, Beo above, no. 6.) Sam. le’ would seam to agree with Dravidian rather 
than with Finno-ugrian on this point, and to support an original form "ley. 
This *ley would develop first to *eley by addition of the prothetic vowel and 
finally to elu through shortening of the second syllable. ~ 

63. Ta. mūli “brain, marrow ” | Ma. müja “id.” | Ka. midu] “id” | 
Te. medadu “ brain ”, mülaga “ the marrow in a bone” | Go. maddur “ brain 
or marrow " | Kui nil “ bone marrow ”, kada-mila “ the brain” | Malt. medo 
“the brain” | Kur. meddo “ brain ", neddo “id”, murmā “ marrow ” | Brah. 
mals “ marrow ”, 

~ (a) Hg. veld “ marrow, brain " | Osty. yélom, yZtom “ marrow ” | Vog. 
Belom “id.” | Zyr. vem, vim ^ gehirn, mark”; Voty. vijim, vim “id.” | Cher. 
vem "marrow " | Md. udire | Fi. ytin (g. yiman); Est. ads “ id." || SamMot. 
mus “ mark ", (Verw. 58, NyH. 37, KonsP. 268.) i 

(b) LpN. vuoiņnamaš “ gehirn ” | Fi. asvo “id.” | Md. uj “ gehirn, mark ” i 
SamJu. temaes “ gehirn ” | T. dia | Je. ae, ebe | O. kau, kün, küm “ id." (Verw. 58, 
Beitr. no. 354, Sauv. 181.) 

The phonetic changes involved in this case are somewhat complicated, and 
need a few words of explanation. In the first place it is to be observed that 
the Uralian forms are characterized by loss of final + (or -). Attention has 
already been called to this phenomenon and a number of examples have been 
given. (See above, no. 15.) This being the case we must regard Hg. veld, eto., 
as representing original *veSul; likewise SamMot. mus stands for original 
“mil, and Md. wj, eto., for original *edl (loss of initial v-: Anl. 138, NyH." 80). 
This latter form also lies behind SamO. kd, kün, kum, since an initial k- 
develops before v in this language (Anl. 44-51). The final -m which appears 
in many languages (Vog, Belom, etc.) may represent an original 4, since that 
also seems to be the case in the word for grass: Dr. pul — Hg. fá, Osty. pum, 
Vog. pum. . 

Turning to the intervocalio consonant, the various forms of this word are 
characterized by an alternation 8 ~ O (NyH." 37). The strong form is repre- 
sented in Dravidian by Ka. medul, eto., and the weak form by Ta. mulas, eto. 
Correspondingly the strong. forms in Uralian are Osty. yétom, otc., the weak 


Initially Dravidian m- corresponds to Uralian o. In one dialect of Bamoyede 
an initial m- is found ; otherwise v- is universal in Uralian. In Dravidian no 
forms with initial v- occur. This correspondence is presumably to be explained 
by some kind of alternance between m- and t-, of which quite.a number of 
examples can be quoted from Dravidian :— 

Ma. mina “work, action”: vina “ id.", Ta. vinas “ action, deed, work, 
effort ”, Tu. benpins “ to labour, work, to plough”. -~ 

Ta. Ma. miri “to open the eyes, stare: (sb.) eyeball, pupil of the eye": 
Ta. oiri “id.” l : li 
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Ta. mij “ to return, come back; (tr.) to bring back, redeem ", Ma. mijuka 
*id.": Ma. vuka “ to return; (tr.) to get back, redeem; to avenge ”. 

Ta. miru “to go beyond, exceed, transgress, be in excess; to be great, 
haughty ” Ma. miruka “ to exceed, transgress ", Te. Ka. miru “to go beyond, 
exceed, transgress ; to be excessive, proud, etc.”, Kui mija “ to exceed, excel, 
surpass": Ta. viru “to be distinguished, pre-eminent; to increase; (sb.) 
excellence, distinction, abundance ", Ma. viruka “to be grand, dignified; to 
be puffed up, proud ". 

Ta. mitavat “ boiled rice, porridge, gruel, a preparation of dhal”: Ta. 
vitacas “ boiled rice, gruel, thick fluid ". 

Ma. meruku “a civet cat”: Ma. veruku, viruku ' id." , Ta. veruku “ tom- 
cat, cat, wild cat’, Ka. berku, bekku “ cat”, Tu. beru “ a marten ", Go. warkar 
“ost (Williamson), mongoose (Trench)”’, Nahali berkü “cat” (LSI., iv), 
Malt. berge, Kur. berkha “id.” 

Ta. meruj “to be frightened ", mira} ‘‘id.”, miratiu “to frighten”, Ma. 
meru) “ fright ”, merujuka “ to be scared ", mrajuka “ to start, be shaken by 
fear”: Ta. veru “fear, dread ", veruvu “to be frightened ", veru] “to be 
frightened ; (sb.) fear ”, verutu ' to frighten ”, Ma. verujuka “ to be frightened ”, 
Go. wartiana “ to fear ”. 

Ta. méy “to thatch, cover a roof", Ma. méyka “ to thatch a house": 
Ta. véy “to thatch, cover with a roof", Tu. bepuns “ to thatch the roof of a 
house, eto.", Go. wesana “to thatch ", Kui vega “ to thatch”, eia, viori “a 
thatch, grass used for thatching ". 

Ta. Ma. maru “neck, throat ", Ma. mia “ throat", Ka. metre “ id.", 
Te. meda “neck, shoulder”: Go. warér ' neck ", GoM. verer “id.”, veraga 
* throat ”. | 

Ta. mettu “mound, heap of earth ", Ka. mite “ rising ground, a hill", 
Te. metta “raised or high ground, hill, hillock ", Go. matta “a mountain " : 
Ka. betta, beitu “ hill, mountain ". 

Ka. mase “to whet, sharpen”, Go. masuana “to sharpen”: Ta. vat 
“ sharp”, Ka. basi “id.”, Kui waspa “ to sharpen”. 

Kuvi manji " rice" : Go. wanji “id.” 

On the Uralian side & similar fluctuation of initial v- and m- is noticed by 
K. Donner in Samoyede (Anl. 26-7, 56 ff.). In view of these facte the assumption 
of a correspondence Drav. m- ~ Ural. v- in the word for marrow can be regarded 
as justified by the phonetio tendencies observed in the languages concerned. 
The causes and conditions of this phenomenon are, of course, not at all clear, 
but it is presumably to be looked on in the same light as the similar alternation 
between intervocalic -m- and -v-. The following words may be quoted as. 
examples of this :— 

Ta. umanar “ salt-merchanta ": Ta. Ma. uppu ' salt ", uvar “ saltness ", 
Go. eawwor “ salt ”, GoM. hovar “id.” 

Ta. namutu “lower lip”, Ma. ammitiam “id.” : Ka. avudu “jaw; lower 
lip”, Te. avudu, audu “the under lip”. 
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Ta. Aemiu “ to press, squeeze ", niminiu “to pinch ", Ma. flamuntu “ to 
squeeze”: Ma. flevintu “to squeeze ", Tu. nauntund “to pinch”. 

Ta. femunku “ to yield to pressure ”, fiemukku “ to press ", Ma. flamunnu 
" to yield to pressure ", Ka. amuku “to press”: Ka. avunku "to press, 
squeeze ", Tu. avufkum, avumpurs "id", Kuvi nadgals “to press down”. 

Ta. camas “to get ready, prepare”, Ma. oamekka “to prepare, cook ”’, 
Ka. sams “ to prepare, make regdy ": Ka. save “id.” 

Ma. kamsr “to be overturned, turned upside down”: Ta. kavig "id.", 
Ka. kavtou “id.” 

~ Fi. kumota “to turn upside down”, Md. komaftoms ‘‘ umwerfen " 
LpN. gavotet “ auf den rücken legen ”. 

Similar examples are common in Finno-ugrian, and & good number are 
enumerated by Betül&. (Stuf. 3 ff.) 

Yet another complication of the initial consonant of this word appears 
in the Dravidian forms beginning with »-: Kui mil “bone-barrow” and 
Kur. neddo “ brain ”. An initial 4- also appears in SamJu. femaes “brain ”’, 
and may also be represented by d- in SamT. dia “id.” In Dravidian an exact 
parallel to this treble treatment of the initial is found in the words meaning 
“ swallow” (see above, no. 4): m- in Ma. miruñtu, Te. mringu, Ka. mingu 
“to swallow”, v- in Ta. eirufiku, and n- in Ka. ningu, Ta. nojju, Ka. none 
"id." In this case the Uralian languages show initial 4- (LpN. njtellat, eto.). 
Since the distribution of the various initials does not coincide in the two 
groups, it is olear that we are not dealing with special developments in the 
individual languages, but with a fluctuation that must have already oxisted 
in the parent language. 

64. Ta. à “flesh, meat ", Gp "flesh, muscle, meat; body" | Kui üju 
(pl. nga) "flesh, meat, fleshy part of frait ” ; Kuvi tayu, pL inga “ fesh ”. 

~ LpN. oa$fe caro, corpus; libidines "; LpK. viene, using “ fleisch ” | 
Est. oza; Liv. yoza “id.” || BamJu. omsa, ņnomsa, eto. | T. nameu | Je. uda. 
oza | K. uja | Koib. uja “id.” 

It must be assumed that à final tas disappeared uf Tamil, a process 
which is not uncommon (cf. pat: paou “ yellow ”, no. 45, eto.). 

65. Ka. kajjs “scab, itch”, gags “id.” | Te. gajj “itch, scabies " | Kui 
kasa “ tho itch” | Go. kach (batan) “ of white skin to form on the aite of 
a boil which has just healed ” | Kur. khasra “ the itoh ” | Brah. gars “ mange ” || - 
> Bkt. kacohü f. “itoh, scab”, kharju- f. " id." 

~ Zyr. kars “ ausachlag, flechte, kr&tze "", karé, kars “ grind auf der birken- 
rinde"; Voty. kars “ mooeflechte " | Fi. karsta “russ; schlacke; kritze”’ ; 
Vot. karssa “ krützo ". (KonsP. 359.) 

The Kurukh word shows metathesis of s and r. In other cases the r is 
assimilated, but ita presenoe originally is indicated by the voicing of the initial 
consonant in Ka. Te. gajji (see above, no. 31). 

In “ Dravidian Studies III " (RSOS., XI, 133) the words medning “iteh” 
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are confused with the words meaning “ to bite ". They shonld be distinguished 
from each other. The words meaning “to bite” are as follows :— 

Ta. kaccu “ to bite, gnaw, nibble” | Ka. karcu, kacou “ to bite; to sting " | 
Tu. kacouns “ to bite ” | Te. karacu “id.” | Kui kasa “ to bite, sting": Kuwi 
‘Raohals “id.” | Go. kaskand “ to bite ” | Malt. gaswe “ to nip off with the teeth, ` 
eat greedily ”. 

These words have nothing to do with the words meaning “ itch ”, and are 
to be compared to the following Finno-ugrian words :— P 

LpN. gasket “ mordere, rodere ”, 8. kasket “ mordere " | Cher. katSkam, etc., 
“esson ” | Voty. kurlléini | “ beissen " ; Zyr. hurllting “id.” (Setälä, FUF., 
ii, 227; Wichmann, FUF., ix, 118; Toivonen, FUF., xix, 121.) dt 

66. Ka. kama “ callosity as that of a wart” (> Te. kêmamu “ id.") | Ma. 
kérnan “ strength, solidity ” | Te. céva “ essence, core, pith, substance, strength ”. 

~ Md. kema “hart, fest" | Fi. kama “ steifer zustand ", kamed “ dick, 
fest ” | Hg. kemény “ hart, fest” || SamO. kom, kim “ hart” | K. komdelam 
" hürten^". (Beitr. no. 7, Verw. 35.) wmm 

67. Tu. kere: kérekary “a scaly-skinned leg”, kéremeyi “ a soaly skin ” | 
Ka. keraku “ a scab ” | Ma. orannu, Ta. otratku “id.” 

~ Hg. kéreg "rinde, kruste” | Osty. kår “ rinde (des baumes); schorf 
(auf d. wunde)”, kêrop “ schorf, krátze " | Vog. kerep “ Schale ”? | Md. Ref 
“ lindenrinde " | Cher. ker “id.” | Fi. keri “ die innere birkenrinde " || SamO. 
keráp, eto., “ schinden, die haut abziehen ” | K. khirlim "id." (Verw. 44, 
NyH.' 49.) 

68. (a) Ta. pokku “ to be blistered ", pokkufam “ boil”, pokku]s vb. “Hal 
“to rise in blisters” | Ma. pokkula, pokkxja “blister, vesicle, bubble, water- 
bladder” | Ka. pugu} “ a blister, vesicle ”; bokke “ a pustule, pimple, blister-” | 
Tu. pokka '" blister, pustule; sore, ulcer”, bokki, bokke “an iteh, pustule, - 
pimple” | Te. pokku “a blister, pustule, pock, pimple; (vb.) fo blister, be 
blistered ” | Malt. poka “ a blister, a blain ” | Kur. pokkhnd “ to get blistered ” I 
> Hi. phoska “ blister”, Nep. phoko “ blister, boil, ulcer, tumour; bubble". 

- (b) Cu. pofla “ a pustule, blister ” | Go. dayta “ blister ” | Kui podoss “ boil, 
blister ", pofkort “a blister ", ddépufé “ small-pox pustule ” | Brah. püturó 
“a blister" | > Skt. puaka-, pidaka- “ boil, blister, pimplé, pustule ”, Pa. 
mlaka “id.” 

~ Zyr. piski, pisti “ schutzblattern, impfer; muttermal", mika “ blatter, 
pocke"; Voty. poski, potke “ hautausschlag, eiterbeule; blatter, pocke ”’ ; 

"of, Voty. podkitins “ aufstochen (geschwür, eiterboule) ”, pedtiné “ aufbrechen 
(intr. v. gæchwür, eiterbeule) " (KonsP. 273, 828) || BamO. pükka “ blase ". 

The Finno-ugrian forms of this word show a fluctuation between -ék- and 
-t-. Tho origin of this is riot clear, but it is plainly reflected in Dravidian, 
where with the usual assimilations && has developed into -kk- and -#t- (through 
-gi-) into -#- (> -f-, -d-). An unassimilated form is to be found in Hi. phoska, 
which must have been borrowed from some Dravidian language in which -ek- 


, 
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was preserved. Such a combination is common for instance in Gondi, e.g. 
kaskānā “to bite” ~ LpS. kasket, kiskānā “to pinch” ~ Zyr.-Voty. kisk- 
“ reissen, zupfen ", Fi. kiskoa “ evellere ”. : 

69. Ta. koppu} “bubble; blister”, koppujam “id.”, kumir “ bubble”, 
kumiri “ bubble; (vb.) to rise in bubbles, pustules” | Ma. koppu} “ bubble ; 
blister ”, kumala, kuma “ a bubble ” | Tu. gobbuls “ a bubble ”, gujje “ bubble ; 
blister, pustule, veaicle ". 

~ Fi. kupla “ waaserblase, fischblase, beule, geschwulst", kuula, kuulo 
“ blase, beule, geschwulst ” | Cher. 48-83, bù- BS ^ wasserblnao " | Hg. hólyag 
. “blase”, (dial.) hupolag, hupolyag, huppolyag “id.” | Osty. yomél “ blase, 
pustel, sakiwa schwimmblase d. fische ”, komma “ wasserblgse ". (Toivonen, 
FUF., xx, 56.) © 

70. Tu. pare 

~ LpN. gàülbme “ eae d Rire Fi. kalma “ inighengeeadh: eto.” | Md. kalmo 
“grab” || BamJu. xalmer “leiche” | Je. kamero, kathmer “id.” | K. kolmu 
“ geist (der abgeschiedenen)". (Beitr. no. 21, Verw. 95, VUr. 7.) : 

Tl. Tu. kujary “ the stench of urine” | Ka. kocou “id ". 

~LpN. go$ía “ urina", goffat “ mingere" | Fi. kusi "barn, urin", 
kusta “ harnen " | Cher. kutam “harmen” | Zyr. kudé “barn”; Voty. kié 
“id.” | Vog. xus | Osty. xos- | Hg. húgy || SamK. kAtneilam “pissen " | 
Mot. bund&m “ harn " | Koib. kynse “ id." 

72. Ta. pi “excrement”, pipukkas “dung of sheep, goats, rate, eto.", 
purukkai (collog.) “id”, pioakku “ to soil” | Ma. pt “excrement”, pirukku 

“excrement of rata, snakes, etc." , pitta “ excrement of rata” | Ko. pi “ exore- 
ment", pisaru “ the filth of the body; rheum of the eye ”, pirke “ ^ ho dung 
of goats, sheep, deer, rata, eto.” (pikke, hikke) | Tu. pī “ excrement”, peor 
“filth, dirt” | Te. piyy (low) “ excrement”, pisa “ greasiness or dirt in the 
hair”, pêda “the dung of cattle” | Go. pin “human ordure” | Kui piv 
(pl. pinga) “excretion, dung” | Kur. pik “ exorements; earwax” | Malt. 
piku “dung” | Brah. pt “id.” : 

~ Fi. paska “ scheisse, dreck ; Schmutz " ; Est. pask, g. paza “ dünner kot, 
unflat ” | LpN. botkka “ stercus " | Ma. sal “durchfall haben ; scheissen ” | 
Cher. puškeðam “id.” | Vog. po$ “ dünner kot" | Osty. pos “ kot, dreck " | 
Hg. fos “dünner kot, durchlauf’?. (Wichmann, FUF., xi, 221; Toivonen, 
FUF., xix, 195.) 

In Ta. pi, eto., a final o or s has been lost in the Dravidian words, a pheno- 
menon which has already been observed (cf. Ta. pat “ yellow ”, no. 45, Ta. a 
“flesh ", no. 64). A similar development is found in the word for '* wash ” :— 

Ka. mi “ to take a bath, to bathe; (tr.) to bathe, to wash”, Tu. miping 
“to take a bath, to wash oneself ", Go. mihitānā “to wash someone else's 
body, especially infants”, Kui mīva “to bathe oneself”, mispa “to bathe 
another ”, Kur. majna * to wash the face of ", Brah. mashini “ to wash the 
head ” 
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~ Est. máskma “ waschen" | Md. mudkems “id.” | Cher. mudka-m | 
'Zyr-Voty. misk- “id.” | Hg. mos “id.” | SamJu. masau “ waschen " | Je. 
masuabo | O. musau, musam “id.” (Beitr. no. 2; 310, Verw. 70, KonsP. 821.) 
Toivonen, loo. oit., compares with some hesitation Voty. pt&ákins “ sich 
bei der befriedigung des bedürfnisses sehr anstrengen ”, with the above- 
mentioned FU. words. Itis doubtful if there is any connection (cf. KonsP. 
906). On the Dravidian side this latter word may be compared with Go. 
pidūükānā “ to strain at stool”, and other words meaning “ to prees ” (Kuwi 
picals, Tu. pisuni, eto.). 


NOTE ON ABBREVIATIONS 


Languages: Ta. — Tamil Ma. = Malayalam, Ka. = Kanareso, Tu. = Tuju, Tod. = Toda, 
Te. = Telugu, Kul and Kuvi (unabbrevieted), Go. == Gondi (GoM. = Marla dialects of Gondi), 
Pr]. = Parji, Kim. = Kélamf, Kur. = Kurukh (Oraon), Malt. = Malto, Brah, = Brahul, 

Lp = Lappish (N. = Norwegian, 8.—= Swedish, I. = Lule-Lappisb), Fi = Finnish, 
Est. = Esthonian, Liv. = Livonlan, OL = Olonetsian, Veps. = Vepaian, Vot. me Votan, 
Md. == Mordwin, Ober. — Oheremiwms, Zyr. — Zyrian, Voty. = Votyak, Vog. = Vogul, Osty. 
= Ostyak, Hg. = Hungarian; Sam. = Samoyede (Ja. = Jurak-, T. = Tawgy-, Jo. ma Jenisel-, 
O. == Ostyak-Bamoyede, K. = Kamaasin, Kolb. = Kofbal, Mot, = Motor). 


WOBKS, REFERRED TO 


Bud. = J. Bupawx. Magyar-ugor deexehasonlits mdtdr. Budapest, 1878-1881. 

Donner. = O. Doxxas. Vergleichendes’ Worterbuch der Finnlech-ugriechon Sprachen. 
Helaingfors, 1874, 1876, 1888. 

slante = H, Paasomms. Die Finnisch-ugriechen s-laute. Helsingfors, 1008. 

Beitr. = H. Paasownm, Beitráge xur finnisch- ugrisch-eemojediseben Lautgesohlohte. Keleti 
Bxemle XTU-XVIT. Budapest, 1912-17. 

Stuf = E. N. Sara, Über art, umfang und alter dea stuferwochsels bm finnisch-ugrischen 
und samojedischen. FUF., xii (Anzeiger), 1014. 

Verw. = E. N. Bwr4Li. Zur frage nach der verwanditschaft der Finnisch-ugrisochen und 
aamojedischen sprachen, JSFOw., xxx, 5, 1015. : 

Anl e K. Doxmas. Über die anlautenden labialen spranten und verschlumlante .tm 
samojedischen und uralischen, A/SPOw., xlix. Helsingfors, 1920. 

Bpr. ma J. Samra. Finniseh-ugrische Sprachwissenschaft". Leipzig, 1922. 

NyH.' = J. Banawa Magyar nyelvhasonlítás'. Budapest, 1927. 

AHr. ma Y, H. Torvomm. Zur geschichte der finnisch-ugrischen inlautenden affríkaten. 
TUF., xix, 1028. 

Bauv. = A. BAUTAGNOT. Recherches eur le vooabulaire dee langues ouralo-altaiques. Paris, 
1980. 

KonsP. = T. E. Uorms. Zur geechichte des konsonantigmus in den permischen sprachen. 
HSFOu., xv. Helsinki, 1088. 

VUr. = T. LamrmALO. Zur gesohiohte des vokalismus der ersten allbe jm uralischen vom : 
qualitativen standpunkt aus. FUF., xxi, pp. 5-55, 1933. 





5 Some Sanskrit Inscriptions of Arakan 
By TE. H. Jomysron’ 
= (PLATES II-V) 
bi Inrnoptcrory Nora 

ROFESSOR E. H. JOHNSTON'8 sudden death in October, 1942, was 

.a grievous blow to Oriental research. Sir Richard Burn, called in by 
the authorities of Balliol College to go through his papers, found amongst them 
& rough manusoript article and other material on the Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Arakan, together with correspondence on the subject with Mr. G. H. Luce 
and other scholars who had supplied him with rubbings and photographs. 
As will be seen from the following letter to Mr. Luce, dated the 15th August, 

-1942, Professor J ohnston was contemplating the preparation of this work for 
_ publication : 

“T have not yet heard what is your opinion about publishing some of the 
Arakanese resulta now. Life is short and uncertain these days, and it will 
hardly be possible to get anything out in Fpigraphia Birmanica for years to 
come. What I should like to do is to publish Anandacandra’s inscription, 

omitting all I have said in the draft about the paleography and just 

mentioning the others, with a brief account of the ooins and'of the historical 
conclusions. For one thing it might attract the attention of linguists and lead 
to some ideas about the vernacular names; e.g. what language is Sevinren, 
assuming my reading to be correct 1 The fuller consideration of details could 
then be reserved till Kpigraphia Birmanica is ready to come ‘abont. 

" I am hopeful that some day I may get more out of some of the other 

. inscriptions than I have so far, e.g. I was looking the other day at what I called 
in my draft paper the ' separate inscription’ and realized at once that it has 
a name Prabhäcandra in the first line (I suspect that this is not the beginning 
of the inscription), and about the middle I can read bhüpalah Sri Candakeyiira- 
varmma. Who were these people i, Local lords in the interregnum between 
the Candra dynasty and Vajraakti i Quite possible palmographically on my 
dating of it. One day I may get a few consecutive words out of several other 
lines. I suspect it of containing some sort of genealogical list. 

“The coinage I am still in difficulty about. The typical Candra coinage is 
certainly connected with Vehgi, and it is the earlier conch-shell and vardhamana, 
ooins that beat me. The two I put at the head of the photograph are certainly 
the óriginal design, but the actual speeimens may be.much later. The type 
seems to occur all over Burma and even in Siam, and it seems, from Sir R. 
Temple, in the Indian -Antiquary for 1927 and 1928, that similar coins were 
struck in Calcutta for a king of Burma some time before 1823 ; but I have not 
checked his references yet. Do you know a pamphlet he refers to by Captain 
C. H. White, printed at Akyab in 1892, ‘ Notes and References to a Selection 
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of Symbolical and Historical Coins of Arakan’? Temple says it is in the 
India Office, but probably it is quite tngetatable at present. What I pave 
written about these coins wants much reconsideration. I have got evidenge 
from Madras of the association of the vardhamana and: conch-shell with 
Lakgmi, unfortunately only about the ninth century AD.” - 

Professor Johnston had not put the finishing touches to his work, and it 
would not have been possible to publish his MS. but for the generous labour 
of Mr. Luo and Dr. Barnett. Mr. Luce deciphered the often difficult hand- 
writing and made a.clean typescript copy, querying anything about which 
he was doubtful. Dr. Barnett checked Professor J ohnston’s reading of the 
inscriptions and provided English translation and nece&aary notes, which are 
all marked by enclosure in square brackets. 

Professor Johnston’s article, besides its paleographio interest—his remarks 
on this subject have not been omitted—is of historical importance, as giving 
the first solid foundation for the study of ancient Arakan, and as indicating 
the valuable results likely to be achieved by full-scale archmological excavation 
at Veaali, Mrohaung, and other sites. : 

J. A. B. 


a - 


‘ Part I. Tua ÍINSORIPTIONS : 

The early history of Arakan is still a complete blank in the histories, all 
thet is known of it being dynastic lists in late Chronicles, which, as will appear 
below, cannot be relied on for either names or dating, and the coins of a few 
kings which have yet to be arranged in chronological order. If scholars have 
- neglected this province hitherto, that is largely due to its geographical position 
on the confines of India and Burma. Not unnaturally the historians of the 
latter country have hitherto directed their effqrts to elucidating such facts 
as can be ascertained about Burma proper, and the scanty resources available 
to the Burmese Archsological Service have not been adequate to undertaking 
serious excavations in Arakan. Indologiste on the other hand have felt little 
interest for an area in whith, even at the period dealt with here, Indian 
civilization was not & natural product, but was imposed on the country from 
. without. The existence of one long inscription in Sanakrit, however, has been 
known for some time, though it has not yet been edited, and it is proposed. 
to bring together here such epigraphic and numismatio material as is available - 
for the period previous to A.D. 1000. ` 

The following inscriptions in Sanskrit have been examined by me, all in 
rubbings belonging to the Rangoon University, except that from the Sandoway 
district, which I have read from the original stone :— f 

(1) A votive inscription in two lines on & monastery bell found at Vesali 
near Mrohaung (Plate IV, 1); for establishing the reading of oertain doubtful 
characters use'has beenanade of photographs supplied by the Superintendent 
of the Archological Survey, Burma. The bell has been damaged in two places, 


so that the name of the donor is illegible and one other character is destroyed. 
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Tt is said to be now at Akyab in the charge of the Honorary Archwological 
(2) A votive inscription on a stone obtained by Colonel G. E. Fryer in 
1872 from a cave near Nga-lun-maw, Kwelu circle, Sandoway district, and 
published (but not read) by him with a very poor eye-copy in the Procesdings . 
of the Astatio Sootety of Bengal, 1879, p. 201. The stone, which measures 
approximately 17-4 x 14 om. and is 2-4 to 2-7 om. thick, passed at his death 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, who have recently deposited it on loan in the 
Museum of the Indian Institute, Oxford; another stone from the same 
neighbourhood with the ye dharma verse on if should also be with the Society, 
but has not been traced so far. The surface of the stone Has scaled off in parte, 

making it impossible to be sure about the feading of the fifth line (Plate IV, 2). 

(3) The ge dharma verse inscribed round & small stone stüpa at the north- 
west entrance of the Tejarama monastery, half & mile north of Mrohaung. 
Apparently the whole verse was inscribed in two lines, but only a portion of - 
the first line is legible with certainty. 

(4) A thirty-line inscription, now in the insoription-shed at Mrohaung, 
which was found half a mile east of that town, two furlongs east of the Middle 
Bazaar, at Wunhtitaung Hil: Part of the insoription is irretrievably-lost, and 
I can only read occasional words of the rest with any certainty, not enough 
to determine the nature or object of the record; unfortunately no proper 
name has been identified by me, but an attempt to read it from the stone, 
instead of from a rubbing, might conceivably lead to greater success. 

(5) Most important of all are the inscriptions on a pillar now at the Bhit- 
thaung pagoda at Mrohaung, its original position being unknown. The oldest 
inscription, of about 100 lines in & small neat script, is on the east face; some 
of it is destroyed, and the rest is so rubbed that nothing consecutive can be 
made out from the rubbing, though prolonged examination of the actual 
stone might produce a tolerable reading for the lower part. Of about the same 
date are four lines on the top end of the north face. The west face has a prasasti 
of 71} lines in honour of a king called Anandacandra, which is fairly well. 
preserved and can mostly be read with certainty. A short account of it, based ~ 
evidently on an inferior rubbing, was given by Hirananda Sastri in the Annual 
Report of the Archwological Survey of India for 1925-6, pp. 146-8. I should 
acknowledge here the help I have received in reading this inscription from 
a reading of the last fifty lines prepared some years back by Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti, Government Epigraphist for India, for the Archwological Survey 
of Burma, which was unfortunately never revised for publication. I have 
therefore thought it proper not to quote it when our resulta differ. This record 
is of capital importance for the early history of Arakan, as the correctness 
of the dynastic list which it gives is corroborated by the coins to a considerable 
extent; we thus have a reliable skeleton framework, going back 359 years 
from some date early in the eighth century A.D., with some information, possibly 
not equally.adund, for the preceding 188 years.. For reading this inscription 
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I have made use of two excellent rubbings belonging to the University of 
Rangoon; in a number of cases, where one is not clear, the other gives the 
doubtful character more legibly. I have also had at my: disposal photographs 
taken many years back by the Archsmological Survey; but-these appear to have 
been taken after the marks on the surface had been filled in with some white 
substance for greater legibility, and this proceas was not carried out with 
sufficient accuracy for the photographs to be usable with safety, except in 
a few instances, where their indications have corroborated readings of which 
I might otherwise have been in doubt. In a few lines the last few characters 
have been cut away at some later date, perhaps when the pillar was removed 
from its original site and had to be fitted into & new position (Plate III), 

. Beneath this inscription are two short lines in a later hand (about tenth 
century 4), whose purpose is not clear to me. On the north face the early 
inscription is followed by several later inscriptions, in an untidy hand of the 
tenth century, which have been considerably damaged, and though I have 
read a number of worda, these are not enough to enable me to attempt a reading 
of them; as in the case of the east face, much more could probably be done 
by expert examination of the actual stone. The total number of lines in these 
is sixty-nine. Finally there is an inscription, almost entirely illegible, on the 
top of the pillar, but the very few readable letters on it do not justify any. 
positive conclusions about its Sate, exoept that it is probably not distant 

“in time from those just mentioned on the north face.’ . MERC 
The palwography of these in&criptions is of considerable interest, and 
allows certain: inferences to be drawn as to the nature of Indian influence in 
Arakan. When these insoriptions are compared with the few which have 
been published from Burma proper, the curious point arises that the séripte 
used in Arakan, unlike those in Burma, all find Glose analogies with those 
current in North-Eastern India, and I propose dates accordingly in this paper 
in consonance with the principles which would be applied to inscriptions from 
that part of India. The justification -for, this procedure lies in the results, 
namely, a logical development of the alphabets and a coherent scheme of dates, 
. covering a number of centuries; the parallelism is so exact that we need 
hardly assume any substantial “ time-lag ” for the introduction of changes ; 
that assumption would in the circumstances make it necessary to postulate 
& time-lag of similar length in all cases throughout a period of five centuries. 
The first three inscriptions. which are of a purely religious character, 
belong to a tradition other than that which characterizes the remainder ; 
the traces of this“ tradition in Eastern India have not hitherto been fully 
recognized.” The bell-inscription; which I take first, is shown by its forms for 
1 [Prof. Johnston succeeded in dectphering many letters of the inscription on the north 

face, but his resulta were too fragmentary to be published.] 4 E UR A 
1 For these three the plates in the excellent paper by Dr. B.N. Ohakravarti, JASB., tv, 1088, 
pp. 353-891, on the development af the Bengali character should be consulted. . But his view 


thet insoripions oan be dated by consideration of one or two crucial characters is only valid 
when datable records are available m such numbers that development can be ‘traced from 
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the letters ka and 4a and ita tripartite ya to be probably not later than A.D. 650. 
Other irídications, particularly the forms of sa and ma, suggest the unlikelihood 
of its being much earlier, but the script has some unusual features, partly 
archaic. Da has the curve rounded, without the point on the laft-of the curve 
or the later short oross-stroke at the end of it, and dha is a small complete 
circle. The yowel u is added to t by bringing the end of the consonant round 
in a curve and up to the top line, à development of a form hitherto best known 
from earlier inscriptions in Central and Southern India,! but, as will be shown, 
characteristic of this epoch in Bengal. For ma the left-hand down-strdke turns 
to the right almost at once, and the short stroke at the bottom left-hand 
corner, which is usually horizontal, slopes upward so as to form a sharp 
reentrant angle with the down-sfroke. The letter sa has at the left a triangle, 
much larger than in Bühler, Pl. IV, ools. 11 and 12, so that the top of it reaches 
the oross-line at the top of the letter. Initial 4 consists of two dota or small 
nicks, one vertically above the other, which are clearly visible in the photograph 
but hardly to be distinguished in the rubbing, followed by a member closely 
resembling da. Unfortunately there are no examples of la and ha, which 
have marked peculiarities on the Sandoway stone, but the one occurrence of 
JAG suggests the possibility that ja was beginning to undergo the change of 
shape which occurred in the second half of the seventh century. 

This script is closely akin, both in general character and in respect of these 
peculiarities, to two of the Faridpur copperplates, Nos. 1722 and 1724 of 
Bhandarkar's list. The authenticity of the two latter, as well aa of a third, 
No. 1728 of the same list, which was doubted at one time, appears now to be 
generally accepted; I confesa, however, to feeling doubts about No. 1728. 
No. 1722, issued by Dharmáditys in the year 3, and No. 1724, issued by 
` Gopacandra in the year 19, should be genuine in view of their peculiar relation- 

ship to the bell-insoription, and Gopacandrs'& may perhaps be the earlier; 
but No. 1723, issued by Dharmaditya without any mention of the year, differs 
‘considerably in script, and I do not take it into consideration here, theugh 
I would not venture without a personal examination of the plate definitely 
to stigmatize it as a later forgery. 1722 has i in the form mentioned above, 
' the two places whore it should occur in 1724 being illegible in the reproduction, 
and the same form of u is found in 1722 for du and éu. In 1724 dha (ll. 19 and 22) 
is circular, but larger in proportion to the other letters than on the bell; but 
in 1722 it is usdally slightly elliptical, e.g. L 21, but lees often it is a semi-oval 
(both forms in 1. 2). Sa has the triangle on the left in both plates; but while 
it is normal in Gopacandra’s, there are two instances, ll. 14 and 19, in 1722, 
where the triangle is enlarged and the apex reaches right up to the top line, 
as in the bell Ma is nearly normal in 1724, but shows the beginning of the 
decades to decade; this condition is not satisfied for the period in question, and in general H la 
desirable to take account of.as many letters as possible. - . 
1 Bühler, Ind. Palasogr., pl ill, cols. 17 and 19, and pl vH, cools. 1 and 11; see also D. O. 


Biroar, Succassors of tha Sütaetkanas (Untveratty of Oaloutta, 1988), pp. 328 f., a second century 
inscription from Ellura in H.H. the Nizam’s Dominions. 
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process whereby the bell form was reached ; 1722, on the other hand, has it 
in a form even more exaggerated: than the bell, and in 1. 20 for instance the 
point of the angle is only just below the main line, being thereby related to 
the occurrences on the Sandoway stone which will be discussed later. In both 
plates va is more or less triangular in ahape; while, however, in 1722 the apex 
never reaches the top line, in 1724 occasionally, e.g. L 3, it not merely reaches 
the top line, but shows a tandency for the two sides not to meet on or before 
_ Teaching the top line, thus resembling rov of the bell, but in no case so pro- 
nounced as in the o of avdptaye. There are also certain differences: in 1794 ` 
éa has a normal form with rounded top (Bühler, Pl. IV, cols. 5 to 10), but in 
1722 the central bar is curved upwards at each end, so as to give the top half 
of the character the shape of a horizontal oval. Initial ¢ occurs in the archaic 
form of Bühler, PL IV, ool 5, consisting of two small circles: followed by & 
downstroke with a short croaspiece at the top. The interesting forms of la ` 
and Aa are discussed below in connection with the Sandoway stone. ` 
It would have been desirable also to compare the scripte of the Damodarpur 
copperplates, Nos. 1271, 1272, 1286, 1807, and 1550 of Bhandarkar’s list, 
which bear dates rumning from 124 to 224 of the Gupta Era, but the photo- 
graphs published in Fpigraphia Indioa, xv, so seldom enable the letters to 
be seen clearly, that the use of this evidence is hazardous. Of letters whose 
shapes can be accurately determined, Plates I, ITI, and IV, all have tw in the 
form discussed above, except that in Plate I the bottom of the 4 is square, 
. not rounded, and the same tu recurs in the Nandapur copperplate (G.E. 169, 
Monghyr district of Bihar, Ep. Ind., xxiii, pp. 52 ff.) ; the u of nu on Plates TII 
and V is indicated, as in the bell and in l. 18 of Dharmüditysa's plate of the 
year 3, by prolonging the downstroke of the consonant in 8 straight line instead 
of making it ourve left-handed.’ For the peculiar initial 4 of the bell I can only 
quote an insoribed brick (Hp. Ind., xxiv, pp. 20-2), recently discovered at 
Nalanda, which is dated 197 (evidently Gupta Ere) and which proclaims its 
eastern origin by ite forms of ga, sa, and ka, thereby differing from the similar 
bricks previously discovered at Nalanda and Gopalpur (Bp. Ind., xxi,'194 f£,- 
and JRAS., 1938, 547 f£). Here the letter is identical with that on the bell. 
Tu does not occur on the brick, which, however, has a similar u in du, as in 
1722. As is pointed, out below, this initial ¢ recurs on the Sandoway stone and 
in*Anandacandra’s prasasti, but with the members in the reverse order. ` 
These comparisons are sufficient to prove that we are dealing in the bell 
with a script which was derived from Eastern Bengal, descending possibly 
from & variety slightly later than any of those described. No help can be 
derived from the shape or ornamentation of the bell in the present state of 
our archssological knowledge, and I would suggest that, if the date is fixed 
on the paleographical evidence as somewhere in- the first half. of the seventh 
: century A.D., the margin of error is likely to bo small. ? 
. The stfipa-inseription is so badly preserved that caution is necessary in 
drawing conclusions, and it may have been incised by a somewhat careless 
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workman. The letters ya, bha, and va appear to be exactly as in the bell; 
dha ia probably & narrow upright semi-oval, ahd the exact shape of rmma 

is obscure on the rubbing. The letter pa was evidently rounded at the bottom 
left-hand corner, while in the bell it is rounded in two cases and squared in 
the other two. .It is better to deal with Aa under the Sandoway stone, but tu 
was probably as in the bell, if we may presume that the end of the u has 
been lost. The indications of letters in the second line are quite uncertain, 
and my suggestions in the reading below may be mistaken. The date is probably 
about the seventh century. 

The Sandoway stone comes from an area which is and has always been less 
subject to the influence of India than the Akyab district, and this is apparent 
in the paleography of the inscription, whose script clearly descends from 
that of the bell or from a similar type, but has developed on lines of its own in 
a new environment. The letter dha remains the same small circle, the u of tu 
is indicated in the same way, and theré is the same alternance of the squared 
and rounded pa. Ta consists of two straight downstrokes proceeding from the 
‘top line and slightly sloping, a form which develops out-of the letters ta, tra, 
and fna as seen in L 21 of Gopacandra's inscription, where the two lines meet 
at the top.with a tendency to separate; much the same shape is to be found 
in Niticandra’s ooins (PL V, Nos. 6-9). The peculiar forms of ma and sa 
evidently derive from the script of the bell, and ya is a hitherto unknown 
development of the tripartite ya, with the peculiarity that in 1. 1 the left-hand 
member has been turned the wrong way round, as may be seen by comparison 
with the occurrences in Il. 2 and 6. In L 4 I read initial $, taking it to be the 
form found on the bell with the members reversed, as this development is 
found in the last line df Anandacandra’s inscription. The two short horizontal 
strokes after yi in 1. 6 I understand as final sh ; at least there seems to be no 
other posaible explanation of them. The one letter which shows a more modern 
style, and is not merely a deformation of an older-form, is bha in L. 1, which 
belongs to the type found in Anandacandra’s inscription. "The most interesting 
letters are ha and la. The four oocurrences of the former are all slightly different : . 
three have a straight downstroke, one with an upward hook to the left from 
the bottom, and the other two more rounded so as somewhat to resemble a 
capital J, while the fourth has a slightly curved downstroke with an upward 
curve to the left at the bottom rather like the two preceding cases. : Evidently 
we have here a derivative of the archaic forms depicted in Bühler, PL JU, 
ool VT, and PL IV, col 1, where ha has very much the shape of the figure 5 ; 
it still survives not only, in Bhimavarman’s Kosam inscription (Ind. Culture, 
iii, pp. 177 £, G.E. 180), but also, somewhat modified, as late as the Nalanda 
brick of G.E. 197. The down-ourve straightens out in the Paharpur copperplate 
(G.E. 159, Bhandarkar's list No. 2087), the Nandapur copperplate (Monghyr 
district of Bihar, G.E. 169, Ep. Ind., xxiii, pp. 52 ff.), the Gunaighar grant of 
Vainyagupta. (G.E. 188, from Tipperah, Bhandarkar's list No. 2038}, and the. 
Faridpur oopperplate, while Dharmaditya’s plate of the year 3 has a normal 
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western form (cf. Bühler, Pl. IV, cols. 7 and 8) ;- Gopacandra's grant ahows 
in L 24 a form in which the downward stroke is nearly straightened out, like A 
in Aya on the stone, and in 1. 22 one in which it is quite straightened out sò 
as to resemble A in the first’ he of the stone. The lineage of this letter is thus 
quite clear, and ‘the same shape has been recognized in the inscription on 
‘a Buddha-statue found at Hmawza (Ann. Rep. ASI., 1928-9, p. 108, and 
PL LL(b). Similarly the letter la retains essentially the older form given by 
Bthler, PL IV, cola’ 1-8 and 5-6, and 8. N. Chakravarti, fig. v, ool. 1. The 
Faridpur oopperplates usually have a more modern form, but the older type 
occurs once at L 12 of Dharm&ditya's inscription of the year 3. The' script of 
the stone thus clearly derives from scripts current in Eastern India during the 
Gupta period, and shows no novelty exoept the bha, which probably originated 
in India about a.D. 650; the difficulty in dating it lies in deciding how long 
ib would have taken for the script in isolation to have developed'its marked 
peculiarities, On:the whole I consider it might be as late as A.D. 800, but hardly 
later, since the other stone from the game locality, now missing, shows according 
to the eye-oopy a script which has been determined by later influence from 
Bengal, and there should be a substantial gap between the two. . 
The remaining inscriptions contain fewer peculiarities from the Indianist’s 
point of view, but one curious feature is the tendency of the letters to grow 
larger in the course of time. Those on the west face of the pillar measure 
8-11 mm. in height, and on the separate inscription about 9-18-mm., while 
thé héight én the earlier inscription of the north face is 1216 mm., on 
Anandacandra’s 16-19 rmum., and on the later inscriptions of the north face, 
where the variation in size is considerable, about 21-20 mm. To fix the date 
of the earlier inscriptions by palæographio considerations is not possible, as 
I cannot read enough of them to form a complete alphabet. The script of the 
west face seems fairly close to that of the Maukhari inscriptions as given by 
Bühler, PL IV, cols. 11 and 12, and it probably belongs to the sixth century 
A.D., though it might be as late as early in the seventh century. The same remark 
-applies to the other two, though I should expect, if they could be read more 
fully, that they were slightly later. All that cambe said about these insamptions 
is that there appears to be nothing in them which would surprise us in an 
inscription originating from Eastern India; thus the inscription on the west 
face of the pillar andthe separate inscription both write a tripartite’ ya with 
the left-hand member curling round outwards instead of inwards as in the 
Paliarpur copperplate (G.E. 159, Bhandarkar No. 2037, Rajshahi district, 
Bengal), the Gunaighar grant of Vainyagupta (QE. 188, from Tipperah, 
Bhandarkar No. 2038), the Amauna grant of Nandana (G.K. 232, Gaya district 
of Bihar, Bhandarkar No. 1310), the, Nalanda brick of G.E. 197 referred to 
above, and the Arakan coin of Dharmavijaya discussed below; and tu, if 
rightly identified by me on the west face of the pillar, appears also in the same 
form as on the bell and the other inscriptions already discussed. The eastern 
bipartite form of ya with the bulge at the bottom evidently developed from 
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a dursive form of the outward-curling tripartite ya, as-appears froin the form 
in line 29 of Gopacandra’s copperplate. The short inscription ón the top end 
of the north face seems to write ya with the left-hand loop curling inwards 
and with the same ma as on the bell; these two points and the larger size of 
the letters lead me td infer a somewhat later date for it than for the other two. 
It is, however, fortunately easy to place the important inscription of 
~Anandacandra. Obviously it is closely related to, but later than, the Aphsad 
inscription of Adityasena (Corpus Insor. Indicarum, iii, pp. 200 ff); the 
substantial difference is in the form of ja, which at Aphsad shows the first 
beginning of the change effected in the second half of the seventh century, 
whereas on the Mrohaung pillar the change has been carried through. The 
acript of Yasovarmadeva’s inscription at Nalanda, which belongs undoubtedly 
to the first half of the eighth century (vide Bhandarkar’s List, No. 2105), 
is almost entirely identical with that of Anandacandra’s inscription, both in - 
the form of the letters and in style uf writing. The most substantial difference 
is in the form of jya, which in the Nalanda inscription is of the older 
9 type, whereas in the othér the resemblance to an ordinary ya is most 
clearly brought out in the example at the beginning of 1. 45. This soript, as 
has been pointed out by others, goes back to the Bodhgaya inscription of 
Mahànaman (CIL, ii, pp. 274f£; GE. (t) 269). Among noteworthy 
peculiarities are the peculiar forms given to consonanta when they occur 
at the end of a hemistich, in place of the virama used at Nalanda. Thus k, 

1. 23; 4, IL 26 and 38; 5, l. 96; m, 1 31. As precedents for this I can only 
quote the Bodhgaya inscription of Mah&nàman, ll. 2 and 6, for final m, and 

l. 14 for final t, and the Paharpur copperplate of G.E. 159 for final m. Initial 7, 

ll 29 and 39, consists of two small circles with what more or leas resembles 

a modern Devanagari subscript u below and a crescent above the line. There 

is only one instance of initial s, namely in the closing word of the inscription, 
whose shape has already been described and appears to be a speciality of 
Arakan. These considerations would naturally lead us to place the inscription 
in the first half of the eighth oentury, and for other reasons probably fairly 
near the beginning of the century. For we have ooins of.a number of the 
kings mentioned in the inscription, and two of those, those ef Devacandra 
and Dharmavijaya, can be approximately assigned on palographio grounds 
to the’ first half of the fifth and seventh centuries respectively. Now Deva is 
recorded as ruling twenty-two years; the interval: from his death to 
Dharmavijaya’s accession is 177 years; Dharmavijaya ruled thirty-six years; 
and Anandacandra sucoeeded nineteen years after his death and had-completed 
the ninth year of his rule at the time of the inscription. The maximum interval 
between the coins of Devacandra and Dharmacandre is 235 years, and between 
the coins of Dharmavijaya and the inscription of Anandacandra is sixty-four 
years. It seams, therefore, hardly possible to put the latter much later than 

> AD. 700. Further, if we compare this script with that on the coin of Dharma- 
candra, father of Anandacandra (Pl V), the difference is such that we 


m 
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must infer that it was a recent importation into Arakan, probably direct from 
Nalanda. There are moreover four later coins, which used to be in the cabinet, 
of Mr. Prafulla Nath Tagore, but whose whereabouts are unknown; they 
were published by R. D. Banerji in JASB., Numismatic Supplement XXXIII, 
vol xvi N.8., 1920, with poor reproductions and readings which are decidedly 
speculative. Bo much of the script as can be clearly determined from the plate 
appears to be in direct continuation of the Anandacandra tradition. _ 

The later inscriptions on the north face of the pillar are in a Bengali script 
of the tenth century A.D., very similar for instance to Bühler, Pl. IV, col. 23, 
which should be dated A.D. 931 in accordance with Bhandarkar’s list, No. 53 : 
some forms resemble those of Mahipala’s Bangarh copperplate (Hp. Ind., 
xiv, 329 ff.), but in the main the script has a more antique appearance. I cannot, 
however, discuss it in defail, as I have been unable to form a complete alphabet 
from the inscription, in which also the letters are badly cut and vary con- 
siderably in shape. A characteristic letter of the inscriptions is ra, a downstroke 
with a:sharp hook at the bottom to the left; this form appears to have been 
in use for a relatively short period, as may be seen from B. N. Chakravarti, 
loc. cit., fig. v, ool. 8. . 

The inferences to be drawn from the somewhat complicated palmography 
of these inscriptions are best considered at a later stage, after their language 
and contents have been treated. The bell-mscription follows a common 
Mahayana formula, which oan be traced from the sixth century onwards for 
as long as Buddhism prevailed in India. It is unfortunate that the bell has 
been badly damaged just where the donor’s name is written, but if I am right 
in reading the first syllable.as Mya, it would seem unlikely that the name was 
Sanskritic in form. The sttipa-inscription has the well known ye dharma verse, 
and is not well enough preserved to show any peculiarities there might be in it. 
On the Sandoway stone the ye dharmä verse is in Sanakrit, but so incorrectly 
written as to imply that Sanskrit was little known in South Arakan. The 
dedicatory lines are unfortunately difficult to read; the donors’ names are 
uncertain, but clearly not Sanskritio in form, and it is imposaible even to 
conjecture what the object dedic&ted was. The language of this part is pre- 
sumably meant to be Pali, to judge from the verb dküray$; but even the 
form of this word is uncertain, as the two short parallel horizontal lines after 
the last letter might indicate sh, and if so, it should be conjectured that a su 
has been omitted. Kusala for-tuéala should also be noted. If the language 
is Pali, we can only conclude that South Arakan, unlike north, had derived 
its Buddhism from Burma proper. mé 27 

Nothing to the point can be said about the other inscriptions earlier than 
Anandacandra’s, except that the few words I have read show them to be in 
Sanskrit; these do not indicate their substance, and I have been unable to 
detect any certain proper names. In the separate inscription, L. 11, there máy 
be a proper name before the words bhtlpa[tsh] pr[thsor], which are legible, but 
Lege aa a nega yeaa Anandacandra’s prasasti 


a 
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consists of sixty-five verses, in a rather doggerel style marred by several 
golecisms ; a prose sentence is interpolated between verses 45 and 46. Not 
enough of the first verse is legible to be worth recording; the sboond appears 
to be in ordinary anustubh éloka, as are all the reat, except- verses 40, 61, 63, 
64, and 65 in upajáti, 52 and 59 in mixed indravarhéa and varhdastha, and 
32, 42, 44, and 62 in vasantatilaka. By a licence which Aévaghosa also allowed 
himself (Saundarananda, vii, 48 c), pada 2 of verse 44 in vasantatilaka metre 
ends in a short syllable instead of a long one. A short vowel remains short 
before sv in verse 24, before ir in verse 32 as emended by. me in the notes, 
and before ér in verse 51. The first pide of verse 20 is hypermetrio. In verse 21 
nagara is treated as masculine, and in verse 30 upabhoga as neuter. In verse 18 
the f in ?karirnarh has been shortened for metrical reasons. There are some 
, cases of double sarhdhi, in one of which a long syllable has also been shortened, 
again to suit the metre, namely verse 46, viharaneka for vihārā anekah, verse 49, 
pasadartimayaneka for “maya anekah ; and in verse 51 the compound °rajatanekan 
is presumably meant for °rajatan anekan.1 In two cases, again because of the» 
metre, the nominative ending -o has been shortened to -a, verse 44 Ananda- 
oandra for °candro, and vérse 62, Sritamrapatienanaradhipa for * -po; in 42, 
therefore, one should probably understand Vajrasaktisuto vira? for ?sutaviwa?, 
and I am not sure that the following line should not be divided Badhan 
(i.e. for °candro) mahsmaprathtiaprabhavah, except that there is no EN 
for prath with à later than the Rigveda.? 

For convenience of reference I have numbered the verses and — 
that the double danda after the eighth character in line 8 marks the end of 
the second verse'; if there were only one verse it is difficult to find a long metre 

— «— v —, and we should have to presume an introductory sentence 
in prose, followed by one invocatory verse. From the remains it seems that 
if I am right in counting two verses, the inscription started with two invocatory 
stanzas, one perhaps to the Buddha, and one to Hindu ‘deities, as trilocana 
should refer to Siva. The indications in the first line are consistent with reading 
Bodhisatva near the beginning of the first line, but only the letter sa is certain. 
The next forty-three verses give a list of the kings of Arakan, divided into a 
three periods, early (partly at least mythical) in sixteen verses, the thirteen 
kings of the Candra dynasty in fourteen verses, and the later kings in thirteen 
verses. The length of the early périod is given as 1,060 years, taking gadda- 
$adhikam to mean “ plus 60" ;- if "plus 16” had been meant the reading 
would have been sodasadhikam, and we are authorized to take daéa in the sense 
of “decade” by Manu, vii, 116. In either case, however, it is impossible 
from what can be read to say how this total was arrived at. Much of the earlier 
* part is illegible, including verse 3 dealing with the first reign. Then follow 


1 [In v. 400 the poet may possibly have meant to write “maya naith, and in v. Sle rêjaiên 
nothin, But:in v. 48b; even if wo correct to naika, we cannot save him from the reproach of 
berberiam.] 

1 [Bee notes in loco and translation.) ` .- Si 
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five reigns of 120 years each ; the only certain names of kings are the fourth 
and fifth, Bahubalin and Raghupati. The next king appears also to have 
reigned 120-years. We then probably leave the region of myth with Candrodaya, 
who is said to have reigned twenty-seven years, and it is tempting to equate 
him with Candrastirya of the Arakan Chronicles, which give his accession 
date as A.D. 146; if the léngth of reigns in the inscription is to be trusted— 
and it should be in my view, at least from the Candra dynasty onwards—the 
date of his accession ought on the chronology accepted here to fall in the last 
- quarter of the second century: The Chronicles may have preserved some 
recollection of fact at this point, but the names of Candrastirya’s successors, 
all beginning with Stirya and reigning till 788, are clearly mythical. After 
Candrodaya the Annaveta kings reigned for five years; the name suggests 
indigenous rulers. The name of the next king is lost, and he is said to have 
reigned for the improbable period of seventy-seven years. Of the following 
names some are doubtful readings, and several are un-Indian, the list running :— 


: Rirhbhyappa (1), 25 years. 
Küver&mi or Kütverà, a queen, 7 years. 
Umavirya (1), husband of the preceding, 20 years. 
Jugna (1), 7 years. 
Lanki, 2 years.! 
If we have at present no means of checking the historicity of this list, 
the case is quite different with the Candra dynasty, the coins of six of them 
having been found as described in the Appendix, and it is to be hoped that 
when excavation is regularly undertaken in Arakan, the series will be 
completed. The founder of the dynasty had the curious name of Dveh Candra, 
which perhaps survives in the word Taing, prefixed in the Chronicles’ account 
to the name Candza for the first nine kings of the line, as its Sanakrit equivalent 
would apparently be Tus». The Sanskritio names of all the kings, except the 
first, and the scripts used on their coins suggest that’ they maintained close 
contact with India. On the.pther hand the type of the coinage has no parallel 
among Indian coins, and the only changes that it shows are of minute details. 
The first king is recorded in the inscription as embellishing and fortifying the 
capital; but no name is given to it. If we are to follow the Chronicles, ita 
Indian name was Vaiáüli, which is perhaps suggestive of the part of India 
from which the ruling family came. The probable date for the beginning of 
` the dynasty is between A.D. 330 and 360; it may be therefore that we are 
dealing with a family of adventurers who left North Bihar when the Guptas 
mL A ee eae ae The list of the kings is as 
follows :— 
1. Dven Candra, 55 years. He is said to have conquered 101 kings. 
2: Rajacandra, 20 years. . : 
8. Kalacandra, 9 years.. Taw Sein Ko reported the existance in the Phayre, 


1 [Bee notes below.] 
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Coin Cabinet of a coin bearing this name (Ann. Rep. ASI., 1910-11, p. 92). 
The name is given as No. 5 of the Chronicles’ list for this dynasty, where 
also he is said to have reigned 9 years. 

4. Devacandra, 22 years. Coins of this king, inscribed. Deva (misread by 
Phayre as Dama), are extant. 

5. Yajfiacandra, 7 years. 

6. Candrabandhu, 6 years. The name AK some doubts about his 
legitimacy. 

7. Bhümicandra, 7 years. 

8. Bhüticandra, 24 years. 

9. Niticandre, 55 years. The RUE 
the large coins and N+ on the smaller ones, occur more frequently than those 
of any other king. Probably he was the most powerful king of the dynasty. 

10. Viryacandra, 3 years. On the coins his name is given as Vira. 

ll. Priticandra, 12 years. Coins of this and the naxt two kings exist. 

12. Prthvicandra, 7 years. 

18. Dhrticandra, 3 years. 

The dynasty of thirteen kings thus lasted for 230 years, and though the 
only kings who can be tentatively identified in the acoount given by the 
Chronicles are Dveh Candra and Kalacandra, yet we find there the same length 
given to the dynasty, 230 years, from 788-1018; twelve kings are named, 
but the title Candra is not given to the last three, in whom is possibly preserved 
a muddled recollection of later kings. It would seem that the Chronicles derived 
ultimately from an authentic list, which has se in a form corrupted 
beyond hope of restoration. 

The inscription suggesta that after the fall of the Candra dynasty conditions 
were confused in Arakan, with the rule reverting partly to indigenous kings. 
First comes Mahavira, king of Pureppura, who ruled for twelve years. The 
name of the town is of great interest, as it appears to give us the correct form 
of & place mentioned in the Pali Niddesa. The passages in question were 
discnssed by B. Lévi in an article in Études Asiatiques, vol. ii, pp. 1-50. 
Mahaniddesa, pp. 154 and 415, has a list of places, part of which Lévi succesa- 
fully identified by comparison with Ptolemy on the coast of Burma. One of 
these places, which he oould not identify (p. 25), is given in the edition according 
to the Sinhalese MSS. as Naranapfira, but the Burmese MSS. read Purapura 
and Parapfira, and the Siamese have Parammukha and Parapura. It can 
hardly be doubted that this place is that called Pureppura in this inscription, 
and the retention by the Burmese MSS. of a form so close to the later name 
reinforces the view that insufficient value is often given by editors of Pali 
texts to the readings of Burmese MSS.* The best authenticated form of the ~ 
variants is Parapura, and that this was the real form of the name in earlier 


1 Neither this name nor its variants are recorded in Malalasckhara, Pali Proper Names 


1 For another case, also a proper name, see JRAS., 1980, p. 225, n. 2. 
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days is suggested by a comparison with Ptolemy. Lévi (p. 22) took the view 
that the name of Ptolemy's river Katabeda survives in the name of the island: 
of Kutabdia, Immediately below this on the coast Ptolemy places a centre 
of commerce called Barakura, which may reasonably be equated with Parapura ; 
an exact identification of the town is a matter for the excavator, who should 
look for a site between Akyab and Kutabdia (what about Pruma 1) with 
remains going back to-the beginning of the Christian era. 

Mahêvira was succeeded by two kings whose names indicate a non-Indian 
origin, Vrayajap (or Brayajap), twelve years, and Sevinren (1), twelve years. 
The latter is accorded the curious epithet of Mavakaghatin, for which a con- ` 
clusive explanation is not forthooming. I would suggest that Mavuke is a 
term of kinship and indicates the previous king, Vrayajap. The next king is 
called Dharmaéiire ; he reigned for thirteen years. There is no trace of any 
of these four kings or of their suocessors down to Anandacandra in the Chronicles, 
unless they have some connection with the last three kings of Vaifáli, who do 
not bear the name of Candra. Or it may be that Vaisāli ceased to be the capital 
of & large kingdom after the collapse of the Candra dynasty and that the later 
kings were merely petty local lords, the stronger of whom asserted their right 
to issue coinage. In any case the Chronicles had allotted so much space to 
a fiotitious dynasty of Dhanyavati that they had to place the Candra kings 
more than four centuries too late and left themselves no room for the later 
rulers. 

The next king, Vajraéakti, sixteen years, is the first of the family to which 
Anandacandra belonged. He is described as originating in the’ deva family, 
which is more fully described with reference to Anandacandra in verse 62 
as the devandaja family, and in verse 63 as the Sridharmarajandaja family. 
The exact meaning of these terms is far from clear, but it ia natural to refer 
the last-mentioned one to the egg of Brahma, and to deduce an origin for the 
family from Brahmi and Manu, the latter being the traditional progenitor 
of the tén lines of kings. The epithets then would do no more than claim a 
pure Ksatriya origin for the dynasty. The word danasiladisamyukia recalls 
the six P&ramitás and suggests that Vajraáakti was a follower of the Mahayana. 
Vajradakti was succeeded by Sridharmavijaya,* who ruled for thirty-six years ; 
the coins with the mutilated inscription rmmavijaya should evidently be 
ascribed to him. He also is shown to have been a Buddhist by the allusion to 
his reverence for the Three Jewels in varse 40. The last line of this verse records 
that after death he went to the Tusita heaven, and possibly we ought to see 
here a suggestion that the king was a Bodhisattva incarnate; this idea recurs 
frequently in the Buddhist countries to the east of India. The next king was 
Narendravijaya, son of the last, who ruled only two years and nine months 
and was succeeded by a son of Vajradakti. Verse 42 leaves his namo uncertain ; 

1 [This is an error. Andaja = Khacara = “ bird”, and d «daja-vaekéa is &ynonymous with 
Khacara-ramsa or Jimiliavihowtneaya, & race on whom see B.I., xir, pp. 178 ff.) : 

3 (Sri is only & prefix: the real name is Dharmavijaya.] 

* Of La Vallée Poussin, Afdanges ch. ef b., 1, p. 378. 
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it might be either Viranarendracandra or Sridharmacandra.! "The latter, 
however, is indicated by the coins labelled Dhammacandra. The Prakritio 
form Dhamma is odd; no sign of a superscript r is traceable, but Candra 
appearing in Sanskritic form does not correspond to Dhamma. He reigned 
sixteen years and died after nominating his son Anandacandra as his sudceesor. 
The rest of the inscription recounts the virtues and good deeds of this 
king up to the ninth year of his reign, and presents a number of interesting 
points. He was evidently a Buddhist by personal religion and calls himself an 
upasaka in verse 64, but following the Indian tradition of religious impartiality 
he did not neglect the Brahmans in his display of liberality. Moreover the 
references to Bodhisattvas in verse 47 and to danaparamiia in verse 54 show 
that he was a follower of the Mahayana, as was clearly the case also with 
his grandfather VajraÁakti and with Sri Dharmavijaya. This confirms the 
evidence of the bell-insoription that the Mahayana prevailed in North 
Arakan; incidentally it should be noted that no information on this point is 
to be obtained from the Chinese pilgrims Hstian-tsang and I-teing. The 
orthography of the purely religions inscriptions suggests that this form of 
religion had been introduced from Eastern Bengal, and possibly the reference 
to the Tugita heaven, where Maitreya resides, in verse 40 should be held to 
show the influence in this area of the Vijfianavada school, who were especially 
devoted to him. The mention of Cunda and the rest in verse 47 probably 
reférs to the chief éravakgs; while Cunda is, significantly enough, omitted 
from the list in Angutiara Nikaya, i, pp. 23-6, he appears in Asvaghoga’s list 
in Saundarananda, xvi, 91. Of the schools which know three or four chief 
Sthaviras, only the Sarvastivida includes Cunda in this group," thus assigning 
him a place which justifies the expression of our text. It seems then that the 
Mahayana in Arakan was represented either by Mahayanist Sarvastivadins * 
or by a Mshayanist school which derived ultimately from that sect, such as 
the Vijfianav&dins, who took from it much of their dogmatics. Anandacandra 
also followed a practice, which ia well known from further east, in giving his 
own name to new foundations: thus the Anandodaya viharas of verse 46, 
and the Anandamaédhava and Anandeévara mathas of verse 56. The inscription 
recounts at length all the different materials of which he had Buddha images 
made; among these is a reference to countless images of clay, presumably of 
the same type as the votive plaques which have been found in such numbers 
in Burma. Verse 52 is not clear because the essential word, tandaka, is not 
known to have any meaning suitable to the context; the reference is clearly 
to something, in the course of which or after which there was religious teaching, 
and this suggesta either some form of theatrical representation or religious 
dance, or else feasta given to the religious community.‘ The names of several 
places at which religious buildings were erected or tanks dug are mentioned - 
1 [Or rather, Dharmacandra.] sc * 4° P 
3 Prxyluski, Le Oonoila de Rjagrha, p. 802. ; 
* Of. Prxyluaki's disbussion of this point, op. ait, pp. 882-5. 
4 [Bee, however, note is looo and translation.) 
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in verses 66-9, which are mostly non-Sanskritio in form and presumably 
unidentifiable nowadays. 

‘Two kingdoms are mentioned with which Anandacandra had relations. 
Verse 61 records gifts to the bhikgus in the country of king Silamegha, who is 
otherwise unknown,’ and verses 62 to 65 describe twice his marriage to Dhenda, 
daughter of a ruler who is said to be king of Sritimrapattana i in 62, but, of the 
land of Sripattana in 65 ; his family is named as Saivandhra, possibly suggestive 
of an origin in the Deeban. The manner in which this marriage is mentioned 
shows that it was a matter of exceptional importance, and makes it therefore 
possible that the king of Srikgetra is meant; but a definite identification 
cannot be put forward at present. Alternatively, is Ptolemy's Sambra a mistake 
for Tambra, and if so, does it indicate Sritàmrapattana 1 ^5 

Immediately below the inscription are two Hnes in a later hand, more or 
less contemporary with that on,the north face of the pillar. Whether they are 
intended to have any connection with Anandacandra’s praéasti is not clear. 
The form ekddaéama is odd; but similar forms are found in the other late 
inscriptions, and it possibly ahowi Prakrit influence.? 

After Anandacandra there is a gap of at least two centuries before the 
inscriptions on the north face of the pillar, and the only material that falls 


within, this period consists of the four coins already mentioned, formerly in 


Mr. P. N. Tagore’s cabinet, which may follow fairly close on Anandacandra, 
and of the coin, No. 22 of Plate V, which shows a different type of script. 
Unfortunately it cannot be read with certainty: Phayre (Coins of Arakan, 


Pl. IT, No. 10) suggested Yorikriya, and V. Smith (Catalogue of Coins 4n the © 


Indian Museum, PL X X X, 11) Yànrikriya ; but the first letter cannot possibly 
be Yd. The next two letters may well be rikri and the last may be ya, as in 
my plate, or ma, as in V. Smith's reproduction. Till a better specimen is found 
it is best to leave the reading as an unsolved problem, and not to suggest 
any date for it. From the evidence, however, it does look as if there were 
a gap in the kings of Arakan at some time in this period, which may have been 
due to Nan-chao domination ; but this is not a point on which I am competent 
to expresa a definite opinion. 
` . Turning now to the remaining inscriptions, that on the top of the pillar 
has very few letters at all visible, and all that can be said of it safely is that 
the script is undoubtedly late. On the north face below the four lines of the 
earlier inscription, there is a series of inscriptions, amounting to sixty-nine 


1 [This name seems to point to Ceylon, where Sildmeghocayac (in Sinhalese Salomevan) was a 
title borne by several kinga. | 

* [Beo the tranalation below. The éf prefixed to the name of the city is unessential: the 
name is Tdmwopatiena, which conceivably may be Timralipti. Srfkpotra seems to be out of 
the question.) 

Pischel, § 449, who saya these forma are only authenticated'so far in Jaina Prakrib 
works, For other instances note the apparatus criticus of the oolophans to Saundarananda, 
xi and xvii, and Varü4gacanria (ed. A. N. Upadhye, Bombay, 1938), oolophons to xi, xii, 
and xiii. 


NA 
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fines, when counted on the right side. Parts of them are entirely gone; the 
rest is written in a slipshod hand, sufficiently rubbed to make reading of it 
chanoy. There appear to be at least three inscriptions, all in much the same 
script. The first occupies the first seven lines, only the last few letters of 
each line being at all legible. The third line ends caturddasame, the fourth 
Sirgha(or Aa)vikrama&üra, and the last word of the inscription is Aytardjyah. 
The next inscription begins in L 8 with svasii ri and then apparently the name 
of a town, which with great reserve might be read as Avayapura. Line 9 has 
a proper name, the certain letters being isüraoasdra(rh 1) de ‘hard; earlier 
: in the Ime the remains suggest Sri Sirhghag(1)anap(1)a before ti. That we are 
dealing with another inscription about Buddhists appears from |. 10, where 
can be read sarhghagata b(?)auddha, preceded perhaps by-aryya. : In the next 
line we have, certain but not very clear, caturddasome bde krtarajya, and in 
^L 12 Stha(or gha)vtkramasiracande(dya vi 4). There is a certain parallelism 
in phrasing therefore between the two inscriptions, but the second is slightly 
fuller than the first. The remains are too small for exact inferences to be drawn ; 
it is not clear if the phrase “inthe fourteenth: year”, in which the same 
irregular ordinal occurs as at the foot of Anandacandra’s inscription, applies 
to Birhghavikramaátüracandra or his predecessor, Sirnghaganspatisiracandra. 
From this point very little can bé read with certainty, and it is not clear where 
the second inscription ends. That a new inscription does begin some lines 
later seems a reasonable inference from the fact that from 1. 23, if not earlier, 
the writing is in three columns, each containing seven or eight characters in ` 
a line; the arrangement is perhaps clearest in Il. 34 and 35, where vinmukAter 
ends 34 and taéatruh, the rest of the compound, is to be found in the letters 
seventh to fifth from the end in 35. The division of the text was not accurately 
judged, with the consequence that the right-hand column continues for five 
lines below the other two. A competent epigraphist, working on the stone 
instead of on rubbings, should be able to produce & fair reading of the right- 
hand column from 1. 30, and of the other two from abont 1. 40. The contenta 
of this last inscription may be somewhat unusual, as I read in linea of the 
left-hand column lupati | idam maya kriarh. In these circumstances all that 
can be deduced for the present from these inscriptions is that North Arakan 
again produced in the tenth century a dynasty of some importance, whose 
personal names ended in Stiracandra, and ‘two of whom were probably called 


A. Insoription on Western Face of Pillar at the Shüthaung Pagoda, Mrohaung, 

Note.—Doubtful, letters are enclosed in square brackets, and letters which 
‘cannot be read are replaced by a dot. Omitted characters, when restored, are 
shown in angular brackets: thus, — >. For convenience of reference, while 
the text.is arranged and-numbered marginally according to the verses, the 
line of the inscription is also noted in brackets in the body of the text. - [To 
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mack tho dion of initial a- after a final o a mised comma has beon usod, 


e.g. tinaman (v. 23d).] 


4. g 
quU 1 bhitpélo varga[r] virndéadhikarh Katam || ‘ 
5. 


6... 


. Annaveta- (10) mahfpala dànarh datva tv anekadha | 


[Verses 1-3 are not transcribed.] 
.... (4) tato rifgya t]d . . . jagata . . . | 


[.arvaryavi ?] * mahtpálo (5) lokànugrahatetparah | 
. nimé tato raja lok . . jani . . . (6) vat | 8 
Cakāra *...r&àjyar snb vithdadhikarh Éatam || 


. Tasmad Bahubali bhübhrt [pu]nar dhairyyavisaradah | 


Krtarh ca krti- (7) nä tena rajyarh virha[bdTikarh 5 Katam | 


- Tato Raghupati[r] * bhüpah surüpo nttivi[kramah] | 


[Caküra] . . . [tari] rájyum va[rga]- (8) virnénttararh Katam || 


. Ta[sya] vi"... arhra[tya]po * mahabalah | 


Virhéabda[ny] . .. . [rajyarh]..... kr[tam] || - 


. (9) Tatas Candrodayo nama bhüpálah sidhusammatah | | 4 


Saptavirndati vargapi rajyam &tmasátkrtam ° || 


Bhuvi non aur [parhoábdáni] 1° divarh gatah || z 


. Tatpaścān nrpavara .. - (11) caryasu visaradah | 


Cakara mati[marh] xijydm abdani Gite » 


. Rithbhyappo bhüpatis taam&o caran dana . 12) tih | i 


Tryadhikarh virháad abdāni rājyarn ponya P ll 


. Küverümi ” tato devi danadila . 


(13) Saptabdani tato rajyarh Gal ga n || 


. U[mavirya]patis 1 tasyas tato bhüpo ’tiniti<min |> 


<Rā-> (14) jyar virháati vargini cakāra mahimalcti 1« | 


. J[u]gnah[vayas 4. bhü]bhrt sarvasatvahitürthakrt | 


Ba[pte] <sathva-> (15) tsarány evarh tadā rajye pratigthitah || 
< Tho namo looks His Trap cau kua. 
* [Possibly the trup reading may be Pwrvarthe 'pi.] 
* [For vat Professor Johnston gives an alternative kom.) 
t [A ponsfble reading here is cakiwdrishtapo. There is no clear traco of a long vowel after 


the first r, and ri would be a mistake for ri.] 


5 Alternatively the reading in d is vimêidhikam, in which oase there is no word for “ year” 
sole Erosamably read og ventis A 
* [Traces of the eight letters of the first pada survive. pes et i ha ya 


sya, the fourth si, tho last two apparently desad.] 


* [The first syllable of this pide is possibly sam, the second perhaps ka] . 
* [As tho rubbing shows, the true reading js definitely texHmastikrias.] 
1° [There seems to be no trace of a vowel f on the rubbing.] 
M [Possibly K@eerdpi.] .! Read ?sarjitam in d. 
13 [The first two letters of this pida look more like Gsppa-. Possibly, too, ths stone-outter 


has omitted a wisarga before patis. 


that the poet wrongly took makina as a fem, vowel-stem.] 


^ Mahimäkrii is an odd compound. [Obar Tint verae Ald [sonata on latter) vga 
A Tf the pillar has been correctly read in a, tt shouki read Jugnaheagas.. [It has Juguakceyes 


tato bübhrt.] 
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17. Lankinadma !* tato raja krtva vargadvayarh krti.| 
Rajyarh v[ipu] >”. (16) virah kramena tridiv[ah]itah * || 
18. Kathyate vargasarhkhyütre devün&rh kulakartyņārh | 
Ktegim bhübhrtàrh n[ü]n[arh] (17) sahasrarn gaddaá&dhikam 1° || 
19. Tatpaácád apare kale punyalakgmiyuto bali | 
Dveh Candran&mako dhimarm (18) yo 'bhüt bhübhrtám patih *° | 
20. Nrpaikottaraéatarh jitva puņyato bahudalina | — 
_ Prakarakhatasarnyuktam (19) nagará[bhfga]narh krt&m * || 
21. Tena nigpadya nagararh svarggasaundaryahasinam | 
Parhceapamo&ásd abda- (20) ni krtarh rájyar yasasvinā * || 
22. Rajacandras tatah ártmarh virhéavargüni rajyakrt | 
. Evar svargasukharh (21) jfi&tvà divam y&to mahipatih || . 
23. Taaman navabdiko rêja [K]élacandro ? mahardhikah | 
Krtva kirttimayi<rh> (22) malljam svargar y&to ‘tinitiman || 
24. Devendreva Ba[kr]o ** 'bhad Devacandro mahipatih | 
Tato dvavirhdavargani (23) réjyarh krtv& tu svargabhak || 
25. Saptavargikas tasmád ** Yajfiacandrah prakirttitah | 
Candrabandhus tato loke gatsa-(24)mvatsararajyabhak || 
26. Prthivyam uditaá candro Bhümicandràs ** tato ’parah | 
Sapta samvatearüny eva rajyam punyens (25) ta nitavan 27 || 
27. Caturvirhdati vargàni rájyarh sarhbhujya nitimàn | 
Bhüticandras tato y&to divyarh sukham avüptaye || 
28. (26) Niticandras tatah khyato nityutsdritavigrahah | 
Parhcaparhcadad abdani so "bhüd raja Mahendravat || 
29. Abdatra-(2T)yikas tasmad ** Viryacandro nareévarab | . 
[Ta]to dv&daáa vargani Pritjcandro mahipatih || 
30. Sapte <sa>rhvatearany a-(28)amat Prthvicandrena bhübhujà | 
Rajyopabhogam sambhuktarh nityam dharmánuvarttinà || 
™ [The rubbing seems to give Linki”. Tho first vowel is a short curve above the Z to the 
' right, somewhat like the f in aphia? m the inscription of Yasovarman, Hne 12 (F.I, xx, p. 48.)] 
[The stone seems to have prapa-.] 
18 Yn d possibly iridisaA gita ; m any oase read iridiwan galah, 
19 baddabadhikam presumably means “ + 60 ", not * -+ 18”. In cither case it is not clear 
how the total’ls made up from what oan be read of the insortption. 
* The reading in 5 looks like yo Skis bh", and tt is not certain what the correct reading is. 
[The stone certainly has yo bhai ba^, but a syllable is lacking to make up the metre.] 
=. Pada a is hypermotric. In d the consonant fourth letter is either bh or s, and the next 
syllable should contain either r or because of the followmg na, but looks more like sea than 


anything else. The reading adopted seems the only possible one, though abAgpana m this sense 
is unrecorded. [The rubbing 1s in favour of reading sagardetiranam, which may be an error for 


nagararütranam. | 

eka ee MN 

P The b in Kalaoandro n badly formed, but the reading ıs defintely not Balacandro ; 
Ralacandro is just possible. , 

M Road Devendra iva Sakro. 5 [A syllable is lacking in this påda.] 

Read Bhinicandras. 4 

*' Line 26 begins tasas, but ia is marked above for erasure. [Line 26 begins aaaiavásh.] 

™ [This pada is a syllable short] 
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31. Jagaddhrtirh karoty a[amā] <d> Dhr-(29)ticandro naradhipah | 
Prajam apalayat tasmat trbhir ** vargsir divai gatah || 
32. Táanvayaprabhavarh sodasa (30) bhipatinash 
Candrabhirimayasasam *° iha Candranamnam | 
Triméa[dhjikam praganitani satadvayam * syad 
Varsani rajyasubha-(31)bhogakrtani nünam || 
83. Tatah paácan Mahavirah Pureppuranaresvarah * 
Tena dvadasavarsini dharmarajyam (32) kytar tada || 
84. Vrayajapnamapi [so] * raja dv&daáabdani bhüvibhuh * | 
Bhuktva rajyasukham viras tata svargopa- a aa ikan || 
35. [Bevihreh] bhüpatis tasmat smrto *5 dvadadakarsikah 26 
Rajyasampatsukham tena bhuktam Mavukaghatina ?" || 
36. (34) Kaitirh rarakga dharmena Dharmaétras tato nrpah | 
Trayodaáabdasampirgne svargam ya[t]o maharddhikah || 
37. Bhaktim&n iva bhaktya (35) vai 28 yo vajriva mahibhrtam | 
Vajraáaktis tata 3° [kh]yato raja devanvayodbhavah || 
38. Pratipalya jaget sarvarh rájyarh s0-(36)daga 4° vataaram | 
Danadiladisamyukto devalokarh sa yatavan || 
89. Sridharmajayasarnyukto lokinugrahatatparah | 
(87) Tatpaácád abhavad dhirah Sridharmavijayo nrpah || 
40. Settrimáad abdany upabhujya rajyarm 
Dharmena nityà ca jayens caiva | 
Ratna-(38)trayanusmaranabhiyogat 
Sa devalokar Tusitam prayatab “ || 
41. Narendravijayen&pi tatputrena mahipat<eh> 41 |- 
(39) Navamasadhikarn rajyam bhuktarh varsadvayarh sata || 

* Read iribhir. ! 

** A character has been erased after istneaga. In a reed Iétaeaya prablavairayodadabh&pa- 
adm, and note a short before ir. In b read °yasastm. [We chould reed ?podaáa. The emandation 
-trayodada- would gratuitously introduce a short aylisble before tr- and make the pida a syllable 
too long. The better course is to read podaśa and risk the ppesibility that the author's reckoning 
was wrong; moreover, he may have intentionally omitted the names of some kings who wore 
too insignificant for mention.] 

ti [Read $aladsayom.] 

= Just possibly one should read Pwrempura-, instead of Pyreppura-. [The rubbing definitely 
gives Purempura-.] 

» The insoription in a has Vrayajapnámapi so, with marka above pi to out it out. It should 
probably read Vrayajapsdmako. Per ET Read °ndmdpi yo raja. The 
pada is hypermetric.] 

H [The rubbing gives bhovibhuh. | 


*5 [In a the name may be read as Doviarea. In b the lotters on the stone may be read as 
either smio or nil; they should be ewwrio.] 

9 Read ^wrgibak. 

n Mawika may be a proper name or a word mdiceting kinship. 

© Possibly yo, not vas. 

» Read talah, — '5 Road godaáa. 

*! [The stone has proydt, with a final ¢.] 

* Mahimat. is also possible, and there may be a r or # below p or m. ‘One would expect 
malibheid. [The rubbing gives maAtpat-, with possibly faint traces of -a&.] 
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42. Téinvayah samabhavad vijitárivargah 
Saktitrayapra<na> “-(40)yalabdhamahapratapah | 
Yo Vajraáaktisutaviranarendracandrah 
Sridharmacandramahimaprathitaprabhavah * || 
43. Srimi-(41)n godaga “8 vargini bhuktvà rajyaériyarh nrpah | 
Datva sutavare r&jyarh paścāt svargarh prayatavan || 
44, Yas tateu-(42)tarh ** prapatabhüpatimaulimàlà- 
Ratnadyutiprasarararhjitapadapadmah | 
Anandacandra bhuvansikayaéo-(43)’tituhga 
Anandayarh jayati vairitamovibhtima 4? || 
46. Dane Karnnasamo raja satyenapi Yudhisthirah | 
(44) Pradyumnaiva “ rüpena tejasà bhanuvad bhuvi || 
Tena  mahárájüdhir&jena ^ parahitoteukadhiyà ^ svara-(45)jyaprathama- 
sarvateareteh prabhrti y&vad à navamabdat svakrtaküritánumoditàni 
Sucaritàni Ba-(40)tvànàrh daráanapr&bodhànumodanapunyavistaram icchata 
pravakgyarhte || 
46. Anandodayanimano vihara-(47)neka karitah | 
Dasadasibhih sampann&h kgetragomahigaih saha || 
4T. Sugatabodhisatvànàrh (48) Cund&din&rh ca daktitah | 
Pratimidhatumaccaityah karita raukmarajatah || 
48. Ritimayani bi-(49)mbàni kansatamramayani ** ca | 
Káritàni munindrasya bharasamkhyapramánstah || 
49. [Paéa]daru-(50) mayaneka 5? puste[ó]ailàs *' tathaiva ca | 
Sugatapratimah saumyah karités [8&]dhuoitrit&h 5t || 
50. [Mrtpa]. * (61) kptasarnkhyani bimbàni caityakarmanah | 
Saddharmapustakaés capi lekhità bahudéah sata || - 
51: Sau-(52)varnnarajatanekan padman sadratnakarnnikan | 
Nityarh érīdhātupūjārtham adad bhüpo ’tidéraddhaya | 
52. (58) Dadau prahrstah suviéuddhacetasa ** 


a [At tho erid of line 39 thero seems to be a fant trace of ma) 

44 [Beo note on v. 15d above, p. 374. Apparently our poet treated Sridharmacandra as a 
nominative. Of. notes on v. 620, p. 379, and an v. 646, 1b. 

45 Read podasa. i 

44 Tt should presumably be tatsutah. 

f! [Apparently to be corrected to -vibhamd.] 

4 Read Pradyumna iva. 

o Read Kameya°. 

** Paáadárw may be the name of a pertioular kind of wood, or it may be a compound implying 
images made of leather (?) and wood. ‘[Read in a maytinektA or maya naikih (soe above, p. 367 
n. 1)] 

9. Pusa is presumably “ plaster ” here, and sala “ stone ”. 

“4 [The stone has kiritdsddau’. Read biritas.] 

® The rubbing shows myipahd with the Ad marked for omusion; the following character 
is only family indicated on the rubbmgs. Perhaps Mrtpake’®. [The reading of the rubbing 
seems to be mrisamAd’.] 

V [The rubbing seems to give *ueisuddka? by error. | 


z 
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Saddharmapüjàrh prati tandakin *5 bahün | 
Dine dine sarvajanà-(54)numoditàn 
Nar&dhipo dharmakathanuragatah || 
53. Laubapatrany anekani eannetracivatini 5* ba | 
Na-(55)ndidedagatinirh oa bhikgün&rh gauravad dadau || 
54. Danaparamita hina mā me bhavatu jantugu | 
Taamad upase-(56)kenapi sarvasatvahiteginà || , 
B5. Parhcddadbrahmandvasarh kgetrabhrtyasamanvitarh | 
Vüdyavüdakasamyuktarh ka-(57)ritam mathacatustayam || 
56. Bomatirthadvijávàse mathaá cánandam&dhavab | 
Anandeévaranimipi 5* (58) Naulakk[e] ca matha smrtah °° || 
57. Pilakkavanak[u]hve "pi Domagho pürvanamakau *° | 
Vithika vividharam <ah >“ (59) kàrit& setusarnkrama ** || 
58. Pratyaharh bhakta£álàyár sada satrath pravarttitarn | 
Ativadhy&ó ca kirunya- *(60)5 pránino mocitisadah * | 
59. Da[rh]kahga margahga d[u]vàrasarmjfiite 
Bhirokansaulakkalavarakahvaye | 
Pundi-(01)5gasomahvayasarnghasamjfiikau 
Man&pavüpy[au] ** nijakh&ns bhüpatih ** || 
60. Pürvar&jakrtà ye'pi devapra-(62)sidatirthika <h> “7 | 
Nastaé nispaditas tena sarvatha dhimata punah || 
61. Dharmāsanarh hastiniko-(63)ttamaika 
Bhüpena netrojvalacivaréni | — | 
Bhikgvüryasarhghasya hi na[y ]itàni ** 
Deo Éilà-(64)meghanaradhipasya || 


u None of the recorded meanings of tasdaka fits here; possibly for tandacts. [The actual 
reading of the rubbing seems rather to be wamtaküs, though the'letter below # is not cloar. 
Vaxjaka, '' eharo " (found in Sanskrit and Kanarese lexx. ; from 4/vax, whence Hindi bans) 
coma in the seneo of a holding or portion of land forming part of en ostato in tho YAGATA 
Rümaoandra's Thana grant of 1194, (M.I. xin, p. 199).] 

44 The first certain instance of neira in the sense of mik ; af. Raghuvamsa, vil, 86. 

5 Read “Miaisina. EE 

= [The p has been almost entirely out out] 

a [Read mathah.] Apparently these two majhas are in addition to the four of the previous 
Verne, - : - ‘ 

In a presumably read ‘vanabihve, and in b read °ndmake. [The reading of the rubbing is 
possibly “vagakuhve and Dawmaghe. | 

#1 [Tho -4 of the last syllable is fairly oertam ; and the stone-cutter probebly did not add 
-À to it] 

** Saskkramü, feminina, is odd ; or should tt be °sashbramih ? [The latter alternative is 
preferable. | s 

€ .4. is missing through breakage of stone. 

H Read sada, as mocitdsadih as a compound 1s hardly posmble. [Also read mood.) 

“ [The rubbing gires -wêpyo.] 

“ Read sicakhina. 4 

Read “tirikikah in b. [Tirthibth can only mean “ heretics”. Probably the poet meant to 
write tirtha kk, in the sense of tirthak.] 

* I do not know if Aastimeb3 is to be taken literally. In b read netrojjeala®. Nayitans in o is 
odd, and dépitimi would be better. 


foi 
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62. Vikhyataéauryagunadharmayaésonuragad 
Devandaja-(65)nvayasamudbhavaparthivasya | 
Sritamrapattananaradhips bhaktinamro ** 
Dhenda[rh] dadau sva-(66)tangy&m paramadarena || 
Aparar ca | : 
63. Anandacandrakgitiparthivasya 
Stidharma-(67)rajandajavarhéajasya | 
Srutv& vaco dharmahitàrthayuktarh 
Éauryánvayatyügagun&[dh]i-(68)karh ca || 

64. Bhaktipranimens prakurvatajfiaim 
Saivàndhravaréodbhavapárthivena | 
Srima . . 7° (69)nodhiramaharddhikena 
Kalyànamitratvam upagatena || 

65. Vàpivihárau tvaritena (70) krtv& 
Sripattenatmiyamahipradeée | 
Striratnadhenda svasutatibhaktya 
Sarhpresite-(71)hisamabhitiyukta || -iti 7 


(line 72) éri [ki]rttisarnpüi[rpa] vijaya 
(line 73) ekadasame *bde 


[TRANSLATION 
(Verse 4) . . . the king [reigned] 120 years. (V. 5) [There was] a -king . 
zealous in doing kindness to the world; he reigned afterwards for 120 sodri 
(V. 6) Then ... a king named . . . reigned for 120 years. (V. 7) After him 
again [was] King Bahubali, eminent for ‘stoutheartedness; that able man 
ruled for 120 years. (V. 8) The king Raghupati, fair of form, heroic in policy, 
reigned . . . 120 years. (V. 9) His... puissant... reigned [1]20 [years]. (V. 10) 
After him [was] a king, Candrodaya by name, approved by the good; he 
held the kingship for 27 years. (V. 11) The Annaveta kings, bestowing bounty 
in manifold wise, after experiencing worldly pleasure on earth for 5 years 
went to heaven. (V. 12) After that an excellent king . . . eminent in religious 
practices, possessing wisdom, reigned for 77 years. (V. 13) After him, King 
Rimbhyappa, practising bounty . . . reigned in righteousness for 23 years. 


* One must understand that "marüdhpo bhaktnamro, which is impossible metrically, is 
indicated. 

No doubt Arimanmano®. [Apparently Alanodhira is the king's name (s0 trunalation, 
below). This name is rare; -but ib was borne by, og. the composer of tho Valfirpêjaiyam 
plates. | 

Tl The letter before tts is not alear, but is similar to the character found in the same position 
in tho bell insoription. [How and where Professor Johnston found the word i is not clear, for 
it is not on the rubbing. Anandscandra’s inscription ends with the word bhiiiyuktā followéd by 
three double daxdas, between the first parr of which there is a Garuda-symbol (seo Plate I), 
which is appropriate in the ediot of a king olaiming to belong to the “ Bird-tribe ". Another 
example of this symbol occurs, e.g. m Govindacandra’s Baheth-Maheth plate (M.I., vol. xi, 
pp. 30 f£).] 
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(V. 14) Then Queen Küveràmi (? Küverà), [practising 4] bounty and good 
deeds, for 7 years after him made the kingdom free from foes. (V. 15) Then 
Umavirya (4), her husband (1), a very politic king skilful in his majesty (1), 
ruled for 20 years. (V. 16) After him a king named Jugna, who benefited all 
beings, was then so established on the throne for 7 years. (V. 17) Then the 
able king named Lanki (1 Liki) after reigning 2 years, . . . a valiant man, 
in course of time went to heaven. (V. 18) Here is stated the number of years 
of the ancestral monarchs : [the number of years] of these kings verily is 1,016 
(1 1,060). (V. 19) After them [there was] in later time one who possessed | 
righteousness and fortune, puissant, sage, Dveh Candra by name, who was a 
lord of kings. (V. 20) He, strong of arm because of righteousness, conquered 
101 kings, and built a compact! (1) city furnished with walls and moat. 
(V. 21) He, possessing glory, having constructed the city, which laughed at 
the beauty of Paradise, reigned for 55 years. (V. 22) Then the fortunate 
Rajacandra reigned 20 years; having thus known the pleasure of Paradise, 
the king went to heaven. (V. 23) After him, Kalacandra (1), a very prosperous 
and exoeedingly politic king, who reigned 9 years, went to heaven after making 
[for himself] a garland of glory. (V. 24) Like Sakra the Lord of the Gods was 
King Devacandra, who then after reigning 22 years enjoyed heaven. (V. 25) 
After him Yajfiacandra was renowned, reigning 7 years. Then Candrabandhu 
enjoyed a reign of 6 years in the world. (V. 26) Then arose Bhümicandra, a 
second moon, on earth; he reigned with righteousness for 7 years. (V. 27) 
The politic Bhiticandra, after enjoying kingship for 24 years, then departed 
to gain celestial happiness. (V. 28) Then there was the renowned Niticandra, 
who removed strife by policy ;. he reigned like Mahendra for 55 years. (V. 29) 
After him King Viryacandra reigned for 3 years; then King Priticandra 
[ruled] for 12 years. (V. 30) After him King Prthvicandra, constantly following 
religion, enjoyed the pleasures of kingship for 7 years. (V.31) King Dhrticandra 
after him supported the world ; he protected [his] people, and then after 3 years 
went to heaven. (V. 32) The years spent in happy enjoyment of kingship by 
the 16 monarchs sprung from the lineage of the Lord, (Téa = Siva), who bore 
the name Candra and had glory delightful as the moon, when counted up will 
verily be 230. (V. 33) Afterwards Mahavira [was] king of Purempura (1); 
he then had a godly reign for 12 years. (V. 34) Also the king named Vrayajap, 
& valiant lord of the earth, after tasting the happiness of kingship for 12 years, 
thereupon enjoyed the pleasures of Paradise. (V. 35) After him King Bevitiren (1) 
is remembered as having reigned 12 years; slaying Mavuka (1), he enjoyed 
the happiness of prosperity in kingship. (V. 36) Then King Dharmaátüra 
protected the earth in accordance with religion; highly prosperous, on the 
completion of 13 years he went to Paradise. (V. 3T) Then [was] the indeed 
devout famous king sprung from the gods’ lineage, Vajrasakti, who because of 
his devotion was like a Vajrin (Indra) among monarchs. (V. 38) Possessing 
bounty, virtue, and other [qualities], he went to the world of the gods after 
1 Bee above, note on text. 
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protecting the whole universe in a reign of 16 years. (V. 39) After him there 
was a brave king, the fortunate Dharmavijaya, attended by fortune, religion, 
and victory, zealous in doing kindness to the world. (V. 40) After enjoying 
kingship for 36 years because of religion, policy, and victory, through practising 
remembrance of the Three Jewels he passed away to the Tugita heaven. 
(V. 41) That king’s good son Narendravijaya enjoyed the kingship for 2 years 
and 9 months. (V. 42) There arose one belonging to the lineage of the Lord 
(Isa = Siva), a conqueror of troops of foemen, gaining great majesty by 
ETE of the three powers,’ a moon of valiant kings, son of Vajradakti, 
the fortunate Dharmacandra, having majestically illustrious puissance. 
(V. 48) The fortunate king, after enjoying & prosparous reign for 16 years, 
made over the kingdom to [his] excellent son, and afterwards passed away to 
Paradise. (V. 44) His son Anandacandra is victorious, having the lotus-flowers 
of his feet ruddied by the outpouring of gleams from gems in the garlands of 
diadems of reverently bowing monarchs, exceedingly lofty in glory unique on 
earth, causing gladness, potent over (1) the darkness of foemen. (V. 45) [He is] 
a king equal to Karna in bounty, likewise a Yudhisthira in truthfulness, like 
Pradyumna in beauty, in splendour like the Sun on earth. 

The good deeds done by that Emperor, whose thought yearned for the 
welfare of others, from the first year of his reign until the ninth year, whether 
done by himself or caused to be done and approved [by him], because he 
desired for living beings an abundance of merit through enlightenment of 
vision and acceptance, will be declared. - 

(V. 48) There have been built many monasteries named Anandodaya, 
provided with men and women slaves, together with lands, kine, and buffaloes. 
(V. 47) There have been made golden and silver chapels containing images and 
relioe of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and of Cunda and others according to 
power. (V. 48) There have been made images of the Lord of Sages (Buddha) 
composed of brass, bell-metal, and copper according to the:measure of weight 
and number. (V. 49) There have been made many pleasing [and] well decorated 
effigies of the Buddha composed of.. . . wood, plaster, and stone. (V. 50) 
Innumerable (1) clay . . . effigies of a chapel-struoture [have been made], and 
also books of the Holy Law have been caused to be written by the good [king] 
in large numbers. (V. 51) The king with exceeding faith has constantly given . 
for the purpose of worship of the blessed relics many lotus-flowers made of 
gold and silver and having pericarps of goodly gems. (V. 52) The king, rejoicing 
with very pure spirit, because of his delight in religious discourses bestowed 
day after day many shares [in land-estates ?] approved by all people for the 
purpose of the worship of the Holy Law. (V. 53) He has out of revérence given 
many copper bowls and robes of good silk (1) to friars coming from divers 
places. (Vv. 54-5) “ Let not the perfection of bounty towards creatures fail 
me”: [with this intention] therefore he, seeking the welfare of all beings, 
though he was only & lay-worshipper, caused to be built four monasteries 

1 Vix. lordshrp, counsel, and enterprise. 
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lodging 50 Brahmans, provided with lands and servants, furnished with musical 
instruments and musicians. (V. 58) The monastery [named] Anandamadhava 
at the residence of the Brahmans of Somatirtha and also the monastery called 
Anandeévara at Naulakka are recorded. (V. 57) At [the place] called Pilak- 
kavanaka, formerly named Domagha (i), also there have been constructed 
streste, various pleasances, causeways and passages. (V. 58) Every day a 
session has constantly been carried on in the dining-hall; and because of his 
mercifulness capital offenders have always been released. (V. 59) At [the place] 
styled Dankangamargangaduvara (i) [and] that named Bhürokananlakkala- 
väraka (?) the king has dug two delightful wells entitled Pupdihga and 
Somasahgha (1). (V. 60) Gods’ temples and holy places built by former kings 
which had perished have also been completely restored by this wise [king]. 
(V. 61) A pulpit, an excellent cow-elephant, [and] brilliant robes of silk [1] 
have been dispatched by the king to the noble congregation of friars in the 
land of King Silàmegha. (V. 62) From love for the renowned quality of valour, 
religion, and fame of the monarch sprung from the divine Bird-lineage, the 
king of the fortunate Tamrapattana, making devout obeisanoe, gue [to him] 
with the highest respect his daughter Dhenda. 

Moreover :— 

(Vv. 63-4) On hearing the speech of Anandacandra monarch of the earth, 
acion of the Bird-lineage of fortunate righteous kings—{speech] fraught with 
meaning helpful to religion and abundantly marked by the qualities of valour, 
[high] deacent, and bounty—the king sprung from the Saiva-Andhra lineage, 
the fortunate highly prosperous Manodhira,! fulfilling his command with 
‘devout obeisance, entered into happy friendship [with him]. (V. 65) Having 
promptly made a well and a monastery in the district belonging to his fortunate 
city, he sent here with extreme devotion his daughter Dhenda, a gem among 
women, cx with peerless ornaments.] 


B. Inscription on Bell from Vesals 


This is a votive insoription on & small bell found at Vesali, near Mrohaung, 
Akyab district, Arakan, and now preserved at Akyab, in the keeping of U San 
Shwe Bu, Hon. Archwological Officer for Arakan. E 

1. deyadharmmo 'yarh akyabhikgo . . . yao atra * punyam tad bhavatu 
màtüpitrpürvvahgamarh krtvà-, 

2. càryyop&dhy&y&nhm -sarvvasatvānāň ca anutterajfian&vüpteye . ti? 

[Translation.— This is a pious offering of the Buddhist friar . . . May the 
merit that is therein be for the gaining of supreme knowledge by teachers, 
tutors, and all pratis, in oompany with [his] mother and father."'] 

1 It seems necessary to take manodhira thus as s proper name, ragarding makorddhibena 
aa anal ying t (o£ naradipa Pig HROe CO; above, verse 02). 
2 (Read yao clira.} 


3 [The letter before ti is certainly i, though of an unusual type, resembling e w. ‘A similar i 
letter ooours in Ins. O below, line 4.] 
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C. Insoription om Stone from Sandoway 
This is a votive inscription on a stone obtained by Colonel G. E. Fryer in 
January, 1872, in the-cavity of a hill near Ngalunmaw, Kwelu circle, Sandoway 
district, Arakan (vide Proo. As. Soc. Bengal, 1879, p. 201), and now on loan 
from the Royal Asiatic Society at the Museum of the Indian Institute, Ono: 


. ye? dharmma hetuprabhava hetu . 
i taimh Tathagata hy avocat 3 von ca yO 
3. nirotha evarhvàdi mahaérana || ` 
4. upüsak[a] * Ma[T]gà upása- 

b. k. [S&]koms[vamma]m akára- : 

6. yi = mátapitáku- : E 

T. gala || - 

. [Transiation.—“ The Buddha has declared how the consciousness-momenta 

arising from causes are caused, and how they are to be suppressed: thus 
spake the Great Asoetio. The lay-worshipper Mafga (1) [and] the lay-worshipper 
Sakomavamma (1) caused to be made [this object] for the welfare of [their] 
mother and father,” | 


Past IL Raery Coma or Tae Kwas or ARAKAN 


Only small numbers of early Arakanese coins in situ have been discovered 
hitherto, and the best collection-is in the British Museum, a representative 
selection of whose coins is reproduced in Plate V by permission of the 
| Department of Coins and Medals. The majority of them, figs. 5-21, are of 
the same general type : obverse a humped bull lying down with the name of the 
king above, placed in a circle with a row of beads outside ; reverse 4 pattern, 
of which more later, with the sun and moon above, again in a circle with a row 
of beads outaide. The bull, exoept in figs. 5 and 20, has a row of beads round 
its neck, the number varying for each king. Similarly there is a line of a varying 
number of beads below the pattern on the reverse. The shape of the pattern 
on the reverse shows a continuous development which, even without the 
dynastic list in Anandacandra’s prasasti, would enable them to be placed in 
chronological order. This list, palwographic considerations and the details 
alike prove Deva's coin (fig. 5) to be the oldest of the series. In this case, and 
in this alone, the bull has been placed in the centre of the obverse, and leaves 

insufficient place for the inscription, which accordingly has the appearance of 
having been added as an afterthought. Further, there is no chain of beads 
round the bull’s neck, but the symbols of the sun and moon appear, though 
now much worn and indistinct, on the reverse. There remain to be placed 
figs. 1-4. At the top of the obverse, squeezed in between the beading and 


[This formula should read thus: Yo dharmmk hetuprebhavé heturh tesih Tathiigato 
laa ea 
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the central figure on the last of these, there is an inscription of four characters, 
hitherto unnotioed, which is not as clear in the plate as on the cojn itself, but 
i8 far more obvious in Phayre's reproduction (Coins of Arakan, Plate II, fig. 11). 
. The first two letters give Deva, in exactly the same script as in fig. 5; the last 
two are not clear, but are probably candra. The reverse has the sun and moon 
symbol of the Candra dynasty. The manner in which the inscription is inserted 
on figs. 4 and 5 makes it probable that Devacandra was the first king of Arakan 
to place his name on the coinage.~ This reason alone is, enough to justify the 
conclusion that Taw Sein Ko was wrong in reading Kàlacondra on the coin 
mentioned above (p. 368f.). Fig. 3 is closely related to fig. 4 in general pattern, 
but has no inscription on the obverse; the symbols of the sun and moon 
appear to be discernible on the reverse. This coin must therefore be very close 
in date to No. 4, and may belong to Kala or Deva Candra. Discuasion of 
Noe. 1 and 2, very similar coins and in particularly good condition, is more 
speculative. The obverse has a conch-shell in a circle of beads; in No. 1 
the turn-in of the shell has teeth-like markings, absent in No. 2, and there are 
two loops of what is apparently a ribbon at the top of the shell, this feature 
being almost obliterated in No. 2. The reverse has a pattern, which is familiar 
to us on many of the more ancient Indian monuments, such as Sanchi, and 
which I have tried to show elsewhere ! to be a vardhamána. Tn the oentre is 
aù aAkuéa (1) with 4 disproportionately long hook, and No. 2 hss also a small 
crescent on the right of it, resembling the moon in the other coins.- For the 
vardhamāna in this foiin I may particularly compare the specjmen in the right 
hand quarter of the Gyigapatia figured on PL IX of V. ‘Smith’s The Jaina . 
Stupa and other Antiquities of Mutira,* which shows in the interior something ` 
like a bua on a stalk in place of the a&kuáa. Itmay be more than a coincidence 
‘that a good relief of a conch-shell was found also at Muttra, illustrated ibid., 
PL LXXI, fig. 7. If we compare the reverses of Nos. 1 and 2 with that of 
No. 3, is it not clear that the latter has developed out of the former? The 
relationship is obvious, and the close connection between the reverses of No. 3 
and Nos. b ff. do not allow room for Noe. 1 and 2 to have developed out of 
the. remaining coins, as, can be seen from the latest stage of the evolution, as 
known to us at present, in Nos. 20 and 21. With this result assured, we can 
then realize that the obverse of Nos. 3 and 4 is merely the shell of Nos. 1 and 2, 
turned the other way up and stylized with “much extra embellishment. 
Aocordingly ooins Nos. 1 and 2 must be the earliest of the series. This oon- 
clusioh is corroborated by a coin which is intermediate in type between Nos. 1 
and 3; there is no specimen of it in the British Museum, and I only know it 
from fie indistinct illustration in Phayre, ibid., Pl. IL, fig. 9, and cannot 
therefore discuss it in detail. 
As tegards the origin of this coinage, it is remarkable how few Indian 
coins present any analogy with it. One might compare the reverse.of NG: b 


1 JRAS., 1081, 588 ff.; 1932, 898 f£. ; and 1933, 090. 
1 Also Vogel, La Scwiptwre de Mathwra, PL LIV b. 
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with the appearance of a similar symbol on the Kulūta coin of Virayadas, 
reproduced on PL XVI, 4, of Allan, British Museum Catalogue, Coins of Ancient ` 
India; but if the latter is rightly assigned ta the first century A.D. there is 
a gap of some three centuries between them. The recumbent bull, presumably 
a Saivite emblem, is also rare on Indian coins ; of early one I can only quote 
the Mālava coins, particularly V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, i, Pl. XX, 18, while those of Sasinka (ibid., Pl. XVI, 12, 
and Allan, B.M. Cat., Coins of the Gupta Dynasty, Pl. XXIII, 14, 15, 16, and 
Pl. X XIV, 1) are much too late. 

The coins shown are as follows :— ‘ 

Nos. 1-2. The earliest coins, discussed above. 2 

“No. 8. Early coin of the Candra dynasty. 

No. 4. Deva Candra. Similar to preceding. 

No. 5. Deva. Earliest coin with the bull on obverse. 

Nos. 6-9. Niti Candra and Niti. There are numerous types, with two 
main divisions, those with the bull headed to the left on the obverse, and. 
those with the bull headed to the right; the emblems of the sun and moon 
are similarly transposed on the reverses. There is a large silver coin resembling 
No. 6 in the possession of the Archwological Survey, Burma, with the bull 
headed to the right (Pl. V, No. 22).* In the coinage of the other kings the bull 
is invariably headed to the left. 

No. 10. The smallest coin of the series, with apparently no inicription. 
From the type of the reverse it seems to belong to Niti Candra. f 

Nos. 11-13. Vira Candra'and Vira. The moon is to the nen on the reverse 
in Nos. 11 and 12, and to the left in No.413. 

Nos. 14-15. Priti. Moon to the right. „ 

No. 16. -Prthvi. Moon to the right. 

Nos. 17-18. Dhrti Candra and Dhrti. Moon-to the left.  * x 

No.19. -rmmavijaya (read Dharmmavijaya). UC 

No. 20. Dhamma Candra. Note the increased stylization, the absence 
of the bead necklet on the bull, and the curious shape of the hump. Moon to 
the left. 

No. 21. Reading of inscription uncertain. Note the curious shape of 


he bulls hump, only paralleled in No. 20; this is also the only ooin, 


showing the bull's tail turning back at the end, instead of under the rump as 
in all other casee. Moon to the right. 
[No. 22. Niti Candra. See above.) 


à 1 [This coin was presented to tho Phayre Museum by Maung Kyaw.]- 





Khimi Grammar and Vocabulary * 
By ROBERT SHAFER 
Ke is one of tthe most important Sino-Tibetan languages because of the 
extensive data it presents regarding prefixes, preserved in so few groups 
of that linguistic family. The Khimi desoribed here is a subdialect of the 
Southern dialect of the Khami language, Kukish group, Burmic division of 
Sino- Tibetan.  Phonetically it differs from the more oommonly recorded 


Southern dialect chiefly in the pronunciation of an original -a as -aw (as in 

English awe). 

. — "Despite the value of Khami for the comparative grammar of Bino-Tibetan, 
very little has been published upon it.” The discovery which led to the addition 
of the much more extensive data on a Khami dialect was made by C. H. 
Emminger, who began the interlinear translation of St.. Matthew in Mro. 
Angthang akahawih Matthaia tariteh* by Baptawka * to obtain additional 

1 The writer is indebted to Professor M. B. Emeneau for a number of suggestions on the 
cay i 

1 Previous sources on Khami — 

Phayre, Capt., '' Account of Arakan,” JASB., 10 (1841), 679 ff.- Vocabulary of Koladan- 
Koomi (N. Khami) and Mee-Koomi (B. Khami), p. 712. 

Letter, Lieut. T., “ A Note on some Hill Tribes on the Kuladyne River, Arraoan," ‘J ASB., 
15 (1846), 00 Æ. Grammatical Sketch and Vocabulary, p. 66 ff. (B. Khami).' : 

Hodgson, B. H, '' On the Indo-Chinese Borderers and their Connection with the Himalayans 
and Tibetans,” JASB., 22 (1853), 1 ff. Kami (B. Khami) and Kimi (N. Kham!) voosbularies, 
pp. 8 ff. 

Sidon, Rev. Lyman, '' Brief Notice of the Kem! Language. Spoken by a Tubs ii Atakan, 
Farther India,” J.408., 8 (1866), 213 ff. Grambatioel sketch, short Primo and Lord's prayer 
in Kem! (B. Khan). 

Lewin, Oapt. T. E, The Hil Trocis of Ohittagong and tha Dwellers therein, with Comporatio 
Vocabularies of the Hill Dialects, Caloutta, 1800. Vocabularies Kumi, eto., pp. 146 ff. Mainly 
after Phayre and Hodgson. 

Campbell, Bir George, Speotmens of ihs Languages of India tncludeng those of the Aboriginal 
Tribes of Bengal, the Cexiral Provinces, and ths Bastern Frontier, Calcutta, 1874 Khumi of 
Chittagong Hille (N. Kham!), pp. 199 ff. 

Lewin, Capt. Thomas Hubert, Progressics Oollogwíal Meeroises in the Lushai Dialect of ths 
Dæ or Kiki Language, with Vocabularies and Popular Tales (notated), Caloutta, 1874. Short 
Kumi vocabulary (8. Khami), p. 2. 

Hughes, Major W. Gwynne, Ths Hill Tracts of Arakan, Rangoon, 1881. Vocabulary ef 
Kames (N. Khami) by Davis, appendix, pp. iti ff. 

Houghton, Bernard, “ Kami Vocabularies” (8. Khami) by Zan and Bwin, annotated by 
Houghton, JRAS., na, 27 (1895), 111 (Large voosbularies, but not socurstely recorded.) 

Grierson, Bir George, and Konow, Sten, “ Khami” (B. Khami), Linguistic Survey of India, 
8 (1904), pt. 3, pp. 547-377. 

Obu Pe, “Tho Awa Khamis, Ahraing Khamis, and bros in the Ponnagyun Chin Hills, 
Poonagyun Township,” Gearus of India, 9. Burma, pt. 1; Report, appendix D, pt. 2, 1083, ' 

Be Myaing, ‘ "The Northern Hills of Pannagyun Township,” JBRS., 24, ps. 3 (1935), 127—148. 
Vocabulary of Awa (8. Khami) and Ayaing (N. Khami). 

* The British and Foreign Bible Society, Rangoon, 1984. 

1 Baptewks was a Loshei who learned Khimi, There is a short &ooouni of hi» life in The 
Bib in tha World, pp. 60-1, April, 1085. Despite the omissions and some garbled passuges, 
to be expected in an initial work, Beptawka seams to have made a very idiomatic translation, 
marred chiefly by some typographical errors. 
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information on the even less known, but linguistically less important, Mru 
language. He found that the language of the text was not Mru but very similar 
to the Kami in the comparative vocabulary of the Lingutstic Survey of India. 
Saptawka’s mistake in calling the language Mro evidently arose because Mru 
and Khami are spoken in the same territory. It has no connection with Mru, 
other than that they are both Tibeto-Burmic.},_— - 

The dialect of the text has been called Khimi because that is the word for 
“man ”, also the meaning of Kami, Kumi, etc. Phonetically it forms a slight 
connecting link with Northern Khami. 

The analysis of Khimi grammar may prove of value to recorders of other 
Tibeto-Burmic languages, which have too often been forced into classical 
moulds, which have given an erroneous impression of these languages. On the 
other hand, statements such as that of Sten Konow,? that in the Sino-Tibetan 
languages “ most bases can be used in more than one way, as nouns, as adjectives, 
or as verbs" have led uncritical readers and even students of comparative 
linguistics to infer that these languages make almost no morphological 
distinctions or that none of the terminology of classical grammar applies to 
them. ar ; 

There are Khimi roots which are, as far as known, only nouns or only verba, 
as dmi], “ eye ", which never means “ to see " ; or sting “to take in the hand ”, 
but never “hand”. Most verbs may probably become verbal nouns by the 
addition of nominal partioles just as in Latin. But that is & different matter. 
Because the Sino-Tibetan vocabulary and morphology do not fall into the 
same. pattern as those of Indo-European languages, the confused idea has 
apparently arisen that they-make no distinction between the various parts 
of speech. This is not true. Distinctions are made, but they are different 
distinctions from Indo-European. 

Thus meanings of space and time, which we express in English by means 
of prepositions and adverbs, are expressed in Tibeto-Burmic by means of 
nouns. For example, many of these languages do not say “ before him”, 
“behind him ”, but “ his before ”’, “ his behind ”, using the possessive suffixes, 
just as they would say “his house” or “ his wife”; thus Sbalti ngi dumuk, 
Ladwags ngå dun-la “my before”; Sbalti yar rgyab-la, Ladwags Ha: 
rang-ngi siing-la “ your behind ”.? 

This criterion cannot be employed in similar examples i in Khimi because 
that language has no possessive suffix, employing the same pronouns for 
eithet nominative or possessive. But there is another particle to show that 
the Khimi also consider space and time relations as nouns. Thus the general 
locative suffix ah, denoting “in, at, on ", etc., which is added fo nouns, as 
“ingah "into the house”, akhoh-aÀ “on the feet", is added to these words 

1 After Emminger had done some excellent preliminary work on the literal translation of 
the text, ho became engaged in another fleld and the greater part of the literal translation and 
the compilation of the grammar and vocabulary was done by the author. ` 

* LSI., 8, pt 8, p. 4 Also, idem, p. 6. 

* LSI., 8, pt. 1, p. 172, nos. 288, 289. 
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Gendhing space or time, as pdng-ah “ after " (denoting time) (9: 25),1 thung-ah 


“ inside, amidst ” 

There are "m morphological distinctions strange to Indo-European. 
No dative-acousative case exists in Khimi, but an ending is added to any 
noun or pronoun modified by a verb if that noun or pronoun represents an 
adult male; whether we say “he went to him " or “ he struck Am” makes no 
difference in Khimi, as both the direct and indirect objects would have the 
same sufix. But it would make a difference in “ he struck a rock ”, for a rock 
is not an adult male and does not take the suffix. 

There is a particle 14 which does not denote the agentive or nominative 
case, although it appears to at first glance. It is really a sort of spoken nominal 
comma. There is a postposition -vih khd which may be defined as a spoken 
verbal semi-colon, while vth is a verbal period.* 

The past and present tenses are not usually distinguished, but only the 
future. 

Other grammatical peculiarities will be found in the grammar and 
vocabulary. While the meaning of a few words and particles has not been 
determined and while a checking of the analysis with native informants was 
impossible, yet the text of 104 mimeographed pages is one of the longest so 
far analysed for linguistic material of a non-literary Tibeto-Burmio language 
and has made possible the determination of the meaning and function of 
nearly all the elements of the language found in the text, probably with con- 

siderable accuracy. 
^^ As some of the strange morphological features of Khimi will be sufficiently 
difficult for the Indo-European student, an attempt has been made to describe 
the grammar in as simple terms as possible and all features which do not 
require considerable explanation have been relegated to the vocabulary, so 
that the student may begin reading or talking the language as quickly as 
possible. ! 
GRAMMAR 
Phonetics 

There is no key to the phonetic system employed by Saptawka in his text. 
Consequently his spelling has not been altered. But from the Khimi corre- 
spondences with other Khami dialects for which we know the phonetic system 
employed, we may interpret Saptawkn’s system as follows :— 

à as a in Amerioa. 

a as a in father. : ° 

aw 88 aw in awe. Itis never a diphthong. 

ai as as in aisle. 

au as ow in how. 

ü as 1 , l 4 

1 Numbers refer to chapter and verse of the English text. See introduction to Vocabulary. 


* It is not quite that. It ts a sort of notice that that is the end of the sentenoe or very close 
to it, And ib retams its probebly original function of a copulative. 
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Other vowels as in Italian. . 
aise +s. 
- h= English A when initial in a syllable. But it ee a ‘glottal stop, 
the “ abrupt ending ", when final. 
` oh as in church. | 

ng always as in sing, never as in finger. In the latter case, ngg is written as 
in chinggangsatteh. 

kh, th, ph = k, t, p + h (aspirated k, t, gangs Sevan). 

q=t 

Other consonants as in English (with the possible € of 9 and r). 

Care should be taken to distinguish between h as the initial of a syllable 
and as a final, as several syllables are usually run together in one word in the 
text, as tukthehala. This is not to be pronounced iu-kàü-he-ha-ld, but iu-kah-eh- 
a-l4. In case of doubt as to the division of a word, see the vocabulary, where 
syllabic division is based upon a number of occurrences in the text. 

Saptawka is consistent in almost everything except the use of final A to. 
denote the glottal stop and of a and à. Where a word occurs so frequently 
in the text with a final A that it is almost certain that the word is.abruptly . 
terminated, the forms occurring without the A have occasionally not been 
entered in the vocabulary sinoe it would be misleading as to the true pro- 
nunciation. Where there is some uncertainty whether the word is abruptly 
terminated, both the forms with and without À are given. It is probably safer, 
however, to assume that when -h forms are given, the word is abruptly stopped. 
Similarly 4 is to be preferred to a. 

Saptawka occasionally fluctuates between medial + and e and between 
medial u and aw in recording words which originally had 6 and u respectively 
in the Kuki-Chin languages. A good example of this is thing-kowng, th»ng- 
kawong, and theng-kung, all meaning “tree” and representing Kuki-Chin 
*thing-kung. It is doubtful if this represents an actual fluctuation in pronuncia- 
tion. It is more probable that $ and u are more open in medial position than 
when final, i.e. approach in pronunciation e in met and aw in awe. 

Nouns 

-Khimi grammar may be divided into nouns and verbs as all other parte © 
of speech are modifications of these. It is something like the English division 
of the sentence into subject and predicate, although this statement should not 

* be taken too literally, as the parallel is not very close. 

-L Khimi does not distinguish between the nomingtive case béo an 
intransitive verb and the agentive case before & transitive verb as in many 
related languages. But it does note carefully, to the point of monotony, the 
non-verbal part of the sentence by the partiele fa Thus pun the nominative 
or agentive :— 

niche la Amd-te-ah manus pd sau dat vih “ they , him-obj. laugh emphat. 
do but v.", “ And they laughed him to soom ” (9 : 24). 

1 Denoted in translation by a comms (,). 
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naude 14 athau vih “ maid , arise v.”, “ the maid arose” (9 : 24), 

ani-nth la avang vih "they-dual , bright are”, “ their (du.).eyes were 
opened ” (9 : 30). - 

Abrahama la Isaka bung apeng vih “ Abraham begat Isaac " (2: 1). 

Tu, Isua Krista apengteh angthang ld hi kah vih “ Now Jesus Christ/a birth 
story , this like was”, “Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise” 
(1 : 18). 

Similarly 1:19, 21 (second phrase), 28; 2:5, 6, 8 (last phrase), 18 (last 

But la with the objeot of the verb :— 

hstauh bawibaws angghdnglang la kat pau bawi ai mang “ these all all , I give 
all fut. promise”, ' all these things will I give ” (4 : 9). 

bloh nauh Id khaisu kha “net pl. , leav-ing ", “ they left (their) neta "' 
(4 : 20). 

anche là kau vih duh “them , call v. pf.”, “ he called them ” (4 : 21). 

mülawng hat aniohe plak 1A, Anche lauh taugawi vih “ ship and their father , 
they go away v.", “ they left the ship and their father " (4: 22). 

dlawmg-td antohe atawh ataumg be vih “earth-, they inherit fulfill for y." 
“ for they shall inherit the earth " (B: 5). — 

us nauh-te ah dte chatping là pau uh hang, oh-nauh maw-ah nangche tuikeplung 
nau là kade uh hang “ dog pl.-to what holy , give imp. neg. pig pl. before thy 
pearl pl. , cast imp. neg.”, “ give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine " (7 : 6). 

kai ting chapato là aigupta pre ting kat kau hat vih me of son , Egypt land 
from I call causative v.", “ Out of Egypt have I called my son ” (2: 1b). 

Nang mazang sau he duh vih Aniche kandteh la, nangche la manauh vih dauh 
“ thou adultery do imp. not v. they said , you , hear v. pf.”, “ Ye have heard 
that it was said—, thou shalt not commit adultery ” (6:27). Here la follows 
nangche "you", the subject, but also follows the clause “ thou shalt not 
commit adultery ” which is the object of “ hear”, Similarly 5: 44, eto. See 
also 3 : 12. 2 

An example of the nice distinction between the nominal first part and the 
verbal second part of the clauses by means of the particle 14 is shown in :— 
nang-le ah makat-sasteh nauh-te ah la pdu-kÀA nang-tea khi-teh ngas-satieh 
thou- to ` asker pl- to  , giving thou-to loan wish-er 
nauh-la ahawt taugawt hang ) 

pL , turn away. not! E . 
“ Give to him that aaketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee, turn 
thou not away ” (5 : 42). . - 

In both phrases, the objective part of the action, “to him that asketh 
of thee " and “ him that would borrow of thee ” are placed first. 14, therefore, 
is not a nominative or agentive particle, but rather a’ sort of nominal comma 
to separate the nominal portion of the sentence from the verbal. 
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là may even follow the verbal particle khd to form a nominal phrase, as 

khims Amipéld belaschhobei chungvatia awong kha lä ansche thung ting meld 
prang-rau kha là guitdkatotd chungvat-ngang tdkawid lä khaisu kha, meanghuny 
ah lauh thang khá, akdlau-tauh la magang duh vih as nang mei “ man whoever 
sheep hundred having , they among of one stray-away-ing , ninety and nine , 
leaving, mountain-to go-up-ing, lost , seek not v. fut. thou 4”, “ whoever has 
100 sheep, of which one strays, will thou not leave the 90 and 9, and go up 
into the mountains to seek (the one) lost 1 " (18 : 12). 

The first two phrases above are nominal, meaning something like “ the- 
100-sheep-having-man-whoever ” and “ the-one-straying-from-among-them ”’. 

Similarly in 18:15, nang qawngah temei hawi duh sau kha la “thou on 
something good not do-ing ,” “trespass against thee”. Again nominal, 
meaning something like “ against-thee-bad-deed-done ”. 

The subjects of the main and subordinate clauses are placed together 
at the beginning of the sentence in their respective order, each taking l4, 
while the two verbs are placed in the reverse order in the following :— 

Tunsh-thüngah Heroda la khsmi blung-käha nauh lä aloh mdlatteh manduh 
praw kha “Then Herod , man wise pl. , word mocked know at-onoe -ing ”, 
* Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of the wise men ” (2 : 16). 

Since verbs and verbal particles come in the latter part of the sentence or 
subordinate clause, the nouns must come first in the sentence or subordinate 
clause, whether they be subject or object ; as 


tu- ld atu-saiteh nauh la luh kha Isua-ma | amiche te ah. chika plu-teh kah titih 
and, learner pl. , going Jesusresp. them- obj. word giv-en like thus 
antche nd-khd chaphu-kanawng-kasauh has dchaw là dniche ge vih dgawng-ah 
they do-ing, 888 and son , they bring v. on 
là amiche kins nauh bar khaddnita adang nau vih dauh | 
, they oloth pl. spread-ing, him, sit astride ? v. pf. 
“ And the disciples went, and did as Jesus commanded them, and brought the 
ass and the colt and put on them their clothes, and they set him thereon ” 
(21 : 6-7). : 

Where the object is a person, it usually does not take lä but only the viril 
objective 1 ending -te ah; as 

a EEE ETE opt ik Du i 
in lord of heaven man him-obj. appear-ing ”, ‘‘ the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a dream ” (1 : 20). 

bung kahi eenma an s kou bd when (bo) had called the wise men” 
(2:7. 

This particle l4 separates not only the Kaia part of the s from the 
verbal but the conjunctions, eto., at the beginning of the sentence such as 
tukdhtehngav-la “but”, dms-pd-la “whoever”, tukdhehah-la “ therefore ”, 


1 See below. 
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tunihpäng-ah la “ then ” tutau pāng-a la “ thenceforth ", tunih thüng-ah lä 
“then ”, tu-la “ then, and ”. 

là is also used, WANA Pi after words introductory to a sentence, which 
we should consider as adverbs or adverbial phrases of time and space, as 

tuns, kaitlh-ah la “ such time-at ,” “at such a time, then " (24 : 30). 

tutauh katuh-ah la “ that time-at ,” “ at that time, then ” (24 : 30). 

angninghilh kdiuh ah la “ midnight time at ,” “at midnight " a 6). 

dva Id “ now " (b : 44). 

amaw ah la “ before ” (25 : 82). 

vat-maw ah la “ hereafter " (26 : 64). 

And at the end of prepositional phrases :— ; 

pan sauteh kaning-ah la “feast done day-on ," “on (that) feast day " 
(27 : 15). 

khulowngpre ah là “ on earth ” (10 : 84). 

tusli ah lt “ into the sea ” (4 : 18). 

‘tunsh kàning-aÀ la “ in that day " (7 : 22). 

akengkung-a la “ about his loins ” (3 : 4). 

Davida ting la “ from David (until) " (1 : 17). 

dawngteh kaning ah la “ on the day of judgment ” (10 : 15). 

nangohe thohbeh katah ah la “ at the time of your departure ”, “ when you 
depart ” (10 : 14). 

ingchaw maw ah la “ before the altar” (5 : 24). 

Babulon banga mawsawng nahaiteh dng la “ from the carrying away into 
Babylon (unto Christ)" (1:17). 

After -teh, lä is used to form an infinitive :— 

nang nawngpur lauteh la gi hang “ thy wife to-take fear not!” (1: 20). 

Tt is also used after -teh as a past participle :— 

Simona (Petera aniche nä-teh 18) '* Simon called Peter " (4 : 18). 

It also occurs after hengid, he and he-thang, as in 10 : 14, 15, 19. 

The use of 14 is complex and probably not always consistent, just as the 
use of the comma in English depends much upon the individual. The main 
idea to bear in mind in reading the text is that the word or phrase preceding 
ld is nominal (non-verbal) from the point of view of the Khimi. 

-aH. ah is & general locative, added not only to nouns but also to words 
which we should classify as prepositions denoting space and time; as 

ingah “ (came) into the house ” (9 : 23). 

khulawngpre ah “ on earth ” (10 : 34). 

vang-nauh ah “in the cities” (11 : 20). 

khangst ah “ into a pit ” (19 : 11). 

pre ah ' to the land ” (15 : 89). 

diu ah “ on his head ” (26 : 8). 

pang-ah “ after (the people had been put forth) " (9 : 26). 

mawah “ before (in space) ” (10 : 32, 83). 

akengkung-a “ about the loins ” (3 : 4). 
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This usage of -ah is quite different from that when it is postponed to a 
verbal noun preceding the verb sau, the whole being verbal in meaning, aa 
katdphau ah sau “to offend” (18:6), kdchat ah sau “to cleanse ” (8 : 2), 
kalau ah sau “ to destroy " (22 : 7). ! 

The use of -a/ as agentive, as in 7 : 16, is so unusual that it may be incorrect. 

-mm AR. In the discussion of the use of l4, reference was made to the viril 
objective ending -ie ah which is added to the direct or indirect object of any 
verb except the copulative, if the object is a living person, particularly an 
adult male, as in 2 : 18, 16; 3:11; 4:6, 7, 12, 19; 5:25, 43, 44; 6:14, 
16, 18; 7:6, 10; 8:4, 11, 29, 81, 34; 9:2; and 11: 29. 

The direct or indirect object does not take the postposition -te ah if it is 
not & person, or if it is a dead person, a devil (10:8; but with -te ah 17 : 16), 
woman or child (2:14; 16:838), oman infant (for the latter is considered as 
a body, bung, 1:2 ff. ; 2:11). There are a few exceptions in the text, as “ to 
see a star” (2:10); “to beat upon that house (7 : 25, 27); "to cast to the 
dogs ” (15 : 26); “to choke the word ” (13 : 22). These exceptions may be due 
to faulty translation. f 

“ma una “(to take away) from (a person) " (9 : 15). 

-mu alone is used with nouns or pronouns with which the subject has very 
close relationship, as : 

atusatich là XwA-TR. matusatteh qaungah owng awng duh “the disciple is 
not above, his master ” (10 : 24). 

KAI-TB matawsatteh “him that sent me ”, le. “my sender " (10: 40). 

AMA-TE matusatteh nau “ his disciples " (12 : 1). 

SATHAW-TR alangsasteh-ing “ God's temple” (12:5; 91 19). 

But -te ah is also used to express this relationship, as in 17: 24. 

XAUB, the sign of the plural animate or inanimate, usually occurs directly 
before the particle là, and if two plural nouns occur before the particle Id 
it may be that only the last is followed by nauh, as l 

khimsi-pui ämaw-bang ldu-saiteh has dlet-thung läu-saiteh nauh la “ multitude 
before-side go-er and behind-in go-er pl. ,” “and the multitudes that went 
before and that followed (cried, saying) " (21: 9). 

Where plurality is already expressed as by avngmang “many”, nauh 
m&y be omitted, as knmi-put—awngmang “a great multitude” (2:18) 
but kAimi-pus nauh “ a multitude ” (21 : 11). 

-NA. The primary usage of ma is honorific, as 

Pilata-ma “ Pilate” (27 : 18, 17, 28, 24). 

Zohana mA ™ John” (8 : 1). 

Isaia mA “ Essaias (the prophet)" (3:3; 8:17). 

lsua-maà “ Jesus” (21:24; 23:1; 26:31; £:7, 10; eto.). 

Mosia-ma “ Moses ” (19 : 7, 8). 

Davida-ma “ David " (22 : 45). 

Pelera-ma “ Peter” (15:15; 26: 88, 35, 75). 

Zererma-ma “ Jeremy (the prophet) ” (27 : 9). E 
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bussawh-ma “ prophet ” (13 : 35). 
Sathaw-ma “ God” (19:6; 6:30). 

Dibola ma “ the devil " (4 : 5). 

anggau ma “devil” (15 +22; 12:22). 
Thawasang kakheng che mA “ angels ” (4 : 11). 
mangkni ma “ the Lord " (1 : 22). 


angchtlh ting äniche sausatteh ma-la “ he which made them at the beginning e 


God (19 : 4). 

piunt lapaa ma aie Bani E taka (13:41; 25:31). 

maawngkdu-ma “ elders ” (5:22; 27:12). 

anawngpus-ma “ his (Pilate's) wife ” (27 : 19). 
towmgmang kangteng-mà “ high king ” (25 : 34). 

nangche-ma “ you (righteous) " (25 : 35). 

ant-ma “ he ” (God) (6 : 30). 

amdche-ma “ their” (the dead) (8 : 22). 


This suffix is honorific when attached to pronouns Td may even be suffixed 


to the first person pronoun if the person is superior, as in 3: 11. 


d-ma, the third person pronoun, is probably not honorific, despite its appearance. 
-må is used in the text with some nouns where no honorific meaning could 
probably be found. Such occasional usage may be due to faulty translation. 


Examples :— 


dawsaw-ma “ enemy " (18 : 28). 

chhohbeh nauh-ma “ goats” (25 : 33). 

atauhbung-ma “ the flesh ” (26 : 41). 

khims dmih kangzu lawng nehia ma “ two blind men " (Rear): 
kmiche ma “ men (who revile you) ” (5 : 11). 


-mà also occurs occasionally in some very peculiar places, as thüngah-mä 
(17:5), which is probably an error for thtingah-la. This and other such 
occurrences are probably due more to errors in typing than to errors in 


translation. 


-mE -teh forms a sort of nominal past participle, as 
amasawi-jeh “ oath (thing som) ”, amdsaws “ to swear ” (5 : 93). 
pau-teh “ gift (thing given) ”, pdu “ to give” (b : 24). 
sau-teh “ (good) works ”, sau “to do” (6 : 16). 
kawng-teh “ reward ”, karing “ to reward " (6 : 1, 2). 
ving-tel, “ darkness ”, ving “to be dark ” (6 : 23). 
avang-teh “ light ”, avang “to be light ” (6 : 23). 
adawng-teh “ thought ”, adawng “ to think ” (6 : 27). 
akluh-teh “ raiment ”, akhuh “ to clothe " (6 : 28). 
bau-teh “ judgment ", bauh “to judge " (7 : 2). 
dng-teh “ faith ”, dng “ to believe " (9 : 2). 
asdewh-teh “rent ”, asdeth “ to tear ” (9 : 16). 
apu-teh “ faith ”, apu “ to trust” (9 : 29). 
thus-teh “ what (I) tell ” (10 : 27). 
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thas-teh “ what (you) hear ” (10:27). | 

nd-teh “ that which was spoken ” (2:17). . 

maneh-ich “ (person) possessed (by a devil) " (4 : 24). 

mathe-teh “ palsied (person) ” (4 : 24). : aam Se : 

In some phrases -teh follows a noun, and seams to form an adjectival, not 
nominal, past participle, as p i 
` katuh adoh-teh “ appointed time ” (8 : 29). : 

aloh ape-teh “ had bidden (him) ”, lit. “ word spoken ” (1:24). 

toh alang-teh “ hungered ”, lit, ** belly hungered " (25 : 37). . : 

tengpaw Aniche nung-teh “ star which they saw ” (2 : 9). ) 

But in such phrases, the noun -+ the v. root + -teh are probably considered 
as à whole, the phrase being nominal. U Pas 

Bometimed the nominal nature of the v. root + -teh is not so apparent, 


' as in Aniche taw-teh panga, translated “ as they departed"; but literally 


it means “ their departure after”, “ after their departure ”. 
' In otherwise somewhat obscure passages, the nominal or non-verbal nature 

of the word or phrase ending in -teh is shown by la following it closely, as in 
5 : 29, 80. : ` ; i . 

Tn a few oocurrenoe, -ieh soema to be used in the sense of a pure past 
participle, with no nominal connotation : 

thoh-teh “ art come ” (8 : 29), “am come ” (9 : 13), and “ came, departed ” > 
(25:89; 20:28, 29). : T ou 

na-kha ihus-teh “ said ” (1: 20. | 

In natah kai thui vih nangohe te ah which occurs frequently, as in 6:28, 
the meaning is ' (the preceding) statement I say v. you-to ”, “ T say unto you," 
nd-teh meaning “ statement”, . es 

-tch aa infinitive : nang nawngpus lau-teh la gi hang “ thy wifo take-to , fear 
not |”, “ fear not to take thy wife " (1: 20). c 

FALTE. -sat-ish forms verbal nouns when added to the verb root, as 

aiang-sastel “ prayer ”, atang “ to pray ”. ` 

koh-sasteh “ tribute”, koh “ to pay tribute”, . : TE 

akhuh-sarteh “ clothing”, akkuh “to drees ”. i 

sh-saiteh “ bed”, th “ to lie, to sleep ". . 

avang-satieh “ (body) light-er ” (i.e. the eye), avang “ to bo light ” (6 : 28). 

As-satteh “ the sower ", hs “ to sow ”. f 

ah-easteh “ reaper”, ah “ to reap ”. 

lau-sastel “ those that go”, luh “ to go ". 

raw-sarteh “ those that sell ”, zaw "tosel^., . 

gang-sarich " those who buy ”, gang “to buy”. 

tars-satieh “ scribe ”, tari “ to write ”, . 

mákai-sasteh “ he that asks”, makas “ to ask”. 

atdu-sarieh “ they who sit”, atau “ to ait”. 

dii-satteh “ the dead ”, dil“ to die tes ; 

dloÀ ape haw duh saiteh “ the dumb ” (lit. “speak can not-er ”), 
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aleng-satteh “ (money) changer ”. 

khe-sasteh “ accusation ”. z 

grep kdsawh-satteh “ grape press”. 

khoh khas-satteh “ footstool ” (lit. “ foot-put— ”). 

-tAUR forms nominal clauses. Where tauh occurs it is nearly always followed 
by lā, a nominal suffix. But except when suffixed to /4 and tu to form the 
pronouns “ this " and “that”, it occurs only after verbs. It occurs after the 
following verbal nouns in -easteh and -teh : 

7 SONO IUE dd; aaa dapes TU IRAN wild prO teats” 
(9 : 16). 

suda amd-te a neh-satteh tau la “ Judas which had betrayed him " (27 : 3). 

khims miüdng athi-kaththg kai ne-teh tauh Ia “ (I have sinned in) that I have 
betrayed the innocent blood ” (27 : 4). 

The only other cases where it ocours are after verb stems with the kä- 
or åk- prefixes, as , 

aka-kawi du boul masawi uh hang raw rawh 


not , swear ! not  at-al (5:34) 
fiema påu he. ka-au tau-la mdlangtawth 
what giveto command , offe | 


“ offer the gift that (Moses) commanded ! " (8 : 4). > 

kat ka-kawng tangki tauh vih “ in whom I am well pleased " (17 : b). 

MN A oN mang GARS I RA bako ip UR EAE Man Gama Tp 
(17 : 27). 

äkä-lau-tauh la magang duh vih ai nang mei “ seeketh not that which is | 
gone astray ?” (18: 12). 

ama kdthus tau vih “ he that was spoken of ” (3 : 3). 

tlung äniche ka-ngat duh iauh la “the stone they rejected " (lit. “ will 
not ”) (21 : 42). 

akih ah lung dka-gaws tauh das vih “ the stone is become the head of the 
corner " (21 : 42). 

mangkrih kd-nd-tauh vih “is the lord’s doing ” (21 : 42). 

nangchemd la Rabbi ka-nd-tau has awng u hang “ be not ye called Rabbi!” 
(23 : 8). 

There are few exceptions to the above rules. It occurs after adjectives in 

thengkung ka-sth tauh-la “ bad tree” (7 : 17). 

thengkawng akd-hawth buh tou-pdla “ a corrupt tree” (7:17). 

It also occurs in 

tangka guithungta tauh-la “ thirty pieces of silver ” (27 : 3). 

chaw aze tauh la “ tarea" (18 : 26, 27) (ohaw “ wheat", azs “ to wither ’’). 

PA-LA denotes indefiniteness, the. uncertain, as in dms-pdla “ anyone, ` 
whoever ", die-pdld “ whatever". Thus when the damsel addressed Peter as 
nang-pila, which might be translated “thou, whoever thou art" (26 : 69); 
and when another maid spoke of him to the crowd- hs khims pala “ this 
fellow ” (i.e. “ this unknown fellow ") (26 : 71). 
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dsang meta påla “ one hair” (i.e. “ any one hair”) (5 : 36). 

Israel nauh thungah pala “ any in Israel ” (8 : 10). 

dqang ting tavaw nauh pala “ the birds of the air”, ie. bird in general 
(8 : 20). 

alih has tusli nauh péla “ the winds and the sea ” (in general) (8 : 27). 

kans towong qastà pala “ (may) but (touch his) garment”, lit. garment hem 
only somewhere. 

hs pals “ one (jot or tittle) ”? (5: 18) and “ one aes (8 : 19), 
i.e. “any one (jot or tittle, or commandment) ". 

pdld also sometimes translates “ a ”, as in 8: 9. 

HANG-TA forms indefinite verbal nouns in the last part of a phrase, where 
ami-pala “ whoever " or dte-pala “ whatever" appear in the first part of the 
phrase, as 

amipala hitauh naude chapth kah apung asau duh hengtä la “ whoever shall 
humble (himself) as this little child ", lit. “ whoever this child little as face 
proud (?) not whatever , " (18 : 4). 
kataphau ah jai HENGTÄ la “ whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in me ”, lit. “ whoever this man enterer man little pl. among one any 
offence in do indus. ” (18:6). 

depala nangchea PERRA. HENGTÄ la “whatsoever ye shall bind op 
“whatever you bound thing-whatever ," (18 : 18). 

atepala nangche suteh HENGTÄ lä “ whatsoever ye shall loose ”, “ whatever 
you loosed thing-tohatever ,” (18 : 18). 

In these examples it appears that with whoever goes any humblenoss, any 
offence ; and with whatever goes anything bound or anything loosed. 

Similarly in 19 : 29, where khims quia “ every man who " replaces dmipala, 
and in 21 : 22 where diemes angghanglang “ what all”, “ all things whatsoever ” 
replaces diepala. Also after maubangah pala “ wherever ” (26 : 13). 

In 5:39, 41; 24:18, hengia is employed to give the idea of indefiniteneas, 
although “ whosoever ” is not expressed in the Khimi text, -sateh hengta 
_ giving the same idea. Similarly in 10:32, only it is -hatteh hengtà. And in 
15:17, tdbawng-ah kung-hengta “ whateoever entereth in at the mouth” 
“ mouth-at enter-something "', ‘‘ whatsoever " is expressed only by the dédit 
verbal nominal particle -hengia. Likewise in hawt-ghang-satteh hengta “ what- 
soever is right", “ good-reason—whatever” (20:4), and in eu-teh kai 
hengia ah athas nauh-la “ gathered season any in fruit pl. ," “ fruits in their 
seasons ” (24:41). - 

The -tä of heng-tă is the numeral “one”. heng sometimes occurs without 
-id but with the same meaning as above, as in 7: 8. 

XÁ-. The prefix kä- occurs when adjectives derived from verbs immediately 
follow & noun :— ; 

khimi kadi “ dead man ” (17 : 9). 

tus kade “ cold water ” (10 : 42). 
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mawi kachaw “ the first fish (caught) ” (17 : 27). 

pangletus kathu “ deep sea ” (18 : 6). 

thohkhakung kachet “ straight gate ” (T : 18). 

khimi kaqau “ palsied man ” (9 : 2). 

khimt kanaw kasaw “ sick man " (9 : 12). 

Amih kanung “ eye-sight ” (6 : 1), nung “ to see ”. 

khimi kaleng ““ great man " (5: 19). 

alung kaleng-bras “ great stone " (27 : 60). 

nawngpus kakhas “ wife (who is) put away " (D 31, 32). 

khims kahing “ the living ” (22 : 32), hing “ to be alive, to live ”. 

khims penza kühawih “the righteous " (23:99), penza hawih “to be 
righteous ". P 

khims kangthu “ foolish man " (T : 26). 

meanghung kasang “ high mountain ” (17 : 1). 

kasui soh kalang “ ravening wolf” (T : 15), instead of zoh alang. 

The difference between these kä- prefixed adjectives before la and directly 
modifying the noun and the non-prefixed predicate adjective after (4 is clear 
from 7:18, 14 :— 

thohkhakung kachet-a la kung uh “ enter ye at the straight gate”, “ gate 
straight-at , enter imperat." 

Contrast this with :— 

thohkhakung là pa vih kha “ the gate is wide”, “ gate , wide be-ing ". 

thokhakung la achei vih kha “ the gate is straight”, “ gate , straight be-ing ". 

lawnglang pala pa bau vih “the way is broad”, “ way any broad — is ”. 
laonglang pala akauh bau vih “the way is narrow ", “ way any narrow — is”. 

And again in 7:17, 18 :— 

thengkawng KAHAWIH heng là üthai HAWIH vävawi vih “ tree good — , fruit 
good always-is ”, “ a good tree bears good (fruit) ". 

thengkung Kasmi tauh-la aas là st vivawi vih “ tree bad — , fruit , bad 
always-is ", “a bad tree bears bad fruit". ` 

Cf. also: naude la dil duh vih “ the maid is not dead ”, “ maid , dead not 
is ” (9 : 24). 

A fluctuation between kā- and ä-kä- is found, as thengkawng ka-hawih 
* good tree”, thengkung kasih “bad tree ” (7:17), but thengkung a-kd-hawth 
“ good tree ” (7:18); deme ka-howih sauteh “ anything good done ”, “ alms” 
(6 : 1), but deme: d-kd-hawth sauteh “ good works” (5:16); blung kd-hawth 
khai “ to forgive ” (9:5), but blung d-ka-hawih khas (9 : 2, 8). 

kā- is also prefixed to verbs following pronouns to form a verbal nominal 
phrase ;— 

amita ka-makas “‘ who asks” i 

ami-la kä-maqang “ who seeks ” fr 8) 

ams-lt ka-takhüh-teh “ who knocks ” 

nang ka-lauh “ thy going ” (8 : 19). 

nang ka-ngas “ thy will” (6 : 10). 
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dlemet d-ki-hawth sauteh “ good works ”, “ anything good done " (5 : 16). 

dniche ka-nA-teh la “ their saying ” (6 : 27). 

Without the pronouns it is used in a relative sense; “she who ”, “ they 
the L eto., a8 

Kä-khai-pāng “ her alta ig put away ”, “ soho (is) put-away-after " (19 : 9) ; 
khim ovngmang dmaw ting Ki-awng nauh-la “ many that are first ” (19 : 30); 
Raka Ki-nd-hengta la “ whoever says Raca ” (b : 22). 

All the above instances of kà- may be interpreted as relative in meaning, 
as khims ka-du “man who died", “dead man”; nang ka-lauh “thou who 
goest ”, "thy going”, eto. But sometimes kä- forms nouns from verbs or 
adjectives where the relative sense is not apparent :— 

kad-lau ah sau hethang vih “ in-order-to do do to destruction” (6:17); 
dtabola kd-mdleng a ‘awng hethamg “in-order-to be in devil’s temptation ”, 
“to be tempted of the devil” (4:1). Also 5:34; 7:21; 8:2; 9:35; 
10:27; 17:2." 

VERBS 

Tense distinotions are largely indicated by the terminal verb of the sentence, 
the preceding verbs all being indicated by participial! endings, much as we 
should say “Going to town and visiting some friends and making some 
purchases, and then turning south and driving through some beautiful country, 
I at last reached Sidney”. One does not know until the end of the sentence 
whether the action will be past or whether the sentence will end “I will at 
last reach Sidney " or “ I am going to Bidney ". 

And even at the end of the sentence the only Khimi tense distinction is 
for the future, denoted by a. The present and past tenses have no distinguish- 
ing particle. Examples of the tenses follow :— 


Present Tense 

kat thut-vth nangohete a “ I say unto you ", “ I aay v. you-to " (5 : 39). 

kai manduh vih “1 know " (28 : 5). : 

kat ngai vih “I will (it) ” (8:3). 

hstauh bung nang lauteh l4 za vih “ it is not lawful for theo to have her ” 
“this person thou took , unlawful is " (14:4). 

baptis sausaiteh zohana vih “ (thou) art John the Baptist”, " das 
John are” (16 : 14). 


z 


Past Tense 
Ituh vih “ (he) departed ” (18 : 53). * 
matu-has vih “ (he) taught ” (15 : 54). 
antohe kddeh vih “ they cast away ” (13 : 48). 
chika pau vih “ (he) commanded " (14 : 9). 
niche qau vih “ they followed " (14 : 13). 
apeng vih “ begat ” (1:2 f£). 
lau vih “ came ” (24 : 3). 

1 Without distinstion of time. 
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Future Tense 


katche maleng vih at “ we will persuade (him) ’§, “we persuade v. fut.” 
(28 : 14). 

katche ang vih at “ we will believe”, “ we believe v. fut." (27 : 42). 

In the above examples, vih means “to be" in the last example of the 
present tense. Elsewhere it represente a sort of verbal period. The participial 
ending mentioned above is -kA4, which represents a sort of verbal comma. 
And -vih kAd is a sort of semi-stop or semi-colon. The following is a good 
example: tutauh khims la grep angkhaw sau kha, basung hat atakuiluh kha, 
grep kdsawhsatteh Alawngkhaw tay khd, ing kasang sau kha, tu, guisaieh nauh-ts 
a law hethang pau VE RHA, AMMA, pre dkalang-ah lauh vih dauh “ that man , 
grape vineyard build-ing, hedge with surround-ing, grape press hole digg-ing, 
house tower build-ing, and, husbandman pl.-to let for giv-4ng, he, land other-to 
go v. pf. ", “aman planted a vineyard, and hedged it round about, and digged 
a winepress (in it), and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and went 
into a far country ” (21 : 33). 

In the above sentence we see all the verbs ui in kAd until we get to the 
end of the actions dealing with the vineyard where we find oth kha, denoting 
a semi-stop, for the next action no longer concerns the vineyard, but the 
departure of the owner for a far country. 

vih kha seems to be used also to emphasize the finality of the action, as: 
anis a Oniche ne VIH KHA, grep angkhaw üngtau dniche kade vin KHA, dniche 
madil vih dauh “ him-obj. they cateh-ing, grape vineyard from they cast-ing, 
they kill v. perf.”, “ they caught him, and cast him out of the vineyard, and 
slew him ” (24 : 39). l 

It must be remembered that this sentence represents the action inflicted 
not on the servante but on the son of the owner and is the culmination of a 
long series of actions by the husbandmen. Consequently the emphasis on the 
force and finality of their actions. 

In a preceding sentence, which does not-represent the culmination of 
the actions of the husbandmen, we find wih kAd used in one instance to separate 
the action on a group from actions on individuals and in the second occurrence 
to denote the violence and finality of the action :— 

quisatieh nauh-ld, ons ting mawsawng nauh te a aniche neh VIE KHA, lowngta-te 
a dniche makhah kha, lawngia la dniche mddu vin KHA, lawngta te a alung-hat 
aniche kathu vih “ husbandman pL , him of servant pl obj. they tak-ing, 
one obj. they beat-ing, one , they kill-4ng, one obj. stone-with thoy stone v.”, 
“ the husbandmen took his servants, and'beat one, and killed one, and stoned 
another " (21 : 35). 

Here we find the action covering the servanta as a group ends with the 
first phrase terminating with eX kid. The next phrases deal with the action 
on each individual servant. The action dealing with the simple beating only 
ends with kha, but the action dealing with killing one servant ends with wth 
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khā because the action was violent and final. The third phrase of course ends 
with vih because it is the end of the sentence and of all action. 

Similar to this is the following : tawngmang la kadaw-thoh vih kha, ans ting 
plusth nauh mataw khd, tutauh khimi bawngkhuhsaiteh nauh-la kalau ah sau 
vih kha, dmiche vang-pala mas-sawt hai vih dauh “king , wroth becom-ing, 
him of soldier pl. send-ing, that man murderer pl. , destruction in do-sng, 
their city-any fire-burn v. perf.", “the king... was wroth: and he sent forth 
his armies, and destroyed those murderers, and burned up their cities” 
(22 : 7). 

Here the first vih kAd occurs after declaring the king was wroth, because 
that is the end of that matter (denoted in English by the colon), and the 
following phrases deal with the actions of the king which followed as the 
result of his anger. These are all equally important as far as English sentence 
structure is concerned (all terminated by & comma except the last by a period). 
But Khimi singles out one of them, the one where he destroyed those murderers, 
to terminate it with vih khd, because the action was violent and final. The 
last phrase of course ends in vih däuh corresponding to the English period. 
In 22: 7, oth kha again takes the place in the English version of a colon, which 
would be a semi-colon in present-day usage. 

In 22: 14 wih khá is used for contrast to separate the phrases in a parallel 
sentence. 

The above instances do not explain all the occurrences of vih khá instead 
of kha. Thus there seems to be a tendency to use vih khd in the first phrase if 
vih dêuh occurs in the last. . 

Daum. That düuh represents a perfect rather than a-time relationship 
is apparent from its use in kas nd-pd dauh la. This is employed where the 
centurion relates: “J say to this man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it." The 
above Khimi phrase means literally “ I say emphatically perfect ”, i.e. ' I say 
once and no more” or “ I say once and that is the end of it". Cf. also anat 
vih dauh “ (the kingdom of heaven) is nigh ”, 3 : 2. 

It occurs in the past to denote finality of action, as awng vih dduh “ (went 
and) dwelt ” 2:23, denoting the end of his wanderings. 

dauh with the future has an air of finality, as: bdngnetd-ah bangpoh a4 dauh 
“ shall cut (him) asunder”, “ asunder cut fut. pf.” (24:51); as if one were 
to say “shall cut him asunder and that’s the end of him”. Also in tudauh 
là gawteh has afaw di&asteh la awng as dauh “ there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teoth ", “ that , weeping and tooth gnashing , be fut. pf." (24:51); as if 
one said “there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth at the end”. Also 
laupang atawng-vih dauh “ (we) shall perish ” (8 : 25). 

vih at déuh seams to denote the future final termination of an action, as: 
law la avang-tuh bau vih as dhuh “ the moon shall not give her light ”, “ moon , 
light-not note v. fut. pf.” (24 :.29). 

oth dóuh occurs as the closing verb of parallel phrases as in “ He that 
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ST you receiveih me, and is that receiveth me receiveth him that sént 

me " {10 : 40). 
vek Lui aio cad Roc do Ra P GF a ud tame alent garan 
significance exoept perhape emphasis, as after the final verb of “ This is my 
beloved son, in whom I am well pleased ” (8 : 17). Aleoin 5: 87; 11: 27; 15: 32. 
Similar to this is the use of at dauh (6 : 34; 11: 28). 

BAU sometimes means “ let?" or the imperative :— 

* krows üngtau chdgau bau “ come down from the cross | ” (27 : 40). 

chang u hai bau äh “ watch 1" (27 : 65). 

àvos pau egauh-bau “ suffer it to be so now ” (3 : 15). 

` amäsawi he duh bau vih “ thou shalt not swear ” (6 : 36). 

kasohe-te ah mathoh chahla, hau oh-kanghu toh-thung-heng kaiche-teah makung 
hai biu “ suffer us to go away into the herd of swine” (8: 31). 

. luteh chika pau bau kaite ah “bid me come |", “ coming. word ee let 
meto ” (14 : 28). 

lauh mas bau ah “ come | " (14 : 29). 

kangndu ah thus bau “ declare |” (16 : 15). 

kot-iea behong bäu “ have mercy on me" (15 : 22). 

| nang lduh has mas bau “ gend (her) away |” (15 : 29). 

ndhas btu “take!” (18 : 16). 

tos bau “ tell 1" (18 : 17). 

But the meaning of btu is broader than that. It is used in the teachings 
‘of Jesus and others for the guidance of others, and might be translated -“‘ look 
you", “ mark you this”, “remember this". It may be so used with any ' 
tense, including the future, or with the imperative (4 : 7; 5:21,31; 6: 26, 28; 
7:2,13; 10:21, 27; 28:30; LE A 25 :4. 

bau also follows kah “lke”: tu-kdh bumi. “so likewise” (24:33); 
_tu-nih-kah bu mh “ likewise ” (25 : ui Used in thia manner the meaning of 
bau is not clear. Neither is the usage in 2:3; 10:2. 

- HETHANG, 88 infinitive of purpose :— 

chau hethang . . . pdu “ gave food ” “gave to eat” (25 : 35, 37). 

noih kathan... pats“ gavo drink ”, Lo. “gawe to drink " (05: 35, 91) 

auxh-hethong tus has baptis sau “ baptize (you) with water unto repentance ”. 

Ho UA UAM RETO ke 
crucified ” (27 : 26). 

kheng hethang dniche lauh-mh “came to see” (28 : 1). 

thus hethang Arche ahus vih dau “ did run to bring word ” (28 : 8). 

akhawh hethang anche makos “ they ask to touch ” (14 : 38). 

hethang usually occurs between two verbs, but not necessarily so “if the 
idea is verbal, as hung-huh hethang malengeatteh “ temptation to evil", ive. 
“ temptation to (do) evil " 6 : 18. 

The essential meaning of hethang is probably “ in order that ” as indicated 
by tang haw hethang “ that it might be fulfilled ”, “ happen can in-order-that ” 
(8:17). 
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Hm» may be substituted for hethang. Thus compare manduh hethang 
düng (2 : 7) with manauh he düng (2:8), both meaning “to inquire for the 
appear(ance) ". Other examples of he:— 

chawng he luh “ go to watoh " (2 : 9). 

sung he... apu “ be worthy to bear ” (3 : 11). 

khimichs Amih hat nung he buh amageng “ fast to be seen by the eyes of 
men ” (6: 16). 

nung he avang “light (v.) to see ” (5 : 16). 

mäzau he chinggangsatich ah mata " send forth judgment unto victory ” 
(12 : 20). 

akhas he chika piu vih be “ command to put away " (19: T). 

gauh he magang wh ai “ will seek to destroy ” (2 : 18). 

he, like hethang, need not stand between two action-verba: chaw ah 
he awngmang be vih kha “ the harvest is plenteous ”, lit. “ wheat reap-to much 
for be-ing "', i.e. “for the wheat is much to reap " (9: 87). 

The significance of he in 7 : 24, 26 is undetermined. 

HE VIH is a sort of imperative, as in b : 3-10, 21, 27, 36, 48; 6:5; 25:27; 
22 : 37, 39. 

In 17 : 10, it denotes necessity, but is not a command. The meaning seems 
to be similar in 12: 7. 

WA. The prefix mä- forms the causative of verbs, as :— 

thoh "go (out) " (9:24), but ma+thoh “ (the people) were put forth”, 
ie. “made to go out ” (9:25). - 

aiu “to learn" (11:29) ;" md-tu “ to teach " (5 : 2). 

' athau “ to arise (9 : 25), ma-thau “to make arise (as a dead man) ” (11 : 5). 
kawi “ full" (15 : 37), ma-kowi “ to fill " (16 : 10). ; 

Pk is a verbal particle occurring especially often at the end of sentences, 
particularly, but not exolusively, with verbs of saying. It denotes that the 
action or saying which precedes is emphatic, drastic, unusual, or noteworthy. 
In usage it resembles the historical present in English—but without implying 
anything regarding tense. It occurs in narration of exceptional events or with 
verbs of saying following emphatic statements, much as one says in vulgar 
American: “ I ups and pops him one, and he says, ‘I didn’t do it.’ " 

The emphatic nature of this particle in narration is particularly well 
illustrated in 27 : 26, 28-32, 34. It will be noticed that pä does not occur in, 
verse 33, because the fact that “ they were come to a place called Golgotha ” 
is not an iinportant or exciting part of the narrative and deserves no emphasis. 
Other examples of the use of this particle are to be found in 4 : 10, 11; 5:44; - 
T:12; 8:2, 3, 9, 15, 26, 33; 9:2, 18, 24, 29 30; 16:20; I7; 12, 15, 18; 
18:15; 23:4. ] 

The purpose of the particle is not clear in 10:5; 16:4. 

ATAWIEG is a verb, generally used in an auxilliary capacity, whose meaning 
or precise function does not appear clearly from the English text. It seems to 
mean “ to happen according to fate ” or “ to fulfil the prophecies ”. 
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In 8 : 29, kasnih hat nang dte atawng mei “ what have we to do with thee 1”, 
lit. "we (dual) with thou what dot”, it appears to mean “to do”. But 
this would be the transitive to the intransitive “to happen”, which could 
be used to translate aiawng in all other passages. And in the next sentence 
we find “art thou come hither to torment us before the time ? ”, indicating 
that the devils speaking felt that the “ doing " was rather a fulfilment. 

It is frequently used in prophecies of the future, in the form. atawng be vih, 
asin b:4-9; 24:5, 21, 27, 44; 28:52. 

It likewise occurs in predictions of the future in the following :— 

atawng duh ming (16 : 2). 

atawng raw raw vih (17 : 11). 

atawng bdu vih (17 : 12). 

atawng vih garong (26 : 64). 

atawng ngas “ (T) will (die) " (26 : 85). 

atawng vih (1T : 22). - 

In the following the present tense is employed, but the meaning is future 
in predictions: alawng wih (21:5, 81; 26:2, 45). ^ 

In ningsa thoh atawng vih“ (. . . the fig tree ; when his branch is yet tender, 
and putteth forth leaves, ye know that) summer is nigh” (24: 82), there is 
an element of prediction as well as of futurity, as the Khimi text has thoh 
" come ”, which in this connection we could only express in English by “ summer 
will oome ". < i 

In lauh atawng vih “ (the Son of man) goeth (as it is written of him)” 
(26 : 24), there is certainly the element of prediction,: but whether the Khimi 
Meaning is present or future is doubtful. 

In 20:18, luh tahang atawng-nh “ (we) go up (to Jerusalem: and the 
son of man shall be betrayed . . .)", it seems again that the going up to 
Jerusalem as well as the neh kha awng awng atawng vih as following are part 
of a prediction and are future in sense, particularly since Christ had taken 
“ the twelve disciples apart in the way ” to make the statement, and presumably 
they were not travelling at the moment, so the action would be future, not 
present. ` 

In all the above instances of certain futures, presente with the meaning of 
futures and presenta with possible future meaning, the usual sign of the future, 
as, is wanting. This is itself an indication that atawng has in itself the meaning 
of futurity, let us say the prediction of future fulfillment. ^ "E 

Against the above twenty-three instances of prediction employing the 
- future or the present with future meaning, and the two instances of lauh 
aiawng vih which we can explain as similar in usage, we find only the following 
three occurrences of atawng where we find past time in the English text, and 
in these same three there is no element of prediction. They are :— ' 

lav*~tawng wih “ (Jesus) . . . departed ” (24 : 1). 

lduAteh atawng kha “ (a man) travelling (... ., who called) ” (25 : 14). 

dü aiawng mh “ (our lamps) are gone out " (25 : 8). 
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These instances of atawng in past time and not involving predictions are 
too few for deductions. It may be pointed out that two of these involve the 
verb luh and may be compared with the two instances of Muh atawng vih 
in 26 : 24 and 20: 18, mentioned above. 


Compare also: Zerusalem vang tang atawng-ah “when they drew nigh 
unto Jerusalem " 21: 1. Similarly 28:1. ` i 
A sample of an interlinear translation may be useful to the beginning student 
of Khimi. It is a part of chapter 13 of 8t. Matthew, q.v. 
(13) 1 Tutauh kaning-ah la, Isua |  imgihumg ting thoh-khd, 
that day-in , Jesus, house-inside from go-ing, 

2 iwi gerah adu vih. tu, Ani-te ah khimipui awngmang nauh äniche 
aea side-at sit v. and him- to multitude many pl they 
thoh bawng vih; tukdhehahla, malawng gawngah adang kha 
come gather-together v. ` therefore, ship on board-ing, 
ailu vih; khimpus bawibawi nauk malang ah aniche l 

sit v.~multitude al pl shore on they 

9 adaw wih. tu, mAteh has chdka has chaka awngmang aniche-te ah thus 
stand v. and parable word with word many them- to say- 
Kha, tangas uh ohawii  hi-saiteh, chawti —_—‘It-hethang lau ah 

_, ing, behold imp. corn-grain sow-er corn-seed sow-for take 

4 lauh vih; tu,. äni hi-ich sdlua Olah la lang-ting-ah aqau kha, - 
go v. when he sow-ed while some , way-side-at fall-ing, 

5 tavaw nauk la tho kha chau-pang vih dauh; ‘tu, alah lä sathei alawng 
fowl pl , com-ing eat up? v. pf.; andsome, stony earth 


kangpaw mitang-ah agau kha, älawng thaw duh teanih prau gaw vih; 
stony(?) place-on fall- ing, earth deép not because spring up v. 


6 tukähtengailä, kaning athowng-lawng-ehah la bi khā, ` aze khāä, 
but . son was up when scorch-ing, wither-ing, 
T awng vih, angrüng awng-ðuh vih kha, dü mailing vih. tu, ülah.la 
be .v. root  havenot v. ing, die away v. and some, 
achau alih käā-awngteh thung ah agau kha,’ achau la, ting ‘kha, 
thorn which-had ^ in fall-ing, thorn , spring up-ing, 

8 lau oth dau. iu, Olah la dlawng hawibrai ah agau ka, alah 
i choke (take) v. pf. and some, ground good on fall-ing, some 
angchūh ting rezsi chungvasid, Alah la angchüh ting zezeið guüärukið, 
beginning from times 100 some , beginning from times sixteen 

some , beginning from ` thirteen and fruit come v. 
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9 dmepdla kanaw-Ehing kü-awng ld manduh nds2u; na-pa- oth. 
whoever ears whohave , hear ‘let!  say-emphatic-v. 


VOCABULARY 

The use of the nominal 4- prefix is not clear. For example in 16 : 4 khimi 
kangtha “ generation", but 17:17 khimi a-kangtha; chaw “child” 7:11, 
but d-chaw 15:26; kuh “hand” 15:2, but 4-kuh 5: 302 Similarly with the 
verbal prefix a-: takhith, a-takhih “to remove” 17:20: talawng, a-idlawng 
“to sawe” 27:43, 42. So if a word is not found in the vocabulary under 4- 
or ar, look for the word without the prefix; or vice versa. Also not all the 
forms with the prefix kä- have been entered in the vocabulary under that 
prefix, but may be found under the root form. 

Not quite all the words in the text will be found here. Some have been 
omitted because of a garbled translation in spote.! No doubt some have been 
omitted through oversight. But nearly all words have been given in the 
vocabulary whether the meaning was known or not. Some of such words for 
which the meaning has not been determined are probably morphological in 
function and the citation of all the occurrences of such words will probably 
prove helpful to future students in determining the various usages. 

The beginning student will probably have more difficulty in finding the 
reference in the text than from omissions in the vocabulary. For the division 
of the words and syllables in the text is not uniform and sometimes disguises 
a word or particle. Moreover, the numbering of the verses is not always quite 
correct, and occasionally a verse has been omitted in the Khimi text. Words 
of saying generally follow the statement made and will frequently be found in 
the Khimi text several verses down from the English verse reference. For 
the references in the vocabulary are always to the word in the English text. 
Except for words of saying, the Khimi word will usually be found in the same 
verse as that given in the reference or in the preceding or following verse in 
the Khimi text. 

In referring to previous statements Khimi is more logical than English 
in using words meaning “ that ” and not “ this ” as in English. Consequently 
" this" has not been used in translating such Khimi words, as it would be 
misleading as to their real significance. 

Not all the conjunctions found in the taxt beginning with tu- and Ai- have 
been given in the vocabulary aa there seems to be no limit to the possible 
combination of words and particles used to form such conjunctions. They 
may be analysed from the vocabulary and grammar. 

1 The prefix d- drops when directly preceded by a noun used as an adjective as 
thas" fruit”, but grep thai “ grape ” (llt. “ grape fruit 7:10) ; thot-du-thai“ fig” 7: 16 (thai dx 

“ fig tree ” 21 : 21). 
dasih “eye”, but konghousaas mik “ brother's eye” 7:6. 
ati “seed”, but chaws “ wheat-sood ” 18 : 40. 
dhuh “bone”, but alw-Awh “akull ” (Int. “ head-bone ") 27: M. 

Yot there are many instances where this is not a factor, yet whore d- is dropped. 

* Perhaps due to the stencil-custer and not to the translator. 
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The causative kas has not been added to the.verb roots in the vocabulary 
unless the particular verb never ocours without it, or unless the meaning with 
Aas is considerably different from the form without it. ` 

, Not all the occurrencés of a word are cited, particularly’ if it ocoura frequently. 
And no.réference to the text is made for some words or particles which con- 
stantly recur. But if the meaning is at all obscure, all or a large number of 
citations have been éntered. Doubtful meanings are questioned. Not all smal! 
particles whose meaning is unknown have been entered as there are probably 
a number of errors in translation and typing, whioh some of these rare particles 
may be. 

The meaning given in the English text has boen preserved in the vocabulary 
where the archaio nature of the language, or the meaning taken out of its 
context, would not lead astray a student of the language. In such instances 
the language has been modernized or altered to suit the context. 

The definitions have frequently been given so as to restrict the meaning of 
an English word to & known application of the Khimi word, although actual 
conversation with the Khimi may show that the Khimi word is used much 
more widely. Thus, khéng is given as meaning “ to bind (the loins witha girdle)”. 
Conversation may show that this verb is used for other kinds of bindmg. But 
it was considered better to give: meanings which the student-would be sure 
to be correct and let him find from experience how much wider usage the word 
might have. 

Bince Khimi is badly altered regarding final consonants and all vowels 
from the original Kuki-Chin language, a number of Lusei comparisons have 
been added from A Grammar and Dictionary of the Lushas Language (Dulien 
Dialex), by J. Herbert Lorrain and Fred W. Savidge, Shillong, 1898, in the 
belief that it might assist the student who knew Luéei, as well as be of some 
. interest to the philologist. Ludei preserves the original Kuki-Chin vowels and 
final consonanta but has lost the prefixed consonants preserved in Khimi. 
The Luáei word follows the Khimi entry, as khaw, eye M needle) 19: 24. 
L. kua, hole. 


KHIMI-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


A a awi-teh thus, EE 30. 
á, his, ita, their 18: 25; 17:2; abduh kanau täpawi, to, give ‘suck 
19:5, 12. 24 : 19. 


a, ah (at end of sentence). Seems to  Gbauh, to judge 7:1. Bee bauk. 
- be a sarcastic interrogative, similar Abung, heart 13 : 15.+ 

to English eh ? in the same circum- abéing, to appear (to one in a dream) 
stances, 11:8,9; 24:2; 26: 55, 1:20; 2:18, 19. 


62. | abu, to run out (as wine from & broken 
a-duh, to comfort 5:4; 9:22. . bottle) 9:17. 
a-duh-satieh, peace 10 : 13. abung, body 5: 29, 30; 6 : 22, 28. 


1 Some instances of this may have escaped the writer’s noie. 
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deha dpung, countenance 28 : 8. 

dchang-pre, branoh 13 : 32. 

achau, grass 14:19; thorn 13:7. 

achau alih, thorn 13 : 7. 

achauh, grasa 6 : 80. 

dchaw, child; colt of an ass 15: 26 ; 
21:7; achaw child 13 : 38. 

ache, to be straight T : 14. 

acheng, to hold a council; to consult 
12:14; 26:4; 27:7. 

achi-gang, hundred-fold 19 : 29. 

achu, to roll up (1) 23:5 (occurs in 
` achu-teh has atung-teh * phylactery t 
lit. " — pp. with pray pp.’ 

aohuh, to save, to hoard up (3) 27:6. 

adang, to board (ship); to mount 
(an ass) 14:23; 15:39; 21:7; 
to mount (to the housetop) 10: 27. 

adaw, to stand 27 : 11. 

adawh, to stand 3:9; 20:82. 

adawng, to think 18:12; to judge 
19 : 28. See dawng-teh. 

ade, peace 10:34; to be reconciled, 
to agree b : 24, 25. 

adsh, crumbs (of bread) 15:27; adth 
15:37. 

adoh, to appoint 27:10; 8:29. 

a eh, to resist; to strive 5:39; 
12:19. 

dei-paso, moth 6 : 19, 20. 

afaw, tooth b : 38. 

afth, chaff 3 : 12. 

dgang, leaf 21:19; 24:32. 

agang-a, outside 26 : 69; dgang, outer 
25 : 30. 

agang-bang, outside D : 26, 26 ; 

agaw, to become (1), 
27:4 


23 : 27. 


ages, shore 8:28; 13:48; 

aghes, to compel (1) 5: 41. 

aghewng-ang, to put a burden on the 
shoulders 23 : 4. 


aging, to be patient 18 : 26. 


agu, to trim (a lamp) 25:8. But cf. 


agi. 

agil, to prepare 25:41; 26:12, 19. 

dh, vocative 23:17, 19, 28, 27; 
occasionally added to the impera- 
tive, as 10:12; ;8:32; 25:6; 
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14:28. Of. also af, which is the 
ae sign of the imperative in 


accusative 20:17; 22:5; in, at 
(of time or place) 18:24; 24:30; 
(to change) into 4: 3. 

ah, to reap 6:26; 25 : 24, 26. 

ah, cock 26 : 75. 

aha, to rest 11 : 29. ‘ 

ahaws, to turn 5: 42; 9:22; 16: 28. 

ahawt bei, to be beautiful 23 : 27. See 

ahe (in tus ahe, to thirst) 5: 6. 

dhuh, bone 23 : 27. ` 

ahus, to run 10: 23. 

ahiing, to cover (as waves over a ship) 
8:24; to shake 24 : 29. 

aÀ-mu alu belegung, eagle 24 : 28. 

ah oh-koh, a oh-koh, the more, still 
more, in addition to 6 : 33; 9:16; 
18:12; 20:31; 27:64; 21:44. 

ah pus, hen 23:37. | 

at, future particle 7 : 7. 

as-2du, what! 26: 40. 

aka, to go across 9:1; 14* 34. 

akachat-a mäse, to clean 23 : 25. 

Gkachat-a sau, to cleanse (lepers) 
10:8; to sanctify 23:17, 19. 

dkAchüng, preservation or restoration 
(of life) 16 : 25, 28. 

d&Adang, to-morrow 6 : 80, 34. 

akah, return 12:44; 21:18. 

akdhawth asau, to heal 4 : 24. 

akahus-a sau, to enlarge 23 : b. 

akas-koh kah, to hang oneself 27 : 5. 

akai-teh, the ninth (hour) 20 : 5. 

aka khu-lang ah, (to fall) on the face, 
face downwards 17 : 6. 

dkalang, other, another 19:9; 13:33; 
khims akdlang stranger 17 : 26. 

akalang-ah, apart (from others) 14 : 23 ; 
17:1. 


dkaleng-ah sau, to make broad 23 : 5. 

akang, to take heed 16:6; to be 
ready 24 : 44. 

dkang-guh, covered 10 : 26. 

Gkang-gu ah, dkang-gu ah, in secret 
6:18. 
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dkanglung, white 23 : 27. 

akang-giing; old 9 : 16. 

dkang-tha, new 9 : 16, 17. 

akin, war; to fight apes to 
rebel against 10 : 21; 24:6, 

akduh, to be narrow 7 : 14. ; 

akaw, to open 27 : 52. 

akaw phau, to rend (as rooks) 27 : 5l. 

akeh, loaf (of bread) 14:17, 19; 
15 : 34, 36. 

dkeng kahawih, to be blessed 5 : 3-11; 
akeng-bu, good (treasure) 12: ae 

akeng-kung, loins 3 : 4. ; 

akéuh, to be narrow. 

akha, to shut (door, the way) 25: 10; 
23 : 18. 

akhah, reward, wages 10: 41; 
Cf. lau-khah. 

dkhaw, den (of thieves), hole (of fox) 
21:13;. 8:20. 

akhasoh, to touch (a garment) 14 : 36. 

akheng, to bind (the loins with a 
girdle) 3 : 4. 

akhoh, foot 4 : 6. 

akhuh, to wear (a garment) 22 : 11,12; 
to dress (tr., intr) 6:25, 29; 
25 : 26 

aku, to return (intr.) 12 : 44; 21: 18. 

dkuh, hand 6 : 30. I 

dkung, owner 9 : 88 ; 10 : 25. 


dkung, a plant 15:18. See kung, 


ahung-tiing, the second 22 : 39. 
dlah, some 13 : 4, 5, 7, 8, 93. 


alah, to wash (the face) 6 : M. - 

alang (in zoh alang, to hunger, lit. 
belly hunger) 12 : 1, 3. 

alau, to touch (the eyes) 9 : 29. 

dlawng, earth (soil) 25 : 18 ; 
ing 1) 22 : 18. 

dlawng, must (1) 16 : 21. 

alawng, to transform (stones into 
bread) 4:3. > 

Alawng-dlang, spiritual ‘state, under- 
standing 12:45; 18:13, 19, 23. 

alawng-khaso, hole dug in the earth 
21 : 83. 

dlet-thung, behind, lit. behind-in 8 : 11; 
21:8. 


aleng, to change (money) 21 : 12. 


20 : 2. 


(mean- 
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ah, akih, wind 8 : 26, 27. 
alih, thorn 7: 16; -13:22; 
&loh, enough 25 : 9, 

doh, word (resp.) 27:14, 39; sayings 
28 : 1. 

aloh ado, älok adoh, to take an oath 
14:7, 9; 20:2. . . 


27 : 29. 


alo ape, to talk, to say (to or by a 


superior); (to be able) to speak 
1:24; 11:93, 4; 12:22. 

aloh agauh, to answer (1), to say (1) 
27 : 21. 

dloh-ging-satich, testament 26 : 28. 

êloh pau, to command, lit. word give 
27 : 58. 

diu, head 5:36; 27:89. 

alu-huh, skull, lit. head-bone 27 : 34. 

dung, stone 4 : 6. i 

alu sau, to work 20:1, 2; alu-satieh, 
lu-soiteh, labourer 8 : 33; 9 : 37, 38. 

4-m4, he, his, ehe, her 13 : ŠT; 19: 3; 
23 : 87. 

ä-må-che, they, their 2:12; 17:5. 


amágas, to -exchange money ; to 
trade 25 : 16, 27. 

amdgeng (in buh amdgeng, to fast; 
buh, meat) 4:2; 6: 16-18. 

amah, (in thüng amah, while (1)) 9 : 18. 

amas, 19 : 29. 

amang, dream, to dream 1 : 20; 2:13. 

amásawi, to swear. 5: 33-6.  . 

amathaw, to adorn (1); translating 
“ array ” and “ clothe ” in referring 
to lilies and grass 6 729, 30. : 

amathaw, raiment (of angel) 28 : 3. 

dmathting, to appear (as a ghost) 
17:3; 27:68. ! 

@maw, first 19 : 30. 

ama ah, before 25 : 32; chief 20 : 27. 

amázus, to anoint (the head) 6 : 17. 

ameh, to minister to 8:15; to serve 
4:10. 

ameh kang, to serve 6 : 24. 

dmi, who? whose? 21:10; 27:17; 
anyone 8 ; 28. 

amsh, eye 6 : 29, 38. 

ami-pald, anyone, whoever 9:16; 
10:33; 16:24; 21:83. 

amu (in dmi amu, to slumber, lit. 
eye close (#)) 25:5; 26:43. 
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dmi, hair (of beast) 3 : 4. 

ümüng, name 10: 2. 

ana, friend 20 : 15; dnang 22: 12. 

anas, to be near 24 : 33; 4:17. 

dnang, see ana. 

ane, to collapse, to fall down (as a 
house) 7 : 27. 

Gne-id, @nehid, two (hands, feet, 
talents, etc.) 18: 18; 25 : 15, 17. 

aneh hat, to deliver 10: 21. 

ang, to open (the mouth) 18 : 35. 

dng, to obey; to believe; to trust 
8:97; 27:42, 43. 

ānga, my father 25:34; 15:18. 

Angat, to fornicate 15:19; angai, 
to lust 5 : 28. 

angang, angang, top of, cover 1:18; 
9:16; 11:18. 

dngang-kAs, naked 25 : 48, 44. 

ang avüng, stranger 25:43, 44. 

ang-bang, left over (from a meal) 
1B : 37. 

ang-baw, ang-bawh, (of sun), 
leaven (of bread) 13:33; 16:2, 
6, 11, 12. 

ang-chiih, beginning 19:4; first 
10:2; ang-hüh a, when 14:13; 
ang-chith iing zezetd, (sixty, hundred) 
fold 18 : 23. 

ang-dung, thistle 7 : 16. 

angeng, reign 2:1. 

'üng-gau, devil 9:16; 11:18. 

, tomb, grave, sepulchre 
8:28; 27:52, 61. 
khaso, ditch 15 : 14. 

ang-geng, mighty 3:11; rich 27 : 57; 
19 : 28, 24; master 6 : 24; 
kduh, more (than) 11: 9, 11. 

ang-ghang-lang, all 4:9; 22:28; 
DA MA ON. everything 19: 26, 


NU 12. 

angih, meek 11 : 29. 

angi—hat, meek 21 : 5. 

ang-kaw chawng-easteh, 
receiver, publican 9 : 9, 10. 


dng-kae-gang, belief 17 : 20; 
B: 26 


ang-khaw (in grep angkhaw, vineyard, 
lit. grape —) 21 : 33. 


customs 


faith 
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'ang-law, damsel, maiden 26 : 69, 71. 
ang-law, lightning 24:27; 28:8. 
ang-law chas-ping, virgin 25 : 1,7, Ñ. 
ang-maw-di, dust 10 : 14. 
ang-mawi-mu, mustard (plant) 13 : 31 ; 
1T : 20. 
ang-ngah, servant 20 : 27. 
kalaw, servant 26 : 58. 


ang-nga 
' ang-ning-hith, midnight 25 : 6. 


ang-nduh, probably to perceive clearly 
by the senses (at least of sight and 
hearing) 6:16, 18; 7:5; 8:4; 
23 : 28 


ang-nüng chapi-chawh, mote (in eye) 
7:35 


ang-thang, young (child) 2: 8. 

ang-thang, fame 4:24; book 1:1; 
story 1:18. See athang. 

ang-thang akdhawth, gospel 26:13; 

kähawih 4 : 23. 

ong-iu, tradition 15: 2, 3,6. L. tu. 

ang-vawi-kisih, leprosy, leper 8 : 2, 3; 
10:8. Lit. — bad. 

ang zung, vine 26 : 29. 

ang zilng, root 13 : 6, 21. L. guy. 

am, he, hie, she, her ;. ane-ohe, they, 
their. 

a oh-koh, in addition ; 
27 : 64. 

apă, to open 27 : 52. 

apäng-ak, on the borders (of a country), 
on the coast of 1: 28, 25; 4:13; 
16:13. Cf. pang-a. 


Eon adversary (probably in court) 


d. opportunity 26 : 16. 
apeng, to bear (a child); to be born ; 
to beget 1:2 f£, 23, 25; 19:12. 
apha, to deny (knowledge of someone) 
26:72; to hide 10:20. L. phai. 
aphas, to destroy (the soul) 10: 28. 

Cf. aphes. 
Pr pig burden 11:30. L. phur. See 


more 6:33; 


phaw. 
aphawih, i, to root up (a plant) 
13:29; 1b: 13, L. phos. 
Ern to destroy ( (a building) 27 : 40. 
has. 


anh wool or fleece 1 (in 
version ‘‘ sheep’s clothing ”) 7: 15. 
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“apk, to swell (1) 9.: UR of these 


apoh phauh, to burst (1) - means to 
9:17. break). 
aprau, to grow 18 : 26, 30, 32. 


aprang (in dkangiha aprang-saiteh, 
Tegeneration). Cf. kapreng. 

apres, to separate (persons, as man and 
wife) 19:6. Cf. atapret. 

apu, to believe (something) 9:928; to 
trust 12: 21 ; «to take up (a cross), 
to be warthy 10 : 87, 38; apuh, to 
be worthy 10:11. > 

apuh, to suppose 20:10; to consider 
1:19. 

dpung, face 16:3; 17:2; acha 
dpung, countenance 28 : 8 ; apung-a 
sau duh, to humble (oneself) 23 : 12 ; 
apung-a-sau, to disfigure 6 : 16. 

agang, air 8 : 20. 

agang, to save, to ransom, to deliver 
(from evil) 1 : 21 ; 6:13; 10:22; 
20 : 28. NE 

agau, to follow 10 : 38. 

aqau, to fall ; to have palsy ; to cast 
oneself down 4:5; 8:6; 15:14. 

agat, to fall 12: 11. 

agaw, to yield (the soul) 27 : 50. 

oe m tng agawng, house top) 
0: 27. 

agawng, air, lit. the above 6:26; 
18:32. ` 

aqoh, to mix (in a liquid) 27-: 34. 

art-beng, governor 27 : 11. 

aring, to prepare the body for burial 
2T : 62. 


asasih, to tear (of cloth) 9:16. See 
sasih. 


dsdlau ah, between 23 : 35. 

asang, to be high 13 : 82. 

asang, hair 5:36; 10:30. L. sam. 

asdnung, to sink 14:30, . 

ase, to wash 15:2; 27:94. 

asi-hu (or st tus 1), oil 6: 17... 

atdas, to gnash (the teeth) 25 : 30. 

aidawh, throat 18. 28. 

atakhi, to wade (1) out (of the water). 
» to remove (as a mountain) 

21 : 21. 
diaksh, corner (7): 21 : 42, 
didkus, bottom 27 : 51. 
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atakui-luh, to surround 21:33. Cf. 
kus ah ` . 


atakiu, vessel (for oil) 25 : 4. 

atakauh, box, bottle 9:17; 26:7. 
Bee saphu diakduh. 

atang, to pray 23:21; 21: 22. 

atdphau, to offend 18 : 7, 8; 9. 

ataphilh, to sever (wicked from just) ; 
the church 18:49; 18:17. 

aldpres, to strew, to scatter 25 : 24, 
26; 26:31. Cf. apres. f 

atau, atduh, to sit 25:31; 19:28. 

aduh, also; besides (in surplus) 
25 : 16, 17, 20, 22. 

ätau-bung, body 6 : 25; 10:28. 

atawh, to inherit 5:5; 21:38. 

die, what 17:25; anything (when 
followed by neg.) 27 : 12, 19. 

dte mau-ka, how 1 why ? what kind ? 
8:27; 22:18; 26:54. 

dte-mau-ka-teh, why 1 15:2,3; 16:8. 

die mau-ning met, when 1 25 : 37-9. 

die-mes, what. 

die-ngang, why 1 8 : 28. 

dte pah, anything 21 : 3. 

dte-pala, whatever 16 : 19. 

die ping, what 10 : 19. 

die-te png, any 19 : 8. 

dte-te-mot, & certain thing 20 : 20. 

athas, to bear fruit 3:10; 21:19. 

äihas, fruit; to bear fruit 7 : 16-21. 
L. thes. 

ahang, to spread (of fame) 4:24; 
9 : 26. 


athang-teh, rumour 24 : 6. 

athau, to arise 9:25; athau has, to 
take up 4:8. L. tho. 

athawng-lawng, to be up (of the sun) 
18:6. ; 

athaw-ls, slothful 95 : 26. 

athes (for a person) to fall (on a stone) 
2] : 44. 


athi, blood 9:20. L. the. 
athi-ka-thing, blood 27 : 24. 

aths-thing, blood 28 : 35. 

dihung-bang, inside 5 : 25, 26 ; 28 : 27... 
dthung-td, three (tabernaclea) 17 : 4. 
ah, seed 13 : 32. 

ating, to meet 8 : 28. 


ato, to be numbered 10 : 30 ; to 15 : 38.- 
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toh lau, to proselyte 23 : 15. 

aiu, to learn 11:29; 24:32; 
satteh, disciple 10 : 24, 25. 

aiuh, to take (things) 24 : 17, 18. 

atuh, axe (used on roots) (f) 8:10. 
Cf. L. iuh-. 

atiing-teh, voice 3 : 1T. 

diung, a ory (0), voice (1) 25 : 6. 

ating, to suffer 17:12, 15; 16:26; 
to endure 24 : 18.- 

atting, to fall (of a person) 17 : 6, 15. 

au, to command 8 : 4. 

au, acry; to ory out 16 : 22; 12:19. 

du, to repay 18 : 30, 34. 

au, auh, to consider, to count as, to 
take for (a prophet) 14:5; 21:45; 
(meaning ?) 15 : 37. 

du, not 26 : 40. 

Gui, p to repent 3:11; 
11: 

a in ch before (them), in the midst 
of (the sea) 14 : 6, 24. 

doas, now ; to-day 11:23; 27:8, 42; 
28:15. Cf. vat-nung, var-gung. 

dva$ iang-khdwd, yet (up to now), 
lit. now arrive until 15:16. 

avang, light (noun), to be light, to 
shine 5:14-16; 6:23; 17:2. 
Oocurs also in mih avang and 
kdmow avang, Beeing and hearing 
after blindness and deafness 11:5 

dvang, price, value 27 : 9, 10. 

auamong achat, raiment 17 : 2. 

avus, to bury 8: 21, 22. 
&vus, blade (of wheat) 13:26. L. vus. 
aw, Ohl (vocative, precedes noun) 
26:39, 42; (meaning 1) 6 : 25. 
awh, to sit (at meat) 9:10; 14:9; 
to dip (in dish) 26 : 23. 

awh-has mau, to gather together (as 
children, as a hen her chicks) (tr.) 
23:37. L. op. 

awh-satteh, governor 2:6. L. op. 

an, to hang (as a millstone around 
the neck) 18:6. L. um. 

awng, to be (in sense of to exist); 


atu- 


4:17; 


to have 6:8, 21; 8:20; 15:34; 
18:12; to dwell 2: 28. 
plentiful 


axng-mang, many 22:14; 
9: 37. 
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aza, to reverence 21:37; 6:9. 

arang, to carry (as a man on a bed), 
easy (1) (to bear as a yoke) 11:30; 
9:2; kazawng loh, heavy (1) 13 : 15. 

azawng a^, freely 10 : 8. 

dzawng-kd, in vain 15 : 9. 

aze, to wither 18:6; 21.19, 20. 
aze (in chaw azs, chaw-ti azs “ tarea”’ 
ie wheat tares, Wheat ped tares) 
13 : 38, 40. 

aze-teh, falso 24: 24, 

deoh, belly 15 : 37. 

asuh, to draw (a sword) 26 : 61. 


B 
bas, to faint 15 : 32, 
bai, to spread (garments), to strew 
(branches in the way) 21:7, 8. 
bang, to patch 9 : 16. 
bang, side, direction (occurs in many 
compounds) 1 : 11. 
bang, to cut off (as the head) 14 : 10. 
ng, left 6 : 3. 
bangaw-id, five (loaves) 16 : 9. 
bang-gawi-bang, d n side-left-side 
20:21, 23; 25: 
bang-nei4 ah, to a ae lit. cut 
two in 24:51. Cf. bang. 
bang-ngaw-tà, five (without classifier) 
2b : 2. 
bang-poh, bang-poh, to cut off (as the 
head) 5:30; 18:8; to cut (a 
person asunder) 24:61. 
, right, lit. side-right- 
side 5 : 29, 30. , 
basung, hedge, wall 21:33; 16:18. 
(The last meaning in khimi kada 
tang basung thoh-kha-kung “ gates of 
hell ", “ men dead city wall gate ”.) 
bau, to speak against 12 : 82. 
bau, to rise (of the waves) (1) 8:24; 
14 : 24. 
bau, to give (light) 24:29. For use 
as imperative, eto., see GRAMMAR. 
bauh, to judge 7:1, 2. 
bauh (in khams-bauh, (this) people). 
Cf. paul. 
bàuh = bdu i 5:19. 
bau-khung, porch-26 : 71. 


KHIMI GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY 


baw, trumpet 6:2; 24:81; (nomi 
ing ?) 13 : 41. 

bawi, all (placed between verb root 
and verbal particle ; 
may or may not precede it in the 
sentence) 2:4; 4:9, 23. 

bawi-bawi, all 4 : 23, 24 ; 5:18. 

to: mnHpder: to kill 5:21; 

19:18; 22:7. 

bawng, to gather together, to assemble 
as eagles, persons) 20:82; 26:8; 
to fill (as belly) 14 : 20. 

bawng (translates to cast a hook, but 
may mean to fill (a hook, i.e. with 
bait, or a fish caught on it; cf. 
preceding entry) 17 : 27. 

bato-sa, sack (cloth) 11 : 21. 

baw-zung, to pour 26 : 7, 12. 

be, for (conj.), (verbal particle) 15 : 23 ; 
16:27; 25:18, 14; 26:9, 31 
27:18; , 5:3-10, 346; but 

13:17; 15:8; beh, for 


19:84; 21:1, 36;. 
27:21, 50; 20:5; 24:4. Some. 
times beh is employod a trifle 
loosely as lau-beh, “ marries again " 
(5: 82), where it is not the man 
(the subject) who marries again, 
but £he^woman; and in 5: 24, 
malang beh, to offer again, but 
strictly speaking he was not making 
a second offering, as he had only 
been on the point of making the 
offering before in 5:23. Similar 
.in meaning ‘to * again ” is ** also ” 
in b: 89, 40. 

But different in meaning from 
“again” is the use of beh to show 
restoration of a previous condition. 
Thus dang-beh in 18: 13 is used for 
" find (the lost sheep) ". Yet the 
sheep was not found the second 
time. He was merely found and 
restored to his owner. And thoh-beh 
“to depart", ie. restore the con- 
dition of being on the move (used 


1 In ade beh, to reconcile, lit. to be at peace 


bawi-bawi, all, - 
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by Jesus to his travelling disciples) 
10:14. Sometimes it may be 
translated “back”, as "put his 
olothes back on him ” (27 : 81), and 
Gku-beh “ to return, to come back ” 
(10 : 13). 

beheng, compassion, pity, Wang 6:7; 
13:27, 83. 

belai-chhobei, sheep 25 : 33. 

dt, to scorch (as grain by the sun) 
13:6; (meaning 1) 27 : 37. 

bihi, to separate, to divide 25 : 33. 

búi, four 24 : 31. 

bing-chah, thief 26 : bb. 

bloh, net 4 : 18, 20. Bee maloh. 

blung, heart, mind 6:21; 9:21 
(translating “ said within “herself”, 
lit. “ said her mind-in is”); 15:8. 

blung äkähawih khai, to forgive 9: 2, 
5, 6. 

blung aku, to repent, lit. heart return 
21 : 29. 


blung angas duh, to offend 17:27; 
to be offended 11:6; displeased 
21:15. Cf. angi has. 

blung avaw, to love 19 : 19. 

blung hawih khas, to forgive, lit. heart 
good put 18 : 27, 32. 

blung kaha, wise 25 : 2, 4. 

blung kitang, hardness of heart 19 : 8. 

blung kathaw, (self) exalted 23 : 12. 

blung prüng, to be troubled 14 : 26. 


blung si, to be sorrowful 26: 37; 
blung kä-si (those) who mourn b : 4. 

bogang, basket 14 : 20. 

bras, great 2: 10; very 26:7; loud: 
(voice) 27 : 50; exceedingly (high, 
fierce) 4:8; 8: 28. 

bith, 13 : 29. 

buh, food 3:4; 14:9. 

buh—katith, buh—asang, hour (4) 
27 : 45, 46. 

buhu, bahu, dove 10:16; 3:16. 


bwa-eawh, prophet 23 : 84. D 
bung, body, person (emphasizing the 
physical rather than the spiritual 
or mental qualities, character, or 
personality). 
bung apeng, to beget 1:24. 
(whether bung here refers to the 
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body in the act of coition or the 
body of the’ child begotten is 
uncertain, but it is probably the 
latter as bumg occurs immediately 
after the name of the person 
begotten. 

naudeh bung nung, saw the young 
child 2 : 11. 

Isua bung madi, Jesus body kill 
21 :1, i.e. they could not kill his soul. 

Isua bung neh-sasteh, Jesus body 
seiz-ers, they that laid hold on 
Jesus 26 : 57. 


Isua Krisia dniche bkdndiauh bung 
mea? “whom wil ye (that I) 
release unto you? Barabbas, or 
Jesus (which) is called Christ 3 ", 


“whose body released will ? you. ' 


Barabbas’ body? Jesus Christ 
they call body 1" | 27: 17. 
Similarly in 27:20, 21, 28, 26, 
43, 44, 49. 

A peculiar ocourrenoe of bung 
is in 27:64, dma bung-la anche 
magu-zau vih ai kei “ they will 
steal him away ”, “ his body , they 
steal away v. fut. —". At that 
time Jesus was dead and go is the 
word used for a dead body. But 
in the same paragraph it is spoken 
of his rising from the dead and 
this may account for the confusion 
of terms. Other examples of the 
use of : bung lau “to take 
(a wife)" 14:4; bung neh “to 
lay hold (of & person)" 14:3; 
bung ükülangah ndhai “to take 
(him) aside” 17:1; 
nahat u hi katteah “bring him 
hither to me”, “his person bring 
imp. here me to” 17:17. 

bung-i4, one (piece of money) 17 : 27. 
bung-td, one (flesh) 19 : 6, 6. See bung. 


CHR 


cha, scriptures 21:42;  ooours also 
in cha tdri-satteh, scribe, lit. saripture 
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, Writer 20 : 18; 
! 5:31. 

cha, verbal particle, seems to mean 
“surely”, or in interrogative sen- 
tences where it usually occurs, 
n est-œ pas 18 : 28 ; 20:18; 21:16. 

cha, imperative (1) 5:24. See next 
entry. 

cha, in ka-eh cha 9 : 24. Bee preceding 
entry and ka eh. chd as e-ka trans- 
lates “shall”, but a+ alone has 
that meaning 18 : 14. 

cha bau, son 24 : 39. Ch. cha-paw. 

chd-chaw, few 7:14. See chawchaw. 

chd-ds, few 7: 14. 

ché-dsid, & little 5:18; 26:39. 

chas, innocent 27:24. Bee kachas. 

chat-ping, holy 3:11; 7:6. 

chd-ka, sayings 7:24, 28; 
8:8; 13:22. 

cha-kawi, (fish)-hook 17 : 27. 

chd-lawth, 14 : 88 ; 27 : 22. 

chang, to cut, reap, harvest (1) 3 : 12. 

chang ghesh, to glorify (God) 15:31. 

chang-khawng, olden times 6 : 21, 33. 

chang-las hai, beware 7 : 15. 


SERI member (of body) 5:29, 


PC chd-nu, daughter 9:18; 
10 : 35, 37. 


ohd-paw, son 11 : 19. 
cha-prh, little 18:10; 
2:6 


a writ (of divorce) 


word 


en (great) 


cha-phu kanawng — küsauh, camel 
23:24; ass 21 72, 5, 7. 

cha-phüng khaw, eye of needle 19 : 24. 

cha-qau, to descend 17 : 9. 

chd-qung, in tui-chd-qung, flood 24 : 39. 

chd-thang, one thousand (men) 16 : 9, 
10. 

chau, to eat 11: 18, 19; food 10: 10. 

chau-bras, strong (man) 12: 29. 

chau-kazas naw-teh, sorrows 24 : 8. 

cha uh aloh, ag aia 28:04, 66. 
Bee Moh. 

chang, 14:4; 15: 33. 

chao, child 7: 11; 8:12. 

chaw, com 19:1; wheat 13 : 25. 

chaw-chaw, few 15 : 34. See chä-chaw. 

chawh, 2:8; 28:48; chaw 27:8. 
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chawng, to watch 24:43; to herd 
(sheep) 25:32; to rule 2:6. 

ohawng-bu, scrip 10 : 10. 

chaw-pat, barn, garner 8:12; 6:26; 
13: 30. 


chaw-is, seed, lit. corn seed 13:3, 
che, plural suffix nearly always added 
to pronouns which are plural in 
meaning and occasionally to nouns 
denoting persons, as  khinu-che 
‘men” 10:82; 6:14, 18, 
butsawh-ohe “ prophets ” 1:12. 
In 17 : 1, Zsuama, Petera che, Zakoba 
che, tas Zohana che 
“Jesus (taketh) Peter, James and 
John his brother”, che seams to 
be employed in the meaning of 
"and".. And in 8:11, Abraham 
che, Isaka che, Zakoba ohe, it denotes 


“those with Abraham, Isaac and , 


39 


Jaco An unusual occurrence 
of che is: Galli pre iing nauh, 
Dekapoli vang ting nau, Zerusalem 
vang ting nau, Zudas pre ting nauh, 
che m bäuh oh “ ikore followed 
him .. . people from Galilee, and 
from Decapolis, and from 
Jerusalem, and from Judea . 
“Galilee land from pL, Decapolis 
city from pl, Jerusalem city from 
pl, Judea land from pl, pl 
follow—v." Here we find che added 
after four instances of nauk, which 
itself indicates plurality. che is 
probably used here to indicate that 
‘the following was of men and not 
of: things. 

ipe t edrung, market place 20:3; 

chheng milang 11:16. 

shah Bah, goat 25 : 52, 33. 

chi-chih, 15: 38. 

ching, a calm 8 : 26. 

ehing-gang-eoteh, judgment 12:18; 
council 10:17; ching-gang-teh 
11:22, 24. 

chu, to Hight on (as a bird) 3: 16. 

chia, 9 : 

chung, Hs ye 2:16. 

ohiing, to toss (as a ship by the waves) 
14 : 24. i 


t 
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chung-vat ngang “and” (1) (in gwi- 
täkawtā chung-vai ngang täkaw-tä, 
ninety and nine) 18:12, 18. 
chung-vat-id, 100 (sheep) 18:12. . 


D 
dah, to lose savour (as salt) 5:13. 


dai, field 6 : 28. Cf. L. das. 


dai, for, because; but; and 9:13, 
16; 16:7, 17, 25, 26; 21:32: 
22:22; 23:5, 13; 25:9, 18; 
26:5; 28:4. 


das-laws, sword 26 : 51, 52. 
das-thung kdgang, wilderness, desert 


15:38; 24:26. 
dang, to receive (a thing) 7:8 
10:41; to find 18:18; (mean- 
ing 1) 27 : 4. 


dduh, (in vih dau, r action 21 : 29, 
30, 33, 39; 22:4, 7, etc. vih dauh 
is also used d the approaching 
end, as ama lä anas vih dauh kha 

“it is near”, “it, near is—partic,” 
24 : 33. 

daw-deh, quickly 28 : 7, 8. 

dawng-ling, reed 27 : 29, 30. 

dawng-teh, judgment 10:15; davwng- 
saeh 12: 36. Bes adawng. 

daw-sah, enemy, foe 5 : 44 ; 10 : 36. 

de, farthor (1) 26 : 89. 

det-di-ma, harlot 21: 31, 32. 

det-the alduh  saxteh, draught (ie. 
excrement f} 15:17. 

deng-the, to punish 25:46; to tor- 
ment 8 : 29. ` 

ds-gasong, incense 2: 11. 

di, to die 22:25; to extinguish 
25:8. Of. L. thi. 

duh, stave, reed 10:10; 27:48. 

duh silng-satteh, police officer, lit. 
stave carrier 5:25. _ 

dung, generation 1 : 17. 

düng, to ask (a question) 22 : 36, 
42 


düng-bang, evening 20: 8. 
dung kau, to overshadow 17: 5. 
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E 


e, & vocal exclamation point, indeed | 
11:8; 12:41, 42. 

e-gauh, 3:15. 

eh, to silence 22 : 34. 

eh-ah, eh ah là, if, when 14:23; 
21:10; 24:20. 4 

eh-chà, if (apparently expressing 
scepticiam or irony) 27:42, 48; 
(meaning 1) 27 : 13. 

ch-cha äh, n'est-oe pas (1) 27 : 65. 

eh la, i£ 1 :9, 10; 18:8, 9. 

ch 4, imperative 22 : 13. 

emet, or (follows both objects referred 
to) 18:8. 

eng, house 5:15. See ing 

esüreh, to hate 24:9, 10; 
5:84. 


esereh 


G - 

ga, difficult 19 : 28. 

ga-bawt, ox. 

ga-la, seems to mean “ really, truly ". 
It occurs only twioe and in pre- 
dictions of miraculous occurrences 
which some might doubt. It may 
be the complement, in the second 
phrase, of ehahla, if, expressed or 
implied, in the first. 17:20, 27. 

gang, to buy 25 : 9, 10. 

gang, 14 : 26. 

gang law set, gang law sesh, far 8 : 30 ; 
26 : 58 


9gàu, whole (body) 6: 22, 23; 16: 26. 
gau-ta, in haw ga, (secure as) 
possible 27 : 65. 

gau-ta ah, wherever 8:19; 
gau td la, so long as (1) 9: 16. 
gauh, to slaughter (animals) 22 : 4. 
gaw, to weep 25 : 30. 

gaw, 6:34; 8:26; 26: 38. 


18 : 20. 


gaw-ga, immediately 8:3; 27:48; 
by and by 13: 21. 
11:16, 18; 


gawi-za, companion 
12:3,4. > 

gawng, The use of this verbal particle 
is net clear. It occurs frequently 
in predictions. Sometimes it seems 
to mean “yet, still”. It may be 
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these have nothing to do with the 
actual meaning. There may be 
two or more roots represented by 
gereng; as Khimi -ng may be from 
“mg, -n, -m. 8:30; 11:3, 23; 
13:50; 15:16;16: 9; 20 :16; 
24:6, 12, 21, 48; 25 : 34, 37, 
41, 44, 45; 28 : 15; 23: 35, 36; 
26 : 64; 
24:22; to 


ge, to cleave (to one’s wife) 19:5; 
to catch (a person) 14:31; geh, 
to keep (a person) 1:13; ge, geh, 
to bring (lead #) (an ass) 21:2, 7. 

gehenna, hell (borrowed from Hebrew) 
b:29, 30. s 

get, shore 4:15, 18; “183 
bank 14:14. 

ghang, to agree (on a contract) 


1; (river) 


20:2; gang, 20 : 18. 
ghan, ce = ngang, purpose 


gkang, even, even so much as 6:11; 
10:10; 18:12; 19:17; 28: 8-10; 
25:15, 29; 26:40; as soon as 
4:12; hawth-ghang, enough, lit. 
even 80 much as (is) good 3:15; 
6:34; 10:25; 20:4. 

ghau, (to smite) off (1 ) 26 : 51. 

ghaw, 27 : 49. 

ghei-gduh, & fan 8 : 12. i 

ghth-ghah, to scatter 9:36; 12:80. 

ghoh, should, shall (as with “lest” 
or ged resed or implied) 

13:15; 18:18. 

ghoh la vil, ought 25; 23. Bee he vih. 

gi, to be afraid, to fear 14: 26, 27; 
gih 17:6, T, L. t, nh. 

gth-brat-teh has, danger, 
great-p.p. cause 5: 22, 

go, to lay hand on (a person), ren 

: 26:50. 

go, goh, (dead) body 14:12; ats 58, 
59. L. ro. 

gü, 3:6; gih, 9:10; px 2. 

gut, nation, tribe 19: 28; :25:32; 
species (1) 7 : 16. 

gui, thong (1), whip (?) 23 : 24. 

qus has, to deliver (property) 25 : 14, 20. 


lit. fear- 
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gus-bils, forty 4 : 2. oe 

gui-saseh, husbandman 21 : 33-85, 
98; ingthawng guisaxteh, steward 
20:8. - ; 

gus-sdrita, seventy. 

gus-td, eleven 20 : 6. 

gui-takawid, ninety 18 : 12. 

gut-thung, thirty 27 : 9. 

gung, 24. : 13: Me. waits a 6 

"gung, to fill 6:22; 15:37; 23:39. 

güng, to be ready 25 : 10. 

güng, in vang-güng, street, dit. city 
street 12: .19. ME 

gung-gang, idle (word) 12 : 36, 

güng-sei-teh, a tittle 5 : 18. i 

gita, to be moved, to be stirred (by 
an event) 21: 10. 


H 


has, and (connecting nouns) 21:9, 
12; 22:18; with (by means of), 
as dlung-hat aniche käthu vih 
“stono with they stone”, 
stoned" 21:35; 
atükuduh kha “hedge 
rounding" 21:38; akuh 
hat * hand with ”, * (to 
move) with & ” 23:4; date 
has “with what: (to clothe one- 
self)?” 6:91; iui hat, mat hat 
' “(to baptise) with water, with 
fire ”. * 


0 nauh has “ Herod 
followers (?) of pl. with”, (sent) 
with the  Herodians ” 22:16; 

Simon... dni kanmgbduh-zda 
Andria has “Simon . . . his brother 
Andrew with”, “ (saw) Simon... 
and Andrew his brother” 4: 18, 

against, in opposition to 12 : 30. 
(to swear) by 23 : 16, 18, 20-29. 
causative (following a verb root), 
as: làuh has, to send 15:23, 32 
(lau, to go); vawt-hat, to send 
14 : 22, 23 (vai, to go) ; kheng has, 
to show 16:1; 22:19 (kheng, to 
see); alu hat, to teach 21:93 
(atu, to learn); thoh-hat, to cause 


with sur-. 
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- to come; khuh neh has, to cause to 
: rain 6:45; ade has, to send peace, 
le. to cause peace 10: 34; mathau 
has, are raised up, lit. cause.fo 
arse 11:5; uh has, to bring, 
. lit. cause to go 17:1; meh has, to 


make laugh at 20:19; manduh 
has, to witness, lit. to make known 
29:31; sawt-has, to burn (tr.) 
22:7; that hai, to confess, lit. 
to cause to hear 3:6; avus “has, 
suffer (me) to bury 8 : 21. 

- -. passive: lawng-hai, to be taken 
from (lawng, to take from) 21 : 48; 
matah hat, to be measured (matah, 
to measure) 7 :2. 

hang, hang, to ory ‘out (to speak 
loudly): 8:29; 9:27; 14:26; 
27 : 46, 50. 

hang, negative (of imperative) 4: 7. 

hata, one (commandment, taber- 

. nacle, city, hour, lily, pearl, limb 
of body, talent) 5:19; 17:4; 
2:23; 20:12; 6:29; 18:46; 
5:29, 30; 25:15, 18. 

hau, there 2 : 22 ; (meaning ?) 17 : 15. 

hau ah, yonder 17 : 20; 26: 31. 

hau 14, or (conj. 7:9, 10; now 
(oonj.) 22:25; then 18:98. 

haw,.can, may. 

haw hethang, may, 
16. . ies 
hawi bei asau, to garnish 23:29. Cf. 


may be 6: 2, 4, 5, 


hah, to be good 7:17, 18; (mean- 
ing?) 8:29; 9:27, 28; 20 : 2, 
30, 32 ,84. 
hawas bili, fourteen 1:17. - 
haw-las-meh-t4, twelve 9 : 20. ° 


hes, 27 - 64. z yds 

to cast (a net).4:18; 13:47. 
in vang ting heng, street, lit. city 
street, village street (1) But 
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! 
in 6:2, 5; 8:81, 32; 10:17; lit. “this (the prophet of the 
14:15, it means simply “in”; devil) ”. 


(meaning ?) 7 : 1T. 

ha, to sow (seed) 18 : 82, 37. 

hs, to wag (the head) 27 : 39. 

hs, this, these 3:17; 4:3. L. hehe. 

As, this (used after wih and other 
verbal particles. This is probably 
thetorical usage. An example of 
this is khims chapaw vih hs “is the 
son of man", lit. “man’s son is 
this" 18:37. That this is merely 

a reversal of word order is clear 

from the fact that ks khims chapaw 

“the son of man", “this man’s 

son”? occurs 80 frequently in the 

text. And in 26:45, hi khim 
chdpaw ... vih hi. The use of he 
in 20:18 seems to be in anticipa- 
tion of ht kima chdpaw in the next 

phrase. Similarly in 25 : 25. 
hi is also repeated after verbal 

particles where we find ks alone or 

in compounds before the Pas 

particles, similar to bawi-bawi . 

bawi; as 

hi kabih vih hi, it came to pasa 11 I; 

hs-tauh dàuh hs, this is (he) 11: 10. 

At-tauh vih hs, this is, it is 22 : 39; 
are these 10: 2. 

hi-tauh khimi . . . dng vih M, man 
(is) this . . . obey him 8: 27. 

hitauh ... vih dauh ka, .. . 
was done 26: 56. 

hitauh khims . . . the oth hi, this 

, man blasphemeth 9:3. 

he-ah vih hs, here is 24 : 23. 

“And in still other instances it 
follows from the text that As means 
this, as 
kaima ka-ch hi àh, it is I, i.e. this 

is I, lit. “I imp. this voo." 

14 : 2T. 

dm bung nahas u hi katie ah, 
" bring him hither to me! ", “ his 
body bring'imp. here me-to" 
17:1T. 

In 10:4, it means “these”, 
le. the twelve disciples men- 
tioned above. In 11:18, wih hs, 


this 


There are other frequent occur- 
rences of kt after verbs of saying 
following a quotation, where the 
meaning also seams to be “this”; 
as “ (said) this, (said) thus, (I say) 
this (to you)", eto. 2:6, 18; 
3:9; 9:13; 19:19; 22: 87, 89. 

‘The usage of hî may be similar, 
but is not so clear from the English 
text in 6:22; 10:16; 14:83; 
16:23; 21:931; 26:69. 

Ast ah, here 26:931. 

ht-kah-tth vih, it came to pass 19:1. 

hi-kāh vih, it came to pass, lit. this 
as is 9:10; 11:1. 

hi ka-tth-koh, thus 8:15; 
tauh 9 : 33. 

hing, to live 4:4; hang-teh, life, soul 
16 : 25, 26. L. hring. ` 

ht-mh, this 18 : b, 6. l 

hi-tauh, this 15:8; 
tauh 10 : 5. 

hi-ze-chaw-chaw, these so few 15 : 34. 

ha-ze-ta, Bo great as this 15 : 33. 

A-ze-ze-id, how many 27 : 13. 

hnung-khaw, penny 20 : 9. 

hoh, to hide (a thing) 25:18, 25. 

hus, to follow 9 : 20, 27; to flee 8: 33. 

hung, to reward openly 6 : 4, 6, 18; 
(meaning 4) 18: 25. 

hung-huh, wicked, evil, sin, iniquity 
9:4, 11; 24:12; 25:26; hung- 
uh, sins 1:21. 

hung-khüng du-teh kdlang-ah la, until 
he should pay (the debt) 18 : 30, 34. 


hi-ka-is- 


27:37; hitt- 


I 


th, to sleep, to lie 9:2; 25:5; to 
lodge (in branches, as birds) 18 : 32 ; 
to lodge (in a town, as a person) 
21:17. 

ing, house, building 8:14; mas tng, 
lamp, lit. fire house 25:1 ff. L. 


tng basung, palace 26 : 58. 
tng basung vangung, palace 26 : 3, 67. 
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ing chaw, altar 23: 18. 

ing eng-phu cha 
pinnacle (of temple) 4 : 5. 

ing kasang, tower 21 : 33. 

mg katang, closet 6 : 6. 

ing-paw-bawi, to assemble 28 : 11. 

ing-pawh-sasieh ing, synagogue 10 : 17. 

ing-tas, tabernacle 17 : 4. 

tng-thatong, treasure 6 : 19-21. 


K 

ka, to need to 8:14; 14:16. 

kabehe, hewn (stone) 27 : 60. 

kabu, to fall down (prostrate as sign 
of submission or worship) 4:9; 
18 : 26, 29. 

küchai, clean 3:11; 
swept 12: 44. L. fas. 

kdochau sau, to ‘Verity (by witnesses) 
18: 16. 

kachauh, yoke 11 : 29, 80. 


kaohing-ah kawih, to be perfect 5 : 48 ; 


23:25, 26; 


- sau, to gather 12: 30; 
gen PA to depend on' (for 
fulfillment?) 22:40;  ükdchüng- 
bows, to gather togther 27 : 16. 

kandang, morning 16:3; 21:18; 
27:1; Akadang, akadang, next day 
27 : 02. 

kddaw, wrath, anger 8: 7 ; 22: 7. 

kädawi, short 24:22. L. tos. 

kade, küdeh, to cast 3:10; 15: 26. 
(<dek, of. L. : 

kd-di, quench(able) 8 : 12. 

kadung, evening 8:16. See ding. 

kadiing, in kaning kddting, west 8 : 11 ; 
24 : 2T. 

kadiing bang-ah, evening. 

. ka eh, & sort of imperative or polite 
implorative 18 : 26 ; 25:11; tangas 
u ka eh, khong u ka eh, behold | 
6:26; lau has ka eh, let (me) take 
7:4; sülam pau ka eh, worship! 
tangai ka eh, behold 8 : 32 ; 9:2; 

ka eh, have mercy! 20 : 31. 

kä eh, to plant 15 : 18. 
1-Written but the only pos- 

sible combination with a isg. 
YOL. XI. PART2. 


-qung kang-sui-pi,! 
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kagu, foolish 25: 8. 

kagung, might 4:2; 
8:10. 

kah, like, as 1: 18. 

kahawth asau, to heal, lit. goodness 
make 4: 23. 

kas, 1; kat-che, we. L. ke. 

ka-khai-na, candlestick 5 : 15 (khas, to 
put). : 

kd-khaw, gall 27 : 34. Cf. L. kha. 

kakheng, angel 4:6; 25:31; apostle 
10:2; messenger 11: 10. 

kakhus, shadow 4: 16: 

kalas, debt 18 : 24, 27, 28, 30. L. les. 

kalang, kdlang-ah, before (in time; 
tuh, not, always precedes as the 
event has not yet happened) 
10:28; 24:38; 26: 34. 

kalang-gus, inkans ; kalanggus kasiingdih 
kans, clean linen cloth 27: 59. 

kalau, 15:16; 16: 28, 24. 

kaloh, to (white)wash (1), to paint (1) 

' 28 : 27. 

kand, to call (by name) 13: 55. 

kandng ngang, abomination 24 : 15. 

kanduh, to tempt 4:7. 

kanaw, ear (in kanaw kêpang, deaf, lit. 
ear deaf, and in kdnaw avang, hear- 
ing (after deafness), lit. ear light 
(or clear) 11:5, and kango kaha, 
prudent, lit. ear wise 11:25. ^ - 

kdnaw-khing, ear 10:27; 26 : 62. 

kaneh-ta, two (commandments) 
22:40. L. hn. 

kang, to have sexual intercourse 
1: 25. 

kang, 13 : 28, 29. 

, false (prophet) 

(meaning 1) 13 : 36. 

kang - bau - Wai, kang - bauh - edat, 
brother 5:24; 18: 35. 

kang-gu, secret 18:35; kang guh, 
secretly 1:19; kanggu sau, to 
hide 11: 25. 

kang-hu, herd (of swine) 8: 31, 32. 

kang-khilng, the last 20 : 8, 14; kang- 
khüng-a, afterwards 4: 2. 


great (faith) 


24:11; 


kang-koh, naked 25:36; empty 
12:44; desolate (of a house) 
23 : 88. 


27 
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kang-lung, white 5:86; 17:2; käng- 
lung-ping, white 28:8; kang-lung- 
ping, bright 17 : 5. 
-ah, in explanation (f) 
18:30; 15:15. 
kang-paw, stony (1) 13 : 5. 
kang-sth, forefathers (1), translating 
“ fathers ” 28 : 80, 82. 
kang-tang, poor 19: 21. 
great, chief (ie. 
important) 21:9; 22:36; 23:6. 
kang-tha, new 27 : 60; khims kangtha, 
generation 16: 4; 
thar 


kang-thu, in khim; kangthu, fool 
23 : 1T. i 

kang-zu, blind (usually in comp. 
ämih kangru, lit. eye blind) 9: 27 
28; .12:22. 

kani, 10 : 80. 

kam, robe, garment, raiment, clothes, 
cloth, cloak 27:28; 9:20; 
27:91; 24:18; 11:21; 65:4. 

kaning, clothes 25 : 36. 

kanwmg, sun, day 4:2; 5:45. L. ms. 

kanüng-ah, while 26 : 10; 26: 36. 

kanu-tus, milk; ie.  breast-water 
21:10. Of. dbduh kinau idpaws. 

kapang, deaf. See kdnaw. 

kapreng, generation 1:1; 
those born 11:11; 
27:9. Bee aprang. 

kapting-ah, b : 33. 

kagau, to whither (as the hand) 
12:10; to be halt 18:8; kagauh, 
maimed 15 : 30. 

kdsawh, in grep küsawh-sasteh, grape 
press, wine press 2] : 33. 

kase, .kdseh, in kaning küseh, east 
8:11; 24:27. 

kana, wolf 7:15; 10:16. 

kdsüng-dXh, in kins kdlangga 
kastingdth kant, clean linen cloth 
27 : BY. 

kalang, before (1) 
5:12, 16. 

katang, so D: 19; 15:28. 

kätaw, straight 8 : 3. 
1 pa- instead of ka- is a typographical 


error. 


23:83; 
children ! 


(in time or space) 


28:36. L 


E. SHAFER— 


kêthaw, sour (in uain kdthaw, vinegar 
27:34, 48. L. thúr. 

kathing, scarlet 27 : 28. 

kathoh, door 6:6; 25:10. 

kathu, down 8:1, 82; 11: 28. 

kathu, to throw (stones) 21 : 35. 

kathiing, to sh&ke (dust off feet) 
10:14. L. thing, to shake. 

kätüh, time, season, hour 21 : 88, 41; 
8:29; buh... kütüh, hour 20:5, 6, 9. 

kau, to call (to someone) 10 : 1. L. ko. 

kau, more (forms' comparative and 


superlative of adjectives); kduh, 
mightier 3:11; käuh, more 
10:28; 11:9, 11. 


kawh, fierce 8:28. See L. kawh-. 
kawh, in manduh kawh, to understand, 
to discern 15:10; 16:3. 
kawi, full 14:20; 15:87; 
kawih, 12:94. 
kawi, to turn 7:6. L. kos. 
kawi, to be broken (by a fall) 21 : 44. 
kawng, to rejoice 2:10; 18:13; to 
be pleased 3 : 17 ; to thank 15 : 36. 


28 : 25; 


` kawng, to bind 14: 3; 16:19; 22:13. 


kawng, to receive b : 48; 10 : 40, 41; 


kawng-satteh, gifta 2 11 
kawng, kung, trunk of tree. See 
ish theng-kawng, thas-du- 


kawng-ngang-naw-teh, fever 8 : 14, 15 ; 
kaumg-ang-naw-teh, sickness 25 : 39. 

kawng-oh, coat 5:40; 10:10. 

kawng sära, master 9:11. Bee sära. 

kaw-sawh, shaking (with fear) 28 : 4. 

kaw-vau kaw-vau, to walk (or, perhaps, 
to wander about) 12: 48. 

kaza, in kdns kaza, veil (of the temple) 
27 : 51. 

keng, to lack 19 : 20. 

keis-bu, to trample 7 ; 6. 

kets-buh, to grind 21:44; 24 : 41. 

kha, forms verbal participle. All 
verbs, in clauses before “the last 
in the sentence, end in kAd unless 
such a verb is followed by a con- 
junction such as teamh, because, 
18:25; ehahla, when, if, 19:25; 
20:10; 21:21; salu ah, while, 
9:32. 


KHIMI GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY 


khä, rust 6:19, 20.1 

kha-bras, a long time 25 : 19. 

khah, to cease (of the wind) 14 : 32. 

khai, to put, to set (in the broadest 
sense) 25 : 33 ; to lay (the hand on) 
9:18; khath, to rest (the head), 
lit. to put 8:20. 4 

khai, khat-suh, to put away (a wife) 
to separate (from one’s wife) 5 : 31, 
32; khai-su, to leave behind; to 
put away (a wife) 18:12; 1:19. 

khai-les, to forbear, lit. to put behind ? 
17:17. 

khang, to fill 5 : 6. 

khang-st, pit 12 : 11. l 

& sort of superlative, in dvang 

khau, precious 26 : 7 (vang, cost) ; 
neh-khau, grievously seized 1b: 22. 

khau-bos, purse 10:9; girdle 8: 4, 

khauh-tà, until 1:17; 19:30, 33; 
unto (of space) 24:27; 27:51; 
khauh-te ah, until 11 : 18. 

khaw, eye (of needle) 19 : 24. L. kua, 
hole. 

khawi, bee (in khaswi-tus, honey) 3 : 4. 
L. khuas, khoi. 


Khawi, to open (the mouth of a fish) 
IT : 27. 
khawng, (cock) crow 27:75. L. 


khe, to accuse 27 : 18, 37. < 

khe-kheh (an emphatio particle), even 
he, even they, (at the) very (doors), 
(that) very same 10:36; 21 : b, 
42; 24:33; 26:28; 27 : 54, BT; 
28:0; 8:17. 

kheng, to bind (the loins with 8 girdle). 
L. khim. 


kheng, to see 11 : 7-9; 22:11; 28:1; 
to behold 19 : 26 ; to look 14:19; 
to watch 24:42; to appear (to be) 
23 : 2T. . 

kheng-sing, to despise 6 : 24 ; 18 : 10, 

khe-sdlu,'sccusation 27 :19. - 

khs, to borrow 5 : 42. 

khih, wing 23 : 87. 

kimi, man 4:4; 25:81. 

km-pus, multitude 14 : 22, 28. 

khoÀ-pas-nas, shoe 3:11; 10:10. 
“kd in 6:19 appears to be a misprint. 
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khru tore, to make a tumult 27 : 24. 

khü, in mai-khü, smoke, lit. fire- 
smoke 12 : 20. L. mei-khu. i 

khuh, khu, to put on, to drees (another) 
21:28, 29. L. khuh. 

khüh, in nä-khüh, to charge (someone 
not to speak) 9:30; 12:16; 
16 : 20. 

khu, weather, sky 15:2, 3. L. khua, 
khaw 4 


khuh, in madii-khu, to slay, and bawng- 
Khuh-satteh, murderers 22: 6, 7; 
sau-kdlu-khuh, -khüh, to persecute, 
q.v. - 

khuh avang, dawn 28 : 1. i 

khuh-deh, in khoh khuh-deh, to kneel, 
lit. leg kneeling 17:14; akhoh 
khu-de, to bow the knee 27 : 29. 

khuh neh, rain b : 4b ; khuh-nes 7 : 25, 
91 


khuh-tong, uttermost (parts of the) 
earth ; horizon (1) 12: 48; 16:2; 
: 31 


khu-lowng, locust 3 : 4. 

, world, lit. sky-earth 
land, land of the earth and sky, 
18:39; 25:84. 

khilng, to prepare, to make ready 
22:4; to fulfill 5:18; the finigh, 
end 13:58. L. kin. 
khu-sdning, year 2:16; 18:8. 
khu-sth, the will 26 : 39, 42 ; authority ' 
8:9 $ 


kskahilh, to be troubled (of persons) 
24:6; to be heavy (at heart) 
26 : 37. 

kins, clothes, garment 21 : 7, 8. 

kiwa, fox 8: 20. 

koh, to pay tribute 17 : 24, 25. 

kra-bras, in kaming . . . kra-bra, sun 
to sink (1) to be late in the day (1). 
Translates “ the time is now past” 
14:16. i 

kih, 11:11. 
ung, to spin 6 : 28. 

e to dier 7:91. 

kung, a plant 7 : 16. See kawng. 

kung, mother-in-law 10 : 35. " 


499, 
küte ah, kilteh ah, before (of time), until 
1:18, 25; 17:9; 22:44. 


` 


L 


läang-hih, steep place 8 : 32. 

la awng boh-satteh, potters’ field 

` 27:7, 10. 

lah-ting, candle 5 : 15. 

lang, way 15 : 32. 

lang, to dance 11 : 17 ; 14:6. 
lang-tiing-ah, at the wayside 21 : 19. 

“Tau, to lose 15: 24; 16: 26. 

lau, field 13 : 32. L. lo. 

lau, to take 13 : 82; 15:36; to take 
out 7:5; to catch (fish) 4:18; to 
carry (away as a flood) 24:39; 
to take (a wife), to marry 22: 24, 
lau, to choke out (as thorns do wheat) 
18:7; to perish 8: 25; to be lost, 
to lose 10:6; to be destroyed 
5:18; to pass away 24: 34, 35. 
lau-dàu, to meet 25:1, 6; lau-dauh, 
8:34. 

lauh, imperative endi (usually 
replaces uh) 1:13; 4:10; 5:29, 
30; 18:8. 

lauh, to go, to come, to depart, to 
go out 8:18; 16:28; 17:27; 
20:5, 6; 20:34; to pass by 
8:28; to walk 11:5. 

lduh, to be hired, to reoeivé wages 
20:9, 11; Wu-khah, wages 20: 8. 

lau-tang, physician 9 : 12. 

lau-zuu, to perish b : 30. 

idw, to pass (the cup from me) 26 : 39, 
42. 

law, far 15:8; 27:55. L. Ala. 

lav, moon 24:29. L. thla. 

lawh, 1T : 20. 

laws, to escape 23: 33; 
17 : 20. 

lawih, lawt, imperative ending, usually 
replacing wh 4:17; 8:9, 13; 
9:5, 6, 22; (meaning?) 27 : 8. 

law mê-tuh, to be a lunatic 17 : 15. 

lawng, to seize (something), to take 
away (something) 21:38, 48; 
25:28, 29. 

lavng, numeral classifier for persons. 


to be free 


‘lawuh, to be crazy 4 : 94. 
ma-tuh 


BE. SHAFER— 


lawong, 17 : 10; 27: 39. 

lawng-lang, way (road) 7:13, 14; 
path 3:3. L. lam. 

lawng-pang, charger 6 : 8, 11. 

law pau, to let out (a property) 21 : 83. 

Bee law- 


leh, denotes a causative repetition of 
an action, an artificial or super- 
natural restoration of a previous 
condition. It always follows has in 
the latter’s causative significance. 


6:18; 17:9; 21:18; 22:30, 
81; 25:29 (to take back) ; 27 : 40, - 
63, 64. L. le^. 


les, to compass (sea and land) 23 : 15 ; 
to wander about (the country) 
4:28; 9:35; 10:23. 

lei, to strip (of clothes) 27 : 28. 

let-thung-ah, behind, lit. behind-in- 
locative 16:23. Cf. dlei-thung. 


Bouth  (idvaw, river; 
direction). 

leng, great, big 9:35; 10:11; 
12:84; 18:32. L. han. 


leng- thung, behind 15 : 23. 

l, heavy (in phaw-l-brat, heavy 
laden) 11 : 28. 

ling, deoeit 18:22; to deceive 24 : 4, 
ll, 24; to err 27: 64. 

ling, to take off (clothes) 27 : 81. 

lingaw, daughter-in-law, 10: 35. 

ling-ngaw, bride (in ling-ngaw awng- 
sateh, bridegroom, lit. bride hav-er) 
2b : 1, 6. 

loh ape, (to be able) to speak 12 : 22. 
Cf. aloh ape. 

lo-kau, platter 29:25, 26; 
dish 26 : 23. 

lodang, way 11:10. See 

, in the way, in the road 

. 0:25; 21:8. 

lolu, 21:10. , 

lu, to hew down (a tree) 8:10; 
7:19. 

lu-chs, 
12:7. 

luA-khting, to fulfill (all righteousness) 
3:15. 


loh-kau, 


(religious) sacrifice 9:193; 


KHIM GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY 


luh ngeh, debtor 28 : 16 ; guilty 28 : 17. 
lung, to salt, to restore the savour to 
salt 5:18. : 
lung, to call to repent 9 : 18. P 
lung-phuh, rock 7 : 24, 25; 14:18. 


M 


ma, self 20 : 13, 18; 23 : 30, 31. 

mächas, to hire 20 : T. 

madchaw, to feed (a8 cattle) 22 : 4. 

müchaws, 25 : 29. 

mache, spittle 27 : 30. L. At. 

mächeng, to gather (into vessels) 
13 : 48. 

machi, to bid (to a feast) 22:10, 11, 
14 \ 


mdchtih, to instruct (someone what 
to do) 18:8. 

müchüng, single (eye) 6 : 22. 

müdai, to stretch forth (the hand) 
12:18. 

müde, in antche la akhoh made-te ah 
sting kha, they , feet sole (1) acc 
hold-ing, they held him by the 
feet 28:9; and m khoh made iain, 

: footstool 22 : 44. 

madeng, to mock 27 : 41; &loh madeng, 
to revile 27:89. L. dem. 

ma-dil, to kil 21:35; to quench 
(fire) 12 : 20. (tr. to dà). 

mügaw:, to keep (as a command- 
ment), to receive (as the word) 
19: 12, 20. 

magana-teh, an issue (of blood) 9 : 20. 

mügu, to steal 6:19; 19:18. L. 
rûk. 


ii ea 10; viper3:7. L. 


Us . has, to preach (1) 10 : 27. 

mah, 21 : 4, 

makuri, anise 23 : 23. 

mat, mat-ling, away e aze mas, to 
wither away) 21:20; dü mas-leng, 
to wither away B 6; kawi mat- 
ling, to break (up) 21:44; madü-. 
khu mat, to slay (them all ?) 22 : 6; 
lou mailing, to carry away (asa 
flood) 24:39; lduh-has mas, io 
send away 15: 29; luh mas ah, 
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e m way 20:14; (meaning 1) 
: 29. 
= fire 7:19; mas tng, lamp, lit. 
fire house 25 : 1 ff, ; mas tus, oil, lit. 
fre water 25:3, 4;  matkhü, 
smoke 12:20. L, mes, fire, met 
khu, amoke. ^» 
mas ah, 28 : 6. 
mas-chau, false (prophet) 7 : 15. 
mas-chauh, to be idle 20:3,6. - 
makas, to ask 7 : 7-10. 
má-kawi, to fil 16:10. Cf. kawi. 
makAah, to beat (a person), to scourge, 
to smite 21:85; 28:84; 24:40; 
to cause to fall upon (as a person, 
as a stone) 21 : 44. 
makhang, to forbid 3:14; 
< kham? Cf. L. khap. 
j, to condemn 20 : 19.1 
, to tie (an ass) 21 : 2. 
makhüng-eu, to repent 27 : 9. 
makung, to lead (into temptation) 
6:13; to cause to enter 8:31; 
27:27. See kung. 
making, to fill (a basket) or? to 
gather 18:28, 29; 14:20. 
máàkung has, to lead up 4:1, b. 
malas, 19 : 12. 
malas, in dloh malas, to mock 2 : 16. 
malang, to make a religious offering 


19: 14. 


5:23, 24; 8:4. L. hén. 
mêlang, shore 18 : 3. 
mdlangid, one (word) 15:23; 


21:24; 22:48; 21 : 14. 
to pronounoe. 
mülauh, to drown 18 : 6. 


L. lam, 


d malas, flax (probably really means 


“cotton ") 12:20. L. la. 
malawh, to roll away (a stone) 28: 2 
malawi, salt b : 18. 
mälawng, to shed (blood) 23 : 35. 
malawng, ship 14 : 24. 
male, to put (wheat, sheaves in & barn) 
13:30 ; maleh, 3:12. 
maleng, to tempt 6: 18 ; to persuade 
28:14. L. thlém. 
màlsng-küdus-khus, to plait 27 : 29. 
mäloh, net 4:21. Bee Woh. 
mamas, to tread (under foot) 5 : 13. 
1 mahkhowi, 5:22, is a typographical error. 
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manang khauh, to be founded (on a 
rook as a house) 7 : 25. 
müánóuh, to hear, to know 5:38; 
6:3; to discern 16:3; to under- 
stand 16 : 9,11; to perceive 16 : 8; 
minauh has beh, to remember 
26 : 75. 


ma-neh, to be posesed (by a devil) 


4:24; kaneh 12:22. Cf. 
maneh ghuh, to overthrow (isi) 
21:12. This may mean “ seize 
overthrow." 
mang, much (in mong-kau, — mers) 
:30; mang, most 11:20. L. 


mang. 
mang, must } ey ee should; shall; 


to promise 4:9; 6: 4, 6; 7:5; 
8:8, 19; 13:30; 17:10, 27; 
20:4; 23 : 26 ; '25 : 9T. This 


denotes the confidenos of the 


original speaker that the event 
will or should take place. Cf. 


L. hmang. < 
mängawh, to be offended (by & person) 
13 : D7. j 


mang-krth, lord 18 : 25, 26, 27; king 

27:87. (Borrowed from Burmese 
mang.-kri:). 

mated tribute 22:17, 19. L. 
man, price recompense, etc. 

manga, 27 : 38. 

mama, to laugh 9: 24. L. nus. 

manung, black 5:36. L. nu. 

mdgang, to seek 7 : 7. 

magau, to be called (something) 5 : 9. 

magaso, to send 2 : 8. 

magawh, to loose or release (as one 
held for debt) 18 : 27. 

mdphu, to dash (foot against a stone) 
4:6. L. phu, to beat (as heart). 

müsah, to strain (as in swallowing a 
large object) 23 : 24. 

“masang sai, to add (to the stature) 
6 : 2T. 

masang, to perform (a sacrifice), in 
lucla-másáng-sasteh, priest 12 : 4. 
Ps luchi. 

mässu, (for the wind) to snake (as a 

reed) 11:8. 

mdsawng, servant 10 : 24, 25. 


R. SHAFER— 


mäse, to wash 15:20; 23:25. L. ail. 
màtah, to measure 7:2. Cf. L. teh. 
matah has, to liken 18 : 23. 
mittahas chika, parable 18 : 19, 24. ` 
mütang, to thrust-(upward, as a stick) 
(t) 27 ; 48. 
matang, field 27:8. Spe mulang. 
chau, affliction, tribulation 
24:9, 21, 29; to be faint 9: 36. 
md-taw, to send (a parson) 21 : 34,36. 
M adult person; elder 15:2, 


TN eldest (of brothers) 
22:25; elders (of the people) 
27:1 (kau, more, comparative). 

mileh, parables 18:3. L. teh. 

maleh has, to liken 7 : 24, 26; 11:16. 
L. teh. 

maeng, to taste 16:28; 27:94. L. 


orien to cast (on the fire) 6 : 80. 

mateng, 12 : 42. 

müieng-m4, even (Solomon, the hairs 
on your head, you) 6:29; 7:11; 
10: 80. | 

ma-thau, to make arise (as the dead) 

to awaken 8:25. (tr. to 


' mathe, to be palaied 4 : 24. 


mathi, to molest (1) (occurs in mathi u 
hang, let alone! in which u is 
imperat. and hang negative) 15 : 14 ; 
(meaning 1) 16:24; 22:16. 

mA-thoh, to put out, to bring ont, 
to make go, to cast out; to release 
to 9:25, 83, 34; 13:52; 27: 16, 
17, 21. (tr. to thoh, q.v.). 

mathu, foolish 25 : 2, 3. 

md-tu, to teach 5:2; 9:85; 22:16; 
mitu-satich, master 22:10; dis- 
ciples 5:1; mAh, to instruct 

. 13:52. > : 

müiung chuh, to lay up treasure 
6:19, 20. 

matting, to turn (the other cheek) 
5: 89. 

matung, to buffet 26 : 67. 

mau dh met, where 1 2:2. 

mau-bang-aÀ pala, wherever 26:18; 


KHIMT GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY 


mau-bang pre (vang) pala, every 
kingdom (city) 12:25; mau-bang 
. . . ma, whence 1 21 : 25. 

mau-ka, how 1 18 : 19. 

mau-khduhid, how long? lit. how 
until 17:17. 

mau-tau-iüng-ah pala, 
24 : 28. 

mau-ze-tà, how many f lit. how so- 
many 1 15:34; 18:21; how great 1 
6:23; how great! 8:26. See 
ze-ze. 

mau-ze-ld duh, a few 95 : 91. 

maw-ah, before 14:22. L. Àma-a. 

mawi, fish 4:18; 14:17. 

mang, to need 6 : 8, 89. 


wherever 
Å 


saleh, authority 7 : 28. 

macau vu, to beat upon (as wind 
and rain) 7 : 25, 27. 

maro, to suck (at the bréast) 21 : 16 

mazawh, to kiss 26 : 48, 49. L. fawp. 

mazawng, to swallow 28:24; to 

. gorge (4) 9:14. 
maze, to condemn 12:7; 27:3, 

maz, to close (the eyes) 13 : 15. 

mazung, in akuh masung, finger, lit. 
hand finger 23 : 4. 

metangaw, five (loaves of bread) 
14:17; meneh+ta, two (sparrows, 
fishes) 10:29; 14:17; me-t4, one 
(hair, farthing, sheep, sparrow, cup) 
5:36; 10:29; 12:12; 10:42. 

meang-hung, mountain 17: 1. 

met, interrogative particle. 

meng, to be amazed 19:25; meng- 
ving, to marvel, to be amazed, to 
be astonished ; marvellous 27 : 14; 
12:28; 7:28; -11: 20. 

mepu, mountain 4:8; 17:20; land 
14:84; 23:15. ` 

ma-mat, face, countenance 6:16, 17; 
msh-mas, 17:2. L. Amas. 


milang, true (man), just (man) ` 


22:16; 27524; faithful (servant) 
24:45; innocent 27:4. 


(mang nang, 
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matang, land, field, place, region 
4:16; 12:1; 18:5,'20. 

more, fool D : 22. 

muttaw, spirit, soul, ghost 3 : 11, 16; 
10:28. L. Amus-thla, | — 

ming, seems to mean “‘ ibisn ; 
it necessarily follows that . . ."' 
14:2, 16; 16:2, 3; 17:27; 
24 : 49. 

mu-sau, to labour 11:28. Cf. sau. 

murid, one (grain of mustard seed) 
13:31; one (cubit) 6 : 27. 


M 


N 


nd, to do, to say 7:22; 21:6. 

nämn, mother 10 : 37. 
ndhas, to bring; to lead away; to 
take away (a person) 12:22; 
14:11, 19; 24:40;27:2, 8. 

natitaps, cheek 5 : 389. 

nang, thou, thy ; nang-che, you, your. 
L 


. nang. 

nang, to touch (as the hand, eyes, 

garment, in order to cure) 8:15; 

9:20; 20:34, 
nang-brat-satteh, glory 4:8; 6:29. 
great (multitpde), 
grievously (sick), great (wind, glory, 
sound, earthquake) 8:1, 6, 24 ; 
24:80, 81; 28:2; more 10:25. 


napi, 4:19; 5:47; 7:4; 8:6; 
12:47; 18:22. 
nan, nan, hour: 8:13; 9:29. 


Borrowed from Aryan. 

nd-sdu, letl. (a permissive impera- 
tive) 6:9, 10; 8:13, 22; 9:29; 
10:18; 18:9; 27:25. 

hau-de,. child; maiden; servant . 
14:21; 18:36; 9:24; 8:6; 
nau-deh, child 2:8, 9, 11; 18:2. 

nauh, plural. 

nau-sti, to be tender (as new branches) 
24 : 82. 

naw, to be sick 8:6, 16. L. na. 

naw-md-chaw, nawng-mi-chaw, male 
2:16; 19:4; nang+ma-chaw, man 
19 : 10. 

nawng-ma-ds, woman, female 6 : 28; 
19 : 4. 
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nawng-paw, husband 1: 19; 24 : 38. 
nawng-put, wife 19: 3. 


naw-sawh, to be sick 24:96; sick- ` 


ness 4: 23. 
neh, to hold, to seize, to take (a 
person, a fish) 26:48; 14:3; 
17:27; 26:50; to betray 10:4; 
, neh-hat, to deliver 5 : 25. 
nehi, two (years, miles, coats) 
2:10; 5:41; 10:10. L. Anth. 
neih, to drink 20 : 22, 23. 
nga, 10: 10; 16:2. 
nga, to will (wish) 17:4; to love 
(as a son) 3:17; to need 9:12, 
13. L. ngat. 
ngang, . purpose, intention, reason 
3:14, 15; 5:18; 14:5; 16:26; 
96:9, 10; 27:28; (taken) for, 
as (slaves) 1:11; prediction of 
future event 2:5; 3:11. . 
ngang-tang, purpose 26 : 65 ; in order 
that 9:6; because of 13:22; 
(meaning 1) 7 : 11. 
ngawh, and, also 13:23; 15:18; 
2 : 73. 
ngeh-che, indeed (1) 20 : 23. 
ngingau, to sadden 6 : 16. 

nih, dual suffix, added to personal 
pronouns? 9:27, 28; nang-n4ng, 
you two 9 : 29. 
nih, rather (?) 3:14; 9:12;, and, 
or 15:4, 6. 

ni-la, 19:8. 

ning, to covenant 26 : 1b. 

ning-ea, summer 24 : 32. 

nung, to Beo, to find 8: 10; 12 : 22. 


0 


oh, swine 7:6. L. vok. 
oh-zoh, together 13 : 30. 


P 


pa, wide, broad 7: 13. 

pă, to open (door) 25 : 11. 

paat, father 4 : 22; 18:35; male (of 
cattle) 22 : 4. 
1 It also ocours after proper nouns where 


the names of the disaples are grven in pairs, 
10.2,3. 
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püawng, to open (door) 7:7, 8; to 
open (as the heavens) 3:10. L. 
awng, hole, &perture.- 
, basket 15:37; 16:9, 10; 
vessel 13 : 48. 
pah, 19 : 26. 
pas, in hawth pat, to be meet 15 : 26. 
pang, to go towards 14:25, 29; 
96 : 49. 
pang, pang, denotes entire con- 
sumption, destruction of something 
8:19; 5:17, 18; 8:25; 13:4. 
-a, on the coast; by way of (the 
sea) 4:19, 15. Cf. apdng-a. 
pang-ah, after (in time) 17 : 1. 
pang-ah, 6 : 5. 
pang-kauh, to bear up (with the hands) 


4:6. 
pang-le-ius, sea 23 : 15. 
pang-gang, beam (in eye) 7 : 3-5. 
pang-seth, to be dull of hearing 18 : 15. 
pang-tals, earthquake 27:51, 54. 
pang-zer, soft (clothing) 11 : 8. 
pau, flower in lis-pau, lily 6 : 28, 29. 
L. par. i 
pau, tò give, to pay, to deliver over 
18:25; 27:2; chdka pau, to 
command, lit. word give 18:25; 
panza-hawih pau, to glorify, lit. 
glory give 5:16; sdlam pdu, to 
worship, lit. salam give 18: 25. 
pauh, a band (of men) 27: 21; 
Heroda pauh, the Herodians 22 : 16. 
pàung vus, to cast (or confine 1) in 
rison b : 25. . 
paw, to abide (1) 17:22; to be 
(inside a house) 22 : 34, 41. 
pawi, feast 26 : 5. 
pawi-sa, brass, farthing 10:9, 29. 
powng, in azoh pawng, to conceive, 
to be pregnant, lit. belly fll (1) 
1:18, 20, 23; 24:19. 
, unclean (spirit) 10:1; 
12:48. Bee praw-pra. 
peeh, to bear false witness 19:18; to. 
acouse 12:10. 
peeng, to burn (1) 18: 40, 50. 
peih, prostrate (1) 9:2; pes, dead (1) 
9:18. i 
peng-khawh, cup 23 : 25, 26. 
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penra, to honour 15:8; 
glory 6: 2. i 
. penza hawih, honour 15:6; exalted 


honour, 


23:12; to be righteous 5:6; 
righteousness 5:10; good, just 
5 : 45. 


panza hawih-teh, righteousness b: 20.. 


pha, away, in kade pha, to throw away, 
to cast out 5:18; 25:30. 

phaih phai, seems to be a sort of 
imperative, but only occurs in 
passages where the translation ig 
uncertain 5:12; 6:20; 24:49, 

` phasth, army 22:7; soldier 27 : 97. 

phauh, floor 3 : 12. 

phau-hat (to swear), by (something) 
5 : 34-36 (see has); in the (name) 
of 24:5. | 

phaw, to take up a burden (as a yoke) 
11:29; to bear (a sickness) 8 : 17. 

phawng, to open (ie. display 1) 
(treasure) 2: 11. 

` phei-, numeral olassifier for eyes : 
phet-td, one (eye) 18:9; phei-dne- 
ia, two (eyes) 18 : 9. 

phet-ta-bang, other side, opposite side 

~ 5:39; 12:18; street corner 6 : 5. 

phing-phe, sparrow 11:29, 81. 

Pras, to read 19: 4. 

phraw buh sau-has, to condemn 12 : 87. 

phrawng, to be justified 11:19; to 
be blameless, guiltless 12:5, 7. 

phraw-phra, to restore 12 : 13. 

phu, in bat-phu, ashes 11:21. Looks 
like an error for mai-phw. 

phus, 26 : 17. 

phus-sddih, sand 7 : 26. 

phüng, because of 26:31; ing, 
phüng-a, on behalf of, for 6:25; 
concerning 16: 11. 

phil-st-vil ing, phil-sa-vil ting, music 
ee Hg üng-teh, minstrel 

:43; and in mhüsavü nangche 

thang katche ting kha, we have piped 
for you 10:17, indicating phileavil 
as probably a noun and ting as a 
verb; see ting. 

poh, denotes a violent separation as 
asãeih poh, to rend (from top to 
bottom) 27:51; bang poh, to cut 
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off (the hand), to cut (asunder) 
°B:380; 24:51. 

prang, to mend (a net) 4 : 21. 

prang, to flee 2:18; prang-zau, 
to withdraw (oneself from others) 
12:15; to stray 18:12, 13. 

prau, to perish 9:17; to corrupt (a8 
by moths and rust) 6 : 19, 20 ; to be 
evil (of the eye) 6: 23; to leave (of 
fever) 8 : 15. 

m gaw, to spring up (of grain) 

prauh, (sea) net 13 : 47. 

praw, to be immediate 8 : 16 ; 14: 22, 
81. 

praw, (meaning?) Used frequently 
with verbs of motion, perhaps to 
denote through or acrosa, as 12: 1, 

-45; 19:24; 26:49, 

praw-pra, to defile 15:11 (occurs 
twice); pow-pra, to defile 15: 18, 
20 (ocours thrice). 

pring-tch kakhaw-cho, perverse 17 : 17. 

pre, land 9:26; kingdom 20: 21, 

priing-teh, voice 2: 18. 

pu, alo 9:19; 17:24; 19:29; 
20:4, 7; in the company of others 
9:11; 27:54. 

puddina, mint (the plant) 28: 28. 

padma. 

puh, down 4:6; 26:58; 27:5; 
through 6:19; pu, (break) up 
24 : 43. : 


~put, something large or many, alih- 
pus, big wind, tempest 8:24; 
khimi-pws, multitude, people, lit. 
man many 7:28; 8:1, etc. See 
16:33; 5:35. L. pu. 

püng, 24:44; ling ping, to be subtle ` 
26 : 4, 41. 


t4 


Q 


gat-id, alone 14:23; only 21 : 21. 
gang, for (stones) to be one on top of 
another 24:2; gang tahang, to 
build, lit. to build up (#) 16:18. 
qang-chau, sixth (hour) 27 : 48. 
gang-chau-teh, the sixth (hour) 20 : 5. 
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qang-gawng, table 21:12; 15:27. 
Cf. L. dasch-kán. 

qau, to follow 9:19; gauh 8:1. 

gau, to cut down (branches) 21 : 8. 

qauh, to slay 2:18, 16; to strike, to 
smite 26 : Bl. 

qauh, to hide (1) 18 : 88. 

qawng-ah, above (in space); superior 
to; on the surface of; still more, 
(more) than 9:16; 10:87; 
14:26; 16:19; (todo something) 
to (someone or something) 7:13; 
21:21; (to happen) to (someone) 
23 : 36 ; (an eye) for (an eye) 5 : 88; 
(to have power) over 10: 1. 

geh, to castrate 19 : 19.1 

gong, times, fold (denoting how many 
times or fold) 18: 21. 

geng, to roll (a stone) 27 : 60. 

gih, denotes that the action was the 
same by, or upon, each of the 
subjects. While it may be trans- 
lated “each”, it refers to the 
action and not to the subject. It 
is placed between the verb root and 
the verbal ` particles. 16:27; 
20:9, 10, 12; 22:26, 28; 35:15. 

ging, to put (wine in bottles) 9:17, 

gud, each, évery 26 : 55. i 


R 


raw raw, is difficult to define pre- 
cisely. It is used in explanations 
of preceding statements and the 
explanation is calculated to astound 
the listener. It might be considered 
to mean “for” in the sense of 
“ that is", and yet it has a good 
deal of the usage of “ It really is”, 
"Believe me it’s true ”, “It most 
emphatically is”, “ It must be (or 
transpire, come to pass)”, “ You 
must”. It might be translated 
“indeed”; but that is too mild 
a term (except in 4:18). To sum 
up, raw raw means (1) “for” (in 
1 In bem: diuk hot nauk 14 ong bä 

bhd, ACE ban hand castrat-ed pl. » have— 

ing, '' made eunuchs by man.” 
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explanation of a preceding remark), 
(2) it vouches for the truth and for 
the neceasity of the explanation, 
which is remarkable. And it has 
both of these m in each 
instance. 4:18; 0:28; 10:5; 
17:11, 12, 20; 18:7; 19:12; 
22:40; 24:9, 6, 21, 22; raw 
rawh, 5:94. 
resah, soldier 8 : b, 8, 9. 
ri, mow 28:3; (meaning 1) 24 : 45. 
rimung, ointment 26 : 1, 9, 12. 


8 


sdbang, to wrap, 27 : 59. "a: 
sabawng, RPM 15:5. 
has, to confess 10 : $2. 
sddau, to pluck (ears of corn) 12:1. 
sadeh, to shine (of lightning) 24 : 27 ; 
28:3. 


sddsh has awng (or sau), to beware : 

^ 6:1; 16:6,11, 12; 18:10. From 
Burmese from Pali. 

adding, winter 24 : 20. 

sasih, to tear (clothes), 
(bread) 15:36; 
ase. 


to break 
26 : 65. ` See 


adgat, young man 19:20, 22; young 
woman (1) 5: 32. 

sdgawng, neighbour 19 : 19. 

8a-goh, carcass 24 : 28. See goh. 

-&m, infinitive suffix (1) 22:17; 
26 : 12. 

sas, to put forth (leaves) 24 : 32. 

sat_si alih, gnat 23 : 24. 

-sat-teh, forms verbal nouns. 

salu ah, during, while 1:18, 20; 
2:1; 14:22, 25. 

sdnduh, to tempt 22:18, 35; sanduh- 
satish, a sign 16:3, 4; to seal 
27 : 86. 

sàng, to appear (as daylight, the dawn) 
(1) 14 : 25. 

sang-tuh, weak (of purpose), lit. 


strong not? 26:41; to be infirm 
8:17. 
sang-gat, poor 11:5; 26:9, 


sang-sasich 5 : 3. 
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saning, year 9:20; saning quid, ever- 
lasting, always 25:46; 26 : 11. 

saphu, leather 3:4 (also in saphu 
atakauh, bottle 9:18; see dakauh). 

sära, priest 20 : 18. 

süri-id, seven 16:10; 22:25. L. 
sari. 

sàsau pala, about (5,000 men) 14 : 21. 

sàtawng, to join (persons together, as 
man and wife) 19 : 6. 

süthaw, God 27 : 40. 

sathes, stony (land) (t) 18:5, 20. 

sau, to build 21:33; to make, to do 
(in general) 8:2; 9:28; 21:40; 
to plant (a vineyard) 21:33; to 
prepare 11:10. 

' edu, let 15:4; 20:5; 27:48. Cf. 
L. shu (Lorrain and Savidge, p. 21). 

sau-ching-lung, to make a noise 9 : 23. 


sau-ghing sau-ghang, to be desolate 


24. : 15. 

sau-kàlu-khüh, to: persecute 5 : 10-12 ; 
10:23; sau-ktu-khuh 23 : 34. 

sau gaw-sawh, to do violence 11:12. 

sawa, to hasten (1) (in sdva duh, to 
delay) 24: 48. 

saw, key 16 : 19. 

sawi, to burn 13: 80; 22:7; to light 
5: 15. 

so, Bea masang set, 

seng-mu, a nail (?). Occurs in kraws 
ah has teheng, to crucify, lit. 
cross on nail AG nail (v.) (or 
hang 1) 27: m ; &engmu-teheng, 
to crucify 20 : 

6, in u s, Arm pL incl. 
imperat., let us 21: 38; 27:49; 
ss a, second pers. pl. exol. imperat. 


set. 


26:18. Cf. L. se, third pers. 
imperat. (Lorrain and Savidge, 
p. 21). 


st, sth, bad 7 : 17, 18. 
sing-adng, to be meek 5: 5. 
su, to loose 16 : 19. 


sut, gold 23:16. (Borrowed, not 
necessarily directly, from sp 
Burmese). 


8u1-nga, gold 10: 9. 
sting, to take (in the hand as a lamp, 
stone, stave, reed, fan, another’s 


L 
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hand); to carry (as shoes) 3:11; 
9:25; 25:1,3; 26:55; 27:29; 
to take up (as a sheep) 12:11. 


T 


14, one (day) 6 : 84. 

tang, to bind into bundles 18:30; 
to gather (in a net) 18: 4T. 

iaaw, voice 12:19. L. aw. 

täbar, lame 15 : 30. 

tAbang hawth, see idhang hawth. 

tabawong, mouth 4: 4. 

tabeng, to slap 5:39; to smite with 
the hand 26 : 67, 68. L. bêng. 
tabu, nest 8: 20. L. bu. 

tagauh, to seize (by the throat) 18 : 28. 
idgawi-a, 4 : 18. 

tahang, sufficient (3) 6:34; 
ing #) 17:27; 26: 28. 
tahang, (to go) up 5: 1; 20:17, 18. 
L. han. 


tahang hawth,! blessed 13 : 16 ; idhang 
8&5, woe 23: 25. L. ham-iha, fortun- 
ate, ham-chhia, unfortunate. 

tas, to dig 21:33; 25:18. 

tat-tu, 18:7. 

takas, to impale (on the end of a stick) 
27:48. Cf. L. kas, to stick to. 

idkang, 24:7. , 

takaw, bread 4: 4. , 

takaw-td, nine (sheep) 18:18. 
kua. 


(mean- 


E^ 


powi,  passover feast 
26 : 19. 


me to pluck out (as the eye) 18 : 9. 
. khe. 


i bushel, i.e. a bushel measure 
(#) 5: 15. 

täkhüh, to knock 7 : 7. 

takhith, to remove (oneself) 17 : 20. 

idkus-ah, under 5:15; 23:87; 
(darkness) 4 : 16. 

talau, to answer 25 : 9. 

iMawng. to save 14:30; to help 
15:25; to hold to (a person, 
figuratively) 6:24. L. lawm. 
1 tdbang kawih is probably a typographical 


error. 


in 
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tales, to break (through) 6: 19; to 
break up 24: 48. 

tama, 8:3; 27: 48. 

tamat, cloud 24 : 30. 

iämang, to forget 16 : 5. 

idme-phaso, bruised (as a reed) 12 : 20. 
CE. phaw. ] 

tamsh, to break (as a reed) (1) 12 : 20. 

tana-iah, a while 13 : 21. 

tang, 5:18; 28:5. 

tang, to arrive, to happen 8:33; 
15:89; 16:5, 18. 

tangat, to listen to (someone) 18: 15, 
16; lo! 3:17. L. nga. 

tangas u ka eh, behold |, lit. listen 
imperat. 20: 18. 

iangka, silver, money 10:9; 21:12. 
Borrowed from Aryan. 

tang-ky, very (translating “sore” 
(afraid, vexed), well, etc.) 17: 2, 5, 
6, a violently 8 : 82; diligently 
2: 

tang- lang, vain repetitions’ (as in 
heathen prayer) 6 : 7. 

, in any wise, in any case 

5:18, 20; 10:42., 

tàpong, waste 26 : 9. 

täpauh, (every) kind (1) 18 : 47. 

lépaw, measure (noun) 23 : 32. 

tApaws, to receive (the word) 13 : 20. 

ks tiing, a voice (4) 17:5. Bee 


s to stretoh forth (the hand) 

. 26:B1. 

tapheng, to stretch forth (the hand) 
12 : 49. 


6:14, 15; 15:2, 3. 
iðra, suit at law b: 40, Bu. tara. 
tāra, to reveal 11 : 25. 
tari, to write 4 : T. 
laru, to visit 25 : 36. 
taruk-td, six (days) 17 : 1. L. ruk. 
tasang, “1,000” 14:21. L. shang. 
tasing-té, “10,000” 18: 24. L. shing 
idMamg, to be true 14:33; 15:7; 
verily 18:3; in truth 22 : 16. 
idiang-md, 13 : 51. 
tatawng, debt 6 : 12. 
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iaugawt, away (in luh taugawt, to go 
away, to leave 4:11; ahus tougaws, 
to flee 10:29; ahawi tangan, 
to turn away 5:42; tauga, to 
send away 13 : 36. 

tautdgang akübung, to lament, to 
ien lis 17; 24:30. 

waw, bird 6: 26; 18:32. L. va-. 

iwaw, river 8:5, 6. 
tawaw-zang, neck 18 : 6. 
tawng, a measure (of meal) 18 : 33. 
tong, hem, border (of garment) 
9:20; 14:80; 28:5. 

lowng-mang, ruler, king, prince, chief 
(priest) lord 9:18; 12:8, 24; 
20:18; 22:7. 

te ah, direct and indirect object. See 
Grammar. 

teansh, because 11:20; 13:6; for 
the sake of 10:18; te ah nih 9:15 ; 
teh ümh 9:86; 14:5; 28:4; 
te nth 14:9; teh anih 6:7. 

teeng-kd-sth, hypocrite, lit.— -bad. 
6:2; 23:25, 27. 

teong-st, envy 27 : 21. 

teheng, seo seng-mu. 

te-mei, something, whatever 7 : 12, 13. 
Cf. temas. 

teng, to end 24:3; the end 10:22; 
(meaning 1) 10 : 2T. 

teng-ah, teng-d, near, at (the sea of 
Galilee, Jesus’ feet)! 15:29, 30; 
about (the sixth, ninth, eleventh 
hour) 20:65, 6, 9. 

teng-paw, star 2 : 8-10. 

mod a TUM, carpenter 13 : 55. 


P to we 8:10; 
19 : 25. 

tÀas-du, fig-&ree 21:21; thas-du-kung, 
fig-tree 21:19, 20; eee 
fig (fruit) 7: 16. 

dhang, for, for the benefit of 6: 34 ; 
17:4. 

thang-dang, to look up 17 : 8. 

Wan, to guide 23:16; to lead 4:24; 
15 : 14. 

thau, fat 22:4. L. thao. 


1 Proba lit. to the end (of the see of G.), 
at the end (of Jesus’ feet). 


` 


13 : 16-19 ; 
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thaw, deep (of earth) 13 : 5. 

thawa-sang, heaven T : 21. 

thaw-de, early 20:1; 

thawong, prison 25 : 36. 

thawng-gung, ninth (hour) 27 : 45, 

thawng-satteh, -teh, the eleventh (hour) 
20 : 6, 9. 

thaw-pha-dah, Bole b : 18. 

the, to blaspheme 9: 3. 

the-gu, to extort 23 : 25. 

theth theth, 26 : 24. 

theng-kawng, tree 7 : 17-19. See thing- 


kawng. 

theng-kung, tree 7 : 17. 

theng-ra, seat, throne 19: 28; 21:19. 

ths, to call a person (by name) 1:23. 

ihing-bäng, stave 26 : 4T, 5D. 

thing-kawong, tree 19:83. See theng- 
kawng. L. thing, king. 

ths-thing, blood 23 : 30,385. 

thoh, to go, to come 10: 14, 28; to 
come forth 15:18; to become 
angry 2:16. 

thoh-kha-kung, gate, lit. come-close- 
entr(ance) 7:18. 

UN to pluok out (as one's eye) 


21:18; 27:1. 


3 secret (chamber) 24 : 26. 

thu-de-teh, & jot 5 : 18. 

ima, to say, to tell, to speak, to 
preach 12 : 34; 18:3, 17) 26 : 13. 

thung-ah, inside, among 8 : 13; 1:9; 
down 17:9; in (a dream) 2: 13; 
-thung, inside 5: 16. Cf. L. then, 
to put inside. 


thüng-aÀ, during, while 23 : 30 ; 26 : 7, 
21, 26 


Pc NEM 35, 36, 40. 

, thung, three (omitting classifier) 
22:26. L. thum. 
ü-ohaw, sister 12:50; 

far-mu. 
tih, to cook (1), to bake (A) 6: 80.1 
aa N 42. 

ngiang bang, cs reece 28 ; 


19:29. L. 


d (Jordan) 19:1; other side 

8:18. 

1 The text reads “gram... . past into 
the oven” the Khimi text reads B 


cass mto the fire in order to (iA) ". 
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,Ung-iawi, fellow (servant) 18 : 28, 29; 


one another (reflex.) 24 : 10. 
Wh, same 8:18; 9:23; 10:23; 
21:6; 26:55. 


to (verbal particle), seems to denote 


probability. 4:6; 10:25; 11:23; 
12:12; 17:27; 26:6. 
toh, 14 : 24. 


iu, and, then, now (conj. beginning a 
sentenoó) 1:18; 17:3, 4. 

tu, there 4 : 21 ; 15:29. 

tuh, to sow (a field 1) 6:26; 25:24, 


26. L. tuh. 

iu, water 3:16; tutabung, white 
8:24; 14:24 (see àbung); tut- 
- chà-qung, flood 24:39;  tus-ke- 
plung, pearls 7:6; 18:45, 46; 
tus-ii, sea 4:18; tus nau leng, 
flood 7:95, 97; kànu-ius, milk, 
lit. breast water 21:16;' mas tus, 
oil, lit. fire water 25 : 8, 4. in tut, 

tu-kah-auh, no, lit. that-like-not b : 37. 

tu-kdh-Quh-shahla, lest, lit. that-like- 
not-if 4:6; 9:17. 

tu-kih awng ehahls, therefore, lit. 

that-like .be if 18 : 52, 

tu-kah bäu-vih, Bo likewise 24 : 33, 

tu-kah-dauh-l, so (conj.) 1:17; when 
2:14. - 

tu-kdh-ehahla, therefore, lit. that-like- 
if 22:9; then (conj.) 7:5; but 
10:23; insomuch that 8 : 24. 

tu-kah-ch-la, wherefor 6 : 30. 

tu-kah-ghang-ts ah, then, lit. that- 
like-reason-to 4:10. 

tu-kah-khith-vth, yes 11 : 9. 

tu-kdh-tdng, how 12 : 4. d 

tu-kdh-teh-ngas-la, but, lit. that-like- 
p.-p.-wil-, 5:13; et (oon}.) 6: 29 ; 
notwithstanding 11:11. 

tu-kah-teh-ansh,1 therefore, lit. that- 
like-because 6:25; 10: “31. 

tu-kah-teh-ld, but, then, and, lit. that- 

as-pp-, 1:20, 94, 25. 

tu-kah-&À, so (the same as that) 
5:47; 11:26.° 

tu-käh-vih, yes, lit. that-like-is 5 : 87; 
even 80 11:26; tu- kah-vih-chahla, 
then, lit. that-like-is-if 1T : 28. 
1 tu-kêhtah-mih (7:20) is poambly an error. 
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tu-kd-ith-duh-chabla, but 11: 9. 

tu-kä-tih-awng duh eh-lå, or else 12 : 29. 

tu-l&, and, then. 

tu-ngat-Id, but 8:4; 13:14. 

tu-nth, then (conj.) 2:7; such, that 
24:9, 10, 36. 

tu-nth ah, there 10: 11. 

tu-mh-duh-ehahla, but 11: 8. 

tu-nth kah, the same 5 : 46. 

tu-nth katang, so (in such a manner) 
5:12,16; 7:17. 

tu-mÀ-pdnga, then, lit. so-after 4:1. 

tu-nsh thüng-ah, then 15:1. 

tung, the end (in time) 24 : 13, 14. 

tiing, to sound (as a trumpet), to make 
a sound, to utter 22:18; 24:31; 
26 : 63. 

ting ah, under the command of (1) 
8:9 


itu~pang-a-la, then (conj.), lit. that- 
after-loc.-, 12:13. 

ty-tauh, that (adj.) 10:14; 
15:29; it 5:84, 35. 

tu-tauh thüng-ah lä, at that time, then 
12:1, 22. 

tu-tauh thing ti-tih-ah-lå, at the same 
time 18:1. 

tu-ze-id, so well 6 : 30. 

tu-ze-td-pus, so much (bread), lit. 

^ that-so-great 15 : 33. 


there 


U 


u, uh, imperative 7:6, 7. Sometimes 
omitted as in 17:27; 19:21. L. 
u, second pers. pl. imperat. (Lorrain 
and Savidge 21). 

uh, to bury 27:7, 60; 

us, dog 7:6. L. us. 

ung, to become overcast (?) 16 : 3. 

üng, genitive, ablative: of, from 
3:16; 16:6; 17:9; (to beget) 
by 1:5, 0. L. in. 

ting, to sound (a trumpet) 6 : 2. Bee 
phü-sü-vü ting. 

ting, to spring up (of planta) 18:7; 
to choke 18 : 22.1 
1 This word does not have both m 


as it oocurs m the same parable, but there is 
an epperent error m the translation. 


14: 12. 


vang, city, village 21:2, 10. 
. L. ving 
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dng, to dip or soak (in a liquid) (1) 
21 : 48. 

ting-tau, from, out of 10:14; 
beware) of 10: 17. 

dng-ah, (to beware) of 16 : 12. 


(to 


Soy 


vai, lawful 12 : 2, 4; 19:3. 

vat duh, never 9 : 33; 11:11. 
vat-chaw, before 5: 12. 

vat-gung-ah, to-night 26 : 31. 
vat-maw ah, hereafter 26 : 64. 
vas-ning a, to-day 6 : 30. 

Cf. 


oðvoawi, a sort of continuous or 
repetitive present; much used in 
generalizations or ‘statements of 
fact regarding present conditions. 
It occurs at the end of sentences 
before vih. Its usage is similar to 
the French imperfect except that 
the time is present and not 
5:45; 6:4, D, 6, 16, 18, 32; 
7:8, 12, 15, 19; 8:9; 9:14, 
17; 10:29; 12:34, 48, 45; 
18:16, 28, 52; 17:165. It 
occasionally occurs with the past 
asin 6:12; 24:38; 27:42. It 
might be translated “always” as 
in 18:10. Of. L. vot, times. 

vawi, to come 8:9; to go 9:6, 7; 
to depart 2:12, 18; 11:7. 

vawng, to dare 22:46. . 

vih, to be (copulative, present and 
past, when there i8 no other verb) 
1:17, 18; 6:22. It is also the 
terminal verb of a sentence occurring 
at the conclusion in almost all 
instances except that it may be 
omitted in the future! as 20:19; 


1 But it may also be used with the future, 
particularly if reference 18 made to the 
of things as in 24 : 7 ff.; 25: 31-88. viis more 
to oocur as the terminal verb if the par- 
ending kka precedes it in the sentence. 
orough study of the use and omission of 
Waste ee Ar Ru ae pagagan 
PARE im tis Ald where Hig analysis maybe 
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21:21, 22; 24:29, and in the 
imperative as 21:2; 22:9; 
25:28; 4:9. Where vih ‘does 
not occur at thé end of a phrase 
it is often because the sentence 
structure in the English version is 
faulty or arbitrary as in 11 > 18: 
which really continues in thought 
into 11:17. f 
ving, to be dark 6 : 23. : 
vut, in'ohaw vus, ears of corn 12:1. 
L. ew. : 


Z 


za, to be unlawful 14: 4. 
zang, light (in weight) 11:30. L. 


zaw, to rebuke 19: 13;. 
11:20; sawh, to 
zau, occurs after other verbs in the 
meaning of “away”, as hoh zau, to 


24:16; lauzau, to perish 6 : 30, 
#Mo-sa, appears to be a kind of 
reflexive to the main subject under 
discussion :— à 
katche thas “ rawra ”, we remember, 
le. we hear (within) ourselves 
27 : 63. 


hi nawngmädi . . . manduh sarong 
hethang aniche thus “ zawza" as, 


that this woman (hath done) shall . 


be told for a memorial of her, lit. 
this woman . . . know ever to 
they tell of her shall, they shall 
tell (go that it shall be) known 
forever of her 26 : 18. 


, thou 
receive again v. this 25 : 25. 
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| thawasang ing la 
manduh "20428" wh , your 
heavenly father knoweth (that ye 


akhawh-sasteh hengta 14 amiche hawth 
“zawza” vih, as many as touched 
were made perfectly whole, lit. 
touch-ers as-many-as , they good 
selves are 14:36. The reflexive 
is neceasary here to show that it 
was the touchers who were made 
well, as @nsohe, they, is frequently 
used in the indefinite sanse to 
form the passive, as in 26:13 
&bove. 

-Gthas nau lå äni-tea pau “ rawra”, 
(husbandmen) shall render him 
the fruits, ie: give to him the. 
fruits which 


And it oocurs once in . . . lei 
ra vih, Jesus went about (all 
the cities -and villages) 9:35. 
Whether this refers to Jesus 
himself and, if so, why the 
reflexive should be neceasary, is 
not clear. sowza may have some 
other significance with verbs of 
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motion, but the material for a 
conclusion is wanting. 
zaw zaw, yet, still, ever. Mir ees 


continuity of action 2:9, 15; 
10:11; 13:131; 16:9; 24:44; 
28:18; 28:20. 


ze-ze-ià, times (as in “70 times T") 
18 : 22. 

zira, cumin 23 : 28. H. 

zoh, to be debased 23 : 12. 

soh alang, to hunger 21 : 18. 

toh, also 7:12; 14:16; 20:4, 7; 
22:21; 25:8, 9, 29. It is used 
only with the imperative. '' Also” 
does not fully interpret the meaning. 

buk he Khai tema "piling Ki ban they eu 


means ‘‘ willmg to see, they still 
see not”, eto. 
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Zoh signifies rather that the persons 
mentioned will either also partici- 
pate in the action or will also 
bénefit as the result of the action. 
Thus in 25:8, nangohe .mattus la 
pau u zoh cannot be translated 
“ give (us some of) your oil also ” 
for none had been given to the 
others. The meaning here is ' give 
(us some of) your oil and-we-ahall- 
have some-also ". 

zu, to gather (fruit) 21 : 34. 

zuh-vat, to gather (fruit) 7 : 16. 

züng, to exchange 16 : 26. 

züng, rather, instead 10 : 6. 

rüng-ah, instead of, in the place of 
2 : 22. 
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, L In addition to being a war-time book this volume has two other draw- 
backs; the Hebrew type is too thick.and heavy to be clear (it is a pity that 
Erio am is no longer alive to scarify it as it deserves), and several of the con- 
tributors cannot write English. This point should perhaps be laboured. Words 
‘are given wrong meanings, ' optio " when “ visible” is wanted. Some sentences 
are 80 bad that an Englishman has to think hard to guess at the meaning, while 
a foreigner would be helpless before them. For example, “ Biblical words, 
lucid in themselves, can dispose of Mishnaic terms.” Presumably it means 
that the Bible helps to explain some words which are found in the Mishna. 
It may be noted that the O.E.D. gives Mishnic as the adjective. The capital 
of the eastern Roman Empire is called in English Byzantium, not Byzanz. 
Most of the contributors are fond of making adjectives from foreign names ; 
this is not an English custom, ‘Suranic’ is ugly and unnecessary ; one might 
aa well say that the present book is a Manchesterio publication! Nobody 
has taken the least care over his writing ; the rule is, Stan ure Ong NO 
if you can use two.” “Jewish rabbis” is one example, “ reason for doubting 
the genuineness of the reading of this text ” is another. No one read what he 
had written to see how it would sound. In four lines compounds of anthropo- 
morph- occur thrice! A prosaic work need not be written in prose. In spite 
of what is said in the introduction about uniformity of transliteration there 
is no king in Israel and everyone hss done what is right in bis own eyes. 
Saadya took all knowledge except medicine as his province, and many 
sides of his activity are represented in these studies. An article on the prayer- 
book is of interest only to Jews or to perfervid students of liturgies, while the: 
mnemonic verses, for teaching how many times the various letters of the 
alphabet occut in the Old Testament are a monument of misplacdd ingenuity. 
Essays on theology and philosophy have a wider appeal. Dr. Altmann maintains 
that Saadya is not dependent on the Muslim theologians called Mu‘tazilites. 
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He has not noticed that one of them seems to have borrowed from the Jews ` 
when he said that God, wishing to glorify himself, created a glory which was 
not in & substrate. The article by the editor on the interpretation of Job also 
raises the problem of the connection between Jewish and Muslim theology. 
Saadya spoke of “ compensation ", which played a prominent part in Muslim 
theology, so much so that it extended to animals and Goldziher can speak of 
transcendentaler Thierschuiz. There is room for more study of the links between - 
Jews and Muslims. Dr. Rawidowicz’s essay is an expansion of a paragraph in 
Malter’s book. Saadya classtfied the anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament 
under the ten heads of Aristotle’s categories. He opposed those who thought 
of God in terms of body ; Dr. Rawidowicz suggests that there is equal danger 
in thinking of Him in terms of mind. If this is correct it will be impossible to 
think of God at all, or He will become the god of Muslim theologians, who gives 
good gifts to men but takes no pleasure in the giving, who accepts their worship 
but gets no satisfaction from it. The philosophy of Aristotle had nothing to 
do with Jewish hopes for the future. The Gaon accepted the traditional idea 
that the virtues of the saints would bring in the redemption of the world. 
Two articles deal with Saadya’s translation of the Bible. One shows, after 
& good many suppositions, that this version was used by the Samaritans and 
the other shows that many peculiarities in it ware directed against the Karaites. , 
An essay on the style of the Gaon’s Hebrew prose proposes to invert the terms 
used in Gesenius-Cowley. Gerund is taken over from Latin grammar and 
denotes a form of the infinitive used with a preposition ; 80 the Hebrew grammar 
used the term for the infinitive when combined with the preposition I. Some 
valid reason should be shown for departing from this usage and applying the 
name to an infinitive with a pronoun. The first part of the article on Job 
on the text of the Arabic version is not so good as the theological part; the 
table of likenesses with other ancient versions is perfunctory. Because it 
includes passages from a commentary on Leviticus by Saadya, a long passage 
from another commentary in Arabic is quoted. The Arabic is poor, and it 
may be that the editor has gone wrong by correcting (p. 93, n. 3) slghaz to yaz, 
especially as 4jaza would be correct. Space fails to record all the contents, but . 
the varied contributions show how many-sided a scholar Saadya al-Fayyumi was. 


2. In the days when a scholar could know everything, every writer had 
something to say &bout music because it was part of the harmony of nature 
and had marked effects on human nature. Following custom, Sa‘adyah wrote 
on music; but there is little individuality in what he said. In this volume the 
original Arabic text, (in Hebrew script) is accompanied by three translations 
and a summary in Hebrew and by the Arabic text of al-Kindi. The letter of the 
Brethren of Purity i is also made to contribute. Dr. Farmer has provided every- 
thing necessary in the way of introduction, translation, and commentary, 
though his task was made difficult by general ignorance of the meaning of the 
terms used in both languages. Some criticisms can be offered. Music is spoken 
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of in terms of rhythm till Ibn Tibbon, the last of the translators, when it 
suddenly becomes, without any explanation, melodic modes (i.e. pitch). The 
word translated “ melodio modes ", neginot, had previously been translated 
“ beata ” (p. 61). The original distinguishes beats and resta ; beat is sometimes 
qualified by “moved”. It is obvious that this is the full phrase which is 
elsewhere shortened, so the translation “ movent beat" is absurd, for a beat 
must be moved. Dr. Farmer claims that Ibn Tibbon has been translated 
without reference to Sa‘adyah’s Arabic; but a note on p. 67 says that the‘ 
text has been corrected to make it agree with Sa‘adyah and al-Kindi. The book 
would read bettar if there were not so much emphasis on the defeota of previous 
workers in this field. 


3. Al-Sarakhai, tho subject of this book, was a pupil of al-Kindi, the 
philosopher of the Arabs, and here is collected all that is known about him. 
None of his works has survived, but quotations from them are common in 
the works of others. There is a list of his books, arranged according to subjects, 
translations of all quotations from his books, and also of extracts ascribed to 
al-Sarakhsi which cannot be identified as coming from definite books. Probably 
much of what he wrote was a repetition of the writings of al-Kindi, Among 
the extracta is an account of the Sabians in three versions; the geographical 
dictionary of Yaqut contains passages from the book describing the march 
of the caliph at the head of an army from Mesopotamia to Syria, and the 
Kitab al-Agháns has many extracts of social interest. The book is small beer 
but & good brew. The author is too fond of long words. He uses bibliography 
when he means the list of books written by al-Sarakhsi; a bibliography is 
a list of books about a given subject. The following sentence, “ Taken by itself, 
this statement does not deserve much credence; for, even discounting the 
likelihood that it is only remotely authentio, it comes from a person who had 
himself participated in the removal of as-Sarahsi,” does not mean anything. 
“The exactness of its contents might have been sacrificed for the piquancy 
of expression,” is babu English. There are too many assumptions; instead of 
saying that he does not know the author tries to wring from the evidence 
. more than it contains. 


. 4. The'author has made this book for those who know a little Hebrew and 
wish to learn the language as spoken by reading it. So he has given an outline 
of grammar with special attention to syntax and a number of dialogues dealing 
with the common things of life. It is difficult to ses the principle which has 
guided the choice of what should go into the grammar: Of the first eleven 
paragraphs all but nos. 2 and 10 might have been left out, as they are found 
in every grammar. What is said about grammar is brief and to the point; 
„too brief occasionally, as in $ 76, where the statement about participles is 
inaccurate, and where also the term bimyamim is used without having been 
previously explained. A student of Biblical Hebrew will find difficulty in under- 
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standing some words which Dr. Rabin has not thought deserving of explanation. 
Misprints are more numerous than should be in a grammar. The dialogues 
introduce a large number of words, several different ways of saying the same 
thing, and, if they sometimes sound silly, the student has an uneasy feeling 
that he is listening to himself. 


b. It is good to know that men are still at work on Arabio studies. The 
contenta of this number is varied. The first article is & text, the Letter of Farewell 
by Ibn Bajja (Avempace), accompanied by a summary and translation. In 
places the text is corrupt; there are a number of misprints, and the style is 
so condensed that the translation is much longer than the original, indeed, it , 
deserves to be called a commentary. Another article is about a raid on Ballee 
in the time of Alphonso X which is recorded by Arab writers but not by the 
Spanish. The author identifies this expedition with certain references to 
Cadiz. An article on medieval translators seta out to prove that Dominio 
Gundisalvo lived several years longer than is generally supposed ; the evidence 
is deeds of sale, and that John, Archbishop of Toledo, was John the Spaniard, 
the converted Jew, Ibn Daud, Avendeath. There are two articles on archseology ; 
one on a church in the south of France, and one on some newly-discovered 
plaster work in a convent in Burgos. Literature is represented by a study on 
the style of Gongora and the influence on him of Arab poeta of Andalus. | 

A B. T. 


SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY AND TEMPORAL POWER IN THE INDIAN TuRouv oF 
< Government. By ANANDA K. Coomaraswamy. (American Oriental 
Beries, vol. 22.) pp. 88. New Haven, Connecticut : American Oriental 
Society, 1942. 
In the Aitareya Brahmana, viii, 27, there is a mantra for ,Bppointing & 
purohita, which begins, “I am that, thou art this, thou art this, I am that, 
lam sky, thou art earth.” It is spoken, says the author, by the purohita to 
the king (not vice versa), and it may be said to imply and subsume the whole 
of Indian political theory. This is the thesis which the author here works out, 
the relation of the brahma to the ksaira, of the spiritual to the temporal power. 
He calls the mantra a marriage formula, and he finds that the ides of marriage 
relationship runs throughout the whole of Vedic thought. And much more 
than this, for he draws illustrations from the most varied quarters. Plato, 
the New Testament, St. Augustine, Eckhart, Buddha, Plotinus, the Sufis, 
Beowulf, Confucius, Boethius, Hermes Trismegistus, and even Dante the 
Ghibelline. It is thus no wonder that the author appears to see in the 
Brahmanical theory not what Keith calls “ the product of a decadent intellect ”, 
but & universal science of government. He also applies it to modern conditions. 
It is not enough for a people to expel a tyrant. A single proletarian becomes 
& tyrant in his turn, and oppresses the minority. This is the consequence of 
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the divorce of temporal power from the spiritual authority. Finally the author 
applies the doctrine to individual ethics, for man himself is the City of God. 
In him also are the two natures, sacerdotal and royal, and there must be 
a marriage of his two selves as the only way to peace. 

E. J. THomas. 


? 


CUOLLOGULAL HINDUSTANI. By A. H. Haney, M.A., 1.E.S.(retd.)... With an 
Introduction by J. R. Frets, M.A. 


The older Hindustani manuals, however excellent up to & point, failed to 
get to grips with the real difficulties of the spoken language. Their authors 
were inclined, also, to forget how rapidly a language changes, especially in 
& country which has been skipping the centuries as India has. Mr. Harley’s 
book will not be criticized for either of these defecta. 

Hindustani would be easy to learn colloquially but for its pronunciation, 
though, like Italian, it becomes more difficult as one advances. The pronuncia- 
tion has many traps for Europeans. Mr. Firth says that a few Englishmen 
have learnt to speak correctly; but they must be very few indeed. Most 
never approach correctness. Bad habite are hard to eradicate, and in the bad 
old days—not so very old—no one bothered much over minutim in teaching 
beginners. It never seems to have occurred to the authorities, for instance, 
how important it is to master the pronunciation of the aspirated consonants— 
the more so as the consonantal backbone of Hindustani, Marathi, Gujarati, 
and Bengali is almost exactly the same. The vowel sounds were imperfectly 
taught also. Members of the Civil Services were often fluent speakers of Indian 
languages, but they lost half the benefit of their fluency through never having 
learnt to pronounce correctly. 

In recent years much more attention has been given to phonetics in teaching 
the various languages, but their study in Europe “is only just beginning to 
outgrow the Fort William tradition "—now over 100 years old. “A glance 
at the usual books will convince you that they have little contact with the age 
of steam, and none with the age of electricity, oil, or of Dominion status.” 

This little book, then, breaks new ground both in the matter of teaching 
8 correct pronunciation and in introducing learners to the modern world, rather 
than that of the Bagh o Bahar. The “ orthography ” used is that of the so-called 
All-India alphabet, which has been designed on linguistic principles for the 
main languages of India. It needs a little trouble in learning, but it is not very 
difficult to acquire. It has already been adopted in Miss Lambert’s “ Marathi 
Language Course ”, and it is to be hoped that it will receive general recognition 
and approval and will be used for the teaching of other languages. Once 
mastered it should help greatly, both for speaking and reading. 

, The book is arranged in twenty-nine lessons, each fresh subject being lucidly 
explained, with vocabularies, examples, and exercises. There is also a general 
vocabulary of about 1,500 words. A (somewhat cursory) study of this has 
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suggested one criticism. " Education” is “ talim ” : “ illiterate " is “ anparh ” 
(to use ordinary roman); but “ educated ” is not included. Would Mr. Harley 
prefer “ta‘lim-yafta”’ or “ parha likhà" as the “ colloquial” equivalent ? 
Such minor puzzles are, however, inevitable. 

Experience, imagination, and. care have been combined in the production 
of one of the best language-primers with which this reviewer is acquainted. 

J. V. 8. WiLKINSON. ` 


Kas KONST UNDER TRE ÅRTUSENDEN. OBVvALD Six. Vol I: Fran for- 
historisk till tiden omkring 600 e.Kr. pp. 464; 14 colour pls., 131 pls. 
+ 334 text-figs. “Natur och Kultur," Stockholm, 1942. Vol. IL: Från 
början av T'ang till mitten av Ch'ing perioden. pp. 696; 18 colour ple., 
148 pls., 625 text-figs. Ibid., 1943. Price for the two volumes in cloth 
kr. 155. 


Dr. Sirén in his latest book has set himself the task of providing an account 
of Chinese art for the university student of the history of art. The fact that 
it is Swedish (unlike many of his earlier books which have been written in 
English and published in London) will limit its usefulness in this country ; 
but, in any case, “it must be admitted that hitherto there has not been in 
Britain & large public of the olass in his mind. However, the very lavish 
provision of illustrations, many of them not reproduced before, or only in 
obscute publications, will commend the book to more advanced students. 
It is a pity that the quality of the reproductions is uneven, especially of subjects 
in China itself, but the reason will be readily understood and the author has 
rightly preferred to make do with what he could get now rather than hold up 
publication indefinitely. Tt is natural, in the circumstances, that American 
collections are heavily drawn upon, and most notably the very choice collection 
built up at Washington by Dr. John Lodge, the late lamented curator of the 
Freer Gallery. Several of these are probably here published for the first time. 

The other main feature of the book is the attempt made to break down 
the isolation in the student’s mind of early Chinese art. Dr. Sirén has seized 
on every opportunity for showing connections with other early civilizations, 
which he calls “ putting the subject in historical perspective”. Thus he 
follows Schmidt and Bachhofer in seeing a direct connection between the 
Kansu pottery and the Black Karth culture of B.E. Europe “to be placed in 
the first half or middle of the 2nd millennium 2.0." Here is a case of parallel 
development. He then considers two instances of Chinese influence in the 
Pacific area. First there is the generally admitted influence (probably not 
direct) along the N.W. American seaboard, in the decoration of totem poles 
and small bone and ivory carvings, which he admits to be of inferior quality, 
but, rather strangely, considers t represent the remains of a more advanced 
culture. He then introduces parallels which have been noted between China 
and’ Central America in'the “unique use of jade in both these civilizations, 
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together with inlay in turquoise and malachite”. He does here enter a caution 
that Maya art is not known before, at the earliest, 200 B.c., but it is arguable 
that any connection between Anyang and Maya and Toltek art is too speculative 
to find a place in a manual for students. Bo, too, the occurrenoe in the Marquesas 
Islands of certain decorative motives similar to those of the classic periods 
of bronze-casting in China is not generally accepted as evidence of a direct 
connection as proposed by Heine-Geldern and repeated by Dr. Sirén, nor the 
more remote similarity of the shield masks of New Guinea. The “ Dongson 
culture " (whatever its extent may ultimately prove to have been) is now well 
established as belonging to the Chinese cultural sphere: & connection between 
it and the Caucasus, based only on a double-spiral, seams both far-fetched and 
unnecessary. Dr. Sirén’s praiseworthy desire to break down our, largely 
subjective, view of Chinese art in isolation is here too enthusiastically pursued. 
It might have been more useful and ultimately lead to a juster view of the 
status of her early culture if he had gone rather more fully into the question 
of the origin of bronze casting in China, where ita immediate excellence is 80 
marked and so significant. .On this question he does little more than follow 
Creel; but he devotes greater space to a description of the principal bronze 
vessel shapes and to an analysis of the motives used in their decoration. His 
account of their symbolism is based for the most part on Granet’s work. In 
the chronological arrangement he wisely contents himself with an exposition 
of Karlgren’s scheme. . 

With the beginning of Han art Western influence is explicit ; it is here 
called '' Irano-Hellenistic " or “a grafting on the Greek root of Indian and 
Iranian shoots". The importance of surface decoration even leads him to 
assign to the draughtaman a place as the real author of the Han style which 
used the old motives in a totally new spirit. Dr. Birén then enters on a laviahly 
illustrated analysis of the different shapes of the belt hook and of mirror baok 
design, oovering them down to the end of the period treated in the volume. 
In a brief treatment of textiles the author sees the influence of metal work 
not only in the design, but even in the colouring, “ which imitates the gold, 
silver, lapis, and malachite of the inlay.” The same influence is to be seen in 
the painted lacquer, where the decoration is essentially silhouette. So, if the 
draughtaman was the key craftaman, his style was deeply influenced by the 
dominant art of the day. i ` 

The second half of the volume deals mainly with sculpture, and here the 
author has little to say that he has not said already in English in his several 
books, and most recently in his important article on “ Marble Sculptures of 
the Transition Period " in the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 
(no. 12, 1040). The treatment here is, however, more systematic and com- 
prehensive. A few illustrations have been added to ahow the lamentable 
damage to the great Buddhist cave-sculptures—the quite unjustifiable price 
the world has been paying for the representation of Chinese sculpture in 
European, American, and Japanese collections. It is more than time that the 
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museums of the world set themselves collectively and absolutely against this 
sort of desecration. ` s 

The volume concludes with sections on the Wei pottery vessels and figures 
from the tombs and on the remains of early painting. Here again the author 
is going over ground which he has already covered in English. 

The second volume covers the thousand years from the beginning of the 
T'ang to the middle of the Ch'ing period, and is even more substantial than 
the first. During most of this time “ painting had come to take first place 
among the arts of China ". Yet it is the least known and appreciated of Chinese 
arta in the West. Dr. Sirén has not in this his latest treatment of this subject 
paid so much attention to the history of esthetic theory, so prominent in the 
writings of the Chinese critics, since he has treated of this elsewhere. But it is 
natural to find that a large proportion of the paintings here reproduced have 
already figured in his four large volumes in English on the History of Chinese 
Painting. Even so, of the Ming painters, while we find no new work reproduced 
by Shén Chou or Wén Chén-ming, new examples are given by T‘ang Yin and 
Chiu Ying. Among the Ch'ing painters he has published additional work by 
Léng Mei, Yüan Chiang, and Wang Shih-min, by Yün Shou-ping and Chu Ta. 
A word of praise is due to the excellent colour-reproductions, naturally all 
after subjects in Swedish collections. It is a pity that only four of the eighteen 
should be paintings and the remainder ceramics. While it is true that colour 
is an essential and important element in much Chinese ceramics, most of the 
types illustrated are so familiar that their appearance can clearly be pictured 
from a monochrome reproduction. This can never be so with a painting, except 
an ink-pioture. 

We have in the two volumes the first full-scale treatment by a single author 
of the whole of Chinese art since Bushell and Munsterberg. A moment’s com- 
parison. will show that the growth of our knowledge in the last thirty years 
has completely revolutionized the subject. A work of such comprehension 
and scope could only have been done by an experienced art historian who has 
served an apprenticeship in the more thoroughly worked field of European 
art. It will not need to be done again until the archæologists have accomplished 
part of the huge task awaiting them in China. A small defect of the book 
is the lack of a list of the illustrations, and a more serious one, the absence of 
any indications of the sizes of the objects reproduced. It may be permissible 
to call attention to the rather strange caption below fig. 276, which is assigned 
to the “ English state collection ". This odd title is a disguise of the British 
Museum. The subject is the colossal marble Buddha dated A.D. 585, which 
was the most impressive single exhibit at the great exhibition at Burlington 
House in 1935-6. It was presented to the Museum by the Chinese Government 
(not directly by Mr. C. T. Loo, as stated in the text) in memory of the 
exhibition, and would now be on view but for the war. 

Basi Gray. 
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Tus EASTERN BUDANIO LawGUAGES. By A. N. Tuoxme. Vol. I. pp. 434. 
Oxford University Prfes, 1940. 21s. 

This notable book of Dr. Tucker's is striking evidence of the rapid progress 
of linguistic knowledge in the Southern Sudan. The Moru are a smallish tribe 
centred round Amadi, some 100 miles west of Juba, the headquarters of what 
was the old Mongalla Province, which by amalgamation with the Bahr el 
Ghazal became the Equatorial Province in 1935. Ten years before this book 
was published the late Dr. Fraser and his wife, at their medical mission station 
at Lui, were the only Europeans who could speak the Moru language, about 
which next to nothing was known except that it had resemblances with Madi 
to the south. By 1935, as a result.of the Sudan Government’s encouragement 
of the study of the various local vernaculars, both the district commissioners 
of the Moru District spoke Moru fluently, and one of them, Mr. T. H. B. Mynors, 
had produced a preliminary Moru grammar. Moreover young native clerks 
trained at Lui were writing their language in Latin characters, and tribal affairs 
were being conducted and recorded in the tribal language. Dr. Tucker’s present 
work consists in the main of a comprehensive treatise on Moru and its .re- 
: lated languages, to which subsequent research is unlikely to find much to add. 

The book falls into two parta, the first being an introduction to the study 
of the Eastern Sudanic languages in general. In his preface Dr. Tucker explains 
that he uses the term “ Eastern Sudanic” languages “ primarily in a geo- 
graphical sense ; the dialects in the Southern Sudan form the eastern boundary 
of Sudanic speech where it borders on the Nilotic wedge which, in turn, divides 
it from Hamitic speech. He divides these languages into four groups under 
the names of their best known representative dialects : (1) Moru-Madi, stretching 
southwards in a horse-shoe from Amadi through the north-eastern corner of 
the Belgian Congo into Uganda and back again into the Sudan east of the 
Nile; (2) the Bongo-Baka-Bagirmi group, again beginning near Amadi and 
stretchilg westwards through Tonj to the neighbourhood of Wau; the great 
bulk of the group is, however, outside the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the main 
units being the very numerous sections of the big Gara tribe living along the 
Chari River, and the Bagirmi south-east of Chad; (3) the Ndogo-Sere group 
comprising four small dialects in the neighbourhood of Wau ; it is numerically 
very small, a few thousand speakers only, but Dr. Tucker believes that farther 
investigation will show it to be part of a much larger group; (4) the great 
Zende language and other unrelated Sudanic languages. The present work is 
Volume I, and appears to promise the future appearance of studies of the 
second and third groups. 

There is a considerable chapter on the early history of these tribe, obtained 
principally from a comparison of the historical syntheses of Calonne-Beaufaict, 
Hutereau, Van den Plas, and Ozekanowski. The details of this ever-shifting 
kaleidoscope of tribal movements are difficult to follow, but the conclusions 
are concisely summarized. Dr. Tucker finds good evidence for believing that 
the Moru-Madi and Bongo-Baks are ultimately of common origin; that their 
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"original home was probably somewhere between Lake Chad and the Chari 
River; that from here they madétheir way to the Wele basin, whence other 
invasions, culminating with that of the Zande, drove them to their present 
homes. 

The linguistic introduction begins with a redefinition of the Snudanic, 
Hamitic, and Bantu languages followed by chapters on the characteristics 
of the Eastern Sudapio languages, general principles, and definitions. Then 
comes the main body of the book, an exhaustive study of the Moru-Madi 
group, divided into four sections, phonetics, grammar, orthography, and 
vocabularies. Only an expert in African languages could do it justice; as an 
example of ita scale and metioulous attention to detail it may be mentioned 
that the vocabularies give the equivalenta of some 450 English words in seven 
Moru dialects, two Avukaiya dialects, Logo, Keliko, Lugbara, three Madi 
dialects and Lendu, with indications of relationships to Bongo-Baka, Ndogo- 
Bere, Zande, Dinka, Nuer, Shilluk, Acholi, and Bari. 

The book has been published under a combined grant from the School of 
Orjental and African Studies, the Sudan Government, and the Institute of 
African, Languages and Cultures. It is admirably printed by the Oxford 
University Press, and there are seven mapa. 

The question almost inevitably arises to one’s mind as to whdt are the 
posatbilitaes of survival for some of these languages. That the multiplicity of 
African tongues must in the course of time be redyced and that such a reduction 
would be to the ultimate benefit of the peoples of the smaller languages can 
hardly be doubted. Much has been written on the theme that the people that 
loses ita language loses ita soul, but it is a thesis which it is probably very easy 
to exaggerate. To take a case néar home, can it seriously be maintained that 
the people of Cornwall have greatly lost by the comparatively recent dis- 
appearance of the Cornish tongue i Moreover, the ease with which African 
tribes dévelop bilingualism is surprising. That the Moru language will long 
survive may be doubted. Its speakers are comparatively few ; it is surrounded 
by three much bigger langnages, Bari, Zande, and Dinka, all of which have 
a probable future, and whether a monosyllabic, highly tonal language such 
as Moru has in it the power of adapting itself to modern circumstances and 
requirements may well be doubted. The duty of governments and missions 
towards languages with no likely future is & most difficult one; but at any 
rate it may be hoped that nothing will be done to force the Moru into the 
Zande fold. The Mora have ample historical reason for their detestation of 
the Zande, who came within an ace of exterminating them, and observers 
who know both are generally agreed that the Moru culture and outlook are 
much superior to the Zande. Where Moru and Bari speakers are in contact 
they seem to coalesce easily and it is propane that it is in this direction that 
the natural olution lies. 

L. F. NALDHR. 
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1. Terran Worb Boox. By Sir Basm Gourp, C.M.G., C.LE. ... and HuGE 
Epwakp Ricuarpson. With a forewérd by Sir AUBEL STEIN, K.C.LE., 
F.B.A., Ph.D. pp. xvi, 447. London (Oxford University Press) : Colonie 
and Gangtok printed, 1948. £1 10s. 

2. TIBETAN ByLLABLES. By the same. pp. x, 120. London (Oxford University 
Press): Gangtok printed, 1948. 4s. 6d. 

3. TIBETAN SEkNTENOES. By the same. pp. v, 137. London (Oxford University 
Press): Gangtok printed, 1943. 4s. 6d. 

Since the time when brave Father Antonio de Andrade discovered Tibet 
and apparently failed to arouse in his superiors much interest in it, things have 
greatly changed. Exploration and political contact have opened up that once 
dark land; and the study of ita rugged language, first founded by the heroic 
labours of Körösi Caoma, has become a subject of high importance from the 
standpoints both of practical need and of literary research. For the purpose 
of teaching the modern colloquial speech, which has diverged far from the old 
literary language in pronunciation and vocabulary, several handbooks have 
been published in recent years, some of which are of high merit; but it is no 
disparagement of these to say that there is still a need for more, and Sir Basil 
Gould and Mr. Richardson have set themselves to the task of supplying this 
want. Their design is to teach the language as it is spoken at the present day 
in Lhasa, and for this purpose they have enlisted a team of collaborators 
headed by H.H. the Maharaja of Sikkim. The centre of their enterprise is - 
the Word Book, which contains some 2,000 syllables arranged in the order 
of the Tibetan alphabet, numbered, and translated, each of them being followed 
by the chief compounds in which it forms part, with their meanings in English. 
Each of these leading-syllables is written in Tibetan script with roman translitera- 
. tion of the word both as it is written and as it is actually pronounced—a 
necessary measure, for the divergence between spelling and pronunciation 
in Tibetan is often startling. Of the compounds.only the colloquial pronuncia- 
tion is transliterated. Supplementing this dictionary, Tibetan Syllables presenta 
more than 2,000 monosyllables transliterated as actually pronounced and 
arranged accordingly in the order of the English alphabet; and to each of 
them are given (1) the key-number indicating its ‘place in the Word Book, 
(2) the literary spelling in Tibetan script and roman transliteration, and (3) the 
English meaning. This is particularly helpful in view of the phonetic decay 
which has worn down, often to vanishing point, the original complexes of 
Tibetan consonants and changed the old values of simple sounds. For example, 
the syllable now pronounced as de is here listed with seven different meanings 
according as it represents dal, bde, mde, Ader, rdal, sde, and bedad, while ne 
has ten meanings, and nam rejoices in twelve. Lastly we have Tibetan Sentences, 
dealing with topics of practical interest and utility, and constructed on similar 
linea: first is given the sentence in literary spelling, in Tibetan soript, then ita 
roman transliteration according to modern pronunciation, with key-numbers 
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referring the words to the place where they are to be found in the Word Book. 
Design and execution of this entérprise alike merit high praise. 

A mournful interest attaches to the foreword of the Word Book contributed 
by Sir Aurel Stain. That great master, to whom Oriental archeology and 
learning in general owe moré than to any other man of his generation, bas 
since passed away. But the lights that he has kindled will shine on with 
increasing brightness through ages to come. 

L. D. BARNETT. 


E unitesva oF THA BANSERIT MANUSOBIPTS IN THR PANJAB UNIVERSITY 
LrsaAny. Vol IL. pp.xvii, 292, 65. Lahore, 1941. 


2. La Somme pu GRAND VÉHICULE D'AÁRANGA Ma NET Par 
Krenz Lauorra. Tome I: versions tibétaine et chinoise (Hiuan-teang), 
fascicule 2 (chapitres III à X). Tome II: traduction et commentaire, 
fascicule 2 (chapitres I-X). (Bibliothèque du Muséon 7). pp. 49-99, 
I, 153-345, 25-72. Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon, 1939. 

3. Vasanta VILASA, AN OLD GUJARATI pHiav. Edited with a Critical Intro- 
duction and Explanatory and Philological Notes by KAwrrLAL B. Vyas, 
M.À.... With:a foreword by Must Bggx JINAWIJAYAJI. pp. bavi, 90, 
1pL Bombay: N. M. Tripathi and Co., 1942. 

l. Striking evidence of the Panjab University Library's wealth in Sanskrit 
manuscripts on the Vedas and Veda-lakeanas, Upanisads, Srauta, Grhya, 
and Dharma works, and the literature of Mimamea, Tantrism, and flaivism 
was borne by Vol. I of its Catalogue, published in 1082; and now we have 
equally gratifying testimony as regards other branches in Vol O, which 
records 5,066 MBS., classified under the following heads: Nyüya, 366 MSS. ; 
Vaisegika, 18; Sankhya, 12; Yoga, 51; Vedanta, 653; Sikhism, 2; works 
on Bhagavad-gité and similar Gitàs, 118; grammar, 929; prosody, 43; 
lexica, 116; the two great epics and other works of the epic cycle, 217; 
Puranas, 336 ; Mahatmyas, 147 ; works on legends and rituals of festivals, 120 ; 
works on bhakti, 60; writings by Vallabha and his school, 28; hymns, 560 ; 
thetoric, 119; music, 12; &bpa-Sustra, 13; erotics, 19; astrology, 874; 
medicine, 111; lapidary art, b; kavyas, 526; prose tales, 35; indexes, 2; 
polity, 24; dramas, 181; Jain writings, 74; Buddhist writings, 1. On this 
follows an appendix to Vol. I registering 1,103 MSS. belonging to the classes 
of literature recorded in that volume, so that the present volume gives us 
a list of 6,169 MSS. in all. The Librarian, Mr. B. B. Saith, has written a brief 
preface, and Professor Lakshman Sarup has contributed an introduction in 
which he calls attention to the rarer and more important works in the collection. 
The book is really heartening to Sanskritists. 


2. These two volumes bring to completion a work in which massive and 
exact scholarship has been devoted with marked success to the publication 
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and elucidation of one of the most important monumenta of Mahayana 
Buddhism. The mantle of the late Louis de La Vallée Poussin has descended 
upon Professor Lamotte, and he has proved himself well worthy of bearing it. 
The original Sanskrit text of Asahga's doctrinal has been lost, but Time has 
spared for us the Chinese translation of Hiuen Tsang and the Tibetan version 
by Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi, and Ye-des-sde preserved in the Kanjur, and 
M. Lamotte has odited these with French translation and commentary. The 
accomplishment of such a teak demands not only a knowledge of Tibetan and 
‘Chinese but also a complete mastery of Buddhist Sanskrit and its technical 
idiom that will enable the scholar to recognize the original Sanakrit words 
underlying the vague and crabbed translations; and these hard conditions 
have been amply fulfilled in the present work. The chapters comprised in 
these two volumes (I-X) describe with scholastic precision the stages in the 
spiritual progress of the aspirant to holiness— entry into the characters of 
the cogitable,” “ cause and effect of entry,” “ the various cultivations of cause 
and effect,” “teaching on morality " (ls), “ teaching on thought" (ota), 
“teaching on wisdom” (prajf), “surrender of the fruits [of the last three 
disciplines], and finally “ knowledge of the same fruits " [viz. the Buddha’s 
triple body]—&nd with M. Lamotte’s exhaustive notes furnish an ample store 
of information on the teachings of the Mahayana as represented by Asahga. 


3. That in the spring a young man’s fancy turns to thoughts of love is, 
and for centuries has been, a truism almost everywhere. It ver et Venus. 
India knows it well, and has voiced her vernal emotions in & vast profusion 
of popular song, some of it connected with the culta of appropriate deities 
and some of it secular. Now and then pandits of various degrees of erudition 
have tried their skill in handling the themes of such folk-songs, and thus 
raised them into literature. To this erotic poetry belongs the phdgu. In ita 
popular forms it was sung at festivals such ag the Holi, and in ita literary shape 
it has sometimes kept up the association with religion by making Krana and 
his mistresses ita hero and heroines, while some Jain\writers have inverted its 
original intention by using ita forms to convey their grim gospel of renunciation. 
But sometimes again it is quite secular; and such is the anonymous phagu 
entitled Vasenta-rilasa, “ Sport of Spring,” which is now the object of our 
attention. This poem (which must not be confounded with a later Vasanta- 
vilasa by Son! Ram) well exemplifies a standard type of the secular phagu. 
It comprises eighty-four verses in Old Gujarati, in which the poet describes in 
elegant detail the beauties and charms of spring, the misery of a lady in her 
lover's absence, the omens announcing his return, her preparations for his 
coming, and their reunion. The literary merit of the poem is considerable. 
But the chief interest for us is in ite language. This is Gujarati in a very early 
form, near to the Apabhraméa whence it has descended; Mr. Vyas argues 
with much probability that it should be assigned to cirea 1400-1425 Vikrama 
Bamvat, and it therefore would seem to be older than any other important 
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Gujarati poem hitherto known. The language is still in a somewhat fluid state. 
For example, it uses for the genitive endings tanagi, nati, and -caü (with 
flexions of them) as well as -ha ; we even find in v. 14 jivame tanad yuvana 
in the sense of yuvána-tanat jwamu, which may recall to the classical scholar 
the notorious cere comminuit brum. The nom.-accus. ending is written 
indifferently -a and -u, and these are ised to rhyme with one another, which 
suggests that when the poem was written there was practically no difference 
in pronunciation, or—as I think to be more likely—that the poet wrote through- 
out - and later scribes following the usage of their own time have occasionally ` 
changed -u to -a. The poem thus offers manifold attractions to scholars. It 
was published for the first time in 1922 by the late K. H. Dhruva, and reprinted 
in 1927. These editions, however, are very unsatisfactory, and Mr. Vyas has 
rendered a useful service to philology and literature in producing the present 
book. He has given us first an introduction, in which he deals with taxtual 
questions, the author, subject-matter, calligraphy, and spelling in the MSS8., 
and phonetics and morphology of the language, then the text of the poem 
followed by notes on it, and finally five appendices on (1) variante in Dhruva’s 
text, (2) the Sanskrit and Prakrit verses compiled from various sources which 
dre appended in the MSS. to 88 of the 84 stanzas of the poem, (3) Soni Ram’s 
Vasanta-vvlasa, (4) variante in a MS. which came into the hands of Mr. Vyas ` 
too late to be used in making his text, and (5) the Sanskrit and Prakrit verses 
given in the latter MS., followed by an index. There are some slight dis- 
crepancies between the text and the notes as regards division of words, etc., 
and the utility of the book would be greatly increased if Mr. Vyas in a future 
edition would replace the present rather scrappy index by a really exhaustive 
index verborum ; but on the whole the work is one of sound scholarship, and 
may be sure of a hearty welcome. 
L. D. BARNETT. 
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An Inscription from tH 
at Huraidha in the Hadhramawt 
By BIDNEY Burra 
L An Official Title 


qu longest insoription published in Miss Caton Thompson's report on her 

excavation of the temple of the moon-god at Huraidha ^ presente some | 
problems which are not unfamiliar in South Arabian inscriptions, but are 
now set in a fresh light because they are related to the definite archmological 
results obtained by an exceptionally well-directed, if brief, excavation conducted 
under difficult conditions. 

The text deals with the dedication of the limestone slab on which it is cut 
(the votive “ tablet ", musnad), after the completion of repairs to the city well, 
by two men, “ém{m) son of Hbs(m), a kabir of the tribe Rmy, and another bearing 
the oognomen ‘gn({m). These men are described as UMHA | 4Y)1Y | elis. 
"mmo: hgrhn- mdbm-, ’mn-officiala of the town Mdb. After giving the day 
and the month of the completion of the inscription, the text continues :— 


| XIle3 SOAN | p Xm | 4716 | Xiao 
| Xoro | H1010 |g | AXY V) |XTIoo o 
l | Modo | dto 
wshds:wgém:b’'mnismn-b'rhn:šbt ` 
108‘qbs- rhhim:somdrr -Aomqld «so ibm, 
wvomqgm- vm'rb- 
Professor Ryckmans translates :— a 
Et ils ont renouvelé et båti en construction masive aveo leur part (?) 
le puits Shu‘bat, et ils l'ont refait en largeur, et le conduit, et le bassin, 
et les degrés. Et (ils l'ont båti) en gros œuvre et en pierres-6quarries, 
The meaning of "avec leur part (1)" in this passage is not obvious. 
Referenoe to the note shows that this translation, admittedly, doubtful, is due 
to the desire to use & word which can be justified from some known Arabio 


wt 

term. The two words quoted as possibly parallel to’mnt are å; |G| “ deposit ”, 
and Boqotri ’tmhen “part”. Ryokmans says :— 

I s’agit des ressources au moyen desquelles sont effectués les travaux, 

ressources appartenant aux Wih, et constituant leur part, ou constituées 

par un dépôt, formé par dea redevances. 

1 G. Oston Thompson, Ths Tombs and Moon Tompls of Hwreidka (Hadhramaxt) (Reports of 
the Research Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of London, no. xii), pp. 158-160, in the 


section “ Epigraphy ” by G. Eyckmans. Tho inscription is oalled Caton Thompson no. 4. 
VOL, XI. PART 8, 29 
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This seems to mean that ‘mnt here denotes either (i) a part of the public 
revenue allotted to these ’mn- officials, and that the whole of this “ share ” 
was spent, in one year, on repairs to the well, or (ii) a sum raised from public 
rents or dues of some ane and deposited with these officials, and spent at 
their discretion. 

Some doubts of the validity of this interpretation suggest themselves. 
Though the Arabic word cited means a deposit, something entrusted to the 
good faith of another, there does not seam to be any proof that at any period 
it could denote a public fund raised from municipal or other revenues and 
applied to public works, in the manner of property bequeathed for religious 


purposes, _ (a «|. Indeed it seems improbable that the kind of social organiza- 


tion assumed existed in this small out-of-the-way community at a date earlier 
than the third century 5.0. Before the introduction of a regular coinage the 
material required for public works was supplied by payments in kind, and 
the labour was forced. From the grammatical point of view, too, it may be 
doubted whether the portmanteau sense attributed to b’mntémn, “ by paymenta 
out of money entrusted to the two of them," would be possible at an early 
date, though it may seem natural to us. 

This text favours, it may almost be said requires, a different view of this 
use of donis the two officials carried out the repairs b’mniémn “ in their capacity 
as’mn”’. If this is the correct, as it is at least a reasonable, translation, then the 


form in + corresponds to some nining nouns in Arabic, e. is sU in Bo far 
as it means “the office of an‘ a ” 1 and to some -u formations in Akkadian, 


e.g. bandu “the office of a diviner ”, jupéarruiu “the art of the scri 
In this way the major difficulties involved by the: assumptions underlying 
“ayeo leur part (1) ” are avoided. 

Elsewhere the word "met occurs in the South Arabian inscriptions in oon- 
nections nen have suggested to editors direct connection with the Arabic 
root cal . An actual verb 'ma is used in the causal form? in a way that proves 
that it applied to the dedication of prisoners or alaves to a god :— 

OLY RIN AMD ao | AHO | HAY 
hinn: wh mem wrrbn- ime hmo 
in a Baban insoription had as its object in the broken continuation of the 
passage the names of certain men and women. Rhodckanakis translated this 
“haben bestimmt und anvertraut und sichergestellt fitr ihren Herrn". If 
the words Al makin" really mean a class of women temple-servants in a 

1 Dory, Supplément, i, 89a. 

t BES, 8990, 2. Beeston, Sabagx Inscriptions, p. D3, quotes an instance of the causative 


form n 4 in an inscription published by Fraulein Hofner in WZXK M., xii, p. 43, to whioh I hare 
not aocess owing to war damage. 
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Minsan inscription as Rhodokanakis argued, then the second word is to be 
inferpreted from this special sense of the verb, and the women meant were in 
the position of the Hebrew DM3; but the wording of the inscription cannot 
be held to prove this interpretation correct. The general sense of the Arabic 
verb may be found in the noun ’mn which occurs in Saban? in the phrase 


3'3nllo | AWAN 
bshm-swb’mnm-, for this might be expected to mean “in truth and in good 
faith’, a hendiadys, but Conti Roasini* translates in integritate ei securitate, 
This is possibly justified by the use of 'mez in a Mmman inscription 5; a sister 
is said to place a boy 


| 4Xogo | hof! | X'i$&0 | uin | X dns 
mnt: Kan vo mnt: hymn omoi. 

“under the protection of the patron god and under the protection of the 
Hving and the dead”. The word 'ma cannot have the meaning “ good faith, 
fealty ", for this is clearly to be assigned to another derivative of the verbal 
root, Pow; this appears in a common phrase 

Minean * | hdi | TI &-Pma- — Sabean™ | b X LIT. Ab- tma 
“to pledge faithful service ” to à god. Once ma is amplified by wm§dn “ and 
submission”, and twice the whole phrase is parallel to &ir', which seems to 
tefer to the carrying into effect of some vow. There is not as yet a single instance 
where "mi can be said cartainly to mean ' deposit", though it has been 
thought to do so in an obsoure and apparently broken Minsan text,’ on which 
it is impossible to bese any conclusions. os . 

There is no parallel between the instances examined of derivatives from 
the root "ma and the use of ’mnt in Oaton Thompson no. 4. There is accordingly 
no strong objection to interpreting b'metáma there in the way proposed, ** in 
their capacity as ’mn.” In his note on the meaning of this title Ryakmans 
mentions again the Soqotri 'imAen, and even suggests that the Ethiopic 'emna 
and Arabio (ya might be compared, which seems far-fetched. For his suggested 
translation of mo “ élite (1) " he relies upon Arabio cpl, which Freytag * 
renders optimum and the Beyrouth Vocabulaire “ la meilleure partie ”. "Whether 


der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wimeonschaften su Wien, Phil-hist. Klasse, Bd. 178). 
? COE, 808, 18. 
$ Chrsstomatkia Arabica Meridionalis Bpigraphios, p. 233. 
+ RES, 8610, 13-18. 
* RÉS, 2774, 3; 3535, 9. 
"GIH, 81, 9, c£. Beeston, op. oft, pp. 19-20; 84,8; RÉS, 8901, 10-11; 4193, 13. 
1 RÉS, 8308. 
* d, p 80a. 
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; Ji. 
this word could ever be used to designate “aristocrats” in the sense of ( | ra 
is a matter for others to settle; what is clear is that such a title is hardly to 
the point in this insoription which deals with repairs to a well, hardly a matter 
for the aristocrats to arrange. Strangely enough no mention is made of the 
Arabic word which seems to supply an exact parallel to the 2s of ’mn as 


$ 
a title for officials in Caton Thompson no. 4, p 4l; pL ALZA, used of the 


, head of an administrative department usually defined by a regens. This word 
was at one time cited to support an erroneous interpretation of t'mn, and was, 
curiously enough, said by an eminent traveller to be a local dialect word.! 
* It has always everywhere been a regular term in Moslem administration, 
and it is interesting to note, in the list of offices to which the title is applied 


$ 
| 


E 
given by Dosy,! that it is common as an alternative for C jer the architect 


in charge of public works. This exactly fte the description given in the 
insoription from Huraidha :— 
LANHA AY TVA {SY >All | X109] Ae | MLA 
ZEEEE YH! Ho [1D | 3 | No 
vodmbs -'d- qwmi-b'rha dhgrhn: mdbm' 
wb-irk-rmy-wd-bnh... 
Ryckmans has noted that the meaning of gdm b “to order", in these 
inscriptions, is not doubtful. The preposition 'd is the Hadhramawt form of 
Sabwan ‘d. The passage may be translated: ‘‘[The 'me-officials] gave the 
directions for it up to the head, (that is) this well belonging to the city Mdb, 
and by means of a partnership between the tribe Rmy and (some other 
tribe)... ." One of the two officials held the rotating, eponymous office of 
` kabir and might in that capacity order that the repairs should be executed; 
but this would not apply to the other ’mn, and in any case it cannot have been 
usual for a kabir to have the knowledge required for giving instructions in every 
detail implied in "d-qwmz. It seems clear that the two officials were in charge 
of building works in Mdb because they were experi. Thus these two held an 
office which corresponds exactly to that of the el who is eae 
There is, however, one discrepancy Between the use of the ‘title in the 
inscription and Arabic usage which may be against the assumption that the 
title originally derived from a took "mn “to entrust ”, Forin Arabio the word 


retains the usual meaning of a d formation,’ and requires definition as 
to the department put under the officer's charge. In the inscription the lack 
* Bee the references apud RES, 2771, 9. 


3 Supplémeni, i, 88b. 
> Wright, Grammar (2nd edn.), 1, p. 158, no. 11. 
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of definition should mean that it was not necessary, and if a parallel can be 
found in this respect then it should prove enlightening as to the origin of the 
word. It must be remembered that Southern Arabia was & backward country, 
and js likely to have borrowed technical terms from more advanced civiliza- 
tions! with which it was in ‘contact. There is an almost certain example of 
this in the use of ’mné in a Sabsan inscription *in which Kariba'el, King of Saba, 
mentions incidentally the punishment he has inflicted on certain other rulers, 
gnd his reason for doing so. Among these enemies was one Khd of Sto, and the 
reason is thus given :— 

| 041X20 | 18ID 4 | XH8H | eTIHY o 

whdb‘- dmnt- krb'l- watlhmw- 

“and he hit men of ’mnt of Kariba’el and killed them ”. 

The desire to relate ’mnt to recognized meanings of the root ’mn led Glaser 
to translate dmt “ Sohutzmannschaft ", and Ryckmans in his note on the 
inscription from Huraidha adheres to this, garde du corps.” If the word is 
in fact derived from 'ma “ to entrust ” then d’mnt means either '" men in whom 
Kariba'el confides” or “men under the protection of Kariba'el". But the 
context does not favour either of these meanings. The point is that Khd was 
the aggressor and attacked soldiers of Kariba’el while they were guarding 
Sabwan territory. The attempt to give the words a more general sense than 
“ bodyguard ” and yet to preserve the relation to ’mn led Conti Koeaini? 
into a very strained interpretation, '* quod erat foederis (= soctos qus tn tutelam) 
Kariba’ (se commiserunt)” There seems no oe to believe that, though 
the meaning securitatis foedus is allowed * for z cA, @’mnt could, without any 


amplification, be immediately understood to mean “ allies”. By far the most 
likely connection of mai here is not the verb ma at all, but the Akkadian word 
ummanu, pl. ummanaiu, “army, soldiers." It is, then, permissible to examine 
whether the title ’mn may not in fact be connected with a word used elsewhere 
rather than with the meanings connected with derivatives of ma. 

It is impossible not to recall, in considering this title, the famous passage 
in Proverbs vii. Wisdom, the first creation of God, claims that “ when He 
gave to the sea His decree, and the waters did not transgress His command ”, 


Ww DNR TAIN) 


There are many slightly differing versions of the passage. The Septuaginte 
rendered uyy map adr) ápuólovca ; the sense of the participle seems to be 
" doing a joiner’s work ”, for it is clear that 7 %3X is considered to be the regular 


1 This must not be supposed to imply any lack in recognition of the complet» individuality, 
and the comparatively statio natare, of this Himyarite civilization. Foreign influlnoe was alight. 

1 RES, 8945, 13. 

* Op. cit, p. 106. 

1 Freytag, 1, 605. 

* Verse “80. 
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term for "orafteman ". Brown-Driver-Briggs} render “I was at his side 
architect, master-workman”; thet corresponds more nearly to the figure, 
for Wisdom is represented as standing at the side of the Supreme Commander 
in her capacity as the immediate executive officer. The passage implies that 
. the word was used as a title of one of the king’s chief officials. 

The Hebrew lexicon provides two other forms of the same word. In the 
address to “ the daughter of the noble ", Song of Songs vii,.2, are the words 


OR "T Moye nwon wos TIT pun ` 
“The swayings of your hipa are like those of ornaments made by a master- 
oraftaman’s hands.” The Massoretes noted that the pointing should be TAR: 
omman ; the word remained in use in Jewry, and schools of scribes still used 
the title kajbanim ’onwnanim in the early centuries of the Christian era.! But 
again the Septuaginta have missed the “master” ont and left only the 
" eraftaman ", texyvérns; by the second century B.o. the word must have 
lost its association with any office and merely indicated special skill. In Syriac 
this sense alone seems to have attached to the word 00], and in the Peshitta 
translation it is used to render Hebrew v^, specifically “ the artificer, metal- 
graver", in Exodus xxviii, ll. The disappearance of the distinctive use of 
'omman made the distinction that appears. in Jeremiah lii, 15, pointless, and 
the Beptuaginte accordingly did not attempt a literal translation. In that 
passage it is stated that the Babylonian general carried into captivity (i) some 
of the poor, and the residents that remained in Jerusalem, (ii) the persons 
assigned to the King of Babylon as booty and the remainder of TORT. The 
text implies that there was some distinction between the ordinary residents 
and the 'àmón, and it would seam that some of the ’amdn were specially selected 
for the service of the king» In 2 Kings xxv, 11, & doublet of Jeremiah lii, 15, 
the word is spelt TATI. The cavalier critical method that amends this misses 
a point; the variation is due to the uncertainty always associated with loan- 
words. The Hebrew forms go back to an Akkadian original, ummanu.* 

The available Assyrian dictionaries are no longer satisfactory in their 
treatment of this word, and in certain respects are quite unreliable. The 
latest of tham, Bazold’s Glossary, contains an entry 5 which confuses ummanu, 
pl ummanatu, “army, soldiers," with the different word of similar form, 
umman, pl. ummanu, and gives a form uam which does not exist, Even 

1 p. 545. 
i 1 Kagan Pede ea NG Tanah; C a D MES 
x pe M RUE 
eraftaman, for it is applied to ths god Hya, the equivalent of Vuloan, in the texts from Ras 
Bhamra, Virollaud, La Déssee Anat, ool. vi, IL 22-3; Donel, tablet 1, ool. v, IL 18-19, 24-5, 
hyn-dhes-yden- " the handicreftaman (par excellence)”; sco also Danel, tablet i, ool. iv, 232, 
and Syria, xvi, pp. 247-286, Les Okasees de Baal, ool. 1i, 62. 

; Ka Akkadesche Fromwiwórter, 25. 

P . 
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after the “army” word is distinguished from the other, confusion can stall 
arise unless the occurrences of mar ummani(m) are separated from the use 
of the word by itself. In general, mar ummani(m) means the craftsman, whether 
in the temple or in civil occupation, who carries out in his subordinate capacity, 
maru, the instructions of the master-araftaman, ummanu. The particular 
calling of the tanmanu is rarely specified, but can occasionally be deduced 
from the context. Very often a particular kind of scribe, more expert than 
the ordinary fupsarru, is meant. Among the diviners, the ummanu can dictate 
the form of new omens not yet recognized in the regular series that were drawn 
up for the use of barutu,! as they supervise ritual? But even in such instances 
the sense of expert, mudu, in craftemanship is present, and on occasion the 
ummanu is simply the master-artificar, * or is acknowledged to be a term covering 
several occupations.* The point of importance for the present purpose is that 
there was an ummanu-official who occupied a place both in Assyrian and in 
Babylonian administration. 

In Assyria the ummanu was an officer of the king® or of his eldest son." 
A special type of Asayrian king list® proves that in the period from the thirteenth 
to the ninth century 3.0. the chief officer of the realm, who probably performed 
the duties of Treasurer, was called ummanu, and a “ Wisdom ” text of Assyrian 
origin * saya that his land will revolt from a king who does not hearken to his 
ummanu. But in Babylonia there were several ummanu, who dealt with different 
matters, and no single one of them occupied such an important office as the 
king’s wwmanu in Assyria. The apparent difference between the two countries 
may be simply due to the accidental nature of the sources available, or it may 
be one of the many distinctions between the institutions in the two countries. 
After Merodachbaladan’s flight from Babylon before Sargon’s advance in 
710 B.0., representatives of Babylon were sent to meet Sargon in his camp ° 
they brought something of an uncertain character, rifate, belonging to Marduk 

1 Campbell Thompson, Lats Babylonian Letters, no. 1, line 6: Streck, Assurbanspul, ii, 
p. 354, b, 4-7; KARI, no. 177, oby. ool. IV, 26-80; Boris GAseyniblogis, xv, 148, “ the ummang 
who does not altar my name but places (this) In the tablet-stone " ; partoularly cleer, “ Tablet- 
waiting x the mother of thoes that read aloud, the father of the xmmowa,” quoted tn. Delitzsch, 
Hondwdrterbuch; the "father", because the ww mGw« is more proficient than the ordinary 
soribo who writes and reads lettera. 

* Campbell Thompson, Reports, no. 200, rev. 4-6; no. 152, rev. 1 = Harper, ABL, no. 519; 
722, rev. 1-0: Virolleaud, Astrologis, IKar, no. v, Hne 18; Supplément, no. xbv, 18; dicc 
HM MD i, pp. 4, 254-8. 

* Harper, ABL, no. 075, rev. 11-18; Boissier, Docwmenis, p. 11; Jio 41, und Diebus; 
pP. ps Thuresu-Dwngin, Hwwels Accadiens, p. 8, ines 2-8. 

* Harper, ABL, 114, rev. 6-11: Osmpball Thompson, The Eso of Gilgamesh, p. 27, tablet iL 
obit 20-33, where the ummanu took counsel to decide on the nature and weight of weapons. 

* Harper, ABL, no. 928, hne 0; Streck, Assurbanspal, ij, p. 256, seo Rewue d' Assyriologie, 
xxxvi, 60; Streak, li, 00. 


* F. Th. M. Bohl, Der babylomieshs Firziesepiegel (M.A.O.G., KAN dh pd neb. Bohl's 
Heis armeou; ‘the text refers to Assyrian conditions. 
1 Harper, ABL, no. 604, rev. 4-9. 
. ' 5 KAYI, no. £16; OLZ, 1920, Bp. 204-7; Weidner, KOwige von Assyrien, p. 10. 
* A. G. Lis, The Insoriptions of Sargon, i, pp. 54-66, lines 371-5. 
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and his consort, and to Nabu and his consort, to symbolize the surrender of 
Babylon and Borsippa, and they requested the Assyrian king to enter Babylon. 
The representatives chosen were either priesta, eriíb-bix, or civilian officials 
described as ummans mudte Kpr aking pant mend mat, “ ummanu who 
know &pru, who go before (ie. assist) the administrators of the land." The 
word Apru cannot be adequately translated by any single word. It can be 
applied to the ritual that is part of a god’s service, the orders that a king 
gives, or to messages of any kind. The wamanu are here clearly desaribed as 
the executive officers who carry out in detail the instructions of provincial 
governors. 

There were a good many such officials in Babylon, as is proved in a ud. 
not infrequently misunderstood. When Sennacherib entered Babylon in 
702 2.0., after Merodachbaladan's last fight with the Assyrians,! he found in 
the palace a quantity of gold, silver, and semi-precious stones, goods of every 
kind, beyond counting, concubines, watchmen, Aru, ushers, maneae pan, male 
and female musicians and sir ummani mala balu madiabilut ekalius, “ all 
the umenanu, as many as there were, who gave directions? in his palace." 
The expression “as many as there were " proves that there were many. The 
parallel this affords to Jeremiah Hi, 15, is rather striking. Yet ummanu has 
been translated “craftsmen” or '"'artisans",* though their position in 
Babylonian officialdom is well known. On a stone recording the gift of Marduk- 
zakir-šums, King of Babylon after 850 n.c., to a scribe of the temple at Erech, * 
& curse is invoked on any of the following who afterwards annul the gift or 
destroy the inscription :— 

lu darru arku lu mar šarri lu reš šarri lu (amel) K A- LU lu (ameh) bel pihati 

lu (amel) aklum lu laputiu lu qipi lu ummanu lu tupsarru lu (amet) fatammu 

lu (amel) falan tems 

Either a future king or the crown prince or the king's chief officer or the 

' KA-LU priest or the governor of a district or the town mayor or a military 
officer or the guardian of the border or the umman or the secretary or 
the temple administrator or the correspondent of the central government. 

There are some references in the Assyrian’ royal correspondence to these 
ummanu officials dealing with small details of provincial administration.? 
There is no reason to doubt that these ummanu officials in Babylonia in the 

1 Thureeu-Dangin tr&naliterates enibtiiath in his Rituale accadiens, p. 180, beosuse the 
ideogram is followed by the plural sign; Lie has eribwir-bi. The plural applies not to the second 
component but to the first; but the construct plural generally retains singular form. 

* OT, xxvi, pl. 2, lines 36-40. 

* For the meaning of the ii, 2, participle, of. the description of Ishtar, mutiabilat bake, 
* directing arms (in battle).” 

1 See, eg., Lackenbill, Ancient Records, il, $ 234; Driver and Milos, Assyrian Laws, p. 418. 

! Revus d' Aasyriolone, xvi, p. 128, lines 20-8. For a similar list including the wmman nikar, 
UM-MI-A-NIG-AIT, see King, Bowndary Stones, pp. 20-1, ool. i, 13-11, 11. 

© Harper, ABL, no. 867, oby. l-rev. 4; mno. 568, rev. 3-9. Ib is interesting to note the 


distinction between tho king's wma and the waman (pL) who are executive officers mentioned 
as alternative to the district governors or the staff of the central government. s 
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seventh century 5.0. exercised much the same authority as the 'mn-officials 


“in the inscription from Huraidhs. 


Unfortunately there is no evidence about the administration of the New 
Babylonian Empire in the sixth century sufficiently detailed to show the 
position as to the ummanu officials. There was an ummanu administrative 
official in the great temples, who was a subordinate of the fatammu who 
dealt with all the temple's business, and presumably there were still 
such officers under the provincial governors, but for the general argument 
the absence of precise proof is not of great weight. There must be 
some connection between the 'ámóm who were carried into captivity from 
Jerusalem and the ummanu, so that in the sense of “ master-craftaman ” 
the term had travelled to the west before the sixth century. The NIAN was still 
known at a much later date to the Nabatewans. The probability that there is 


 Bome connection between the use of the title ummanu for a subordinate 


administrative official in Babylonia and a similar use in the Hadhramawt 
may seam, to some, very small, because of the great distance involved and 
some doubts about chronology. But certain little known historical eventa 
father tend to discredit extreme scepticiam. There are difficulties, for Huraidha 
is in a remote corner of Hadhramawt, and the chronological question has still 
to be settled, but these difficulties must not be exaggerated, and the validity - 
of doubts should be established before they are expressed. 

Nebuchadrezzar attacked Qedar and “the kingdoms of hàgor",* that is 
the tribes who did not dwell in fortified cities but in temporary encampmenta. 
The area ocoupied by Qedar has been defined by Musil ? and no oriticiam will 
alter his general conclusion, though details may be changed. This attack 
must have been the preparation for an attempt to seize the roads to the south, 
for in 568 s.c. Nebuchadreszar was at war with Amasis,4 and the theatre 
can only have been the eastern borders of Egypt, and the region round the 
Gulf of Aqaba, though Jeremiah ë at one time hoped that Egypt itself would 
be invaded. Some sixteen years later Nabonidus settled at the oasis of Taima, 
and while there conducted wars* which can only have been directed against 
the more northerly of the Southern Arabian kingdoms at that time. Babylonian 
influence must have been very pronounced until the time he was forced to 
leave Arabia, certainly after 544 but well before 540 B.o. To this period it is 
natural to assign the introduction of the worship of Sin into Southern Arabia, 
for there is nothing to show that this form of the moon-god was endemic there, 
and the alternative writings EN-ZU in ordinary Sumerian documents and 
ZU- EN on tablets from Cappadocia of the twentieth century B.O. are a strong 
argument that the name was originally not Semitic but Sumerian.’ The stele 

1 Beo A. T. Clay, Neo-Babylonian Letters from Wreck, no. 18, lines 23-8, for an example. 

1 Jeremiah xlix, 28. * Arabia Deserta, p. 400. 

* CAH, ni, $04. * alih, 10-18. 

* Babylonian Historical Texts, pp. 85, 89, ool iH, Hnes 3-7, though broken, provo this much. 

7 The relailon of the male moan-god to the goddess mentioned ss a consort of the moon-god 
in texte from Res Shamra, whose name may be transliterated 4» or ps, has still to be elucidated. 
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from Taima shows that Arabian towns were not averse from the intro- 
duction of new gods about this time. Nabonidus, the son of a prince of 
Harran, where the worship of Sin had been installed before 2000 B.o., was 
devoted to this god and would certainly institute the cult at Taima while he 
was there, just as he built a palace like that at Babylon. There is a case for 
supposing that the Babylonian administration he would set up in the districts 
he held may have served, though short-lived, to influence the administration 
in Southern Arabian kingdoms. Doubts on this count must be weighed against 
doubts whether it is justifiable to assume that the philological equivalence of 
the title of the "ma-official in the Hadhramawt and of the ummanu official in 
the Babylonian administration can be accidental. 

If it be granted that the South Arabian title came into use in imitation of 
Babylonian terminology, can the derivation from the root ’mn be maintained ? 
That this connection seemed obvious to Arabs is not a proof that it is correct ; 
but the curious point is that this etymology was current as early as the eleventh 
century B.O., for a scribe of the Babylonian king Adad-apal-iddinam, conoocting 
a Sumerian version of an Akkadian text,! rendered um(m)anu by SAG-ZI-BI 
“ that faithful head (Le. man) ”. Sinoe the root ’mn is not Akkadian, and does 
not appear in the Amarna letters, it is reasonable to suppose that this popular 
etymology was due to the Aramaic root, for Aramman tribesmen were settling 
all.over Central and Eastern Babylonia at this time, and Adad-apal-iddinam 
himself was one of their leaders. But the word umemanu in Akkadian goes 
back to an early date; in Old Babylonian documenta it is used of the pro- 
fessional accountant, who undertook to act as an agent for traders, kept 
balances, either credit or debit, to suit their convenience, regulated the accounts 
of partners, and on occasion enrolled labour before dispatching the men to 
the place where they were to work.! This sense also appears in the Assyrian 
Laws? and in an Assyrian contract of the eleventh century 3.0.4 Between 
the seventeenth and the fourteenth centuries the word may appear in either 


1 Gadd in Studia Orientalia, i, p. 82. Nabu is there said to establish the moans by which 
scribes make erasures, (idjuluhhu—an important part of an editor's equrpment—for the 
OAS, x 

2 Some referenoes : Schorr, Urkunden, index; MDP, xxii, noe. 120, 121, 123; xxii, 270 ; 
Kosohaker und Ungnad, Hamewrabi’s Geseis, vi, no. 1548; ana itisfu, tablet 3, ool 1, Il. 59-62, 
give clauses restricting the «emaxw's responmbilities ; 1L 68-6 deal with his calling in of oash or 
kind payment when due; Bohl, Afededeeliwjew wit de Leidsche Verzameling, il, pp. 38—5; P. 
Kraus, Alibabylomische Briefe, ii, pp. 18-20; J. B. Alexander, Marly Babylonsan Letiors and 
Joonomao Terts, nos. 80 and 44. All recent treatments of these passages have been vitiated by 
the assumption that the word oan mean “ oreditor”: if this were the correct interpretation 
some of tho passages could be explained, but some make nonsense and would have to be emended 
or explained away. 

> $59. Tallquist guessed that the word hero moant “ creditor ” and assumed that the wording 
of the law was corrupt because the guess makes nonsense. Landsberger accepted this meaning 
for the Babylonian documents without proving rb correct for the Assyrian law, ZA(NF), 1, p. 23. 
It is now said that the word “ clearly denotes ‘ capitalist ' " in the business documents, Miles 
and Drtver, Assyrian Lowe, p. 478, and therefore means this in the law. 

1 Zeitschrift für verglsichends Hechiswissensohaft, Band xliv, pp. 319-820, no. 17. 
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of two forms, um(m)anu or unwneany (variant ummianu). In the cuneiform 
business documents from Central Asia Minor, written in the second half of 
the twentieth and early nineteenth centuries, the form ummsanu prevails, but 
um(m)anu occurs. In documenta of the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
roughly the twenty-first century B.o., the word is always written with an 
ideogram, UM-ME (or MI)-A, and refers to a body of temple officials who 
are often concerned with a special type of scribe’s work, accounting. It has 
often been thought that this is a proof of Sumerian derivation, but the syllabic 
writing, permitting a frequent phonetic variant, does not favour this. It is 
more probable that this is one of the many cases where a Semitic word appears 
in Sumerian in a simplified form, stripped of an afformative. The form in 
-anu is not readily explained as an ending of a Sumerian loan-word in Akkadian ; 
it should be a nomen agenits of thé verbal theme ummu, an intensive form of 
the verb, tertiae tn emu, TV, “to utter, pronounce,” from which the 
noun amatu, “ word, order, instruction,” derives. The theme ummu might 
mean “to give instructions”. The ummtanu or ummanu is quite generally 
“the one who gives instructions " in all his capacities. . 

This word has a very long history. Perhaps the latest instance of ite use 
is in & Babylonian chronicle, dealing with the years after Alexander's death, 
when Perdiocas acted as guardian, émpeXrrís, of Alexander’s brother, Philip 
_Arthidssus and his child Alexander, or, in the Babylonian translation, umman 
"Kari. Through the long period of nineteen centuries usage differed, application , 
changed, but the general sense of “ wise, learned, expert ” in the interpretation | 
given by the vocabulariea ! remained fairly constent. It did not need definition, 
though it might be defined. The title of the "ma officials in the Huraidha 
Inscriptions may derive from a partioular use of the Babylonian word in the 
seventh century B.O., carried into the Hejaz by a short-lived Babylonian 
conquest, if there is no insuperable objection from the chronological point of 
view. 


IL Date 


The inscription is on a stone slab used in the flooring of an entrance passage 
of the temple of Bin which belongs to the second. of the three main phases 
Miss Caton Thompson has clearly distinguished. The slab is one of three that 
seem to have been left undisturbed in their original position in the paving; 
the end of the inscription as it now is was buried under the plaster wall of the 
passage. The last line of the inscription is broken and the inscription itself 
proves that the original position of the stone was not in a paving but in a 
well-head ; the inscription must therefore be earlier than the construction 
of this entranoe-passage in which it was found by the period which elapsed 

1 The ideogram for wmeanw in the bilingual text IT R, plate 16, lines 584, is NUN: ME-TAG- 
The various Akkadian equivalents in OT, xi, 49, lines 19-25, irse, Mens bal ja ptatem, 


all have general senses and imply expertise. TUE DEO Nene Waa MON ng oN? 
tion does not age the wise wamass”’ is typloal 
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between the repairs to the well and the time when it seemed reasonable to ` 
use this slab for ordinary masonry. Wells were not, in antiquity, lightly 
destroyed, and it does not seem likely that this inscription would be taken 
from ita place and damaged from spite'or through sheer vandalism. It is 
reasonable to conclude that the well-head had fallen down through a natural 
process of decay. The inscription is likely, then, to be considerably older than 
the rebuilding of the temple in the second phase. Half a century, for such 
a process, is not an over-estimate ; the period may have covered a century. 
Miss Caton Thompson, in her cautious conclusions from the evidence, has 
given an approximate dating :— 
Finally, bearing in mind the seventh- to fifth-century affinities with 
Syria proclaimed for the tomb beads; and the sixth- to fourth-century 
affinities with peripheral Persia proclaimed for the seals, I assume, until 
corrected, though on all too slender material, that the dating probabilities 
for the tombs and phases A and B of the Moon Temple are contained 
somewhere within the middle or later years of the Persian’ Empire—in the 
middle fifth to fourth centuries B.o.; whereas phases O and post-O (if 
this last be truly an aftermath) of the Temple, doubtfully represented in 
the tombs, are Seleucid. 
That the last phase, C, cannot have lasted into the late first century B.o. 
or later seams certain from the complete absence of any of the antiquities » 
known to mark that period at sites like that near Nuqub and at 'Im'adiya, 
once cities of Qataban,! or at Gheras, once in the kingdom of Baba.* Ite com- 
mencement must lie, then, near the beginning of the second century 5.0. at 
latest, and is more likely to be earlier. The use in the masonry of Phase C 
of inscribed stones which must be earlier in date than inscribed stones re-used 
in Phase B seems to point to very considerable decay af Phase B and exposure 
of the earliest period, Phase A, before the reconstruction that is Phase C 
commenced. If this decay was gradual and due to depopulation, as seams 
likely, then Phase B ended fairly early in the fourth century. If the two 
Achsmenean oval seals belong to the Phase B period—they come from a 
tomb containing material presumably contemporary with material of the 
two early phases of the tample—then Phase B must have begun at latest in 
the fifth century. Such seals are only known to us from the period down to 
the time of the first Artaxerxes?; the early fourth century is, at any rate at 
present, a complete blank, on every site of ancient pagan worship in 
Mesopotamia, Syria, or Egypt, either because the methods of Persian political 
1 Bee B. Perowne, 'Im'adeya and Beihan, and the map drawn by J. Duncan, in Antiquity, 
xii, 183-7, and 361-5. 
1 0. Rathjens und H. von Wiesmann, Vorislamische Aliortimer, pp. 188-4, fig. 91. 
3 There is something wrong about the conjunction of design and Pahlavi-inseription on 
von der Osten, The Ancient Seals from ihe Near Nas in the Metropolitan Museum (The Art 


Bulletin, xiii, no. 2, Chicago), no. 100, as there is about the conjunction of head and inscription 
on the “ eye ” in the Museum ab Florenoe, Revue Archéologique, 1885, p. 70. 
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government changed or because there was a deliberate suppression of heathen 
religion owing to fanaticism of the magi in Persia. Perhaps the other flat oval 
seal from another tomb bearing the name 2[19?, Ragib(um), is also significant, 
and even more significant of date, for the two semicircular spaces at either 
end of the only carved face are filled by a representation of the head and rear 
of a beetle taken straight from scarabs.? The retention of the scarab ornament 
on a seal which has no sign of the raised back typical of the true scaraboid 
pointa to a time when the Egyptian influence on this type of oval seal had not 
completely disappeared, that is, to the fifth rather than the fourth century. 
For these reasons it is fair to assume that Phase B was due to a reconstruction 
not much later than 450 B.o., and quite probably earlier. In that case, the 
inscription Caton Thompson no. 4 cannot be much later than 500 n.o. 
Professor Ryckmans, while denying that the inscriptional material provides 
any datum for absolute chronology, or that the archwological resulta point to 
anything more than a relative chronology, has established a relative chronology 
of the inscriptions * based on (1) epigraphy, (2) phonetio peculiarities, but haa 
stressed the tentative nature of his classification. The epigraphical changes 
are always very slight in South Arabian inscriptions, whether they are Sabwan, 
Minman, or from the Hadhramawt, and the phonetic changes confusing; 
in Caton Thompson no. 4 for instance the 8rd s. m. pronom. suffix with a verb 
is h, but with a preposition X, not easily explicable, and the epigraphioal points 
noted depend on proportions of the-letters. But by both teste Ryckmans 
considers this to be the latest member of the latest group of the documents 
from Huraidha, the earlier groups being “ archaic ” and “ transition ”. Since 
the earliest of the archaic claas once recorded the dedication of something to 
Sin, it seems clear that the earliest form of the temple must belong to a date 
that will allow for the changes Ryckmans has noted. It seams most improbable 
that this date can be later than 550 B.o., and the well of which repairs were 
recorded, “ the well of the fissure,” or possibly “ the well (called) * Fissure ’”’, 


wt 
ACA, was probably built in the temple area about then, if extensive repairs 


were necessary about 500 B.O. 

There may, then, be no chronological difficulty in assuming that the intro- 
duction of the ’mm title in the Hadhramawt, and possibly the introduction of 
the god Sin, are due to direct Babylonian influence on Southern Arabia in the 
middle of the sixth century B.0. The possibility that the dates here proposed 
are too low must be remembered, of course, but unless the dates are to be raised 
by over a oentury then the suggestion made here cannot be dismissed on 
chronological grounds. The degree of probability attached to the suggestion 

1 M. Rostovtaeff, Ths Social and Moonomic History of the Hellenistic World, i, 83; Antiquaries 
Jowrxal, xxii, 111-12. 

a Caton Thompson, The Tombs, etc., pl. xliv, 9, and p. 70, where the decoration is regarded 


3 pp. 174-7. 


Sogdian Tales 
By W. B. HENNING 
(PLATES I AND II) i 

NT réle which the Manichwans played in the migration of tales and fables 
from Hast to West and West to East has received much attention in 
recent years, but next to nothing has been published of the abundant Iranian 
material which was found in Chinese Turkestan. The present collection of 
Sogdian stories, taken (with the possible exception of text J) from Manichman 
manuscripts, is meant to close this gap. These stories are also of some interest 
from the linguist’s point of view. For while the Christian and Buddhist Sogdian 

` texts are valuable merely as repositories of vocables, the Manichman texta 
alone (apart from the few available Sogdian documents and letters) give us 
a clear idea of the true structure and syntax of the Sogdian language, and this 
quality is nowhere better apparent than in these stories, which are sometimes 
pleasingly vivid. Even the translated texts are written in good Sogdian, 
partly because the Manichsans were better translators than their Christian 
and Buddhist compatriots, partly because it was easier to: translate from 
Middle Persian or Parthian, languages closely related to Sogdian, than from 
Syriac or Chinese. How different real Sogdian was from the miserable stammer 
of the Christian and Buddhist translators is shown at & glance by the Sogdian 
Tale of Rustam, of which we have a larger fragment now, thanks to the 
publication of the Codices Sogdian, Manusorits de la Bibliothèque Nationale 
(Mission Pellsot).* S 

. A. The Pearl-borer? 

Two manuscripts, one, T i T M 418, in Sogdian script (= Ñ, printed in 
italics between the lines), the other, M 135, in Manichman script (= M). The’ 
manuscripts represent slightly different reoensions, but in the story itself the 

1 Bee especially W. Bang, Le Muson, xliv, 1-36; of. also ZDMG., 90, 1 sqq, BSOAS., XI, ` 
i Todes: 1940. It is greatly to bo regretted that M. Benveniste's edition of these MSS., 
which I understand was published in Paris m 1940, has not so far become available in this 
country. We have still to be content with the facsimile of the MSS. In his preface to the facsimile 
edition, p. xn, M. Benveniste said that les deux morceawz (of the Tales of Rustam) ne se raccordent 
pas. It seems to me that P 13 precedes the British Museum fragment without break, in this 
way: c'w' hoyo romy HN Nw]r £Kw byw 'sp o wyn LK a rydy m'y wp” pr ZY By ['PZY] 
Efm tra [wn k] wa'ym kyu bywX bw mry. Half of the word "pr is on P 18, the other half 


on the Br. Mus. fragment. — Of great interest is P 3 and its continuation, Br. Mus. fragm. tii. 
It becomes clear now that this text deals with the “ rain-stone ”, Bogd. č- (previously wrongly 
compared with Pers. jada and Skt. jala, see Sogdica, 5) = Turk.-Mong.-Pers. sis, ob, By-kry 
= quem (of. Quatreméàre, Hist. Mong. Perse, 428 sqq. ; Juwuini, i, 152 note). In yry yh (at. 
Benveniste, JRAS., 1933, 50) we oan now recognize Pers. xard “tent”; me'iiyr, Erg. H, 17, 
beside “ sulphur”, is Skt. manahinla “ realgar ". — P 14 and P 15 oontain a different vermon 
of the Padmanatimanidhdraat (P 14, 1-15 & Pads. 40-52; P 15, 18 = Padm. 52 sqq. ; P 165, 
1-17, end of text on m«drüs which begins in P 14, 16, but P 14 and P 15 did not belang to the 
same manuscript). No doubt these points have been made by M. Benveniste fn his edition. 

2 [restored], (damaged or uncertain) letters, see BSOAS., XI, 56. ` 
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differences are on the whole purely orthographical, while in the allegorical 
“explanation the divergence is greater; note that "YR ZY = kówtyh in M 21, 
but = k in M 36.— The manuscript M. 135 consists of two consecutive 
double folios, ie. two seta of four consecutive pages each. One set contains 
the ''Pearl-borer ", the other a text in the style of the Kephalata (given 
below as B). This shows that the ''Pearl-borer ", too, formed part of a. 
kephalaton, or in other words that it was supposed that Mani had narrated 
the story to his disciples. This is presumably a fiction (it is mostly so with 
the kephalata literature, Coptic or Turkestanian), but not necessarily so. For 
the story is known only from Burzói's preface to Kalila wa Dimna, hence is quite 
likely Persian and not Indian by origin. Cf. Benfey, Pantschatantra, i, 78; 
Kalila wa Dimna, 28-9, ed. de Sacy, p. 91, ed. Beirut, 1896; Keith-Falconer, 
258-9, 811; W. Bang, loo. cit. 4-5. Differently from Burzdi, the Sogdian 
narrator told the story in the form of a lawsuit. It is noteworthy that of the 
two Panchatantra-Kalila wa Dimna stories that so far have been traced in 
Sogdian (texts A and C), the one occurs in K.-w.D. but not in the Pafichatantra, 
the other only in the Pafichatantra. — According to Sb.P.4.W., 1923, 148, 
F. W. K. Müller had prepared the publication of this tale; it is a matter for 
regret that he did not proceed with his intention. 
Captions: AiR swmby'zynd Story of [the Pearl-]borer. 
Ai V > on myrt 
BIR swmbyy On the Pearl-borer. 
BiV "zyndyy (The explanation] of the story. 
(M 135, A i R) (1) ptiy’mo wẹ (2) "rtynytte fh (8) Bwt co "rty pte'r (4) 
Sptyk my8 kw xtw (b) 8r pr xty'k Sw’nd (6) oo "rtxw xyp8’wnd (7) w'nw 
w'B kt By (8) mwnw mrty i my pr (9) C 8yn'r zyrn ptxryt (10) Tm o wnw 
*tymyy (11) mry'r& swmbyy oo (12) 'rty tym 'y8o mry'rt (13) nyy swmbt 
o ’rtmy (14) qàryy prxyy ; 
(T i T M 418, R) (1) (weak 
xwjtt (15) skwn co "rbyxw mrg (16) mrtyy kw* xtw B'r (A. i Y) (17) wnw 
traces) (2) mez bo yw or - (v^n')Dve 
ptyikwyy kt (18) By ywnyy fiy'ws(19) cnw tm worn > (20) 
piyfl(3)kw'y ktpy ywn'k 'Biy-ws (4)  o'n'bw ü)m'k ZKwy | w'ron'y (5) 
kwsyy wyn o ’tymyy (21) w'nw pẹ? kéwtyh (22) cw ra yrByy oo (28) 
kwsy wyn oorimy wn ku ps (60'YKZY ow'rkhyrB()[y* oo] (7) 
'rtby'zw wow (24) ptytkwyy kt By wyspw(25)'rk cw — 'tymy tyw (20) 
rity mo wn kw — piylew'y (8) [k(t) By wysph — "rkh cw [ZY] (9) (m)y tyws 

* MB. ow. 

b The § version seems preferable hero : ZKwy (= wyy or wy’) is indispensable. Note the 
metathesis in wirtos- from wêtara, The first to connect thia word with Pers. bisar and to refer 
to the -# of Arm. safer was Bartholomas, ZAir. Wb., 105. Bee further BBB. 186, and Hansen, 
MPers. Papyn . . . Berlim, 41. 


6 Before this a word has been struck out. 
4 After iyw, a malformed p (meant: to be cancelled). 


t 
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frm’yy o ray 8’t (27) wyspw 'rk! —— yrf'm(28)'tymy o'nw kw xm (29) a'r 
prmyys riy ais wys(p)h 11(10) yrB'm oo. rimy o'n’kw kw yw kÀ (11) sr 
Éykr oo 'rtmy (30) wyn’ fr'm'y jtyy (31) oo ?rty By'ryy prm (32) prw 
Éjkr  riymy yn kih (12) pr’m’yrytyoo rty pyrk prm (13) pre 
xyp)'wndyh (B i R) (33) fm'n wyn'  — jyí(w) (84) 8'rm o ’rtăw xtw (85), 
yypo v ni prm nh wyn k (14) z-ytw Srm riw Cytw 
wow pèk” nym’y (36) kt tyw why mrty mrz (31) 
wn [kw] (15) pdkh nym’y o0 'YRZY iyw ZEn (16) [m]r)y mez 
p&xryto'ryy o tkw (38) eqn'o— py 8’r (39) mry'r nyy frm'yy! (40) 
piyryt Sry iB (17) [dwico pyar mayi D prom) Pyy] (V) (18) 
swBty o p'rtyBy (41) xww wyn? jnyy | frm't(42) 9'ryy o 'rty woy 
[swith prZYé&y ZK wyn'kh zen'y])(19) [prm"t — 8]ry oo riy (ZKn) (20) 
mrty (43) xww prxyy 'sptyh (44) 8Brtyy —— ywtk'mo  'rt(45) q5' tym 
(miy ZK] pryy 'spt' k Sf'ri'k (21) yuk moon riko tym 
"yo mry'rt(46) ewmbeyq yw't (47) oo "rty tym 'nyw o C (48) 
aT (22) [mr]y ri  swmpoyk yw't riy (23) iym "ye C 


dyar rym frh (Bi V)(49)'rtfyy pter (50) 'nyw — my8 mry'rt (51) 
dyar ym Spr (24) [per — 'nye myd 


swmbtk'm o  'rty (02) xww mry’rty xypS’wnd (53) m’y5 pwakfty ww 
swmp k'm (25) [rik ZE mryriyh yypð wnt (28) | [ZK]À 


C (54) Byn'r zyrn tw} o'rWiwt (55) mry'rt w swBt kw (56) 
C Byn"r sym twz r()y] (27) (By) ZE mryrt w sapi (kw) (28) 


"nyw myS sr yxnyy (DT)'p'rxs oo 'rty xwbyy (58) kww af’r "ty - 


-nyw myd sr yyynk. priys](29) oo. rty ywty bw Cir ZY 


kww (59) nm'nyy prytoo oo (60) ’rty x' yrf'kt w'nw (61) xwyoq'wy 
ku (nm)['m'k] (30) pr’ yt oo 


Spr’nd kt (62) xwnyy mrtyy kyy wyspw (63) ynyy "ty qrnw'noy' (64) yrB'skwn 
ZK mry'rt swmp (k) 
oo xwiy xcy 

© Mistake for prw'yy. 

1 There is a gap above wyep| in B, where 'rkA may have been written above the line. However, 
its presence makes the phrase e little awkward. 

€ Whitten above the line. 

h A letter or two struck out after this, 

1 Mistake for frw yy. 

f To fill the lme. 

k riko = riyfyZK : possibly -4e is not merely the soousative of the pronoun (the statement 
in BBB., 104, ia certainly too sweeping), but also a contracted form, -4 + “Me (ww)? In this 
passage Ae clearly means “ of him the”, as the text of S suggests. Similarly, above in M 84 
= 5 14, rifo (ridw) seems to mean: “ for it the.” 


you. x. PART 8. 30 
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(81) (yy! ZK inp’r yoy oo ZY O dyar (82) [...... ]2 O arS'k "ew nA 
(83) yoy 00 ZY mry'riyh yypd'w'nt (34) ZK rwn ZY ZKh mryri sw... JO 
(35)[Z]K syr’kriyh yey oo, o.[ 


Translation + 

.... there was a quarrel, it could not be settled.* So on the next day they 
went before a judge for a trial.? The owner (viz. of the pearls) spoke thus: 
my lord, I hired this man for one day, at a hundred gold dénars, that he should 
bore my pearls.* He has not bored any pearls, but now demands his wages * 
from me. 

The workman,‘ in rebuttal, addressed the judge thus: my lord, when 
this gentleman’ saw me at the side of the bazaar, he asked me: '' Hey, what 
work can you do?” I replied: “Sir, whatever work you may order me 
(to do), I can do it all” When he had taken me to his house, he ordered me 
to play on the lute.* Until nightfall I played on the lute at the owner's bidding. ' 

The judge pronounced this verdict: You hired this man to do work? 
(for you), so why did you not order him to bore the !? pearls ? Why did you bid 
him play on the lute instead 1 The man's wages will have to be paid in full. 
If again there should be any pearls to be bored, give him another hundred 
gold dénars, and he shall then bore your pearls on another day. 


1 Very uncertain; possibly also (mr)yy. 

m Restore: [yty ZEKA]? Or[syr» ZE]? 

n Presumably an infinitive, no Pk] ? 

1 Of M. Variants in 8 will be found in the annotations. At the end, both versions of the 
allegorical explanation are translated separately. 

2 Of. BBB., p. 98 Probably fara#- from fra + ras-. X 

? ay b, "ty b, adya (BBB., p. 104; Sogdica, p. 53 and Nrrata) “ trial, judgment” is derived. 
from efw ('ytw) "judge ". It would be tempting to connect this word with Av. ratw-*, but it 
is diffloult to account for the x (rat > ri > ytu > stu ? For uvular r in the place of lingual r 
seo Gershevitch, Gramm. Man. Sogd., para. 469. Cf. also the ubiquitous k’y8 “paper”, which 
some scholars [Low, Aram. Pfíaszenwamen, p. 55] derive from ydpras). Av. rate! is ri(iyw in 
Bogdian. Differentiation ? " 

* Other words for “ pearl ” in Sogdian are: met kk Dhykna 45 (cf. Benveniste, J.A., 1933, 
i, 218) and mwrfnt (P 2, 981, rtuy ZY sworfnt). The latter, which also ooours in Uigur Turkish 
(e.g. Muller, Uigwrica, ii, 15), may be a Western Iranian word, with mër- from mwhr-. Hence, 
mul kk probably from muér-. Cf. Parthian “ mwAryón " (1 = mohrg'a) Bang-Gabein, Turk. 
T'urfan-texte, ii, 428 = yindudug ““ pearl- °”. Also Persian muhre '' glass-bead ” (eto.) may belong 
here (Pahl muhrak, Man. M Pers. weckry). So also Baka mra “pearl”, which Bailey has explained 
differently (BSOS., IK, 78). 

5 = Arab. wjrak, Of. S.T., ii, 502a, and Persian baryai (not baryi, of. Bustan, od. Graf, 
ii, 99), see Benveniste, BSOS., TX, 515, n. 1. 

* Or “ hireling ". In Arabio gine‘ and afir. Of. Oriesialia, vili, 89, n. 2. 

* Of. Gershevitch, loo. ot., paras. 811, 420. In the Arabio version tho possessor of the pearls 
is a “ merchant" (dr). 

* In Arabio panj. 

’ Lit. ‘ uum hired this man as a- work nan i The translation of this passage in BBB., p. 67, 
is incorrect ; mrs does not mean ' work ". Also Chr. mr’s fw- literally “ to go as a labourer ”. 

1* In 8: “arder to bore your.” 
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Thus under constraint, the owner of the pearls paid the hundred gold 
denüre, his pearls remained unbored,* left? for another day, and he himself 
was filled with shame and contrition. 

(M) The wise give this allegorical explanation: that man who understood 
all arta and crafts,‘ represents [the body]..... : 

(8) The pearl-borer is the body. The hundred [gold] dénars represents 
a life of a hundred years. The owner of the pearls is the soul, and the boring (1) 
of the pearls represents piety. | 


B. The remainder of M 135 
Captions: Bü R jf 

Biv [ 

‘ATR  my$8 ii pty’p Bx&y 

AiV  myy[58 pr] 'óryy | 
(Bü R) (1) xwtyy [ (2) 1H... 1'8yy prw (8) Eyrkty' (4) 00 'r&y xwnx xoyh 
(5)* Cw] 3[ym]P'ryy kyy (6) yrB “Ly]8lyltyb on (7) tm’ mynot o "ty 
kww (8) wkt&m'xs"r (9) r'8Bt'k Bwt oo 'rty (10) kó8ryy Ém'x nywa’kt (11) 
B'r frm’ym w'nw (12) tyfn on t'w "ty (18) z'wr f'tm rmnd (14) 'ndwxsS' 
pr xyp58 (15) rw'nyy friry" o “ty (16) mn’ frm"n o ’ty (B ii V) (17) pr] [By 
(18) 9'r8' oo "Wy mw{nw] (19) wyzryy 1°58 "ty (20) xBtyy q'rp8 kyy (21) 
am’x (n)p[t](t)8'rm > (22) ow "ty xwtyh xoy (29) 'zpr& Byym oo ^rtyy (24) 
pr xy q’rp88 (25) 'ndwxs' w"nw (26) 'ty mn’ pryw kww (27) "ykw[no]yq ° 
jw'n (28) pryyss’ oo wySp’ty (29) eytm'n nywi’kt (30) Eyr wyywind o 'by (31) 
xwsnd 'kt'nd prw (32) By'nyk wy’Brtyy (A ii R) (88) “by pw "ry frm’n (34) 
cw on fryšty yy (85) mrym'ny ptywštô'md (36) ’rty jn nm'o (37) Prtb'rnd 
o "tyh (88) "Bras ptyexind 

(One line left blank) ' 

(89) (In red ink) myy88 pr ili pty’p Pxšy (40) "rty tym fryštyy (41) Byy 
m’rym” nya? (42) m'y88 fm'tb'rt (48) oo kt wnyy yrB'k "ty (44) fryyrw'n 


1 Those words are omitted in B. The meaning of pwakfiy seems to approach that of Persian 
nadar. Of. BBB., p. 88. 

3 [n the Arabio version: wa-bagwa Jowharuku yaira madgibis. 

3 yanyy = Persian and Turkish yaxni. The proper meaning of yayari, as the Sogdian passage 
clearly shows, is "left over and pub aside” (of. Kans ul-lwyah under bisah; yaya ya mi dst 
ke urd pasafgan karde bas va-Ja i made). In Parman (and Turkish) the word is then, restricted 
to the meaning of “ left-overs ” of food, and finally to that of “ boiled meet". — If yom is 
originally Sogdian, it may provide an explanation for the name of the twolfth Old Porman month, 
Viyarna- (xijya- may become yo- m Sogdian) By the way, Permian gusfidan, with gunj- 
presumably from wiad, may belong to Bkt. #yae- (although there is no nasal cinsa present in 
Skt.). The meaning of vyac-, as given by Bohtlingk and Roth (ia sich fossen, aufnehmnen), 18 
proisely that of gunfidan. 

* Of. BBB., pp. 69 sa. On Vim. 123 seo now Weller, Sogkd. Vim., 46 (ym- = Skt. ipa; 
krono = Skt. kala). 

* Reading of this line rather uncertain. 

b Doubtful; apparently Jyê rm. 

c MB. "ww. 
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"Byy myy? (45) prw iii pty’p AxBy (46) ywt oo i prw xwt’wt (4T) "xiwnó'rtyh 
(A ii V) (48) 'sp's wow 'ty (49) ’xwindyy skwynd (50) fm nyy "syry o 'ty 
(51) zBnd ’nfr’sy nyy (52) qwnynd oo 8Btyq (53) pty’p pr kypryk (54) "rk 
"ndwxxyy prw (55) “kStyy pr'qndyy (56) f'y ptrk’n xryo (57) "ty prn w'nw 
.'ty (58) x'n' jyt wByy oo (59) "tyh wow "jwnd (60) fi wa nyy wfynd (81) 
oo "ty ms pnd fryy (62) &yrxwryy "Byh (63) 'spxit/ wByy oo ` 
. . (4) That one is a Righteous Déndar who saves many people from Hell, 
and sets them on the way to Paradise. And now I command you, Hearers, 
that so long as there is strength in your bodies, you should strive for the 
salvation of your souls. Bear in mind my orders and [my words], that Straight 
Path and True Mould? which I have shown to you, vis. the Sacred Religion, 
Strive through that Mould so that you will join me in the eternal life. ' 
Thereupon all the Hearers became very joyful and happy on account 
of the divine words and priceless orders which they had heard from the Apostle, 
the Lord Mar Mani. They paid exquisite homage, and received the... . 


To divide the. day inio ihres paris 


And again the Apostle, the Lord Mar Mani spoke thus: The wise and soul- 
loving* person should divide the day into three parts. The first (part should 
be devoted) to the service of kings and lords so that they be well content, 4 


that their majesty be not infringed, and that they do not start quarrelling * 
and scheming. The second to the pursuit of worldly affairs, to tilling and 
sowing, to allotments and hereditaments, to buying and selling, * so that the 
house be mainteined, that wife and children be not in distress, and that 
kinsmen, friends, and wellwishers can be well served. . 


2 kürpa3, the true Sogdian representative of rarowddioy, confused by Reichelt with Bogd. 
()ky8rpw(h), SON., 60; Vim., 108, in both passages = J[£ “ oontour, form, shape”. Benveniste, 
BSOS., IX, 506 sqq., while pointing out Reichelt’s error, proposed another explanation which 
is still leas likely to be correct: (’)ky8rp- should equal Avestan keArp-. There are two obstacles 
to the suggested derivation. Firstly, Sogdian -3r- (when not = actual Or or Br) is historical 
(or inverse} spelling for spoken 4 (or 4); ky8rp-, therefore, was pronounced bisp- (or bib, or 
Eid). Seoondly, the Avestan -Ar- groups with unetymological À appear in Bogdian always as -r- 
{see Gerahevitch, Gramm., paras. 139, 141); hence, Avestan boArp- should be kirp- in Sogdian 
(of BSOAS., XI, 68, n. 6). It would thus be better to derive kySrp- == inip- or kis- from 
Olr. rd» and compare Sogd. -ép- from brévar/a- (Gershevitoh, loc. alt., pare. 147), and 'Eyspy 
P 2, 086 — AR — arnbiove (Parth. indfan). The assumed semantic development (line, circle 
> contour > form, shape) ts supported by Sogd. laa “ form, beantiful form ", whioh belonga 
to the same base (karf “to draw furrows, lines, cirolea ”). 

2 'Ben- is “ gariio " (P. 2, 600, 608, 685, 889; cf. Yidghn wu, Pashto kla, Parachi bix, 
from brsa- 1). Bx» is " shame". But what is Brew ? One would expect a word meaning some- 
thing like x«eporowía, of. Kephalaia, 87 sqq. pu dal Cd seven E A rere 
[see now Trans. Phil. Soc., 1044, 117 sa.) 

* Le. auditor. Of. BBB., p. TT, n. 8, and Turkish &rxiingd amrag (Turk Man, lil, 41, 42). 

* Contrary to my suggestion in BIOS. VOL, 585, n. 2, ’modadgy may belong to the base 
rini- "io satlafy”’ OMNEM ITIN IT eae It thus would be the pest 
participle to 's»x'w-. 

5 Differently BBB., pp. 67 sq. 

* Cf. BBB., p. 11; BSOS., IX, p. B4. 

_ | The third pert of the day, of course, was to be devoted to the care of the Manichwan monks! 
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C. The Three Fishes 

Hon M 127, late and cursive Manichwan script. This Sogdian version is 
very concise. There were two such stories in the Panchatantra. In one of 
them .the foolish fish is killed (lst book, 14th story;  Benfey, i, 241 aqq.; 
ii, 91 sqq.), in the other the two intelligent fishes are caught but the fool is 
saved (5th book, 6th story; Benfey, i, 242; ii, 887 sq.). The first form of the 
story was included by the Pahlavi translator (cf. Kalla wa Dimna, ed. Sacy, 
pp. 107 sq. ; Keith-Falconer, 31; also Mathnawt, iv, 2200, ed. Nicholson, 
see commentary), but not the second, which Benfey judged to be “undoubtedly 
& late addition”. The Sogdian agrees with the second form. The names in 
Skt. are sahasrabuddhs, satabuddhs, and ekabuddhs (the last is said to be a frog). 

M 127 R 8-14 

(8) oo i mzyx '[]wstyly wm't (9) (t)yy wôyy e[y]ndr ii kp[y&]é wm’t('nd) 
i kpyy8 ‘yw (10) ém'r'yy*to oo 3Btyk k(pyy) C m'ryyte o "ty štyq (11) kpyy 
yr im'rynyy* wm't oo "rtyy wip't kpny'sy (12) w'yw(k) [i "Jy)6 "ty 8m' 
pe t 8'rb oo tyy xwnyy dw’ (18) yrf Ém'rynyt kpyštyy ny to’rt o 'ty xwnyy 
‘yw (14) &m’ryy*!° kpyy nyy ny't 8'rt oo 

There was a big pond," end in it there were three fishes The first fish was 
One-Thought, the second fish was Hundred-Thoughta, and the. third fish was 
Thousand-Thoughts. At some time? a fisherman‘ came and cast his net. 
He caught those two fishes of many thoughts, but he did not. catch the fish 
One-Thought. 


. D. The Merchant and the Spirit (Plate 1) 
Very badly preserved fragment. The lines are incomplete and the writing 
is faded and often illegible. Nevertheless, the trend of the story is clear. 
Cf. Judges, 11 (Jephthah’s daughter), and the story of Idomeneus (Servius in 


1. Mistake for Epyy. 

2 Or “lako ”. Bee Sogdéca, p. 51, ti Addons Gli onsen 1d Means Hudad, 56, 195). 
Of. also ”w sh “lake ” P 0, 30. 

* The meaning of wép’t (clearly oontaining -p't “ cass") is not known. For an explanation 
from Av. otra seo Gerahevitch, loo. cit., para. 200. Note that the Avestan word is spelt oiêra 
In the Frakang-+ Ofm (and not difra), and that the Pahlavi rendering is yatakika opik (and not 
merely yui4kiha). — I take this opportunity to correct the reading of Frakang-i Oe, iii, g, 5, 
. Where &gkascwaid should be replaced by cigkadauatd (cf. Reichelt's preface, p. 3, on the letters 
-s- and -3-); this is a bad. spelling of *&gka3aeato “ of thas which has an elbow, or forearm ”. 
The Pahlavi translation gives ’léndad (M 6) or dad lin (K 20) = “ as much as an ell (elbow) ” ; 
possibly the original spelling was *’lénydend = araimdwond (cf. B. Geiger, WZKM., 42, 119). 
From Av. égka&a- we have Pashto caxqal “ elbow, forearm”, of. also Sake tcomgalai (Bailey, 
BSOAS., XI, 5) and Brahui dongull “ elbow ". ' f 

* Lit. “a fish-catching hunter" (af. bp»? b mrty in O1 and Frg. iia). w'ywk = MPers. 
and Parth. v'ywg “ hunter" (of. BSOAS., XI, 68, n. 2). Of. M 528&, 0 sqq. ‘yw v'ywg bwid] 
we murga [d] d'm[g] [g]ryft hynd o "ol ws sng [d] ing "sod bud] dyrd o w zwj ('n]zddgg "vod bakr 
bwd “ There was a hunter, he had onught many birds in his nota. He possessed many kinds of 
nete and snares (of. Bogd. wf'ak “mare! P 2, 278, ‘web’ DN., 24). Ho wes very merciless And 
wicked ". M 572,25... . w^ yug “wd gwrg ‘yw gryft <... . the hunter, he had caught a wolf”. 
Of. also Baka byaka, etc. (Bailey, BSOAS., X, 518), Yidgha waina (Morgenstierne, TITL, ii, 262), 
Osect. vain (Hubschmann, Miym. Oss., p. 30), beside Av. wi(y)-. 
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Virgil. den., iii, 121:' Idomeneus . . . in tempestate devovit saorificaturum 
se de re quae e primum oocurrisset. Contigtt ut füsus evus primus occurreret .. .), 
Beauty and the Beast, eto.—Manichman script. 


T 1 D 66 
(Recto) (1-2 orange ink) (1) [. .]86(2)"t * ny P Br (2) Pty] wyst'w wyst[w] 
(3) x(y8) swmyy 'no'y't ’t{y] (4) (ma) zmxsym oo'rHy] (5) .... kww 
*Bt’ my$pr[m] (8)... . (wy)8Bz 'ty nwy[.] (7) .... wyst w kwn’ 'Hy] (8). ...... 0 
nyy nmọ) (9) ..... oo "rty xw'q(r) (10) Jktmyy pr (11) Jr "ty eni) (12) 
(mzyx) (wy9)B ’ty rytzry[] (13) ..... oyk 'sty o ’(r)[ty] (14) ....... wt 


oo "tyh (15) (xw'[gr kw] w'xiyk Hy] (16) (oyt)lyy &'r waw (17) (wyst) 
kwnd' oo kt (18) (c'nw) wA’t 'ty cymy? (19) emwiz()^ pww wy8'(A) (20-1 
orange ink) (20) [.....plte’r [ (21) ... (Verso) (22) "ty&[w] ‘Pslmk’'m Pty] 
(23) [Sy}my8 ofm](w)[t](r)yk ofy)[ty] (24) [plw8y kwn’m oo 'rtyh (25) e'nw 
viimyk my8yy mwnw (26)|w]yst'w kwn’ oo pter (27) xy8 ywny8 zwrnyy 
"ty (28) po'w’ mne'y oo ('rty) (29) xw'qr ôn ry (tyb) (80) £'wndyy ymyy 
ye ImLyy] (81) ’pryw plww. wy8'A] (kww) (82) [z]mb sr nyjyy oo (ty) (83) 
m’y’z šm'r’k(yn) © (at) t (84) [p'(8y) "ndwzan'k ('w&t't) (35) kt o'nw wB’tk’m 
(prw) ? (36) wyst'w ky kê'rm oo (37) 8£'t o'(nw) (em) (e'r) (38) [p](nd) 4 f’wn 
m 8(wyt)] (39) pep’t pyrnm [ptycyy] (40) ‘ys’t oo "rty (o'nw) (41) 
es s'r pnd [B'wn] (42) [pt]s'r (yryw) 1 (qnoyk) 1 e 

. pray and swear the oath, the very moment it will calm down and 
we shall be saved.” For a full week . . . [he pressed t him], “ take the oath," 
but... he did not lend himself [to it]. Tho merchant [thought], “ great injury 
and decline is [threatening] my . . . house," and [gave in]. Before the spirit 
and demon the merchant took this oath: “ If it be that [we escape] without 
injury from this ocean, then ........ 1 shall take it and offer? it to the 
spirit of the sea.” When on the eighth day he had taken this oath, at once 
that very moment the turmoil ceased, and the merchant with his son and 
huge treasure and wealth came out on the shore in safety. But he began to 
walk deep in thought, to stand still anxiously, (thinking) “ How will it be with 
the oath I took ? Perhaps when I approach my house, this time my daughter 
will come as the first to meet me ? But if I approach the ...., then the.... 
girl(*) [will meet me first]... . 


a Possibly [wy]3fs't, of line 6. Meaning unknown. Possible comnections: Bogd. ay3f'yz-, 
Bogd«ca, p. 82; Bogd. 38s “hunger”; Av. Owgs- (1); Av. debga- (cf. Duoheene-Guillemin, 
BSOS., IX, 804 sq.; the assumption that the dément advenisce qui figure nolomment dans av. . 
fkaSéa- could occur, in Sogdian and other later dialects, is strange). 

b Or swmetr(yy) ! 

9 Kfm'r'k- is certain, but of. Av rykys below, E 24. 

d (p]nd (very faint) added at the margin. » 

* The whole line is one long blur. gnoyk is merely a gueas (cf. BBB., 101). What yryw (if 
that is the correct reading) could mean here is not clear. 

1 awy[{ possibly from swy3-, and wy3fz from Av. hgs- ? 

* I have restored hody to [pho/y = Uyyur Turkish puhi “alms, offering ". However, this 
originally Chinese word has not bean noticed in any Sogdian text so far. 


, Bun. 8.0.8. Vor. XI. Paar 3. ~ Prama I. 
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E. Bayloravoy ópos 

Two pieces of a folio, respectively its upper and lower end. The central 

part is missing. Manichman script. 
TiD wy 
Captions: Recto mwrtamyy "rnd The Story of the [Magian 1] man. 
Verso cn 'ep'syyh On Service .... 
(Recio) (1) m’y8 wyyin jwyty’ myð'nyyh (2) "wrt nwityy bwi o 'rty pyêk 
(8) rmndyy xypB B'Prbo'rty xw (4) rw am)ye try’ nyy "yiett o (5) "riy 
yyrtc woy Byyystt'tyyh (6) mré’spnd ’ty pwty&tyy pyrnm (7) 'r m'y9 ywB(t)Ly] 
'ty Éyrn'my (8) Bwt o onw xw(n)[yy ..... ] xwtw wny (9) xypd n'fyy 
m[yPnyy ywlBtyy "ty (10) L Je GOyS'B wy(n)f....... Jt)y oo mwy?. .]^ 
(Ths following line was apporenily left blank; after ti a lamma of undetermined 
extent) (11) w'n[w (12) tmy().....[ (18) fryyi't "Hy (14) Bwrt'rmy(k)[y’ 
(15) ‘ty jyn’[. Jt (16) riya [t](y)m kf (17) m'nwq xwp "ty n| (18)0 ocnw 
"ty "[ (19) qSwty pr ny’wr jm(n)[w (20) rmnd y'Byy ty [Jet (21) Ayyiyfr'n 
Éw'zakwn [.....]. i(22) myó8 ms kw y'By|y] (cn) frh (23) jyw trytz'yy 
"ty wx'(s)on Éyyr (24) "ndwaon'k "ty &m’rykyn Ew. (25) kwn o "rty pep’tyy 
en fry'b (26) c'óm'r war ptyyws jyyyr "üyy (Verso) (2T) wnw wB mrty’ 
przr "tymyy y^ Ve rryysyyskwn o pyšt šwnyy tw’ (29) wynoyk Biyy m't 
'"rifyy xw n’ (30) wyyt nyy Poyyqm 'rtk9! kóryy (81) mn’ wal nywiyy 
rifyy Wow j » (32) Byndmq'm "ty i jwnyy Byrfr'n (33) ipei o "ri xw] 
mf > "ayy kw (34) yw waste s? Wow pe eye (05 ) tyBy ky 
[y5 "ly tm'h w'nw (88) [2](ryyey(y)[skwn o 'tt](y)šyy on "()kyy] (87) 
p érp'[r w'nw p’](te}y({n)[yy kwn] (4 lacuna of Pire extent) on 
"\(s)kly] qyr'ner (39) ] i mzyyx yrw (40) ]yryy pê'mnyh (41) ] Byyy[slt'n 

'styy (42) Slywy8 ynno oyndr (48)[yrf-t Byyitt] 'alomd ky "ty wy Broyt 
(44) [xnd pyšt 1 on "]sp'syy kBny dkwrdtrt (45) [and "rtms 1 pr] yryy "wzryy 
'akyy (48) [. ...... ty](m) "nyw ii Bynyy "ety i (47) zyr(ny)nyy ^y B)Btyk 
n'ktynyy xoyy o (48) 'rty 8ywy[8 Slyfnw Byhy' oyndr ow (49) Byysitt ’akwnd 
st wysprinynyt (50) xud py&t mrtxmytyy pryw nyy j’ynd (51) 'rty qtm 
"Byy (yaw rwinyt Byyiit (52) ky "ty wy’ Byny’ ‘akwnd ’x8wndyy 

- .. Bo he goes to and fro amidst those cruel ones, but always keeps his 
consciousness so that his spiritual welfare is not perverted. And later on, 
before the gods, elements, and Buddhas (apostles), he is honoured and cheered 


2 Restore [pr] or [pv]. 

b suey' [no] or moy [sy] “ Magian” ? Apparently subscription to the text ending in line 10 
to which the caption of the Reato page refers. Ik oan thus be restored to my [ng ?] mrixmyy 
“gad. The caption of the Verso pego (which was continued on the Recto page of the subsequent 
folio) gives the title of the story of lines 11-52, of. Hne 44. 

9 Restore [' eff yy] “free ”, or Phäyw] “ exiled” ? 

4 Added above the line. 

* ($) written over (or under ?) (kw), Lo. " SESME mcrae inated of eng Ba OT Y100 versa 

1 Le. after his death. = 
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in the same way as the... king is honoured amidst his people and . 
danger visible . . . Magian (0. 

P subsidies. .. charity, [faith, perfection], patience, [and wisdom]. . 
body 1... and also his . . . is good like... As at other times he always used 
to go roving? and .. . in an unhappy frame of mind, go one day, too, he went 
out of the door for & ramble, very depressed and troubled, in great anxiety 
and deep ijn thought.? This time he heard & voice coming down from the air. 
It called him and spoke thus to him: “ Man, I feel so very great pity for 
you. However, in your walk of life that which was visible to you, was evil, 
so might not the unseen help you 1* If you will listen to my words now, 
I shall imbue you with such knowledge that you shall be happy for your 
whole life." The man (looking) upwards to that voice asked thus: “You, 
my lord, who are you that you feel such pity for me 1" From above the voice 
replied thus to him,............ 

. northwards’ . . . a great mountain . . . on the skirts of the mountain 
fies isa... place of ihe gods (Baytstan). du the temple there are many gods 
who are endowed with speech, but they are rather difficult to serve . . . on the 
flanks (1) of the mountain, upwards, . . . there are another two tangled, one 
of gold, the other of silver. What soda there are in both those temples, they 
are sot with all kinds of jewels, but they do not talk with men. Whoever 
satisfies the brazen gods who are in the temples. 


' F. The Monkey and the Fox 

Slightly damaged folio, cursive Sogdian script. An Æsopian fable, Korais, 
29, Chambry, 38. An Uyyur fragment of the Yosipas (Æsop) book was 
published by LeCoq, Türk. Man., iii, 33. Beginning of the story in Greek 
(recogn. C. Halm, Lipsi®, 1884, p. 22): "Ey owde rÀv dAóyov t ov 
nlOnxos dpymodgevos xal eücokpisoas Baotreds dx’ abrÀv éxeiporovij0n: 
GÀ mmt 9e gon pbovicaca ds dÜeácaro & ru. may(B. kpéas kelpevov, 
dyayoüca aùròv évraó0a &Aeyev, cis eópoüca ÓÜmncavpóv adr) uè ov 


éxp'jouro, yépas 8è aórQ ris BaciAelas ia Kal mapjjvec abr Aafletv. 
` Tod 8è drnpedAtrws ereAOdvros KTA. 
Ti 
(R)(1) ky ’sty ky nwry m’y[w owpr] (2) ywAw po’y-tk’m o rty [onn] (8) &'£ 
prir "By L' f(w)] (4) ZY kôry eytm'n nyšyr{t] (5) ZKn tw’ pray yaw 
ryz-(k)[ry]* (6) ptysynt’nt [o] [rt](8)y k8ryh (T) ywBw kwnoykw b ’sk[w]’nt 
[o] p'zZ-Y (8) ZKn tw prny [nygkmy CWRH (9) ZKn mrtym'kty ° 8r mynt 
1 Of. below, p. 484, n. 3. 
3 Or“ fora drive" ? C£. BSOS., X, 102, n. 3. 
* Boe BBB., p. 60 (on 510). 
* The tranalation is conjectural. 
* Lit.“ one Of MPers. pd yk 'wz M 731 V 9 (HR., ii, 83). 
* Hardly = “ upwards ” here. 
' Beo BSOS., VIII, 584 sq. On 'zfondyy/'zwfndyy seo above, p. 470, n. 4. 
For notes * b © gee p. 475. 
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(10) akwn ZY nymy ZKn ny&yryh (11) mynt o ZY kôry 'z-yrt swy-m (12) ZY 
prw yw ôk 4 prf'y-8 o ZY pr (13) nyš’y-rty cwpr ywBw myn o ZY (14) ZKh 
yyry mkr’ myz ZY ZKn (15) rwpsy nfnt yyr o o’nkw "yw (V)(16) [.....] 8'r 
pnt f'w'nt o (17)[rwpsy] 'z-yw'rt ZY ZKn (18) [mkr] s’r m’y-8 w£ kt (19) 
[.- -j° Byry ZYmn ryty (20) [jyt ZY šyry pty-oyh kty&(21) o 'mprty 
[..] Ef ptšt’n (22) I? [.]. -y 8 skwn yw'r ZKn (23) tw'prny [8']t Syty ZY pop'n, 
(24) sBry-kw yoy o 'YKZ-Y ywBwy. (25) šyr'kw ywry-'m o cywy8 (26) 
py9'r kt tyw kiy Byy’k (27) kwn’ 'yny ptát'n pr (28) Set’ ny's o rtyh yyry 
(29) mkr’ mwnw w'yá pty-yw& (30) cp’ Éyr "went "krty 

“.... Who will now be the right king for us ? There is none better than 
youl AII animals have approved Your Excellency! as absolute king and are 
at the point of declaring* you king. For Your Exoellenoy's body is half like 
a man’s, and half like an animal’s. Let us now go quickly, and you shall seat 
yourself on the throne and be king over the animals.” 

The foolish monkey got up and went along with the fox. When they 
approached the [trap 1], the [fox] turned back and spoke thus to the [monkey] : 
“Good .... has come before us and you have been placed before a good thing. 
Filled .... you would not... . the frame (1),? but it is all presented and ready * 
, prepared for Your Excellency so that you shall eat well like a king.* So if 
you will now take the trouble, * take this frame (1) into your hands.” 

The foolish monkey heard these words, at once’ he became very glad. . 

* Thero is hardly enough space for the abstract noun (rylbry Eh : P 6, 164). pane 
can be accusative as well as genitive-dative. rétkare (= Persian kêmpgar) is probably appositional 
to yu, of. P 2, 1144 sq. : "PZ Y wate ydywon’k ’kriym ryskr’h. Of. also ryskr Vim., 191. — One 
oan soaroely read rys-(y) s] (as in VJ. 1140). 

b MB. apparently busoyrw, but several times in this manuscript one can hardly distinguish 
-kw from -rw. 

9 MB. mriym' ky. 

d = y'hwk. Aostako or genuine form ? 

* Or[...T. Three or four letters missing. [ZY 8]s ! 

1 Possibly [yw]w'b ! But the third letter looks rather like -+. Hence, (pl’k? (Bk! 

E [bYurn)y ? [wey ? [yo y ? 

1 farn- is freely used in Sogdian texts as a polite form of address, especially to dignitaries 
of the Manichman ohurch. 

3 Of. Gershevitoh, loc. alt, pera. 1018. 

* The meaning of pêkên is unfortunately not known. It is connected with pt&y- “ to prop, 
leen " (Dhyana 25, cf. Weller), of. also ptat'i- “to withstand ” (BBB., p. 104 and P 8, 186). 
I am assuming that the trap itself is meant here, but the possibility that the word refers to the 
pieoe of meat in the trap cannot be excluded. In that case piA'm may have the same meaning 
as Av. pattiltina- (“leg ”). 
~ 4 Of. 8.7", 1, 50,5; 87,20; P 7260; Ano. Letters pop’y “to be ready for ” (the preceding 
word in Reichelt’s glossary, peks- is “ to wait, expect”, of. S.T. i, 39, 3; “HI ahall lead you, 
then wait for me.” The simple verb may oocur in Ano. Lett., i, 12, dyr’kb ko'n “I shall have 
a good time”, where Reichelt has bawa; Av. kosa, eto.). 

5 ywDwy' may be a “ predicative instrumental”, see Garshevitoh, loo. alt., paras. 1182, 1223. 

* This sentence is not olear. Literally “on this acoount that you now make or shall make ` 
(imp. or subj. ag. 2) hardness”. For &yy'b see BBB., p. 108; Sopdica, p. 20, and partioularly 
kya un- S.T. il, 6, 38: “ Through these great (? mawa) efforts they earned the paradise. Bo 
we, too, when we hear of such great (sws) forbearance, should take much trouble, eto." See 
also below taxt I, line 5. T op possibly from Aad’ pada(t), Persian as pai. 
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G. "The Datni 
Fragment of a soroll, reno Chinese. Cursive Sogdian saript, carelessly and 
irregularly written. This is not a story; it is given here as illustration to the 
next number (H). Better than any Manichman text so far known, this fragment 
shows that the Manichsens shared the Zoroastrian idea of the “ religioh”’ 
(dačnā) r Gra aga aaa Naas of a virgin, cf. Polotaky, 
Le Muséon, xlv, 268-271. 


T ii Toyoq 


(1) ’yw 'r-w'nh [ (2) mrtymy pwny’nyh [ (3) m'8 ZY ywty pw r'yh* wt [ (4) 
Éyr'nk'ry pwny'nk'ry kw8 prnm b 'z-wyt ? rt[y (5) cyty 4 'tórmkw'noh * 8’m 
D Bf'yt [ (6) MN wyspn’ok pw pekwyr m'8 ZY n[ (7) pàyh pw "y! "rnt 
(ByYr'nts (ZKw)[ (8) py ”8y rty ow zmnyh myrty ptard masi ^ (9) wyth 
Byíp&yt! pt'yoy sr 'ys'nt [(10) ’sprymy ZY zyrn'yny kwn’k’r rtéy myó 
w()['nt (11) L’ pokwyr "rt'w rw'nh p'rZY ( (12) pty'p nyet prwty yr'm! [ 
(18) rty yem kw rwysn'yr$mnwh sr p(w)[ (14) p()8y © yw wyêy poy'z prZY 
prm [ (15) "wz-ny p'ty wm'tyá mô ZY ZKn (w)[y]gpw w'tó'(rt)[y] (18) ZKw 
'"wnh! rry syt$9ry mô ZY kn L' ZY" (17) ptywatd’ry L MN y'tym 
ywrt8'ry rty kôry (18) yr'm kw fwB'nty p’rys witm’yw s'r kw ZY yw nwby 
(19) wyšy rtky yw yyp8 "krtyh p'rys Pyy-pt(y)[o] (20) [. . .] 8wyth * pr yow 
my ? ryty 'ystw nwáy mryty? (21)[......... ] ZKwyh pr srw 'speymy myn(ch) : 
(22) ]rtlyy ywty r'BUkw pwi 

.. one life... a man's punya ... so that he will be free of guilt (1) . . . 
pious and meritorious as long as he lives . . . does not hurt even the demonic 
creatures . . . without fear of anything ao that . . . immediately after... without 


* Or r»yh ? reyk? [Dr. Gerehevitoh suggests: mistake for pw Tugi). 

b Mistake: read prm. 

© Of. Garshevitoh, loc. cit, para. 810. 

4 Hardly = “demon”? Possibly == oyty in the Ancient Letters, il, 641 

e Mistake: read 't8rmak- (the same misspelling also in P 6, 191). 

t Or’ heh or sy. If "y, one might think of Old Ir. üyv- and compare syuyh, DN. 70; 
pro 'yw "yh, P 2, 165; "yw "yh... LA, P 6,19, 181. ‘ny “ other ” is leas likely here. “ Re-birth " 
should be spelt "zy. I do not understand this line. 

* Tho first two letters are illegible ; B. 

h There may have been four symbols for “ twenty ", followed by other numerals. Only the 
first two symbols for “ twenty " aro clearly visible, after them only a few tracde. Perhaps one 
should restore : xx es [ew mc æ iis iwi NLP W) (there is certainly not spece for more) = 99,000, 
and compere the traditional number of Fravakis, 99,999 (as e.g. in Yak 18, 69-62 ; MZ. 49,15; 
Ind. Bd., 83, 9). 

1 Or Byspeyt.. Presumably mistake for Pypéyt. 

J m over (or under 1) ah (= yr'»A).. 

* ply)ay? 

1 Mistake: read 'g-w'nd. 

m At first sight one would certainly read frty, but y'ty was no doubt intended. 

n Restore [wys]dwyth ? Of. og. wysdywth, P 6, 165. 

9 = Buddhist Bogd. ’my (oblique case of wwo). 

» Or myyty? “birds” ? “meadows” ? “even ome” ? "Hune "nas"? Cf. also 
Sogdica, p. 26. 
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interval... they obtain (1) . . . the watcher. And at whatever time he dies, 
80- .. . girl angels will come to meet him; with flowers . . . and a golden litter, 
. and speak thus to him: “ Fear not, righteous soul, for you have no part in ...; 
but come forward . . . . step forward to the Light Paradise, without . . ., receive 
joy. For in this [world] you have abstained from slaughter, you felt com- 
passion with the lives of all creatures so that you did not kill them nor eat of 
their flesh. Now step forward to the fragrant, wonderful Paradise where there 
is eternal joy.” ' 

And his own action, as? a wondrous, divine princess: (1), a virgin, will 
come before his face, immortal . . . . on her head a flowery . . ., she herself will 
set him on his way? [to Paradise... 


H. The Cæsar and the Thieves 

Three pieces of a book, T i a, cursive Sogdian script, beautiful handwriting. 
One piece is a nearly complete folio, the second a large fragment of a double 
folio, the third is a amaller piece which helps to complete the text of the double 
folio. Thus there are three folios; one of them contains the story H, the two 
others are given below as I (admonitions and enigmas, of. the Parthian text 
M 48, HR., ii, 86). — A most peculiar story which despite prolonged study 
remains rather nebulous. A “ Cæsar ” is tricked into the belief that he is dead. 
A thief impersonates his Far. Apparently this is not (as I had been thinking 
at first) his daéna who should have the shape of a virgin according to text G, 
but the guardian spirit of a royal person or possibly of his country. Cf. farra 
ud wizi of a province, BBB., p. 11, farra ud wāzš 4 in Sahr, Man. Dogm., 551 
(VX 3-4), Qodo ulus . . . quii wazšiki, Türk. Man., iii, 40, Khurasan avarrah, 
Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt., ix, 157. The Farn is male and wears royal garments ; 
this agrees with the representation of Pappo on Kushan coins; see Bailey, 
Zor. Probl., 64 sqq. — The narrator placed the story in the third century, as 
the reference to Sandas (line 25) shows; he was a disciple of Mani, BSOAS.,. 
XI, 69. A kysr “ Cæsar ” who was the brother-in-law of Np /NBP (see OLZ., 
1939, 242) figures in the Sogdian version of the Manichæan Missionary History. 
In Iran kysr designated the Roman emperor only (BSOS., ix, 834, insoription 
of A.D. 262; further references: Schaeder, Iranica, 35), but the Manichmans 
may have followed the usage of the Roman empire, as indeed their brethren 
did in Egypt (cf. Kephalasa, 186", 187"*). Valerian was a prisoner in Persian 


1 kwn k'r: the ooritexb of VJ., 1258 aq., shows conclusively that a bww'Er is a seat that is 
movable (wy... ken Er nyay hoy- skwn “he went along mtting in his kww' t'r”), cf. also 
YJ., 1431. In Dhana, 285, kwa'k'r is, on the other hand, a fixed seat, or a “ socle ” (see Weller 
on tho passage). I do not seo why kuw Er should be translated as “ pavilion” (Rosenberg, 
Izo., 1027, 1885 ; Benveniste, J.A., 1088, i, 285); neither its meaning nor its form agrees with 
Skt. bifigara. [CE also Uigurica, th, 71 Ime 8, and E. Meg, Sb. P.A.W. 1987, 187 n. 2.] 

3 Or “and his own ection, a wondrous... virgin”. 

1 PPE- = rAQAL- “ setting on the wey, sending along the road ” (see above, text B, line 9) 
corresponds with Arabie (al-habim) al-kadi in the k, al-Fikrist, 335, 11. 
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hands, Cyriades (Mariades) was emperor by the grace of Shapur (cf. BSOS., 
IX, 835; see now A. Alfoldi, Berytus, iv, 1937, 58 8qq.). The Manichwans 
may bave approached one or the other. 
| Tia ; 

(Recto)(1) |. o ZY kysr wày88[ (2) [. wlydp’t wyÉ'ntw t’yt [ (8). . .](w)r! 
tyt'nt o rty yw wnkw|...... ] (4) oo ' YKZY ZEwyh yz8'ny cyntr or’y ZY 
Bmt[yr]* (5) ptewyt'kw 'sty o rty pter MN wys'nt{’](y) (6) (t’)yty "yw pm 
dydym prw (s)rw. 'wstytó'rt (7) ZY MLK'myne? nywón ptmwyts’rt Z(Y) 
(8) kw 8ywy8 tpn’ kw ZY yw kysr np'sty (9) (w)m't pnt yyr "ty w'nkw w'B 
'yy (10) 'yy kysr wyrs wyrs "PZY n’* pokw(yr) (11) p'rZ-Y (zw) tw’ prn 
"ym o rty kôry "ny(wn)* (12) yw PING] prn* "ym yrpw t'yt ZY 8[ym]Bynt? 
(13) "ktw "p(zyw 1]* (fy kôry "sw. .... [ (14) [Prly’ "Glo [rely ? syw('ym)k’m 
w'nk(w)| (15) L (wB)'t) o rty wy8(p)[tly Z(K) | (Verso) (16) ](8)y w^nkw 
wR ’nBy{ (17) ly "ty ywty 'pstk'ry wB[ 0] (18) ly ZKn kysry w'nkw w'B 
oo .... (19) ]. prw Bry’ prf'roy “éler’n o rty (20) (Z(K)[wlyh zy&y) 'ys'ntk’m 
wy ntw 8ymflyntyt (1) (21) (p')rsykt t'[y](t) 4 ZY myw w'nkw 'pe'nt (22) k'm 
mwnw ow tpn’ ycy ky ZY ‘hm’ yw (23) (S)r8'skwn o rty myw w'nkw p'te[y]ny 
(24) kwnymk'm o ktyw kyar 'yw mwük[y]ch 1? pr (25) '(s)y'nt kw S'nEy sr 
fr'Éy oo ZY "ph (26) ....’y oyntr w'sty o "ty pra yyp8 tpw (27) t’ph o rty 
k8’ "By Bet prw [t]pn’ (28) J... 00 rty tyw [yw](t)y prw (29) [mwkkyok] 
Pryn’ Byke'r vmy[r] kwn’ (30) ] tyt ZKw tpn[] prw 

... and the Cesar there . . . thereupon those thieves entered the... ., 
and go he... 

When the lights and lampe had been lit in the tomb, one of those thieves 
placed the diadem of majesty on his head and put on royal garments. He 


1 Or lir [= oynir 1]. 

* Of. Bogdsos, p. 40. 

© mbk mya. 

* Bome letters from the preceding page seem to have inrprinted themselves on (n’). 

* Or ‘ny{wa)[.] which could be "myang or 'Wynene, or "my(t), or "A (meaning respectively 
u such i u fight kah u whole M. “ome "j: 

* Reading doubtful One or two lettera are lost between p'(f( and ly. The y, however, 1s 
uncertain, and may be connected with the following word. The p- of pr» was possibly connected 
to the right side. Thus one may have to read Rp’ instead of Jy pra although the r seems to 
be fairly’ well marked. 

* The margin is out off after about three-quarters of the letter -f. There hardly was left any 
space for the ending -yt which thay be represented by ‘iw at the beginning of line 18. 

` ! This would flt the gap nicely, but it does ngt make sense. Perhaps "pC ym], instead of 
"pym? I feel dissatisfied with the restoration of the Imes 11-18. 

* Cf, Redohalt, fi, 69, 11. 

19 Or "By, or "yy[. Possibly a mode of address, 4 (interjection 7) + enoliic -Bay ("my 
Lord "). 

11 A piece of paper is folded over the last letters; they could be read on the original. At 
first I read #[f]O), but this is not satisfactory. 

™ The damaged fifth letter looks rather like (r) or ('), but me. ]ck oan hardly be anything 
but swshi y jek. 

D Pryn? 
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' approached the coffin where the Cæsar was lying, and spoke thus to him: 
“ Hey, hey, Cæsar, awake, awake | Fear not, I am your Farn! Now, besides 
I am the guardian Farn for (1) many thieves and jugglers (11). I shall lift 
you now... to guide you [through the] air, so that there shall not be... ." 

Thereupon the [Cesar] . . . &nd' Spoke thus to him: “Ah, my lord... 
be yon my helper 1” [The thiaf] said to tho Coeur: . as charioteer 2 I shall 
guide [you] through the air. Byt those jugglers (1), tho Persian thieves, will 
come face to face with us and-ask us: ‘What ooffin is that which you are 
carrying t’ We shall then reply in this way: “The Cæsar has sent a cat to 
Bandai for a joke (1). He has put (her) in (a) water[-chest ?],? and sealed it with 
his seal.’ If one of them [should lay] hands on the coffin, let your voice be heard 
in the manner [of a cat]." 

The thieves [lifted] the coffin on [their shoulders... . 


Notes on tpn’, yzó'n-, and 6ymfynty 

The derstanding of this story depends largely on the interpretation 
of three words of which, I think, I can explain two. 

(A) tpn’ (one could also read tp’n) is here translated as “coffin”. It is 
evidently an Aramaic word, cf. Syriac dapna “bier” and dupna “ softa s 
The spelling rather pointe to the word for “bier”, but the story clearly 
requires “ coffin”. The fact that -p- is preserved ( “faa ‘would appear as -fn’), 
suggests that the word was borrowed from Eastern Syriac. . 

(B) yad'n- (line 4), translated as “tomb ”, furnishes an explanation of the 
mysterious Pahlavi word Az'n ('z'n), regarded by some as an ideogram, which 
is employed to render the Avestan dazma- in the Pahlavi commentaries. 
The relation of yz5’n-, which may reflect Manich. Middle Persian *Azd’n or 
*zzd’n, to Pahl Az’n is the same as that of Av. pagdu- to Pahl. pazük, of Pers. 
duzd to Pahl. and Man. MPers. duz, eto. Assuming the initial aspirate to be 
secondary, one could derive haz(d)én or caz(d)üm from Old Iranian “ardana 
< *aszd'üna < *ast-d‘ana; the word would thus be identical by etymology 
with astodān “ossuary”’. A slight difficulty is provided by the isolated and 
doubtful Av. uždāna- (or uzdāna-) “ oesuary ", Vd. 0, 50; while haz(d)an 
could probably go back to such a form, one may prefer to emend it to *azdana-. 
f (C) 8ymfyniy- (lines 12, 20), provisionally rendered as “juggler ”. In ^ 

this manuscript the letters y and B are not distinguished, nor are n and ’. 
This makes for a great number of possible readings, such as Bymyy'ty-, 
SPmpynty-, dBmyB' iya, etc. My reading is suggested by MPers. dymbndyy 
(abstract noun to *dymbnd) which occurs once in a Manichwan fragment 


1 This sentence is not clear, owing to several gaps in the manuscript. i 

1 prf'rcy from prf'r “ chariot”. But see BSOAS., XI, 68, n. 3. Poi Hag wwe bes 
words prf'r, (1) “ chariot”, (2) “ explanation, pronouncement ”. 

3 Implying : “ This is tik a coffin as you suggest, but merely a water-chest ” ? But con- 
oeivably the sentence could mean: he has put water [and food] inside (the coffin, namely for 
the cat). 
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(M 204): ] dymbndyy "wd qrugyh ‘yg gung gung zyr’n "yultg'n “wd trs ‘y 
vyplgyy ‘wd hmwg”’n "roltgn ky mrdwhmn'n wyybynd ‘ymyn hrwysp'n de’yin'n 
wan u kyrwgyh’n [ ="... the jugglery (1) and framing of various perplexing 
points, the fear of (= belief in) error and perverse creeds which mislead man- 
kind, all these many clamours and artifices . . .”. 

In this passage dymindyy stands beside kerrdgih! “ art(ifice)s”, while 
the Sogdian SymPyniyt are associated with t’yt “thieves” ; hence, “ impostora "' 
or “ jugglers ”. MPers. dám-band, Sogd. 55m-Bende may mean “ sight-binding ”, 
Le. preventing someone else from seeing what is being done to him. Compare 
Baluti čam-band ''eye-fetters ” — “ deceit, illusion ” (see Geiger, No. 52), 
and Pers. éasm-band “ a spell put on the eyes”. 


i L The remainder of Tia 

(First fol., recto) (1) [. . ..Js’nty ymy wAy-k’m o ZY Syr(y)[wxty] (2) Patw](y)oh 
Bwik'm wByw ms w'ywno r'B (3) "ystk'm ky 'B(zy)kw pty'r kwnty-k'm oo rty 
. (4) wnh z'm'n(t) [. .].w* à'r o ZY CWRH ké['o] (5) yw’t n' wo oo (w')nkw 
byy-kw (kwn)? ZKwy] (6) '[nt|wycy ZY wy'sy my8’ny ZKwi (7) L’ pryoy 
00 p'rZ-Y 'Bo'np[8y (8) By’nykw "nwty msy-'tr ‘nwt nyeft (9) kw mroprnt MN 
CWRyh nw nwt n' (10) wp’ o ma MN yrf'kw Sy-n8’r ky ywpw (11) wnyré 
ptywšy ky ywty rt 8'ty (ZY) (12) [prm nty-" 8'r’t tyw wy wnyră pta[. . .]" 
3) [. ...... ] pr &yz'kw ’y-n’ptnym wf't (14) ly mt’ 8'ty ZY prm'nty- 
(15) ](n)y’s oo rt(y) [k8")(c) ZKn (verso) (16) [yrB'kw 3y]n8'r n' yryi oo rims 
yl-.-]° (17) yany ZY pryw p'tyfwn 9r ZY Z[Kwh] (18) wow pr ptpyw 
Sr w'nkw ZY prw tw’ (19) [... .Jt(y)pt ywr'nt [L' 1 58] wyn’nt (20) [. ..... JA 
(MN) mwrtk’(r)y ZKwh tw’ (21) [. ....... ] MN e'nty peywn 4 L' (22) ] rtms 
tw "spy [. (yw Q3) [. ...... ly wynt prw ywrt ZY nywên (24) [É]yr'kwB'r 
oo ms prm’nw tm ZY nmrw (25) prm'y oo rty tw’ prywy85 RBkw Byr'kty-' 
(28) (B)wtk’m oo kê? "yBych 38y&to ZY Byry (27) (PLEI p(t) * Syz 'ntwye 
kwn’ yw'(r) t(zp'r)|y]* (28) ....& n wB' kt yyp8 rw'n[h kw tmw 1] (29) L' 
Bkry L’ ywty RB[kw (80) rty pw p() ..]^ v(yEypw [ 

1 Or kirrogth, of. OLZ., 1934, 765; BBB., 70; Mesha, Zimdspth, 51, n. 8, 138. 1 still do 
not wee why the word should be read sometimes es kêrêh and sometimes as barro (Bailey, 
BSOS., IX, 281; Zor. Problema, 84, n. 2). Old Persian bra«eaba would regularly result in 
MPors. kirrög (or kerrdg), which oould be spelt either kyrwk/g or krwk/g. Armenian Lfogpet 
(Bailey, JRAS., 1934, 512 agg.) disproves kayrdk (= Arm. *karok-) as well as kêrok (= Arm. 
*kifok-). There 1s no need for assuming a case of speaial treatment. The Old Iranian form karaya - 
postulated by Balley does not seem very plausible to me; it should, however, result in : 
*karr- (not in *kér-), to judge by MPers. zarr from zarwya-. (Add Pers. kerdgar, Lexx. g- and k-, 
“one of God's names,” presumably = artifex, Dicita-i 'Unguri, Tehran 1298, fol. 20a; Divan-+ 
Nügir-i Khuerow, 178, 4; Divitm-i KMgümt, 226, 1; Gardiep-nims GL] 

a Possibly (£y ? i ` 

b piu]! papse] t 

© Or ys[ or BT or Pal ar £st. 

14 Or peywn’ (kes likely). 

* Or (si riy ptt). ) 

! n ly tops of letters, hence could be-t(rw'ryc]. Bee below text J, line 8. 

€ (Pn)? (xm) 1 (ria)? I cannot read this word. [Posmbly "sen. 

h Restore p(r(m'2] ? Of. Sogdica, p. 16 (a 6). 
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(Second fol., sana ARI anaking Do dex ON ra but whole folios may be 
massing) (recio) (81) TL] wB’t 00 oo ms yw "yar(w-'8)y8 * (82) [MN] yntrwy 
m'y8 'prs' oo kt (MN) (33) [Jam’ny cw ’sk’tr o ZY ow MN s'y-y (o)'str oo 
(34) ms MN ywry ow rwyintry MN tm’ (35) ow t'rtr oo MN (y)[r] cw yr'ntr 
oo ms (36) MN w'ty cw rynowkstr oo ZY MN z-ry (37) ow trykystr oo rty 
ms ky ’8w y'wr "g-yt (38) ZY "yw p't myrty o ky nysty msy-'tr “4. .] (89) 
"n(yl)[t]y ryste o ky’ yw ywBny t'w'ntr (ky) 1 (40) yy8 [wy]r'ty Bwt o rtks’ 
yw (’s-)my (ysy) (41) yw "my-n'y [....]5 o k8' yw "myny ’ys(y) (42) yw 
'z-my k(w)?........ ] ms ky’ yh "y(ryw) 1 (43) I(t) wy ew ...... (44) 
Jysty oo ow twy (45) ] o0 rty cw (verso) (46) yoy ky MN Swry wynty ZY MN 
pnt [L'] (47) wy-n(ty) oo ms ZKn mrtymy cw pé'Br p[. . .]* (48) oo ms ow 8fr 
Byr'krty- ptimyrty ZY 'krt(h) ¢ (49) Bwt oo ZY cw y’ 9'my ryte ZY a 
, (50) pt{wr)t! ZY ow ZKh mrtymy-ty g-yšty s'&t (51) fy o ZY MN y 
Swr ZY ywty p’ty s'Ét (52) 'akw't oo rtpte'r yy8 'no(yw) . . (oykw) « (53) rey Bly 
ZY pB'nky z-'wr fry ZY pe’y-y oo rty cw "yw (54) ky prtr wt oo rty ow yoy 
NLPW kyZ-Y rytr (55) (8)wt oo rty mrtymy kn’o py8'r t{r)Byty (56) (y)wrt t 
ZY ptByw{mn)...[...... ] ky’ "m'ty (57) (ywr)t 1 ZY ptByw [............ }ty 
ZKwy (58) kn88 ZY ’wt’ky [ (59) rytr ZY g-wytry wi (60) mrtymy-ty pnt.[ 
(First fol.) . . . [tf] you are despicable ! [even] to your enemies, [if] your friends 
have sorrow, even [if] ever so many illnesses come which may cause sore 
tribulation, always keep your mind firm (1), never let your body ? grow weak. 
So make efforta,? in grief and feebleness,* do not leave.... For in the world 
there is no greater help than the help of God . . . until death do not be without 
help from the body*'(?). Also, you should hear the good salvation from 
the wise éndar who possesses the Right Law and Forgiveness* . . . through 
that salvation you should . . . shall be recognized * for goodness . . . take 


a The rotograph I am using is slightly blurred. It may be possible to read the name without 
diffloulty on the original The fifth letter is either a final -w, or a -p-, which 1s connected to 
the left side. There is little doubt about -'y-, but -4- is uncertain (-a- 1). “King Khusrau ” ? 

b Restore: [kw prot]? 9 Restore: [wt oo rty]? d Restore: pírir|? 


mistake for 'Eri'myh ? 

f The letters (wr) are plainly visible, but so badly executed that the reading is doubtful. 
One thus has to consider also piwal (1) and piv't (of. BBB., p. 56, patitise “ dry ” from pati + à 
“ to blow ”, af now ptw’s P 6, 88, “ to dry out" ; note that sw'a- Fry. lii, 16, 1s not “ to howl” 
as Relohelt, 1, 62, n. 8, assumed, but*' to start to blow ”). É 

E Or ayw). .(oybw). 

1 Reihelt, ii, 68, 10, wyspw wid'riy sy Moyb 't ymy Pot “he becomes an object of ridioule 
and abhorrence (or disgust) to all Irving beings ". In S.T., 11, 8, 14, Lent translated '* wealth ". 
The corresponding Syriac word (ibid., p. 560, hne 17) is only partially preserved; Polotaky 
read mami which could be completed to swm['] = mdmd “macula, vijam ", or mnom[y’) 
-- mümäyð “ selesins”. 

* Or “soul”, or “self”. 

* Bee above, p. 475, note 6. . 

* Or " trouble ”, of. BBB., 82 sq.; P 6, 15, 144, 168; P 12, 59. 

* J cannot construe this sentence ; the first ky seems superfluous. 

* The meanmg of 'su'pisurm is not clear to me. Bee P 2, 1155; P 12, 70; Man. fa’-sinym, 
BBB., 64 (where the tranalation is wrong). 
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' the Right Law and Forgiveness. Never irritate? the wise 8én8ar. Furthermore, 
keep control . . . of treasure and wealth, honour your wife so that by your... 
they shall eat, not experience hunger (1), . . . so that after your death...” 
there [shall be] no defamation ? from the side of your enemies. Keep also your 
horse well . . . in fodder and cover. Give your orders humbly and mildly, you 
will gain great merit by it. If gains and profits begin to reach you, double 
your efforta, but do not be too greedy (1) so that you will not lead your soul 
to Hell and that great . . . and merciless (1) injury to yourself (Second fol.) 
shall not be. — And again the ’yerw king (11) asked the water sprite?: What 
is higher than the sky ? What is lower than the earth ? What is brighter than, 
the sun, what darker than Hell ? What is heavier than the mountain 4, what 
lighter * than the wind ? What is bitterer than poison 1 Who is born twice 
and dies but once ? Who is taller when sitting, and shorter when standing upt? 
Who is stronger in his sleep than waking 1" When winter comes, [where is] 
summer # When summer comes, where [is] winter? ... What quickly... 
What is it that can be seen from afar, but cannot be seen from nearby t What 
provision is [best] for man ? What gift is counted as a good deed, but is a sin 1 
What are the worst è and hardest (1) retributions (1) in this world, and what 
is it that man must hate and keep away from himself and guard himself against, 
but that later on, in . . . . sickness and trouble, gives strength and is useful 1 
What is one and superior, what is a thousand and inferior? And a man, for | 
what reason . . . unseasonable® food (1), and honour, .. . to whom ready food (1), 
and honour . . . in town and country .. . worse and harder... to men near. ... 


\ 


J. The Kar Fish (Plate 2) 


‘Large piece of a scroll, reo Chinese. Between the Chinese text some 
Sogdian scribbles, written in such a way that even a Sogdian might have had: 
difficulty in deciphering them. Possibly: 'ymy pwstk ziii By (1) yypd yoy 
ky L' pyr't pr’ys{t] () &'r p85n (?) “ This book has 14 bundles (1). He who does ` 
not believe it, can go to. . . ." Of. a similar Sogdian note on another soroll- 
: fragment (also T ii T): ZY "ytprn (1 kr) yyp8 o zz z'm kye yyp8 yoy 
“Belongs to Ayat-fam. Has 20 fine pieces of paper”. — Cursive Sogdian 


1 O£ yr 4, SOH., 446, and Pers. xaréfidan, of. Benveniste, BSOS., IX, 514 sq. 

3 payun from apa. servam- ? k : 

* ynire. = Av. gandarawa-, of. wp'p-yairw, P 3, 181 = Av. wpapd gandarawð. This is the 
_ genuine Sogdian form ; Bkt. gaudharva- is transliterated as kut'r (e.g. P 8, 65). Bogd. and Skt. 
show final -»a, but Av. and BtynI #indiry (Skold, Pawesspr., 312) havo final ba, ` 

* Of the Pahlavi text Yök-i Fryan, iii, 22-29 (“ He and falsehood Ne 

* ryncwk-, P 6, 185; P 12,55; Wakhi ränjk. From ranju, of. Av. rayu-, ron. 

* The answer is “a dog”, of. YOH Kryan, hh, 17-18. 

, The construction of this sentence is not clear, but there is no doubt about its meaning. 

* ryir is opposite to prir (on which see Gerahevitoh, loo. oit., para. 437), cf. below line 54. 
The abstract rytry’ (rytryk) occurs in P 6, 192 (beside priry' kk) ; P 12, 88; and above, text D, 
line 12. [On royal “‘aporiai” see now W. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria, 427-36, ; 

* irByt- “untimely, too early, unseasonable, premature" from Av. tard.baeta- “ against 
(normal) fate”, see P 2, 82, 450; P 6, 178, 188, 189, eto. s : 


+ 
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script. It is generally possible to say, with a fair degree of certainty, whether 
the scribe of a fragment written with this script (the worst script I know) 
was a Buddhist or a Christian or a: Manichwan, even where the contents give 
no hint. In’ this case, I think it was a Manichman, but there is no certainty. 
It is thus possible that this is a Buddhist story. — R’p’n ywfw can mean 
(1) the king of the country of Rafan, or (2) the king of the Rafe, or (3) King 
Rapan (cf. Skt. Ravana 1); if (2), of. Rav-dar, Minorsky, Hudud, 932 1 His 
son's name is kwi” (only as vocative, hence -’ could be Sogdian’ ending), but 
one could read kwin instead. Kwln conceivably = Kü-lang-na (Middle Chin. 
kju-láng-nja) as Hstian-te'ang writes for the name of Prince Kunala (of. Watters, 
i, 246). There is some faint resemblance to the story of Kunala, who was (1) a 
prince, (2) hurt by his evil stepmother. According to Anquetil and Markwart 
(Wehrot, 188) the Kar Fish was the sturgeon, but Justi (Bund., 203) correctly 
- identified it with the wels (Stlurus glanis). Av. kara is by etymology the same 
word as Germ. wels (of. Walde-Pokorny, ii, 541). 
TiT 
(1) ].wys L’ . .[ (2) [S] r CWRH an’y’y yrt rm pkt p[r yw + about eight letters] 
(8) ZY krw kpy * ywrt8’rt mn’ cw yw'n ’sty rty (4) o’n’ kw ywBw MN 98'mpnwh 
mwnw synw"° pty-ywă (wntn)" (D) wntn gry yn'B(w)9? kt ow my8Bt cw 
p'ysynt (6) wm'tnt s't mnwz-’nt wyspw prw tk'wi 'ys (7) 'nt ZY ZEn ywBw 
-am’tyh 4 ZY rt'wor kwn' (8) rtty ZK r'Ü'n ywBw trp’rky 'ntwyo "prnph 
(9) &'r* rty onw kw "pguph sr pr'ys rty yw mywn (10) 'nw'z-y nf'nt rty 
nyg-'nt rty 'y&y wn! kwnnt (11) rty r'B'n ywBw w'-gry yn'By my8 wh pryn 
(12) prytm pty kwl ’zw prw tw’ cyn"kh my "y (13) tym L’ 'z-w'nty mw 
Byrn L/-Ey*!? mwrty mw Ayr (14) 'n pry'n € pty kwi ZKn m'z-"yoh ZY m’th 
(15) (R)Bk’ss rit^we'r kwn’ rty kô’ tw’ Byy myóry (10) 'ekw't tw’ m’s-’ych mwth 
ywty prw'y8 kwn'h (17) rty gyw'rt kw yypd Éykny tys mywn n'By r&y 1] 
(18) (28)t'wo'r kwn’ Bm 8Btykw my? pr'm'y mn’ pry'[n] (19) [prytm] (r'ty) 
"psnph s'r yrt kw! "py "npst ZY (20) [by krw kpy ywrt] ort [ 

'*...he went to [the river-bank] to bathe, together with the children, 
... the Kar fish swallowed [him]. How can it be my fault 1 When the king 
had heard these words from the queen, he wept so very pitifully that all the 
ministers and all the councillors! ran together; all came to see, and to calm 
and comfort the king. 

a Before bpy a cancelled b. b Badly written, meant to be cancelled. 

9 Or perhaps yx Aly). 

d c em'ytyh, symiyh, VJ., 379, 387, 1484 Probably connected with Skt. Jam “to be 
calm", eto, which would be *sam in Iranian. The ending, however, is somewhat unusual. 
Hence perhaps a loan from Middle Indian samita + Sogdian abstract suffix -yà. 

e A verb seems to have been omitted by the scribe (yr). ` 

1 Mistake for ^d yw. & prytm left out by tho scribe. & On YE = how? 

h There is a smudge at the end of this word. Ib is difficult to say whether bww' or kuwa 
was intended. I think, one would rather have kwa’n, even m the preceding line (15) where the 
HMS. has bon’ (which at a pmoh could be read bw»). 1 Corrected pr.m. 

^ 14 p'ysyn-. Chinese? First part possibly the same as in bays: (of. Baley, BSOAS., XI, 
48, n. 6). 
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And thé king of (1) Ragan went to the bank of the river in boundless 1 
grief. When he had reached the bank—the whole crowd came out with (him) ' 
and mourned —, the king of (1) Rafan very pitifully weeping spoke thus: 
“Oh, most beloved son Kul I have come here in the hope of seeing you. 
Shall I find neither his living nor his dead body ?? Oh, most beloved son 
Kal, I shall (1) greatly console your stepmother, * but if your Lordship’s death * 
should have taken place, I myself-will call your stepmother to account.” 

He returned and entered his palace. The whole people consoled him. 
Oh the next day he ordered a proclamation* to be made (1) in these terms : 
“My most beloved son went to the bank of the river. He fell into the water. 
[The Kar fish] swallowed Pins ....” s i 


Note on prw’y8_(line 16) 

The verb prw()y8- “to demand, seek, ask for” is common enough in 
Sogdian, but the noun prw’y8 does not seem to occur in the hitherto published 
material prw'yB in P 8, 102, is merely a misspelling of pr’ywyS. Beside prw'y8- 
= Yaghnobi parvid- (“to demand, aak, let come”) there was also frw'y8- 
(= frawé3-) which in Sogdian script may be spelt prw’y8-, too. frawéS- means 
“ to reach, hit, attack " (as a misfortune a person). P 8, 117: who possesses 
such a stone, riy by 'vyh y'n'kyh nuf ku PF yk’ pipra Bro’ydt.ins ZY wytyy 
ZY -eryft'm ZY "niwyc “in his house tribulation will reach him continually, 
grief and trouble, suffering and sorrow”. P 3, 108: who keeps such a atone 
in his house, will be superior to all his competitors, riyky ms’ yyw wysy me’yy 
Piwyy kh prw'ydt “and great joy and happinees shall reach him”. M 502 
p 6: ww kyan ng’ pr my88 gy inyy[ ..... ] zw'c' rf frwy88t “When . 
there is an earthquake on a Saturday during daytime, illness and sickness will 
attack ...”. Both parwé8- and frawé3- belang to the base eaad “ to find” 
(cf. Av. fraeas&a-, eto.). 

The noun prw('yó is met with in the Sogdian version of a Middle Persian 
poem. MPers: M 651 + Ti Hi = Sogd. T ii T 10, 3. 


1 drp'rky from *iarü.pürüka-, of. Av. pürsxtara-. Y 

1 Or Kula, Gul, Gula, Kala, Kola, eto. Or Kulam, Gulam, oto. 

* dm m dyn’ EA (S.T, 11] 1. Cf. above E 15. d s 

* The whole of this sentence is not olear to me. — m'sych mik also in SCE., 343 (where the 
wrong reading m'agoh). Not apparently connected with Pashto maira mör (from *wdirwid- 
= pyrpud, Arm. masra). i 

* Benveniste, BSOS., ix, 507, derives myðry from Av. mada, -mala = Old Iranian seria- 
or marta- (the spelling 'my8ry, given by Benvenisto, is mot attested in the published texta; it is 
agreed that 'my3ry in VJ., 1206, is not“ death”; possibly “ Mithra”) However, Old Iranian 
mria- becomes mart- in Sogdian, while Olr. mart- is Bogd. seri. A further obstacle to tho 
proposed derivation is the difference m meening (" dead”: “ death”). It, sems that Bogd 
myêry continues Olr. sróyw-, se Gersheritoh, loo. cit., paras. 185, 507. — Tho equivalent of 
Av. amsla- in Sogdian is mro spud], med’ epat-]. 

* Perhaps rather: “ He returned to his palace, the whale people entered, he dismissed them 
with words of comfort. On the next day he ordered." Or: “the whole people with words of 
comfort scoompanied him.” SPm is not too clear here (of. VJ., 856, 1348). 


a 
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In MPers.: [wd gr d'ywr] wyadin ‘y f'siwor! 
[kym 'o 1 voystm Dg'n hng’m bwn'd n... 
[wm pd] cor ny w(d)nzd — 

In Sogd.: riy Wr ZKw S'inm'n? "yi? Byrn oo kyZY ny cum nz'mity (1) 
swB'stnpyly* preys kumit ..... rimy pro pOty wak L kowi “ And if 
I should find the justly deciding judge who would find for me against the 
tyrants and would not condemn * me unlawfully ". It is unfortunate that in 
this passage the MPers. equivalent of prwy9, Le. hng' m, is merely another 
word of unknown signification; neither Pers. Áangám nor Pers. hangüme 
appear to be of use. But so much is clear that hng’m = prwyB is a term of 
the juridical language. It seems that hangam occurs in a line of the Sabuhragdn, 
M 475 R 9, where Müller read 'ng'm*: “but whoever sinned against you; 
Int d'dysin] qwn'n u Ang'm moha, I shall institute a process against him 
on your behalf and call him to aooount." Here Müller translated “assembly ", 
and Marr (apud Salemann, Man.Stud., 54) referred to Arm. angam. One could 
rather compare Arm. hangaman-k‘ “finding, report, circumstance " (of. 
Lagarde, Arm Siud., p. 83). We should take care not to confuse MPers. hng'm 
with Parthian ’ng’m.’ 

Closely related to prw(')y8 is prwy8y in Siellung Jesu, 95, line 7: MN 
By nydyd srw By’ m'y proySy “ who finds for us against (the.wrath of) the 
King of Gods Azrua”’, or “ who defends us before the King of Gods”. The 
translation suggested by Lents (Mittler) is approximately correct. Again 
` there is an unknown word in the Parthian version of the passage (ky ’ndrbyd® 
m wd pyar). 

K. A Job Story : 

Large piece of a scroll, recto Chinese. Some interlineary dietas à on both 
pages. Cursive Sogdian soript. Written by a Manichsen, apparently a 
beginner in the art. 

TiD 
(1) z-mnw ”(w)y’n(’)yt® 'akw'nt ZY ZKw nw &tk rty pter yyw' y nt (2) (yya 
'yw enn 8ftyk w'nkw 'PZY ywyr ZK ’yw 9n Sftyk D’ wyn'nt (3) [rty] k8 
1 Le. rlet-widir. * Cf Reichelt, i, 68, line 10 (see also Benveniste, B505., IX, 403). 
3 Bee above p. 468, n. 3. 


* Or swf; this may be an older form of swastenbyy, -bky') (Kawan, E B, I 2). 

* MPors. 'wdras- “to condemn " also in M 28 i V i 8, previously wrongly separated (‘wd 
raa), seo ZII., ix, 109, lime 8, daats from Salim. 

* It is not posmble to control the reading now. 

' Mahradmag, 507... Also M 137, ii, 7: edd’ 'ym rwo wx’ ste’ ag ft yrd'n ag’ bpa ot jryaga 
(of. Maarn., 848) '' Full of mercy this day of confession, time of assembly (?) for deities and 
angels". Of. the meaning of Sogdian dyim “ feast-time”. By the way, in Beruni's list of tho 
Sogdian feasts , jf 5 ue ya (Chron, 235+) should be corrected : read s)| Ab c9 mrywad- 
xwire " (the feast of) cating dumplings”. 

1 ‘adebyd ooours also in M 678, 27 (no context). GE also Sogdica, p. 50. . 

a Aiürstmghtlreed "oy'wiyt; but" wy w'yt (om Man. "iex syy, Gershovitoh, loc. ait., pars. 851) 
waa probably intended. E 
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yBsty ZK mrtymy (p)w yrB ynpnh rty 8f'yz-t pr yrB (4) [* "rk]h 
ZKw yr yenw ZY ye'm'k rty Bwi ZK ymkyn ZY prštyt (5) [yn Jkh 
ZY RBkw kty'kh ZY prypt ZK "lo yrBw wó'y&th rtyin (6) "z-yt/nt yrf z't'y-t 
ZY Swytrth rty BBrty ZKn zr'tyt* (7) [w]s’ysth ZY ZKs'c Bwytrty ZK 
#mt'yty rty kwnty RBkw By'n’yép (8) ["Jkrty rty ZK yrfw n'B ZKn frys'nt 
prw Éyr'kw ywah ZY (pr) (9) E'twyw 'z-w'nh ZY prw RBkw y'n'kh ZY pr 
ktykh ZY prw yrfw (10) (yr-Jw ZY pr yr'm'kw ZY pr yrfw pt'yt ZY pr 
yrBw Sywtrt ZY pr (11) [t mt yt ZY pr np’yint ZY pr yrgw S’yh"° ZY pr 
yrBw Bnt'yt (12) [ZY] pr ‘stwrp8’k ZY pr yrfw 'rp'st'wyh ZY pr šyrkk 
prít'k rty (13) [pr] ’ny’Scykw ZY "frywnoykw? 'z-yyrnt ZKwy 'nytwh 
kn8yh ZY prw (14) [..].m’yt ^ oooo oo rtynwkr pter pwt ZK yyrir (ZY) 
(16)[. -Ir enn z''yty ZY enn 8wy&z(ty) [ZY] onn z'mtyty (ZY) enn np[ Y (yèn) [by] 
(16) [yyw yt ? ZY ! tr} ’z-mnyh ZK ("w'z-"nt mwrty (rty)jw nyw(nty) 
(mz)tym'y * (17) [. Jye’nt! ky’ ZY ZKh "z-'(wnh) "(z)- yt (ZY) L' ZK "z-wnh 
yw'r (18) [1 "kr](t)8'rt rims 'sty w'nkw 'z-mnw ywty ’kw 8&twch ZY ('n)y zah 
(19) [prXy)ent& ZY Awe try'zyn^ ZY "nyriyn pr wyspw "Bow rbyw L' 
(20) [mr] ZY I petk'r'k Byrt rtyw pwt ywBkr ZY 'yw-t(o) rtyw (21) (LY 
'sp'y8t ZY D’ prm'nptywE'k Byrt rtyw ny(nw) (p'o)! prywy8 (22) z-]mnw 
mw yr 3 ye ZY oom vi AAN k yoriy tya opty (38) (EWI) 
wnyh (s)y Cy 1 rtyw Prysty ZKw(y) [. . . Jn [Stw'nty ZY Byw'nty 8'yh 

p^ one] tàme they live together and under the same roof, but later they 
parue from each other so that they do not meet each other easily. 

And if & man strives with much effort and amasses much treasure and 
wealth by much work and becomes rich and sets up house and a large house- 
hold and takes to himself many wives and has by them many sons and daughters 
and gives wives to the sons and grooms to the daughters and makes a great 
marriage-feasb many people congratulate? him on his handsome power and 


* Corrected prwna manu from sz'mi-. 

b Prima mane" Bryncykw, above a scrawl in e different hand pi... w, probably a teacher’s 
correction = “ put in & Waw ”. 

9 Possibly Jam'yi. Hardly [p']rm' yi wa pêramiia, 

4 Noi apparently Tw = [rma ho. 

© Or mriymiy. f Hardly [Bryswt * & Apparently mistake for [pr jys. 

Or iry's-y’. One cannot, it seems, read tryts- and combine the word with Man. ris ye, 
Ohr. £rys'y (BBB. p. 60). The word in Fry., v, 5, cf. Bonvemuste, BSOS., IX, 498, 15 presumably 
ir'yys = Man. fryyn in M 765k: omo iryyn yo”g. Not clear is in rye or tr »yw, SOH., 332. 

1 Reading very doubtful; in fact it is & restoration rather than a reading. 

] jet! There may have been 3 after ywy, henoe L^ ? 

X There ıs hardly enough space for this word. 

1 Only tops of letters, suggesting yy'ky, yyaty, yay, dy’ ky, sytky, oto., bnt sy'ky is the 
most likely reading. 


1 fyw yp kriy == Chr. by'wpáoty, S.T., 1, 80, 4 = Syriac 549 makuta, Luke xi, 36. Tho 
Middle Persian verse: [dew] 'br &e d'm'd oo gyt pwerys [rT[g] (sedjsdg [n] gyrd “ Welcome, 
bridegroom who hast made a marnage-feast for the young mem (sons) " (M 85, 8) is translated 
into Sogdian in thus way : mobyh FLEX tw ply\Pb(? p E D o ky ZY emn MN "ramiy gyUr 
ZRw By"y pila’ kw kriw3'ry (T ii D, G). Nlis ra a a nie bau dene y 
A 57, Pahl. Psalter wydetky, Gr.Bd. 51, 10, wydetk'n = wayêdapên (of. Pers. baydpted). The 
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joyous life, great house and household, much treasure and wealth, many sons, 
daughters, sons-in-law, grandchildren, maidservanta, slaves, cattle, great 
prosperity? and beautiful equipment, and name him with laudation and 
praise in the whole town and... 

But afterwards, at & later time (1), [he becomes separated 1] from his sons, 
daughters, sons-in-law, and grandchildren: they begin to die [before their] 
time. People [think little ?] of such a man to whom children were born but 
whom no children mourn (1). And at some time he falls into poverty and 
want and becomes destitute (1) and needy in every way. He finds neither 
hireling nor helper, neither menial nor servant, and becomes lonely and solitary. 
At such time the baker (1) even [denies him] bread. His food is milk from the 
cow, he sleeps in the shadow of a tree, he defers to the . .. poor and to the 
slave-girls. . 

Additional note.—Attention should be drawn here to the Sogdian liturgical 
text BBB., 48-7, where is reading of & Parthian tale is presoribed for the 
5 EE A, ceremony ” ; its title is given as wyspwhr d ond’l (1) zdg = 
the Prince with the Candala’s son. It is likely that this was a Manichaean text 
of “ Barlaam and Yoasaf” (cf. BBB., 99) the Hebrew version of which has the 
title ben hammelekh wohannazir — the Prince and the Ascetic. The Hebrew 
derives from an Arabic version which in its turn was translated from Syriac ; for 
ily in the presumed Arabic text is evidently a misread 4|_~ (a common 
mistake |), not aa as Kuhn boldly proposed (Barlaam und Joasaph, p. 42). 
Should the other Arabic versions, too, derive from Syriac texts (and not 
directly from an Iranian original), one would be tempted to explain the ascetic’s 
name (BapAady, Georg. Balahwart, Ar. Balauhar) as a misunderstood Syriac 
appellative, a compound with bar- “son”, corresponding to the Parthian 
compound éandal-radag ; Kuhn took the name for bhagavan, Sachau for 
purohita. But I cannot say what word the Syrian translator may have thought 
suitable for rendering the Indian camdàla. The gruesome tale of Türkische 
Manichatca, i, 5-7, which 8. von Oldenburg discovered in Ibn Babtiye’s version 
of “ Barlaam and Yoasaf” (Izv. Imp. Ak. Nauk, 1912, 779-82), occurs also in 
al-Ghazali's Kimiya-ys Sa‘adat, lithogr. Lucknow a.h. 1279, pp. 51 aq. 
Sogdian word does not seem to contain -kate ““ house ", in spite of the spellmg -H'bw in one 
case and the Byriao equivalent; probebly -kie from -krtaka-. The contre part of the Sogd. 
compound, -p4-, -4p-, could be explained with the help of p(y k = damid in the above pessage, 
eee gode ed 

1 Or “honour”, or “ praise ", seo Ime 28 and FJ., 1012 (of. also ZDMG., 90, 108 n.). 
Gauthiot, Grame., i, 148; Focogüiséd that Arys- belonged to Ay. barog- “ to weloome ” (Pahlavi 
burtidan also “ congratulate”, eg. nd, vi, 5, af. also the passages given by Nyberg, Hifsbuck, 
*v.) In compomtion with the preposition 4- the meaning of barsg is “to like to possess, to 
desire": Sogd. dfrayes “ desire, lust” from "ü.brzsaka-, Baka orsa, aurea "' desire" from 
*ü.brzsa- (> Afrazsa > Prisca > awrisa > aurea cf. -ris from -ræs- in e.g. lamgris- and -re 
from -rfs after a vowel in e.g. pars), Parthian Jwearióg, Middle Pers. Qwarsdg, Persian areal 
“ desire ” from *d.barfw-. 

? Of. S.T., h, 576b. 

1 This passage is not very clear. On yw'r see JRAS., 1944, p. 140, n. 2. 


The Khotan Dharmapada 
By H. W. BALES 


mp famous manusoript in Kharogthi script which contains an anthology 
of Buddhist verses similar to the Sanskrit Udanavarga and the Pali 
Dhammapada became known first in 1892, when portions came into the hands 
of MM. Dutreuil de Rhins and Grenard in Khotan. They ware told that the 
MS. had been found in the ruins of the Vih&ra at the Goérnga hill (on this 
site see M. A. Stein, Aricient Khotan, pp. 185 ff.). Other portions were acquired 
by the Russian Consul-General in Kaahghar, M. N. Th. Petrovakii, and were sent 
by him to M. 8. F. Oldenburg in Bt. Petersburg in February, 1897. In the 
same year, 1897, M. Oldenburg prepared & photograph and transoription of 
one folio of the St. Petersburg collection, which was published and presented 
by the Oriental Faculty of the University of St. Petersburg to the Eleventh - 
International Congress of Orientalists held in Paris in 1897 (Predearstel/naja 
zameika o buddyskoj rukopisi, napisannoj pismenams Khorogtht, St. Petersburg). 
Meantime, also in 1897, the portions of the MS. which had been brought to 
Paris were placed in the hands of M. Émile Senart, who published his reading 
and interpretation of the MS., with five facaimiles, in the Journal Asiatique 
(1898, ii, pp. 193-308). He used in addition to the text published in facsimile 
a large number of small fragments, and was also able to add the readings of 
that part of the St. Petersburg manusoript which contained half-lines fitting 
into his fragment B. M. Senart remarked that the portion of the MS. in 
Bt. Petersburg was more extensive and better preserved than the portion in 
Paris. He referred to several folios there. Kharogthi studies were at that time 
not far advanced. Important discussions were called forth by M. Senart’s 
publication. H. Lüders proposed adjustments of many of the fragmenta, new 
readings, and interpretations. In particular he pointed out that fragment A 3 
preceded and fitted into A 2 (Nachrichten von der Konig]. Geaells. der Wissens. 
zu Gottingen, 1899). Rhys Davids noticed the work in the JRAS., 1899. 
R. Otto Franke used his Pali Gatha indices to identify passages and proposed 
new corrections to the readings and text (Zum Manuskript Dutreusl de Rhins, 
ZDMG., 1906). Jules Bloch treated of the dialect of Middle Indian represented 
in the manuscript (Le dialecte des fragments Dutrewl de Rhins, JA., 1912). 
In 1914 Sten Konow (Die Kharogthi-Handschrift des Dhammapada, Festachrift 
Windisch, 1914) drew attention to the necessity of a new transliteration of 
the MS., of which the dialect was concealed and to some extent distorted in 
M. Senart’s readings. Considerable notice was taken of the MS. also in the 
discussion of the Kharogthi script by E. J. Rapson (The Kharostht Alphabet 
from Chinese Turkestan, in Kharogths Inscriptions discovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein in Chinese Turkestan, 1929, pp. 295-322). Sten Konow used the linguistic 
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material in his study of the sounds and grammar of the Indian Kharogthi 
inscriptions (Kharoshtht Insoriptions, Corpus Inscriptionum Indioarum, IT, part 
i 1929). B. Barua and B. Mitra published a study of the literary material in 
1921 (Prakrit Dhammapada based upon M. Senart’s Kharostht Manuscript, 
Calcutta). The linguistic material was utilized by T. Burrow in his discussion 
of the dialect of the Kharogthi documents from Chinese Turkestan (The 
Dialectical Position of the Niya Prakri, BSOS., VIO, pp. 419-435, 1935-7). 
_ In spite, however, of Sten Konow’s labours falsé readings still had currency 
and no clear idea of the dialect was attained. The need for a new edition of 
the text was pressing, but scholars interested in the material seem to have 
been reluctant to re-edit it before the folios and fragments in Leningrad should 
have been published. Faocsimiles also of the smaller fragmenta in Paris were 
lacking. It would, however, seem unwise to wait longer. It is over fifty years 
since the manuscript was first discovered. Its importance for the study of the 
Middle Indian dialect used in Khotan, where the manuscript was found, has 
induced me to prepare a new reading of the text so far as it is to hand in 
facaimile. The result is given below. It is strictly confined to the parts available 
in photographs in M. Senart’s publication and that of M. Oldenburg. Most 
interesting words in the text not photographed, about the reading of which 
there need be no doubt, such as kele£a ‘ kleéa’ (which is kideég in Khotanese 
sources), have not been quoted. I had occasion earlier (BSOAS., X, 913, 1942) 
to quote two words for a particular dialectical form from a copy which M. Jean 
Filliorat had made for me. To the transcript I have added an Index with the 
Sanskrit equivalents (in brackets) or the: Pali words from the parallel texta, 
and often both. The palwography of the text and a comparative dialeot-study 
are deferred to another oocasion.! 


Text 
Ab + Aa [Benart A 3, A 2] 

AbO Traces 

| 1 gavi gagara anica di , à yada prañaya paáadi 
tada nivinadi dukha eso magu vidodhi’a 
2 gavi sagara dukha di ] yada prafia’i gradhadi 
tada nivinadi dukha eso magu viéodhi'a 
3 garvi dhama anatva di yada paáadi cakguma ! 
tada nivinadi dukha ^ ego mago visodhi’a 
4 magana athagi’o detho pacana ca'uri pada 
viraku éetho dhamana prana bhudans cal huma 
5 ga 20 10 < 


1 Note, for the present, ks as in kgema for the sign of which the phonetic value was probably 
ty (or retroflex ch). Note also man in bramma, sammasads (as M. Senart had read) rather than the 
mA of E. Leumann and Sten Konow. Medial alif is indicated by’. Italics mark restorations of 
broken or lost letters; brackets < > show additions of the editor. 

3 kha written above kpn 
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6 uditha na pramaje’a dhamu sucarida cari 
dhama-cari suhu de’adi asvi loki paraga yi 
7 uthanena &pramadens sañameņa damena ca 
divu karodi medhavi ya jara nabhimardadi 
8 uthanamado svadimado suyi kamaga niéama-carino 
safiadaga hi dhama-]rvino apramatasa yasi dhavadhadi 
9 ufhane’alaga anuthehadu yo'i bali alasi’e uvidu 
satéana sagapa-mano svadima praíía' maga alasu na vinadi 
10 na tavada dhama-dharo yavada baho bhagadi 
yo du apa bi gutvana dhamu ka’ena phaga'i 
11 sa ho dhama-dharo bhodi yo dhamu na pramajadi 
12 apramadu amuda-pads pramadu mucuno pada 
apramata na miyadi ye pramata yadha mudu 
13 eda viáesadha fiatva apramadaga panido 
apramadi pramodi'a ari’ana goyari rado 
14 pramada ápuyujadi bala drumedhino jana 
apramada du medhavi dhana éethi va rakgadi 
15 apramadu pramategu sutega baho-jagaru 
avalaáa va bhadraáu hitva yadi sumedhasu 
16 pramadu apramadena yadha nudadi panido 
prafia prasada aruyu asoka 4o’ino jana 
pravada-{ho va bhuma-fha dhiru bala aveksidi 
17 apramadens makavha devana gamidhi gadu 
Aa 1 apramada pradajadi pramadu garahidu gada 
2 kina-dhama na geva'a pramadena na gavagi 
micha-dithi na roya’a na gi'a loka-vadhano 
3 yo du puvi pramajati pacha su na pramajadi . 
go ida loku ohasedi abha muto va surn’ u 
4 arahadha nikhamadha yujatha budha-dasane 
dhunatha mucuno gena nadakara ba kuñaru 
5 apramada svadimada sudila bhodu bhikgavi 
sugamahida gagapa gacita anuraksadha 
6 yo masa dhama-vina'i apramatu vihagidi 
praha’i jadi-gatéara . dukhusada karigadi 
7 ta yu vadami bhadratiu yavedetha gamakada 
apramada rada bhodha gadhami supravedidi 
8 pramada parivajeti apramada rada gada 
bhavetha kuéala dhama yoka-kgemasa prate'a 
A fragment 
1 . . . . porugaga kamo 
cithadu crant loke 
athatha dhira vena’adi chanu 


2 lana gabrayano pradisvado 


A [Senart “A 1] 

1. ksema-prate suhino apramada-viharino 

2 apramadi pramodi'a ma gami radi-sabhamu 
apramato hi jayadu visesa adhikachadi 

3 apramadi pramodi'a ma gami radi-sabhamu 
apramato hi jayadu kgaya dukhasa pramuni 

4 apramada-rada bhodha khano yu ma uvaca'i 
khanadida hi éoyadi nire'egu gamapida 

5 apramada-rada bhodha gadhami supravedide 
druga udhvaradha atvana page-gane va kufíaru 

6 na'i kalu pramadasa aprati agava-ksaye 
-premata dubu amodi siha ba muya-madi'a 

7 nai pramada-gamayu aprati agava-kgayi 
apramato hi jayadu pranodi paramu sukha 

8 ga 2041 

9. 

Ac [Senart A 4] 

1 wju'o namo go magu abhays namu ga disa 
radho akuyano namu dhama-trakehi sahado 

2 hiri taga avaramu svadisa pariv&raga 
dhamahu garadhi bromi game-dithi-purejavu 

3 yaga edadiáa yana gibi parva’idaga va 
pa vi edina yanana nivanageva gadi'e 

4 gupra'udhu pra'ujadi imi godama-gavaka 
yega diva ya radi ca nica budhs-kada svadi 

5 supra'udhu pra'ufadi imi godama-gavake 
yega diva ya radi ca nica dhama-kada svadi 

6 supra'udhu pre'ujadi imi godama-savaka 
yega diva ya radi ca nica gaga-kada svadi 

7 supra’ udhu pra'ujadi imi godama-gavaks 
yega diva ya radi ca nica kaya-kada svadi 

8 supra’adhu pre’ujadi imi godama-gavaks, 
yega diva ya radi ca ahitéa'i rado mano 

9 supra’adhu pra’ujadi imi godama-savaks, 
yesa diva ya radi ca bhamana’i rado mano 

1 yo cudi uvedi satvans vavati oa : 

2 akrodhu anuvayasa vipramutu punarbhava 

3 yo du puñe ca pave oa uhu sega uvaca'i ` 


4 jai parakada budhu 
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5 ja'i para-kada budhu 

6 gamira pratia medhavi 

7 diva tevadi adicu 
ganadhu kga( >». 


8 ka'ena savrudo bhikhu 
9 ke’ena safiamu gadhu 
manene safiamu gadhu 
10 hasta-saiiadu pada-safiadu 
ajatva S 
11 yo muhena safiado bib 
artha dha( > . ; 
12 éuiiakare’ pravithaga 
amanusa radi : 
18 yado yado semmagadi 


16 nasti Jana aprafiass 

17 tatra’i adi bhavadi 

18 mitra bhaye’a padiruva 

19 tadu ayara-knéalo 

20 galavhu nadimafie’a 
afiesa sviha’o bbikhu 

21 apa-labho du yo bhikhu 
ta gu deva pradajadi 

22 kamaramu kama-radu 
kamu anusvaro bhikhu 

23 dhamaramn dhama-radu 
dhamu anusvaro bhikhu 

24 na &ila-vada-matrepa 
adhe samadhi-labhena 

25 phugamu nekhama-eukhu 
bhikhu viépaéía ma( > 

26 na bhikhu tavada bhodi 
viśpa dharma gamada’i 

27 yo du baheti pavana 
gaga’i caradi loku 

28 metra-vihari yo bhikhu 
dunedi pavaka dharma 

29 metra-vihara yo bhikhu 
padiviju pada dada 


kida-kica apaspvu 
margamargass ko'i'a 
radi avha'i cadrimu 


atha vaya'i savrudo 
sadhu vaya’i gafiamu 


gay dana savudedri’o 
ESR adiado 
éada citasa bhikhuno 
ETF vdal vaya 


éada citaga bhikhuno 


prafia nasti ajayado 
tadha prafiaga bhikhuno 


galavhu nadimafiadi 
&udha-yiva atadrida 
kamu anuvicida’o 
gadharma parihayadi 
dhamu anuvicida’o 
gadharma na parihayadi 
baho-gukena va mano 
Vivite-Sayanens va 
aprudhajana-sevida 
&prate agava-ksaye 
yavade bhiksadi para 
bhikhu bhodi na tavada 
vadava bramma-yiyava 
sodu bhikhu du vucadi 
prasanu budha-dadane 
droma-patra ba maduru 
praganu budhe-fasane 
gsgaravodamu suha 


NG 
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30 udaga-citu yo bhikhu 
&dhikachi pada kada 

31 pramoja-bahulu yo bhikhu 
adhikachi pada dada 

32 apramada-radu yo bhikhu 
abhavu parihapa'e 

33 apramada-radu yo bhikhu 


34 j&'i bhikhu ma yi pramadi 
ma loha-guda gili pramata 


. 95 sja bhikhu-ima nama 


chetva raka ji-doga ji 

36 krodhana akidafia ’i 
brama-yiya-cara bhikhu 

37 paja china paja jahi 
paja sagadhi’o bhikhu 

38 gavasu nama-ruvaga 
agada "1 na éoyadi 

39 alagido ya vi care'a dhamu 
gavigu bhudegu niha’i dana 

40 yo najakamo EIE gara 
bhikhu jahadi 

4l youpadida  . 
. Or&-para urako 

42 yo mana udavahi aáega 

. ora-para urako 

43 yo tasa 

ora-para urako 

44 yo sa 

45. 7 

46 yo necagari na PEAR. 

47 yaga anoée’ ana t 

48 yasa vanadse’a na 


&bhivuyu pri'apri'a 
akavurusa-sevida 
abhivayu pri'apri'a 
ageyane moyaka 
pramadi bhaya-dadima 
nivanageva sadi'i 
pramadi bhaya-dasima i 
ma de kama-guna bhametéu cita 
kana dukham ida di dajamano 
gita di lahu bhegidi 

tado nivana egidi 


- 


paja utvari bhava’i 

oha-tino di vucadi 

yasa nasti mama’ida 

so hu bhikhu du vucadi : 
dadu éadu gafiadu bramma-yari 
so bramana go samano so bhikhu 
pusav iva udumaresu 

jinav iva tvaya purana 

jinav iva tvaya purana 


jinav iva tvaya purapa 


30 20 [Margin]. 


49. 
50. A ; tcho va vaņasma vanaru 
5l. ; pasadha muto bafianam eva jayadi 
52. : ; yi nivana bhodha bhiksave 
55. kgera-vayo va madara 
i O recto 
l. "m : ida ga-devaka 
ko dhama-pada sudedida kuáala pugav iva payesidi 
2 budhu pradhae; . sidi yama-loka ji eda ga-devaka 
budhu dhama-pada sudedida kuśala pusav iva payesidi 
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3 yadha sagara-'udasa ujidega maha-pathe | 
padumu tatra ja’e’a suyi gaña maporamu 
4 gagadha dhama < > aña-hode prudhijaņe 
abhiroyadi praña’i game-gabudha-pavaka 
5. ; : 
6 yo . < 

KI, atvans so ho gagamu utamu 
7 gaha ; ; 

: gevhg ya gutva uvaáamadi 
8cde . . ghu ya sutvea uveáamadi 
9 sahasa bi ya gadhana anatha-pada-gahida 

eka gadha-pada geho ya gutva uvaáamadi 

10 ja gadha-dada bhage anatha-pada-gahida 
eka gadha-pada gebha ya gutva uvasamadi 
ll. dadens ca 
nevi adi piadina kala avedi godaáa 
12 pragadasa kala avedi g(o»daáa 
13 maga magi gahasens yo ya’e’a éadena ca 
neva safi pragadasa kala avedi godaáa 
14 maga masi gahasena yo ya’e’a áadena ca 
neva gagaga-dhamegu kala avedi godaáa 
15 maga magi sahasena yo yaea ; 
; tegu kala avedi godaśa 
16 maga mage gahgsena yo ya’e’a dadena ca 
eka-pananu abisa kala navedi godaáa 
17 ya ja vaga-dada jivi kugidhu hina-viyava 
muhutu jivida gevha virya arahado dridha 
18 ya ji vaga-éado jivi apasu udaka-vaya 
muhutu jivida gevha paáado udaka-vaya 
19 ya ja vaga-dada jivi apasu dhamu utamu , 
muhutu jivida gehu paáadu dhatu utamu 
20 ya ja vaga-dada jadu agi pariyara vane 
Es diva-ratra atadrido 
21. t v iva pu'&'e 
gameva ayaa gevha ya ji vaga-dade hodu 
22 cd . edi ahivadapa uju-kadegu geho 
23 ga 10 4 8 
24 . . : dbama-(ho gadhu Ivano 
atvano karako gadhu ta jano kuradi pri'u 
25 ed yena ode vayadi tena teneva pode 
26 . : -yare'a 
na idis papidu dhamibo gi'& 
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29 d ; : ; gamajadi vada 
30 ed i : . Sedi asvi loki parasa yi 
31 ed ; , < R 2 baho-jano 
32. : : i 
33. : bhuto g A : 
; 'a ratha-pipa agaiiadu 
35 ida ja mi keca ida ji kari'a ida kar > 
"E NE vinsmaņa abhimadadi muouno gaáo'a 
86 idha vasa karigamu idha hemada-gi( > 


97 ta putra-padu-gamadha 
38 puve `i keca parijagar 

39 ya puvi karani’ani “ 
40 akida kuki( > 


40a, 40b . ; ‘ 
41 agava tesa sadha ara ti agava-kpay 
42 yega du sugamaradha nica kaya-kada svads 
43 gadana gabrayapana taga < . 
EO ee a 
C verso 
0 Traces 
1 dÀdj m jare astu dru 
2 yo vi vaga-dada jivi 80 vi mucu-parayago 
3 parijipam ida ruvu ro'a-neda pra 
4 ko nu hag x a : . 
b yam eva padhsma idi am vasadi mapavo 
avifhido 
6 yaga radi vivagina ayu. EE 
apodake ] : 
T ye vrudha ye ya dahara yo ca majima por 
anupa , ; 
8 yadha phalapa pakans nica padunaide ngo 
: : macaag nica maranado bhayo 
9 yadha nadi pravadi’a rakga vahadi kulaka 
. ca ya aya payedi pranina’ 
iG sata vitai adi su ye deva odu opadi 
apaka bhodi vodavi oharanaseva sadi’i 
1l emam eva manu&esu i E B di pranayo 
ya ya avivasadi radi maranageva gadi’i 
12 sadi eki na digadi pradu ditho baho-jano 


pradu eki na didadi gadi ditha baho-jano 
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13 tatra ko viépadi macu 


. . Ta vi miyadi 
14 ayirena vada'i kayu 
| 15d , 
16 d 


28 suha’i vada jivamu 

‘ , manpuéegu 

29 suha’i , jivamu 
lijanegu manusesa 

30 suha' vada jivamu 
kijanegu manusesu 

81 na ta dridha bañaņam aha 

' garata-oita mani-kunalesu 
32 eda dridha bafianam aha 


eda bi chitvana parivrayadi ' 


33 ye raka-rate anuvadadi ` 


eda bi chitvana parivrayadi ' 


34 ahivadans-dilisa 
catvari taga vardhadi 
35 drulavho porusa 
jayadi viru 
Aikpida-gavaga 
5 balans 
38 ed .* — gavasu 
89 cd bhaye’a panido 
40 cd radhe-'aro va camaga 
41 cd ichi’a 
42 od 5 , 3 BO 
43 c jaya vera 


36 cd 
87 cd 


yadi 


\ 


yoka-kgemu anutara 


, yoka-kgemu anutara 


yesa mu nasti kajani 

viharamu akijana 

dhira ya a(ya»8a daruva babaka va 
putregu daregu ya ya aveha 
dhira oharina &ifila drupamokgu 
anavehino kama-suhu praha’i 
sodu ga'i-gada markado va jala 
anavehino kama-suha praha'i 
nica vridhavayarino 

ayo kirta suha bala ' 

ta kulu suhu modadi 

kici tega na vijadi 

nicam eva suhi si'& 

amitrehi va Ba vrasi 

dhoreka-éla vadamada ari'a ` 
parikica uvahapg 

garva-kama parica’i 

duha na parimucadi . 


hitva jaya-paraya'a 
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44 anica vada ^ : 5 
, tega uvaáamo suho 
0 
_1 budhs-varmaga samanaga budha-nadi sa 20 20 10 
< varma p fi <¢ »dhiq > araña 
2 na jads'i na gotrena na yaca bhodi bramano 
yo du brahitva pavana anu-thulani sarvaso 
brahidareva pavana —— brammana di vucadi! 
3 ki de jada’i drumedha ki de syina-fadi’a 
adara-gabana kitva bahire parimajagi 
4 yaga dharmo vi’ane’a same-sabudha-dedida 
gakhaca ņa nammpe'a agi-hotra ba brammana 
5 na yaca brammano bhodi na trevija ne sotri’a 
ne agi parikiryai udarka rudhu vranena ve 
6 purve-nivaga yo uvedi BV&gà &YRy& ya padadi 
atha jadi-ksaya prato abhifis-vogido muni 
7 edahi trihi vijahi treviju bhodi brammanu 
vijacarana-gabano brammano di pravucadi 
8 tribi vijahi gabarpo éadu kgipg-punarbhavu 
agido garva-lokasya ‘brammano di pravucadi 
9 tavena brama-yiryens safamens damens ca 
edena brammano bhodi eda brammaiia utamu 
10 china sodu parakamu kama prapuyu bramana 
na apraha’i muni kama ekatva adhikachadi 
11 china sodu parakamu kama pranuyu bramana: 
gagarapa kgaya brammapa 
12 na brammanasa prahare'a naga muce'a Dinani 
dhi bramanesa hadara tede vi dhi yo na mucadi 
18 madara pitara Jatva rayana dvayu Éotri'a 
'ratha ganuyara Jatva aniho yadi bramhano 
14 rayane pradhamu jatva parigaja anadara 
dosi sa-sefiake jabva aniho yadi brammano 
15 yada dva'egu dharmegu parako bhodi brammano 
athaga sarvi safioka asta gachadi janada 
16 na bramanagedina kiji bhodi yo na nisedhe managa pr’ani 
yado yado yaga mano nivartadi tado tado gamudi mabs-gaca 
17 brahitva pavani brammano gama'irya éramano di vucadi 
. parvahi'a atvano mala taga parva’ido di vucadi 
18 na aho brammana bromi yoneka matra-gsbhamu 
bhovadi namu so bhodi ga yi bhodi gakijano 
akijana apatlans tam aho bro<ms> brammansa 


1 brummaga di vuoedi is written at the end of l. 3 preceded by a mark. 
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19 niha’i dana bhudesu 
yo na hadi na gagedi 

20 yo dha driga oi rage ji 
loki adina na adi'adi 

21 yo du kama prahatvapa 
kama-bhoka panksina 

22 vari puskara-patre va 
yo na lipadi kamehi 

23 akakaáa viliamani 
yei naviga’i kaci 

24 yasya ka’ena vaya’i 
savrudu trihi thanehi 

25 vaáada varada 
artha dharma ca dededi 

26 vaáada varada : 
artha dharma ca deáedi! 
utematha anupato 

27 yasya rako ca dogo ca 
ksinasavu ar&hada 

28 yasya rako ca dogo ca 
pana-bhara vigafiutu 

29 akroéa vadha-bafia ca 
kgadi-bala balaneku 

30 avirudhu virudhegu 
gadanegu anadans 

81 yo idheva pre’anadi . 
vipramutu visafiuto 


H. W. BAILEX— 


trasegu thavaregu ca 

tam sho bromi bramana 

aņo-thulu énhs$uhu 

tam aho bromi bramana 

anakare parivaya 

tam aho bromi bramana ^ 
&rager eva sarsava 

tam aho bromi brammana 

gira gaca udira] — 

tam aho bromi brammana 

manasa nasti drukida 

tam aho bromi brammana 
mana-bhani anudhada 

tam aho bromi brammana z- 
mana-bhani anudhada \ 


tam aho bromi brammano 
&vij& ca vira'ida 

tam ahu bromi brammans 
manu mokgu pravadidi 
tam ahu bromi brammano 
aduthu vo titiksadi 

tam abu bromi brammana 
ata-dapesu nuvudu 

tam aho bromi brammang 
dukhasa kgaya atvano - 


tam aho bromi brammana 


GLOSSARY 


-a B 48, P. -ja. Cf. -va, -ka. 
-ài A6,7, B17, O 23 (ayam). 
aka- B 30 (a-ka-). 
&akakaáa A 28 (a-karkada). 
-akada Aa 7, gam-, i samagata. 
i B 4, P. akathamkathi 

(agate, agati 1). 
-akamo B 40, naj-, P. najjhagama. 
-akara Aa 4, nad-. 
-akare O 21, an-, B 12 £uii-. 
akijana C v 29 bis, 30 O 18 (akificana). 
akida Cr 40 (akrta). 
akidaña B36, P. akataifit karbin); 
akuyano Acl, P. aküjana. 
&krodhu B2 (akrodha). 


-ajakamo B 40, n-, P. najjhagamá. 

ajatva B 10, P. ajjhatte (adhyatma). 
-ajadi Or 29, gam-, P. sampajjate. 
ajayado B 16, P. ajhaiyato (dhya-). 

afiesa B 20 (anyegèm). 


anakere O 21 (anagara). 


1 artha dharma og debedi deleted. 
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anatva Ab 3, P. anatta (anatma). -adida A 4 (atita). 
anatha Cr 9, 10 (anartha). -adimafiadi - B 21, n- (atimanyate).. 
anadana 0 18, 30 (anadana). -adimafie’a B 20, n-. 
anadara O 14, 18 (anadara). aduthu 0 29 (adusta). 
~anadi O 31 pre, (prajanati). adha B 24, P. athava. 
anavehino C v 32, 33 (an&pekminah). -adhi'o B 37, P. -etiga. 
anasrya B 5 (an&arava). ^ adhikachadi A 2, B 20, O 10 
apica Ab 1, C v 44 (anitya). (adhigaoohati). 
aniho O 13, 14, P. anfgha. adhikachi B 30, 31. 
anu O 2, P. anu (anu). ana Cr 4 (andha). 
-anu 'abiga C r 16 (anukampin-). -anodi A 7 (āpnoti). 
aņufhehadu Ab 9 (anustha-). apa Ab 10, B 21 (alpa). 


anutira O v 17, 18, 19 (anuttara). &podake C v 6 (alpodaka). 
anudhada O 25, 26 (anudhrta) ; -o apaka C v 10 (alpaka). 


B 11. ': aparado C v 6 (alpatara). 
anupa Ov. apaéu Cr 18, 19, P. apassam. 
anupato O 26, P. anuppatte. -apida A 4, gam- (arpita). 
-anuyara 0 18, P. anucara. apodake C v 6 (alpodaka). 
anuyujadi Ab 14, P. anuyujanti. sprafiaga B 16 (aprajfia). 
anurakgadha Aa D (anurakg-). aprati A 6, 7 (aprapte). 
apuvadadi OC v 33 (anupatanti). ^ aprate B 25, P. apatto. 
anuvayasa B2 (anupáyàsa). apramata Ab 12 (apramatta); -u 
apuvicida'o B 22, 28, P. anuvicin- Aa 6, -o A 2,8; -aga Ab 8, 18. 

taya. apramada A 1, 5, As 5, 7, 8, Ab 14, 
anusu’a C v 27 bis (anutsuka). B 32, 33; -i A 2, 8, Ab 13; -u 
apusvaro B22, 23, P. anusmara. Aa 1, Ab 12, 15; ena Ab, 16, 
-'ane'& O 4, wi, P. vijaneyya. -M. 4 Sda À 4, " 
-aneku O 29,,P. anika. apraha'i i O 10 (aprah&ya). 
ano- 0 20 (anu). -apn’a B 80, 31 (apriya). 
anoáe'a B 47 (anufaya). &prudhajana B 25 (aprthagjana). 
ata-danega O 30 (atta-danda). -abiga Cr 16 (-kampin-). 
atedrida B 21. abha As 8 (abhrat). 
atadrido Cr 20 (atandrita). abhaya Ac 1 (abhaya). 
-atva B 10, aj-. abhava B 32 (abhavya). 
atvana Ab, C r 6 (atmanam). &bhifia O 6 (abhijfia). 
atvano Cr 6, 27, O 17, 31. abhimadadi Ce 5p (mata) 
atha ‘B 8, O 6, P. atho. abhimardadi Ab 7. 
-atha- :O 26, utam- (uttamaértha). abaroyadi Cr 4 ( m3). 
-atha O v 14, nir- (nirartha). abhivuyu B 30, a (abhibhūya). 
-atha C r9, an- (anartha). amanusa B12 (amannga); aana 
athatha A frag. 1, P. athettha. B 14. ` 
‘athaga O 15 (atha, asya). -amargaga B 6 (amarga). 
-ada Aa 6 (anta). ‘ amitrehi O v 38 (amitra). , 
-adana 018, 30, an-, + (adana). amuda-pada Ab 12 (amrta-pada). 
adara 'O 3 (antara). amodi A 6 (anveti). 
-adara O 14, an- (adara). aya Cv9(éyus). YV. ayu 

B 17 (adi). „ayara B 19 (acara). 

'adi O 20, P. adiyati. aKya»ga C v 31, P. ayasa. 

adiou B 7 (aditya). è -ayaga B2, anuv- (anupāyāsa). 
adina O 20, P. adinna. - syina O 8 (ajina). 
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ayirena C v 14 (acirena). 
aya Cv 6 (ayus). 

ayo Cv 84 (ayus). 

ara Or4l, P. ārā. 


-aramu Ac 2, av-, P. a 

arahada Aa 4, O 27 hey -o 
Cr I7. 

aria Ov 89 (arya). 

ari’ana Ab 18. è 

aruyu Ab 16, P. aruyha. 

-aro C v 40, radhe- (-k&ra). 

artha B 11, O 25, 26. 

alagido B 39 (alamkrte). 

-alaga Ab 9 (kala). 

alase Ab 9, P. alasiya. 

alasu Ab 9, P. alaso. 

avaya 06, P. apaya. : 

-avayarmo C v 34, P. apacdymo. 

avaramu Ac 2, P. ‘apalamba. 

avalasa Ab 15 (abala, aáva). 

-avahi B 42, ud-, P. udabbadhi. 
V. brah-. 

avija O 27 (avidya). 

. ido C v Db (avigthita). 

avivagadi OC v 11 (abhi-vas-). 

avirudhu O 30 (aviruddhe). 

-avigai O 23, P. abhigaje. 

avekgidi A 16 (apeksate). 

&vedi C r 1l, 12, 18, 14, 15, Skt. 
arghati; Tib. text phod — upaiti. 

-avedi Cr 10, n-. 

averana C v 28 bis, P. averino. 

aveha C v 32 (apeksà). 

-avehino C v 82, 33, an-. 

-avodamu B 29, P. upasama. 

avhai B7 (abhàti). 

asesa B 42 (adesa). 

-aśa Ab 15 (asva); -u Ab 15. 

-a$uhu O 20 (asubha). 

aáoka Ab 16. 

-asrvu Bb, an- (an&srava). 

asta O 15 (asta). 

astu Cv 1 (astu). 

asvi Ab 6, C r 30 (asmin). 

aga Cv 31, read ayaga. 

-aga O15, ath-; O 12 n-, P. nāssa. 


H. W. BAILEY— 


agafiadu Cr 33 (a-samyata). 

agada B 38, P. asata. 

asava A 6, B 25, C r Albis; 

agido O8. 

ageyane B 31 (asecanaka). 

-aha C v 31, 32, P. ahu (&hur). 

-ahitéa’i Ac 8 (ahimsa). 

-ahida Aa 5, Cr 10 (&hita). 

ahivadana C r 22, C v 34 (abhiva- 

-ahu Ac 2, O 27, 28, 29 (aham). 

aho O 18 (aham). 

-aho O 18-26, 30, 31 (aham). 

6 B 36, 38, C r 38 (ca). 

icha C r 26, P. iocheya. 

icho B 50, P. iccham. 

ida As 3, C r 1, Cr 35 ter (idam); 
-ida, B 84, C v 3. 

-idri’o B 10 (indriya). 

idha C 36 bis, P. idha (iha). 

idheva O 81, P. idheva. 

-idhavadhadi Ab 8 (adhivardh-), read 
adhi 


-u 027. 


-eva Ac 3, B 32, Cv 10, 11, 02 
-ujadi Ao 4, pra- (-budhya). 
-ujadi Ac 5, 6, 7, 8. 
ujidasa Cr 8 (ujjhita). 
uju- Cr 22 (pju). 

juo Acl. 

hanamado Ab 8, P. utthanavato. 
e Ab 9. 
ena Ab 7. 


-udas& Cr 3 (kāta). 


utamatha O 26 (uttamartha). 
utamu Cr, 19 bis, O 9. 

-utara C v 17, 18, 19, an- (anuttara). 
utvar B 37 (uttara). 

udaka- B 18, Cr 18 bis (udaya). 
-udaka V. apodake (-udaka). 
udaga B 30 (udagra). 

udarka O5. 

udavabi B 42, P: udabbadhi. 
uditha Ab 6, P. uttitthe. 

udirai O 23, P. udiraye. 
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udumaresu B 40 (udumbara). 

-udhu Ao 4, pra-(-buddha). 

udhvaradha Ab (uddhar-). 

:-upato 0 26, an-, P. anuppatte. 
ida B 41, P. uppatita. 

urako B 41, 42, 43, P. uraga. 

uvaca’i <A 4, B 8, P. upaccaga. 

-uvayaga B2, an- (anupayasa). 

uvaíamadi Cr 7, 9, 10 (upaéam-). 

uvaéamo (C v 44. 

uvahana C v 40, P. upahana. 

uvidu Ab 9 (upeta). 

uvedi B 1, O 6 (upaiti). V. avedi. 

-usu'a OC v 27 (utauka). . 

usuegu Cv 27. ' 

'uhu B 8 (ubhau). 

eka Cr9,10,16; -i C v 12 bis. 

ekatva O 10 (ekatva). 

ekada C v 18 (ekadà). 

-eoagari B 46, n-, P. naccasari. 

tha Aa 7, P. ettha. 


eda Ab 18, Cr 8, C v 82 bis, 38, 
ma O 16 ; 


O 9 (etad); -ahi O 7 ; 
-ena Ac 8, O 9. 

edi Cr22(et) ` 

-di V. avedi, uvedi, amodi. 

-eva BOS1,Cr13, 14,21, 25 bis, C v 5, 
11, 87, O 81 (eva). 

eva 0 22, arager eva. 

eidi B 35, P. ehisi. 

egu O15; -o Ab], 2, 8 (esa). 

odu O v 10 (otu). 

opadi C v 10, P. tipaviyati. 

ora-par&a B 41, 
ora- B 43. 


oha-tino B 37, P. ogha-tinno (tirpa). 


oharanaseva C v 10 (avaharana). 
oharina C v 32, P. oh&ripam. 
ohasedi Aa 8, P. pabhaaeti. 

-ka C v 81 babaka. Cf. -’a, -va. 
ka’ena Ab 10, B 8, 9, O 24 (kaya). 
-kakaáan 0 28, a-, (karkasa). 


kajani C v 30. Read kijaņa. 

kaji C v 2, P. kifici. 

kadigaru OC v 14; P. 

-kada Pee eee 


para-, P. pára-gate. Cr42, kaya-. 


42 (avara, para); 


-kada- B 4, akadagadi. 

-kadegu 0 r 22 uju- (krta). 

kana B 34, P. kandi (krandan 1). 

kanapa B 13 (skandha). 

"kab- V. apu'abiga (kamp-). 

kama Ov 41,O 10 bis, 11721 (kama); 
, -88& Ab8; -u B 22; -o À frag. 1, 

B 40; -hi O 22. 

kama-gung B 34. 

kama-bhoka O 21 (k&ma-bhoga). 

kama-radu B 22. 

kamaramu B 22. 

kama-suha C v 32, 33. 

-kamu O 10 (krama). 

-kamo B 40, naja-, P. najjhagama. 

kaya-kada Ac T, C r 42 (kāya-gata). 

kayu CO v 14 (kaya). 

karako Cr 24, P. kamma. 

karani’ani C r 39 (karaniya). 

kar( > Or 36 (kar-). 

karia Cr 35. 

kerisadi Aa 6. 

karigamu Cr 36. 

karodi Ab 7. 

kala Cr1l, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 (kala), 

"alga. 


-kica B D kida- (kriya). 

-kica C v 40 pari-. 

kici Cv 36. V. kaci, kaji (kificit). 
-kijaņa C v 29, a- (akificana). 
kijanesu C v 29 bis, 80. 

-kyano O 18, ga-, P. sakificano. 
kiji O 16 (lifiait). 

kitva O 3 (krtvà). 

-kida Cr 40, a- (kta). 

-kida 024, dru-. 

kida-kica B5 (krta kptya). 
-kidaña B 36, a- (akptajfia). 
kirta Cv 34 (karta). 

-kirya'i O D, pari- (kir-).. 

kaki¢ > Cr 40 (kukrtya). 
kuñaru Aa 4 (kufijara). 

kufiaru A D. 

kunalegu Cv 31 (kundala). * 
-kuyano Ac 1 (kăj-). 

kuradi Cr 24 (t -ru-), P. kurute. 
kulaka C v 9 (kttlaja). 

kuáaa A28,Cr1,2; -o B 189. 
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kugidhu Cr 17, P. kusita (kustda). 
keca Cr 85, 88 (krtya). 

ko Cri,C v4, 13 (kah). 

ko'i'a B 6 (kovida). 


B25; ksa( SBT O 41. 
ksina O 8, 27 (kina). 
-kgima 0 21. 
ksema Al (kgema); -uO v 17, 18. 
-kgemaga Aa 8. 
kmera-vayo B 53 (ksira-paka). 


(goose). 
uu pe 
ca Ab 7, Ao 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, B 1, 
312 Cr L ee T 
9, 13, O 9, 19, 25, 26, 27 ter, 
28 bis, 29 (ca). 


H. W. BAILEY— 


-08/i C v 41 pari- (tyag-). A4,B8 
uva-, P. upacoagà. 

oa'uri Ab 4 (caturah). 

cakguma Ab 8 (cakguman). 


catvari O v 84 (catvarah). 

eadrimu B 7, P. oandimà (oandra- 
màs-). 

camasa C v 40 (carman-). 

ara B 38 (cara). 

-carapa OTa- (&carana). 

caradi B 27 carati. V. -yara. 

-ari Ab 6, P. Cari. 

-caripo Ab 8 (-carin-). 

-carida Ab 6 (carita). 

cares B 39, P. careyya. 

ci O 20 (ca). 

cithada A frag. 1 (tigtha-). 

cite B 30, 34, C v 31 (citta); 
B 14.. 

-cita An b. 

citaga B 12. 

crap A frag. 1. 

-cida’o B 22, 23 anuvi-. 

sudi B 1 (cyuti). 

chanu A frag. 1 (chandas-). 

chitvana O v 32, 83 (chid-). 

china B 37, P. ohinde; O 10, 11, 
P. chinda. 

ohetva B 35 (chid-). 

ja Or10, 17, 19, 20, 35 (ca). 

jai B 4,5, 34, P. jhàyi (dhyayin-). 

jaea Cr3, P. jayetha. 

-jeg&ru Ab 15, baho-. 

-jagar( > Cr 38, padi-. 

jadai O 2, 3 (jata). 

jana Ab 14, P. jana, Ab 16, P. 
pajam; -o Cr 24, P. jano. 

-jaņa B 25, aprudha-. 

-Jano Or 31, C v 12 bis, baho-. 

-jane Or 4, prudbi-. 

jana B16, P. jhàna (dhyana). 

janada O 16, P. janato. 

jatva O 13 bis, 14 bis, P. hantva, 

jadi Aa 6, O 6 (yati). 

jada Or 20, P. Jantum. 

jaya Ov 43 bis, P. jaya. V. -ys'a. 

jayadi B Ol, P. dhavati. 


-aga 
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jayadi C v 35, P. jayati. ` 
jayadu A 8, 7, P. jhàyanto.- 
Jayadu A 2, P. jhayanto. 
-Jayado B 16, a-. 

jara Ab 7 (jara); jere C v 1. 
jala OC v 33, P. jala. 

-javu Ao 2, pure-, P: purejava-. 
jehadi B 40, P. jahati. 

jahi B 3T, P. jahe. 

ji B 35 bis, C r 2, 18, 85, O 20 (ca). 
ji Or21, ya —, P. yafioe. 
Jipav- B 41, 42, 43, P. jinna. 
-jinam- Cv 38 pan. 

jidavi B 4 (ji). 

-Jidaga C r 3 u- (ujjhita). 
jivano C r 24 (jivana). 

jivamu C v 28, 29, 30. 

jivi Cr17, 18, 19, C v 2. 


-jivipo ‘Ab 8. 
jivida C r 17, 18,19; -e C v 18 
(jiwita). 
tea Ab 18 (jfia-). 
: A, P. viiifiapani. 
fha Ab 6 (-stha) : -tho Ab 16, 
m 
duca O 24 i A 
Cvb,a 


ee ehadu Ab né aņu-. 

dajamano B 34 (dahya-). 

na O4,P.tam; yopa O 12, P. yassa. 

nadi O 1 (? n&ndf). 

-nica Ab 1, C v 44, a- (nitya). 

-Quyu O 10, 11 pra-, P. panuda. 

ta Aa T, B 21, C r 24, 87, C v 31, 35, 
P. tam. 

tatra Cr 3, C v 13. 

tatra’i B17, P. tatrayam. 

tada Ab 1, 2, 3 (teda). 

tada vi O 12, P. tato. 

tedu B19. 

tado B 35. 

tado tado O 16 (tatas tatah). 

-tadrida B 21, a-; -o Cr 20. 

tadha B 17 (tatha). 

tani C v-10 (tantre). 

tam- O 18-31 (tam). 

tavada Ab 10, B 26 bis (tavata). 

tevadi B7 (tapati). 

tavena O 9, P. tapena. 

tasa B 43, C r 43 (trena). 
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taga Ac 2, C v 34, O 17, P. tassa. 
ti Cr4l, P. so. 
tino B 87 ohs-, P. tinno. 
titikeadi O 29 (trtiks-). 
tena tepeva  C.r 25. 
telena Cr 20 (taila). . 
tega Cr 41, C v 36, 44 (tesàm).. 
tegu Crib. 
trakehi Ao 1, dhama- (tarka). 

O 19, P. tasa. 
trihi O 7, 8, 24 (tri). 
trevija O 5 (traividya) ; -u O 7. 
tvaya B 41, 42, 49 (tvac-). 
thavaregu 0 19, P. thavara. 
-thulapi O 2, anu- (sthüla). 
thulu O 20, &po-. 
dana B 39, O 19 (danda). 
-danegu O 30, ata-. ` 


“dadu B 89, P. danto (danta). 


damena Ab 7, O 9 (dama). 
daruva Ov 31, P. daruja. 
daregu C v 31 (darah). 
dasima B 82, P. dassimant-. 
dahara C v 7, P. dahara; o0v15. 
-di'adi O 20, ar, P. Adiyati. 
di Ab 1, 2, 8, B 34, 35, 37, C v 18, 
O 8, 7, 8, 17 bis, P. ti (iti). 
ditha C v 12 (drta) ; -i Aa 2, Ao 2; 
-o € v 12. 

diva Ab 7, Ao 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, , Cr 20 
(divà). 

diva Ab 7 (dvipa). 

dia Ao 1 (dida). 

diéadi C v 12 bis (disanti). 

du B 27, 38, P. ti. 

du Ab 10, 14, B 8, 21, oT, 0t 42, 
O 2, 21, P. tu. 

dukha Ab 1, 2 bis, 3 (dubkha) ; 


A 3, O 31; -am- B 34; B 
Aa 6. : 
-duthu O 29, a- (dusta). 


dunadi B 28 (dhunoti; P. dhun&ti). 

duha Cv 42 (duhkha); -u A 6. 

de O 2 bis (te). 

deva B 21, C v 10 (deva); 
A 1T. 

-devaka Cr], 2 ga-. 

de&da O 4 (deáita) ; -deáida Or 1, 2. 

deéedi O 25, 26 (dedayati). + 

dogs B 35 (dogs); -ò O 27, 28. 


-ana 
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dogi O 14 (dogin-). 

iga O 20 (dirgha). , 
dridha C r17, O v 31, 32 (drdha). 
dru >C v I (dur-). 
druga A 5 (durga). 
drukida O 24 (dugkrta). 
Se C v 32, P. duppamuii- 


drums b B 28 (drama). 

drumedha O 3 (durmedha). 

drumedhino Ab 14, P. dummedhino. 

drulavho C v 35 (durlabhs). 

drohini B 36 (drohin-). 

dva’esu O 15, P. dvayeeau. 

dvayu 0 13. 

dha O 20, P. 'dha. 

dha( > Bll. 

dhana Ab 14 (dhana). 

“dhada © 95 anu- (dhrta) ; -o B 11. 

dhama Aa 2, Ab 3, Ao 2, Or 4 
(dharma); -u Ab 6, 10, B 22, 
23 bis, 39, C r 18, 19 bis; -aņa 


004; -u O 15. 
dhi O 12 bis, P. dhi (dhik). 
dhira Ab 16, A frag. 1, C v 31, 82 
(dhira) ; -o C v 26. 
dhupatha Aa 4 (P. dhuna-). 
dhorek& C v 39, P. dhorayha (dhau- 


reya). 
-dhvar- A 5, udhvaradha. 
na Ab 6, 9, 10, 12, Aa 2 quater, 3, 
B 23, 24, 26 bis, 38, T^ c 26 
y 12 bis, 31, 36, 42, 46, 47, 48, 
2 bia, 10, 12, 16 bis, 18, 19 bis, 
, 22 (na). 
7, B 20 (na). 


v 
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nai A 6,7 (néyam). 

nafega B 20 (nànyegàm). 

nadakara Aa 4 (nalagara). 

nadi C v 9 (nadi). 

nadimafiadi B 21 (na, atimanya-) ; 
-fie’a B 20. 

nadhikachadi B 20 (na, adhigac- 


chati). 
-nadhu B 7, ga (naddha). 
nabbimardadi Ab 7 (na, sbhimarda 


nama B 35 (nama); -u Aol bis, 


nari C v 18 (nari). 

navigai O 23, P. nābhişaje. 

navedi Or16. V. avedi. 

nasti B 16 bis, 38, C v 30, O 24 


nivanaseva ‘Ao 3, B 32. 

nivartadi O 16 (ni-vart-). 

nivaga O 6 (nivàsa). 

nivinadi Ab 1, 2, 3 (nirvindati). 

nidama-carino Ab 8, P. nisamma- 
karino 


nisedhe O 16, P. nisedho. 

nihai B 39, O 19 (nidhaya). 

nu C v4 (nu). 

nudadi Ab 16 (nud-). 

nuvudu 0 30, P. nibbute (nirvrte). 
nekhama B 25 (naigkramys). 


neja C v3 (nida). 


neva Cr 13, 14 (naiva). 


fj 
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padijagar O r 88 (prati-jagar-). 
padiruva B 18 pene), à 
padiviju B 29, P. pativijjhim. 
padhams CO v5 (prathama). 
ee Cv 14, P. pathavi (prthivi), 
vi. 
a Cr 16, O 28 (prana). 
pananu'abiga C r 16 (prana, anu- 
kampin-). 


panidu Cr 26 (pandita); D Ab 13, 
16, C v 39. 
patra B 28 (pattra); -e O 22. 


pathe Cr 3 (-pathe). 
pada Ab 4, 12 bis, B 29, 30, 31, 
C r 9, 10 (pada). 

-pada Cri, 10. 

dhama- Or 2. 

gadha- Cr 9. 
padanado C v 8 (p&tanat). 
padumu Cr 3 (padma). 
-pamokgu C v 82, dru-. 
payedi O v 9, P. pàoeti. 
payegidi Or 1, 2 (pracesyati). 


Cv17; -Cv 24, 25. 
paraya'a OC v 43, P. parajaya. 
parayano C v2, P. parayano. 
paraga Ab 6, C r 30, P. paramhi. 
pari< > C v 2. 


. parikiea Cv 40, P. parikantam 


(parikrtya). 
parikirya’i O 5 (kir-). 
pariksipa O 21 (gina). 
paricai O v 41 (tyag-). 
parijiņam- CO v 3 (jira). 
parimajagi O 3 (marj-). 
parimucadi C v 42 (mucya-). 
pariyara Cr 20, P. paricare. 
parivajeti Aa 8 (ari. 
parivaya O 21, P. paribhaje. 
parivarans Ac 2 (parivàrapa). 
parivrayadi C v 32, 83, P. 

bhajanti. 
parigaja O 14 (-gvaj-). 
parhaps'e B 32, P. parihapaya. . 


pari- 
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paribayadi B 22, 23, P. pamhayati. 

parva'ido O 17 (pravrajita); -aga 
Ac 3. 

parvahi’a O 17, P. pabbajayam. 

pavaka B 28, P. papake. 

pavapa B 27, 0 2 bis (papanam). 

pavani O17 (papani). 


-paéu Or 18, 19, &-, P. apassam. 

pina Or83,P. pinda. 

pidara O 13 (piter-).' 

pwa'e Cr 21, P. püjaye (püjaya-). 

puño B3 (punya). 

punarbhava B 2 (punarbhava); -u 
08 


putra C r 37 (putra); -egu O v 31. 

puyana Cr 21 (ptj-). 

puyidu Or 25, P. pūjito. 

purana B 41, 42, 43 (purana). 

purejavu Ao 2, P. purejava- 

purve O 6 (pirva). 

puvi Aa 8, C r 39 (parva); æ 

Cr 38. 

pusav-  Crl(puspa) | 

pugav- Cr 2 (1 gu first written). 

puskara O 22, P. pokkhara. 

porusa C v 7 (puruga). V. -vuruga. 
C v 35; -aga A frag. 1 

pra’ujadi Ao 4, 9 (prabudhya-). 

pra'ufadi Ao 5, 6, 7, 8. 

pra’udhu Ao 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

praia Ab 16, B 6, 16 (prajiia). 

praüai Ab 2,9, Cr 4. 

praiiaya Ab 1. 

prafiaga B17, P. patifiasaa. 

-prafiasa B 16 a-~, P. appafifiassa. 

prepa Ab 4 (prana). V. pana. 


prapuyu O 10, 11, P. panuda. 
prata A 1 (prapta). d 


_prata’a Aa 8. 


-prati Aa 6, 7 a- (aprapte). 

-prate B 25, a-. 

prato O 6. 

pradu O v 12 bis, P. pato (pradur). 


~’ 
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pradisvado A frag. 2 (pratismrta). 

pradhamu 0 14 (prathama). 

pradhats Cr 2, P. pathavi (prthivi). 
V. padham. 

pranodi A 7 (prapnoti). 

pramajati Aa 3, P. pamajjitva. 

prainajadi Aa 3, Ab 11, P. pamajjati. 

pramaje’a Ab 6, P. pamajjeyya. 

pramsta A 6, Ab 12, B 
(pramatta); -egu Ab 15. 

-pramata Ab12a-; -aga Ab8; -u 
Aa6; -o À 2, 8. 

pramada A 7, As 8, Ab 14 
i cae -aga À 6 ; -i B 32, 33, 

P. pamade; -u Aa 1, Ab 12, 16; 

-ena Aa 2. 

-pramada Aa 1, b, 7, 8, Ab 14, B 32, 

` 88a-; -asa Ab 18; 142, Ab 13; 
-u Ab 12, 15; “ena Ab T, 16, 17. 
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pramuni ^ A8, P. papun 

,pramutu B 2, O 31 vi-  (premolcta) 

pramoja B 81, P. pàmojja. 

pramodi'a A 2, 8, Ab 18 (pramod-). 

pravada-(ho Ab 16, P. pabbatattho. 

pravadi’a C v 9 (pravart-). 

pravadidi O 28. 

pravithaga B 12, 14 (pravista). 

pravucadi O 7, 8 (-ucya-). 

-pravedidi As 7, su-; -e ADS. 

pragajadi As 1, B 21 (praéams-). 

pragada Ab 16 (prasida); -esa 
C r 11, 18. 

pragadasa Cr 12. 

preganu B 28, 29 (prasanna). 

praha’i Aa 0, C v 32, 33, P. pahaya. 

prahatvana 0 21, P. pahatvana. 

prahare'a O 12, P. pahareyya. 

pri'ani O 16 (priyani). 

' pr'epr'a B 30, 31 (priyapriya). 

piu Or 24 (priyo). 

pridi B 13 (priti). 

-prudhajana B 25, a- (prthagjana). 

prudhijane Cr 4, 

pre’anadi O 31, P. pajàn&ti. 


phasai Ab 10, P. passati (sparé-). 
phugamu B 25, P. phusàmi (sparé-). 
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ba A 6, Aa 4, B 28, C v 14, 04 
(iva). V. va, iva. 
bana O 29 


(bandha). 
bananam- B 51, C v 31, 32 (bandh- 


ana). 
babaka C v 31, P. pabbaje, babbaja 
(balbaja). 
bala OC v 34, O 29, P. balam. 
bala Ab14, P. bala; Ab 18, P. bale. 
balaneku O 29, P. balanika. 
bali Ab 9 (balin-). 
bahire O 3, P. bahiram. 
bahula B 31, P. bahulo. 
baheti B 27, P. bahetva. 
baho Ab 10, P. bahu. 
baho-jagaru Ab 15, P. bahu-j&garo. 
baho-jano Cr 81, C v 12 bis (bahu- 
jana). 
bahogukeņa B 24, P. bāhusacoena 
(? gu- < áru-). 
bi Ab 10, © r 9, C v 82 (api); bi 
C v 33. 
budha-kada Ao 4 (buddha-gata). 
-padi O 1 (t buddha-nÁndl). 
-varmaga O 1 (buddha-varms). 
-éadane Aa 4, B 28, 29. 
budhi Cr 11 (buddhe). 
budhu B4,5,Cr2 bis. V. “udhu. 
brama-yiryena O 9, P. brahma- 
cariyena. 
brams-ylya B 36, P. brahma- 
cariyam. 
bramana B 39, O 16, 21; -asa O 12, 
-19; 1012; -u O 20; -o O 2, 


bramma-yari B 89, P. brahma-cart. 

bramma- -yiyava B 27, P. brahma- 
cariyavà. 

brammafia O 9, P. brahmanam. 

brammana O 8, 4, 11, 17, 18 bis, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 27, 29, 30, 31; -u 
07; 0056, 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, 26, 
28; -aga O 12. 

-brayanana Cr 43 ga, P. sampra- 
jàn&nam. 

-brayano A frag. 2, ga-. 

brahitva O 2, 17, P. bahita-. 

brahidareva O 2. 

bromi Ac 2, O 18-81, P. brêmi. 


bro<m> 0 18. 

-bhani B 11, O 25, 26 mans-, P. 
mantabhant. 

bhadraefiu ; Aa 7 (bhadram, vah). 

bhadraéu Ab 15 (bhadra, aáva). 

bhamana’i Ac 9, P. bh&van&ya. 

bhametéu B 34, P. bhavassu. 

bhaya B 32,33 (bhaya); -oC v8. 

bhaye’a B18, P. bhajassu, bhajeyya; 
C v 39, P. bhajetha. 

-bhara O 28 pana-, P. -bhara. 

-bhava B2; -u O 8, puņar-. 

-bhavu B 32, a-, P. abhabbo. 

bhava'i B 87, P. bhävaye. 

bhavadi B 17 (bhavati). 

bhavetha Aa 8, P. bhavehi. 

bhavesu B 40, P. bhavesu. 

.bhagadi Ab 10, P. bhāsati. 

bhage C r10, P. bhāse. 

bhikhu B 8, 11, 19-23, 25, 26 bis, 
27—40; -ņo B 12, 14, 17. 

bbikgadi B 26, B bhikkhate. 

bhikgavi Aa&5; -e B 52 (bhikşavah). 

bhuto Cr 88, P. bhutto. 

bhudana Ab 4 (bhütàn&m). 

bhudesu B 39, O 19. 

bhuma- Ab 16, P. bhimatthe. 

bhesidi B 35, P. eesati. 

bhoka O21 (bhoga). 

bhodi Ab 11, B 26 bis, C v 10, O 2, 5, 
7, 9, 15, 16, 18 bis (bhavati). 

bhodu As D (bhavatu). 

bhodha A 4, 5, Aa 7, B 52 (bhawa). 

bhovadi Aa 5, P. bhovadi. 

ma A 2-4, B 25, 34 bis (ma). 

makavha Ab 17 (bhagavan-). 


maga Ab 9 (marga); -u Ab 1, 2, 
Ac 1; -o Ab 8. 

magana Ab 4. 

macu O v 13 (martya) ; macaga C v 8. 


-majag O 3 pari- (marj- S exa 
majima C v7 (madhyama). 
-mafiadi B 21, adi- (manya-). 
-mane’a B 20. 

maga B 42, P, manam. 
manavo C v 5, P. manavo. 
manasa 0 16, 24, P. manaso. 
mani C v 31 (mani). 

manu O 28. 

manusesu Cv 27, 28, 30. 


mano Ac 7, 9, B 24, P.: mano. 

-mano Ab 9. 

manoramu Cr 3 (manorama). 

matra C v 26, P. matta; 
P. matti- (matri). 

matrena B 24, P. mattena. 

-mada Aa 5, C v 39 (-mant-); -o 
Ab 8. 

-madadi C r 35 abhi- (mard-). 


O 18, 


, madara B 53, O 13 (m&tar-). 


-madia A6 (m&tzka). 

maduru B 28 (maruta). 

mana-bhani B11, O25, 26, P. manta- 
bhani (mantra). 

mama'ida .B 38, P. maméyita. 

marapado C v 8 (maranat). 

maranaseva Cv 1l. 

markado C v 83 (markata). 

marga- B 6 (märga). V. maga. 

mala O17, P. malam. 

-magadi B 18, sammasadi, P. sam- 
masati (mre-). 

masa Cr 13. 

masa masi Cr 14, 15. 

masa mage Crl0. > 

maha-pathe Cr 3, P. mahà-pathe. 

mahs-gaca O 16 (mahà&-satya). 

mi Cr 385 (me). 

micha-dithi Aa 2 (mithys-drgti). 


. mitra B 18 (mitra). 


-mitrehi C v 38 a-. 

miyadi Ab 12, C v 18, P. miyanti. 

mu Cv 30, P. no. 

mucadi O 12, P. muficati. 

-mucadi C v 42 pari-. 

muce’a 0 12, P. muficetha. 

mucu C v 2 (mrtyu); -no Aa 4, 
Ab 12; mucuno C r 35. 

muni A 3, 06, 10 (muni). 

-mutu B 2, O 31, vipra- (mukta). 

muto Aa 3, B bl. 

mudu Ab 12, P. mata (mrta). 

muya- A 6 (mrga). 

muhutu C r 17, 18 (muhürta); 
muhut( >Cr19. 

muhena B ll (mukha). 
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metra;vihara B 29 (maitra-vihara) ; 
iB 28. 

-medha C v 17 ni- (mà&-). 

medhavi Ab 7, 14, B 6 (medhavin-). 

-medhasu Ab 15 su-, P. sumedhaso. 

-medhino Ab 14 dru-, P. dumme- 
dhino. 

mokgu O 28 (moksa). 

-mokgu C v 32 drupa-, P. duppa- 
muficam. 

-moja B 831 pra-, P. pamojja. 

modadi O v 35 (modate). 

-modi’a Ab 13 pra-. 

moyaka B 31, P. mocana, ojava 
(moocaka). 

ya Ab7,Cr7, 8, 9, 10, 17-21, 39, 
C v 31 (yah). 

ya Cv 82 (ya). 

yaya Ov ll, ?P. yam yam. 

ya ji Cr21,P. yañoe. 

ya Ào4—9, O79, C v T, 9, 10, 31 (ca). 

ya B 39, P. ce. 

-ya'a C v 43 para-, P. parajaya. 

yai O 23, P. yaya (yaya). 

ya’e’a Or 13, 14, 16 (yaj-). 

yaea Crib. 

yaca O 2, b, P. jacca (jatya). 

yana Ao 3, P. yanam. 

yanena Ac 3, P. y&nens 

Ab 1, 2, 3, O 15 (yada). 

yadi Ab 15, O 18, 14 (yati). 

*-yadu B 10, safiadu. 

yado yado B 13, O 16, P. yato yato. 


yadha A 16, P. yada. 
yadha Ab 12, Cr 3, C v 8, 9, 10, 
P. yatha. 


yam- Cv 65 (yam). 

yama-loka Cr 2. 

*-yamu B 9, gafiamu. 

-yara C r 20, pari-; anu- O 18. V. 
car-. 

-yari B 39, bramma-. 

-yarino C v 34, -ava-. 

-yare'a Or 26. 

yavada Ab 10, B 26 (yavata). 

yavadetha Aa 7, P. yàvant'ettha. 

yadi Ab 8, read yada, P. yaso (yadas-). 

yasa Ac 3, B 38, 47, 48 0C v 6,04 
(yasya). 

yasa 0 6 (yasmat). 
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yasya O 24, 27, 28 (yasya). 

yi Ab 6, B 34, 52, O r 80, O 18 (ca). 
-yiya B 27, 36 (carya). 

-yiryena O 9, brama-. 


-yiva B 18; -u B 21, áudha- (jiva). 
yu A4, As 7 (vah); -ñu (-m vah): 
bhadraiiu. 


yujatha Aa 4, P. yufijatha. 

-yujadi Ab 14, P. anuyujanti. 

*-yutu O 28, 31, visatiutu 

ye Ab 12, Cv 7 ter, 10, 33 (ye). 

yena yeneva C 25. 

yess Ac49, Cr 42, C v 30 (yesim ) 

-yeddi Cr 1, 2, pa-. 

yo Aas 3, 0, Ab 10, 11, B 1, 3, 11, 
21, 27-83, 40-4, 46, Cr 6, 13-10, 
Cv 2, O 2, 6, 12, 16, 19-22, 29, 31 


(yah). 
yoi Ab 9, P. yuva (t yo, ayam). 
yoke Aa 8, Cv 17, 18 (yoga). 
yoneka 0 18, P. yonija. 


. wida O 27, vi-, P. virajita. 


Taka B35, Cv 33 (raga); -o O 27, 28. 
-raku Ab 4, vi-, P. virago. 

rakga Cv 9, P. rukkha (vrksa). 
raksadi Ab 14, P. rakkhati. 
-r&kgadha Aa b, anu-. 

tatha Cr88, 0 13, P. rattha (rastra). 
-rata O v 33, raga-, P. ratta (rakta). 
-rata C v31, ga-, P. saratta. 

-ratra C r 20 (rātra). 

rada <A 4, 5, Aa 7, 8, P. rata. 

-rada O 25, 26, va- (uparata). 


.radi Ao 4-9, B 7, C v 5, 6 (ratri). 


radi À 2, 3, B 12, C v 11, 15, 16 
(rati). 

-radu B 22 nama-; B 23 dhama-; 
B 82, 33 (rata). 

rado Ab 18, Ac 7, 9. 

-radha Cr 42, susama- (raddha). 

radhe-’aro .C v 40 (rathakàra). 

radho Ao i P. ratho. 

-ramu B 22, 23, a- (arama). 

-ramu Ac 2, ava-, P. apalambo.. 

-ramu Or 8, mano-. 

rayana O 13, P. rajano; O 14. 

raga © 20, P. rassa ey): 

rudhu O5 (radha). 

-rudhu O 30 avi- (svirudaha). 

-ruyu Ab 16, a-, P. aruyha. 
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-ruva B 18 padi- (pratirāpa). 


labhena “B 24 (labha). 

-labho B 21, apa- (alpa-labha). 
-lavhu B 20, 21, ga-, P. salabham. 
-lavho C v 35, dru- (durlabha). 


loka Cr 2 (loka); -i Ab 6, Cr 30, 
0 20; -u Aa 8, B27; -À frag. 1. 

loka-vadhano Aa 2. 

lokasya O 8. 

loha-guda B 84, P. loha-gujam. 

va A 5, As 3, Ab 14-16, Ac 3, 
pee ee 53, C v 31, 33, 38, 

. V. ba, iva. 


-vati B 1 va- (upapatti). 

vada C v 28, 80; vada C v 44 
(vata). 

vada Cr 29 (vrata) ; B 24 ila. 

vadai C v 14, P. vatāyam (vata, 


ayam). : 
-vadana Cr 22, O v 34 abi- (abhiva- 


8, 
3 10 (vaca). 
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-vaya O 21, pari-, P. paribhaje. 

vayai A8, B8, O 24, P. vacdya. 

vayadi Cr 265, P. bhajati (1 vraj-). 

-vayo B 53 ksora- (kgira-paka). 

-varana Ac 2, pari-, P. 

varada 25, 26 (uparata). 

var O 22, P. vari. 

-vartadi 0 16, ni- (vart-). 

vardhadi C v 34 (vardh-). 

-varma O 1, budha-; -aga O 1. 

vavati B 1 (upapatti). 

vasada O 25, 26 (upadanta). 

vasa Cri17, 18, 19, 36, C v 2 (varga). 

-vaga C v 36, ga- (vasa). 

vagadi O v 5 (vasati). 

-vagadi C v 1l avi (abhi-vas-). 

-vasina C v 6, vi-. 

v&hadi C v 9 (vah-). 

-vahi B 42, uda-, P. udabbadhi. 

-v&hi'a O 17 par- (pravrajita). 

vi Ac 3, B 39, C v2 bis, 10, 13, O 12 , 
(api); nevi C r 11. 

wanen O 4, P. vijaneyya. 

viula C v 26 (vipula). 

vikadi O v 10, P. vitate (vitata). 

-vicida’o B 22, 23 anu-, P. anuvicin- 
taya. 

vija O 7 (vidya). 

-vija O 5 tre-. 

-vija O 27 a- (avidya). 

vijadi C v 36 (vidya-). 

vijahi O 7, 8 (vidya). 

viju B 29 padi, P. pativijjhim 
dap d MM 

witana CO v 14 (vijfiáng). 

vifamani O 23, P. vififiapani. 

-vithasa B 12, 14, pra- (vista). 

-vifhido OC v 5 (vigthite). 

vina’i Aa 6 (vinaye). 

-vita B 24, vi- (vikta). 

vinadi Ab 9 (vindate). 

-vinadi Ab 1, 2, 3 (nirvindati). 

vinamans Cr 35 (vindamang). 

vipramutu B 2, O 31 (-mukta). 

viyava OC 17 (viryavàn). 

vira’ida O 27, P. virajita. 

viraku Ab 4 (viraga). 

virapegu C v 28, P. verinegu. 

viru C v 36 (vīra). 

-virudhu O 30 a- (aviruddha). 
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virudhesu 0 30. 

virya Cr1T (virya). 

vivasina C v 6, P. vivasane. 

vivita B 24 (vivikta). 

viéega A 2 (vifega). 

visegadha Ab 13, P. visesato. 

viéodhi'a Ab 2, 3, P. visuddhiya. 

vi&odhi'a Ab 1. 

vispa B 26 (viva). 

vispada B 25 (vi$vüsa) ; iC v 13. 

vigafiutu O 28, 31 (visamyukta). 

-vihara B29; -iB 28. 

-viharino Al. 

viharamu Cv 27, 28, 30, P. viharama. 
vi- C v 29. 

vihasidi As 6, P. vihassati (vi- 


harisyati). 

vihasigi B 19, P. vihahisi. 

-yucadi B 27, 37, 88, O 3, 17 bis 
(ucyate). 

-yucadi O 7, 8, pra-. 

-vudu O 30, nu-, P. nibbuta (nirvrta). 

* vuda B 10 ga- (samvrta). 

-yuyu B 30, 31, abhi- (abhibhtüya). 

-vuruşa B 30, aka- (purusa). V. 


porugs. . 
vena'adi A frag. 1, P. vinayanti. 
-vedidi Aa 7 (vedita); -vedide A 5. 
vera C v 48, P. vera. 

-verana C v 28, a-, P. averino. 

vodavi C v 10 (otu-). 

-vosido O 6, P. vosito (vyavasita). 

vranena 0 5 (vrana). 

-vrayadi C v 32, 33, pari- (vraj-). 

vridha C v 34 (vrddha). 

-vrudu O 24 ga- (samvrte) ; -o B 8. 

vrudha C v 7 (wrddha). 

-vhai B 7, a- (abhati). 

ajadi Aa], B 21, pra- (-éamsati). 

fadi’a O 3, P. satya. 

kada Cr 10, 17, 19, 20, 21, C v 2 
(data); -o Cr 18. 

éada B 12, 14, 29-31, O 8 (apte) ; 

' -uB39. | 

-áada O 25, 26 va- (upadanta). 

éadena Cr 11, 13, 14, 16 (éata). 

-éama Ab 8, ni-, P. nisamma. 

-Áamu B 29, avo-. 

-amo C v 44, uva-. 


áamadi Cr 7-10, uva-. 
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ayadi O v 43, P. seti (ete). 

dayanens B 24 (fayana). 

B 28, 29 (éasana); -i B 36. 

fkpnda C v 36 (&iks-). 

fila-vada B 24 (&ila-vrata). 

ila Aa 5, C v 39 (la). 

iliga C v 34. 

gigila C v $2 (éithila). 

éufiakari B 14 (éüny&gàrs); -e B 12. 

éudha-yivu B 21 (suddhs-jiva). 

éudha-yiva B 18. 

kuha$uhu O 20 (éubhasubha). 

oa B 4T, ano- (anudaya). 

ée’adi Ab 6, P. seti (dete). 

gedi Cr 30, P. seti. 

éethi Ab 14 (&regthin-). 

Éetho Ab 4 bis (érestha). 

#409 Cr 30, ga- (88, oka). 

komo Ab 16 (éokin-). 

éotr’a O ð, 13 (érotriya). 

kodhi C v 17, 18 (6uddhi). 

-éodhi’a Ab 2, 3, vi-. 

&oyadi A 4, B 38 (Éocati). 

framano O 17. V. gamano. 

-gai O 28 -avi-, P. abhigaje. 

gage B 3, P. sanga. 

gagadhi’o B 3T, P. sahgatigo. 

-gaja O 14, pari-. 

gamano B 39 (éramans) ; -aga O 1. 

gavaka Ac4-9,Cr4 (4ravaka). 

< yidi Cr 2, P. vijessati, Udana- 
varga: vioegyati. 


-gukena B 24, baho-. 
gutva Cr 7-10 (érutvà). 
Ab 10. 


gebha Cr 10, P. seyyo. 

gevha Cr 7, 17, 18, 21. 

gehu Cri9. 

gehu Cr8. 

Beho Cr 9, 10, 22. 

godaía Cril 13-16. 

s(obdaáa Cr 12. 

sa Ab 11, P. se. 

sa O 1 (? sa[mvataare|). : 
sadi C v 12, P.s&yam. V. gadi. 
sarvi © 15 (sarve). 

sa OC v 37, P. siya. 
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sucarida Ab 6 CERN 

sutega Ab 15, P. suttesu. 

sude&ida Cr 1, 2 (sudedita). 

supra'udhu Ao 4-9 (suprabuddha). 

supravedidi Aa 7 (-vedita); -ə A 5. 

sumedhasu Ab 15, P. sumedhaso. 

suyi Ab 8, Cr 8 (éuc). 

suru Aa 3 (sürys). 

su&ila Aa D (sudila). 

susamahida Aa 5, Cr 42 (-ahita). 

suha B 29, C v 24, 25, 26 bis, 
C v 33, 34; Cv 97; -u Ab 6, 
B 19, C v 82, 35; -o C v 44. 

Buhai O v 28-30 (sukhaya). 

suhipo <A 1 (sukhin-). 

-seyane B31, a- (asecanaka). 

80 An 3, Ae T. B 27, 38, 39 bis, 

, Crb6,Cv 2, ‘0 18, P. so. 

sodu C v 33, O 10, 11, P. sotam 
(&rotaa). 

svadi Ao 4-7 (smrti). 

svadi Cr 42, 

svadima Ab 9 (smrtimant-). 

svadimada Aa 5. 

svadisa Ao 2. 

-svado A frag. 2 (-smpta). 

-svaro B 22, 23 anu-, P. anusmaro. 

svaga 0 6 (svarga). 

sviha’o B 20 bis, P.- pihayam 
(sprh- 

Ao 3, , P. sa. 

Ac 1, P. aa. 

"I-gada v 33, P. sayamkatam. 

sakijano 18, P. sakificano. 

gakhaca 0 4, P. saklcaceam, 

gegamu Or 6, P. sangama 

pagaraudaga Cr 

gagapa Aa D, Ab 

4, 

u 


). 
ga 01 
ga P. 
ga C 
0 


gafa-, -kada Ao 
-i Cr 18, P. 
gagai B 27, P. 
gagadha C r 
sankaéra, but == 
(sanikhyéta). 
safara Ab 1, 2, B 29, P. sahkhars. 
gagarana © 11, P. sankharanam. 
Bafaga Cr 14 = safadha. 
gaca 0 10, 23 (satya). 
gacana Ab 4, P. saocanam. 
gacita As D, P. sacittam. 


1 


, P. sahgha-gatà ; 
sahghe. 
sahkhaya. 
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safindo B 11 (samyata); -u B 10 ter, 
89, Cr 33; -aga Ab 8. 

galíamu B 9 ter (samyama) ; 
Ab 7, O 9. 

safutu 0 28, 31, vi- (visamyukta). 

gañoka O 16, P. samyoga. 

ganuyara O 13, P. sánucara. 

gatéana Ab 9 (samsanna). V. gana, 

gatéara Aa 6 (samsara). 

satvana B I, P. sattanam. 

gada Aa 1, P. sada. 

gada Aa B, P. santa. 

gadana Cr 48, P. satanam. 

gadanegu O 30 (sa, adane). 

gadi C v 12, P. sàyam. V. sadi. 

gadii B 32, C v 10, 11, P. santike ; 
. æ Ac 3. 

sa-devaka Cri, 2, P. sadevakam. 

gadhami A 5, Aa 7 (saddharma). 


epa 


sadhu B 9 ter, Č r 24 bis (sadhu). 
gana A 5 (sanna). V. gatéans. 
sanadhu B 7 (sannaddha). 

papi Cr 20, P. sappi (sarpis-). 
sabano O 7 (sampanna). 

gabarpo O 8 (sampanna). 

gabasu C v 26, P. sam 

gabudha Cr 4, O 4 (sambuddha). 
gabrayanana Cr 48, P. samprajana-. 
gabrayano A frag. 2 

sabhamu A 2,3,0 18 (sambhava). 


gamajadi C r 29, P. sampejjste. 

samada'i B 26, P. samadaya. 

samadha Cr 37, P. sammatta. 

samadhi B 20, 24, P. samadhi 

gamapida A 4 (samarpita). 

gamayo A 7 (samaya). 

-samaradha Cr 42su-(susamaraddha), 

gamahida Cr 10 (samahita); -gama- 
hida As 5. 

Bamidhi Ab 17, P. setthatam (i 
samrdhi). e 

gamadi A 16, P. sammati. 

game- Ac 2, Cr 4, O 4 (samyak), 

gameva Cr 2], P. sàyeva. 

gammagadi B 18 (mrs-). 


“gara B 40, P. sara. 
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garata C v 31, P. saratta. 

gari B 46, neca-. 

garva QO 8 (sarva); garva B 44. 
garva-kama C v 4l. * 

garvaso 02, P. sabbaso. 

sarvi Ab 3. 

sargava O 22 (sargapa). 
salavhu B 20, 21, P. salabham. 
savasu B 38, P. sabbaso. 
savasa C v 36 (samvasa). 


savasi Aa 2, P. samvase (sam-vas-). 


savagu C v 38. 
gavi Ab 1, 2 (sarve). 
savisu B 39 (sarvegu). 


Bavudedrio B 10 (samvrta, indriya). 


savrasi CO v 88, P. sabbada. 
savrudu O 24 eae); 
savrudo B 8. 

ga-fo’a Cr 35 (sa, n 
sa-sefiaka O 14 (sa, sainya). 


-o B 8. 


gahado Ac 1, P. samyuto (sambata). 


sahasa Cr 7 (sahasra). 
sahasa C r 9. 

sahagena , C r 13-16. 
gahida Cr 9 (samhita). 
gi Cv 15 (asi). 


ga Aa 2, B 20, C v 6, P. siya (syát). 


gija B 35, P. sifica. 

gita B 35, P. sitta (sikta). 
-geüiaka O 14, &a-. 

gena Aa 4, P. senam. 
geva’a Aa 2 (seva-). 
gevida B 25, 30 (sevitae). 
go B89, C v 42, P. &o. 
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-hana’e B 82 pari-, P. parihan&ya. 
-hatvana O 21 pra-, P. pahatvana. 
hadara O 12, P. hantáram. 
hadi O 19, P. hanti. 
-hado Ao 1 sa- (samhata). 
-hayadi B 22, 23, pari, P. pari- 
hayati. 
-harana C v 10, œ. 
-hare'a 0 12, pra-. 
-haripa C v 82, o-: 
-hagidi Aa 6, vi-. 
-hasisi B 19, vi-. 
hasta B 10 (hasta), 
hag) Cv 4, P. haso. 
-hagedi Aa 3, o (bhàa-). 
hi A 3, 4, 7, Ab 8 (hi). 
hina Cr17 (hina); Aina Aa 2. , 
hitva Ab 15, O v 48, P. hitva. ^ 
-hida Aa 5, C r 10 gama- (hita).” 
him Ac 2 (hri). 
hu B 38 (khalu). V. gu, ho. 
hemada Cr 37 (hemanta). 
ho Ab 11, Cr6 (khalu). V. gu, hu. 
hotra 0 4, agi- (hotra). 
-hode Chr 4, P. bhite. 
hodu Cr 21 (bhavatu). V. bhodu. 


Numerals 


2 4 1 AS 

20 10 Ab 5. 

20 20 B 47 Margin. 
10 4 3 Cr23. 

20 20 10(1) O 1. 





Some Notes on Central-Asian Kharosthi Documents 
By F. W. Tuomas 


1. Document No. 661 
I: Hinajha, etc. 


[an document (No. 661 in Kharostht insoriptions iransoribed and edited 
by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, and É. Senari [and P. S. Noble]) has been 

the subject of special study by Professor Konow (Acta Orientalsa, ii, pp. 124-7 ;: 
x, pp. 77-80 ; xiv, pp. 233-240), and by Professor Noble (Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies, VI, pp. 445-455), not to mention the subsequent discussion 
by Dr. Burrow of the word /inajha and his translation. The historical and 
linguistic importance which has bean given to the document may excuse 
a further study of ita problems. In order to make an auspicious commencement 
of these notes we may welcome the opportunity of acknowledging the advance 
made in the interpretation by Professor Konow’s latest discussion, in Acta 
Orientalia, xiy, pp. 231 sqq. He shows that on the basis of the Saka-Khotani 
forms the prima facie surprising royal name Vtjtta-Simha may be interpreted 
as practically equivalent to the Vijaya-Simha of the Khotan Chronicle. In 
Sanskrit-Prakrit also vija could in certain circumstances have the same 
meaning as vijaya '' victory " (as well as also that of “ dominions ”), so that 
a héarer or reader need not have been misled into understanding “ Vanquished 
Lion". We may accordingly forgo the reading Avtjsta-Stmha or the idea of 
a quast-approbrious name on the lines of Rana-bhtia, etc. : to understand the 
name as a bahu-vrihs “one who has vanquished (s.c. surpasses) the lion"! 
would be inappropriate, since the Vijaya/V ta is a recurrent, dynastic, element 
in the names. Possibly, however, we may not even yet have completely solved 
the problem of the (elsewhere also instanced)* form Vijita, to which we may 
recur infra. 

We may further agree that, having accepted the reading Ainajhadhe (in 
- place of Atnajhasya),* communicated in proof prior to publication in BSOS., 
VIII, pp. 789-790, Professor Konow was justified in adopting for the following 
aksara the reading va (instead of a), noted by the Editors as possible. He 
thus arrives at hinajha-dheve “ His Majesty the Hinajha ”, in regard to which 
we may waive the previously (BSOS., loc. cit.) noted scruple to the effect 
that in place of dheva either deva or dhava would have been expected. 

In the third place, the proposal to read in 1. 3—Aarads dhahs aghi tadriju 
VASO, meaning “ Bears on its body a brand as follows, VASO”, will have been 

1 An early Khoten king, Vijaya-satgrime, who had alain a man-killng lion, obtained by 
that feat the soubriquet “ Hon ” (Simha): see Tibetan Literary Texts and Doowments, i, p. 120. 

2 Beo Professor Bailey in New Indian Antiguory, Extra Series, i, p. 1, Vijatia Sagrrawma 
= Vijita-Sangrima, in a Seke-Khotan! document. 

3 The Editors’ reading, adopted by Professor Konow, Indian Oulture, ii (1935-6), p. 103, 
in place of his onginal (Act. Or., i (1924), pp: 126-7) stanajha daha vabatri]. 
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welcomed as a notable improvement. While anxious to abstain from raising 
two questions which might lead to grammatical discussions, namely (a) whether 
dhahs is not rather Sanskrit-Prakrit ddAa than the kindred Iranian day,! and. 
(b) whether a(m)ghi is not rather = Sanskrit aAka “ mark ” (applied as early 
as the Kowaliya Artha-éastra* to the marking of animals) than Sanskrit 
ange “on the body ", we may take the opportunity of recording a curious 
observation concerning this word a^a. It is that in the form ’an-g the word 
has passed (a) into Tibetan, where ’an-gi-dat-po “ number first ” is used, quite 
in accordance with Sanskrit idioms, to denote what is “ prime ”, “ first-rate ”’, 
“A 1”, and (b) from Tibetan into a Tibeto-Burman, originally non-Tibeten, 
language of the Sino-Tibetan border-lands, the Melam language; in the 
second of these;ocourrences the phrase is noted by the Abbé Desgodins (Le 
Tibet d’après la correspondance des masstonatres, pp. 375-7) as one of a relatively 
few (but his list requires considerable further pruning) survivals of the original 
Melam vocabulary. 

-A material observation may be made concerning the camel'a hani -mark., 
The brand-mark is recorded in facsimile (large characters), and, perhaps 
unlike the camel of Bir Aurel Stein’s Ancient Khotan, pp. 429, 438, and pl. Ixxix, 
to which reference might have been made, he has his brand in Kharogtht 
It follows that at some time prior to the purchase recorded in document No. 661 
the camel had been in-a Kharogthi area. 

As regards the word Asnajha itself, we have previously (BSOS., VIII, 
p. 789), while assenting to Dr. Burrow's interpretation of it as an Iranian term, 
hindea "army leader”, demurred to the suggestion that it isa translation 
of Greek orparnyés ; we have pointed out that it might be a translation of 
Sanskrit senām, senapati, which certainly will have been known in Khotan, 
and we have cited a passage, kindly supplied by Professor Bailey, where 
Ainaytd actually occurs as a translation of senapati; but we have also urged 
that it need not be & translation at all, since Khotanis and Sakas would have 
had, like any other people, an old native term for “ army-leader”. Professor 
Konow replies (p. 239) to the effect that the choice of the verb-root a£ for the 
posterior member of the compound will have been dictated by its equivalence 
to the dy in Greek orparnydés. The Khotanis, addicts of folk(false)-ctymology, 
ware hardly on that linguistio level. Also, what then of Avestan nawaza? Is 
that a translation of vavgyós 1 Buraly Anasa, if not ooeval with nawüza 
(cf. also gawGea), was formed on its analogy. 

It is not clear with what signification the word orparmyéds is supposed to 
have oome to Khotan. As a civil title the word had been used in Greece proper, 
and it was common in Asia Minor during Attalid times and became very 
extensively employed in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt; but we do not find 
that the usage extended seriously into the Parthian empire. However, with 


1 In Sake-Khoteni dos means '' fire" ; the medial A in dhabi points to Sanskrit, as perhaps 
does also, on Professor Konow's view, the initial dh, 
3 Bee Index. 
1 
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one meaning or another it may well have been known in Parthia, and it must 
have been familiar in Baktria; and who would now deny the possibility of 
its having at some period daki to Chinese Turkestan 1 But evidently 
Professor Konow thinks that it came via India, 1 conceiving that it waa current 
in India. But the indications are adverse; the Greek word is not known in 
any” Indian literature or in any epigraphical or numismatio record in the 
Brahmi script; the numerous Kharogth! coins and inscriptions, full of names 
and titles of rulers and officials, show no trace of it, except in two applications 
to a certain Aspavarma, who is associated with the Saka and Parthian kings, 
Azes and Gondophares. This seems to show that the title was, in the Indian 
sphere, proper to Aspavarma; and his semi-[renian name and Parthian 
connections let us see that he derived it from Parthia, where it may have 
been used as equivalent to one of the Irafiian terms, spadapats, eto. 

But why does a Khotan king bear a title signifying “ &army-leader " ? 
Professor Konow considers? that it was traditional; and, referring to a king 
whose date is approfimately known, a oertain “ Lion-king” of o. a.D. 800, 
which is a good deal later than ''Aiajha-deva Vijita-Simha” and a good 
many more agitated centuries later than any Greek influence in Chinese 
Turkestan, he mentions “a Tibetan document published by Thomas ”,? 
where “the ruler is characterized as mAaA-bdag (adhipati), lha (deva), rgyal-po 
(rajan), seh-ge (simAa) and mun-dmag-tran (‘ mun-army-leader’)”. That the 
titles ' lord ", “ deva ”, and “ king ”, common to all kings, should be applied 
to one who in fact was a king will hardly impress anyone; and that s»-ge 
“lon” was a standing designation of Khotan kings, instead of a personal 
soubriquet, is contrary to fact. It is noticeable that in the Saka-Khotani 
document acoompanying the Tibétan and in other such documents the Khotan 
king has not the title Aimaysd or any equivalent; hence there here remains 
as vehicle of the supposed tradition only the Tibetan mun-dmag-ira^ and its 
partial equivalent, Bohan{(= (sena)-paana -chen-po.* 

It is dangerous to handle terms of quite unknown, meaning, such as in the 
passage to which Professor Konow refers I represented mun-dmag to be. 
Subsequently noted occurrences of the term (JRAS., 1931, p. 810, Zeitschrift 
jir Verglewchende Rechtswissenschaft, 50, p. 286 (40)) have not removed the 
obscurity, nor have they modified the original statement that the occurrences 
seem to refer to “ army reviews and countings ” [or “ issuing of soldiers’ packs "', 
rkat-ton 1]. But there is a Chinese notice which may show that the expression 
ig, in fact, treacherous ; for in the Tang Annals the section relating to Tibet 
informs us that :— 

“Tt was the oustom of the Tibetans, when they made war, to dispatch 
officers of high rank, accompanied by their slaves and followers, whom they 

1 Indian Ouldure, 11, p. 196. 1 Ada Orientalia, xiv, p. 240. 

> I may here take a long sought opportunity of correcting a reading in the document; in 
text, L 20, read sie(not se)-Jo-myed-par, and in the translation “ without illness” (sto), in 
place of “ being penniless.” 

* On this king eco iafra, p. 517. 
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distributed through the conquered districts, to ivate the land and pasture 

herds. During the insurrection of Shangk‘ungje ' (Zan Khon-rje, ninth century) 

they were unable to return to their country, and collected in bands of some 
thousands, calling themselves Wénmo (or Hunmo) ” (trans. Bushell, JRAS., 

1880, p. 526). 

For the term transcribed Wánmo or Hunmo, Professor Edwards has kindly 
ascertained for me the Chinese signs,1 which are here appended in a note: 

Even apart from the name, an identification of the Hunmo/Wénmo bands 
with the mun-dmag of the Tibetan documents and Chronicle, attested even 
as early as the seventh century, would have a considerable likelihood. Of the 
Chinese syllables hun (Karlgren, no. 508, yuon, Japanese kon, N. nvéng) and 
wên would certainly have had in Tang times a pronunciation -un, and wên 
is very likely to have been, like other modern wén’s,* mun : it may be suggested, 
on the basis of N. nvéng, that hun was moun; mo (Karlgren 636 mudi, Jap. 
- batsu, maisu, C. mit, A. mudi, Fuchou mwak) is frequent in transcription of 
Sanskrit, always with the value ma, and it will have been a ma’ with an 
unexpirated consonant, whence the k-variant in F. mwak; it may therefore 
have been an excellent equivalent of Tibetan (d)mag, in which the g is now 
everywhere silent or unexploded and in T'ang times was already weak. 
There is no possible Tibetan equivalent of this Hun/Wén-mo other than 
mun-(d}mag; and the probability is great that the latter is the expression 
heard by the Chinese from the Tibetan companies which had served in a civil 
capacity “ behind the front ” of the Tibetan armies. It may be that the Chinese 
were unwittingly receiving back something of their own; for mun, which in 
Tibetan has no etymology or apposite sense, may have iteelf been borrowed 
from Chinese, being the wén (T'ang mon, Karlgren, no. 1315) which in the 
sense of “ civil ” is antithetic to “ military ”. 

The designation “ mun-army-leader”’, applied to the Khotan king in a 
letter written by his own envoys, was therefore in any oase of Tibetan pro- 
venanoe, and was, no doubt, bestowed upon him by the Tibetans in occupation 
of his country; his necessary submisaivenees is fully apparent in a letter of 
his own.? The title may have been conferred as an honorary distinction ; 
but it is more likely that he was actually functioning as “ civil-troops leader ”, 
charged with the duty of provisioning the occupying Tibetan troops and 
officials. 

The other terms, “lord” (m&aA-bdag), lha (deva), rgyal-po (rajan) sen-ge 
(eimAa, an epithet shared by two or three predecessors), are at the period in 
question (c. A.D. 800) totally commonplace and insignificant; we only ask 
why the king is not also, like the far earlier (c. A.D. 250-350) kings of Shan-shan ` 
and the Maralbashi (or Kashgar ?), more or leas contemporary, ruler, deva- 


ioi (ee); IH (Wés) (of. Jb man, Karlgren, no. 595); Æ (Mo). 

2 Karlgren, no. (in Wanch'éug = Mwun-éan) 609; Stanislas Julien, Méthode, p. 225; B. Lévi 
J.A., XI, v, p. 183; Rosenberg, Introd. to the Study of Buddhism, pp. 220, 281, 368, 882, 411. 

* “Tb. Literary Texts and Documenta," JEAS., 1980, pp. 65 sqq. 
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putra!. We should not cherish illusions concerning the power or population of 
the small states of Chinese Turkestan, dependent from the earliest historical 
times upon greater peoples outside, Hsiung-nu, Chinese, Sien-pi, Juan-Juan, 
Hephthalites, Turks, Tibetans; as regards Khotan, & native realization of the 
actual situation may be seen in the published texta. 

It may, however, be remarked, that the Khotan king of c. AD. 800 i in his 
own letter, styles himself not ''mum-troops-leader," but ''great-leader " 
(tran-ched-po), which is also perhaps the signification of the name Bohan 
(Sanskrit Vahana)—chen-po in the Khotan Chronicle (Vaéa-Vaham in a 
document)! It may be, therefore, that the Tibetans had merely prefixed the 
word “ civil ” to a title “ army-leader ", already possessed by the king; and 
this might be a tradition from the date, whatever it may be, of the Ainajha 
document. That would not take us far in the direction of the Greek orparmyds ; 
for the title will most likely have been conferred by the Chinese court. Let us 
take first a case, not far distant in date from Vs$jaya-Bohan-chen-po, where 
the designation appears in a disguised, Persian, form. Aooording to the pseudo- 
Prophecy, The Inquiry of Vimalaprabha (Thomas, Tib. Laterary Texts and 
Doouments, i, p. 244 and n. 1), the hero of that text, a certain Vijaya-Varman, 
is destined to become in Khotan “ one named Hero-hide ” (Tibetan dpah-shed) : 
here we have, no doubt, one of the frequent instances of folk-etymology, this 
time in Tibetan, and the underlying expression will have been the Persian 
stpahbed (in Tibetan spah and dpah would not seriously differ), ancient spada- 
pats, Middle Iranian spala-patt, spahpat, tspehbed, “ army-leader,” a well-known 
title borne by various rulers. Very possibly the Persian form was not actually 
used in Khotan, but was brought in by the author as a piece of learning. Now 
how did Vijaya-Varman obtain the title “ army-leader ”, if he did obtain it ? 
His whole career was dependent upon China; in A.D. 756 he led a force of 
5,000 cavalry to support the Chinese Emperor Su-teung against the pretender 
An Lil-shan, and in China he spent the next, and last, thirty years of his life. 
He and his son were both incorporated in the Chinese Imperial Guard 
(Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue ocoidentauz, p. 127); we see therefore 
how he attained the (honorary) title. Vijaya-Bohan-chen-po will have been 
his grandson or & near kinsman. 

The date of the Kharogth! document no. 661 is uncertain; its scriptural 
abnormalities, which have been noted by the editors and by Professor Konow 
(Act. Or., li, pp. 125-6), include the presence of two Brahm! akgaras recto 
and some Brahmi akgaras (unpublished) verso, while linguistically it is 
characterized by a special Prakrit and by Sanskritiams ; its place of origin is 
not certainly Endere. For a satisfactory determination of ita relative date 
means are at present lacking. But, even if we put it as early as A.D. 400 or 

1 Bee Konow, Mhn nouer Saka-dtalect, p. 775 (6). 

à Bee Konow, Ostasianachs Zeitschrift, viii, pp. 221-4; Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, 
1938, p. 24. 
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indeed earlier, there is no difficulty in supposing that the title Ainajha “ army- 
leader" was of Chinese provenance. Even under the Former Han dynasty, 
i.e. before c. A.D. B, we are told that :— 


“ In the fifty states [of the west] 376 persons had worn on their girdles seals 
bestowed by the Han with seal-tabs belonging thereto, and, in fact, as Head- 
interpreters, City-mayors, Chiefs, Inspectors, Tatok, Commandania . over 
100 men, Commandante over 1,000 men, General-Commandants, T'su-ku, 
Tong-ho, Army-leaders, Regents, up to Fief-princes and kings” (De Groot, 
Chinesische Urkunden rur Geschichte Asiens, ii, p. 182) ; 

and it is stated that the remoter countries, such as K'ang-kiu, the Ta-Ytieh-chih, 
Parthia, Ki-pin, etc., which were not under regular Chinese rule, are not 
included in the number. That this policy of conferring titles, and especially 
military ones, upon leading persons in dependent states was continuously 
followed by the Chinese down to relatively late times in Chinese Turkestan 
is demonstrated by the following instances :— ' 


KARASHAHR . E 
A.D. 285: king Lung An sends a son to enter the Imperial Guard (Stein, 
Anoyeni Khotan, p. 543, n. 1... 
A.D. 383: king Ni-liu does the same (Stein, op. cit., p. 544 and n. 5). 
After A.D. 648: king Tuchi receives the title “Grand General of the 
Guards of the Left ” (Chavannes, Documents sur les T'ou-kius ocotdeniauz, 
p. 113). ` 


Kao-cg'ANG 
After A.D. 648: .K'iu Chi-shéng is named “ General of the Military Guards 
of the Right and Regional Duke of Chin-ch‘eng”’; and his young brother, 
Chi-ohan, receives similar titlea (ibid., p. 109). 


Kuoa . 
A.D. 28D : the king sends a son to enter the Imperial Guard (Stein, op. cit., 
p. 044). 
A.D. 650: king Buchi receives the title ‘Grand General in the Valiant 
Guards of the Right” (ibid., pp. 45 n. 3, 269; Franke, Geschichte des 
Chinestschen Reiches, ii, pp. 364-5). 


KABEGAB . 
AD. 127: king Ch‘én-p‘an receives the title “ Military. Commandant-in- 
Chief, dependent upon the Han ” (Chavannes in T*oung-pao, 1907, p. 206. 
A.D. 128 : king P‘ei An-chih has the titles of “ a-mo-chsh (amátya) of Kashgar, 
invested with royal authority ", and “ General of the Left of the Military 
Guards ” (Chavannes, op. cit., p. 208). 


KROTAN 

A.D. 635: king Wei-Shih U-mi sends a son to China to enter the Imperial 
Guard (Chavannes, ibid., p. 128). 

A.D. 649: king Fu-tu Hein receives the title of “ Grand General of the 
Guards of the. Right”, and his son the title “General of the Guards 
Valiant of the Right ” (ibid., p. 126). 

A.D. 728: king Wei-chih Fu-shih has the titles " A-mo-chsh of Khotan, 


M 
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invested with royal authority”, and “ General-in-Chief of the Right of 
the Military Guards ” (ibid., p. 207). 

A.D. 760: king Kirti (Jabgu Yao) has the title “Chief of the Guards 
Surveillant of the Left of the Gate” (ibid., p. 127). 

There are also numerous instances of similar honorary military distinctions 

conferred upon Central-Asian rulers outside of Chinese Turkestan, such as 
those of Farghana, Tokharestan, Khottal, Ki-pin, Turks, Uigurs ; and probably 
there were in both spheres instances either without record or where it is merely 
- stated that the kings visited the Chinese court or sent sons to enter the Imperial 
Guard. In the case of Khotan the particulars are reinforced by the statement 
in the Tang Annals (see Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 166) that “ Since the reign 
of the Emperor Wu, of the Han dynasty, the kings of the country transmit 
by handing on one to another the edicts and the tokens of investiture conferred 
upon them by the Middle Kingdom (sc. China] ”. 
. Considering these facts and also the title a-mo-chih (amatya), likewise 
conferred by the Chinese, and other titles (Fu-tu and Jabgu) of Juan-Juan 
or Turkish provenance, it does not seem reasonable to posit for the designation 
" army-leader", never mentioned in the Khotan Chrontole (except perhaps 
as the personal name of Vijaya-Bohan-chen-po) or in the Chinese notices of 
the early kings, as a tradition from very ancient times, when Khotan was 
(at least until A.D. 60) a quite insignificant state. And, even if it had been so, 
it would have been copied not from erparryós, which was never current in 
India or the Kusana state, but from the Sanskrit senapati (senáns, senavaha), 
which at least was frequently used in reference to the pre-Greek Pusyamitra, 
founder of the Sunga dynasty. 


| II. The dynastio appellation Vijaya 

The dynastic name Vijaya, Vija, Visa, Visita itself calls for some 
chronological consideration. In the Khotan Chronicle it is prefixed to the 
personal appellations of all the kings, beginning with a Vijaya-Sambhava, 
who is said to have been a grandson of the founder, Kustana, and to have 
built the most ancient Buddhist shrine, that of Tsar-ma. Saka-Khotani forms 
of the dynastic appellation have been recognized ! in the names of two princesses, 
Br-sa-dea-ya and Bt-sa-phra-ba, of the above-mentioned king, V1-éa-Vaham 
== Vijaya-Bohan, and of certain royal foundations, the monasteries Biah-ser-ma, 
Birah-san-gre-re-ma, Byi-2a-grama. It is noticeable that all the Saka-Khotant 
forms appear late in the dynastic succession, following not only some o. 6 
named kings, but also gaps of 7 + 2 -- 14 = 23 generations, and most of 
them some further gaps, one being of six generations. Hence it may be that 
the very earliest Bisa king is one whom we may detect under the Chinese : 

1 Asia Moor, ii, p. 287; Tib. Lit. Texts ond Doowments, i, pp. 123, 128 n. 1, 18222 To 


Professor Bailey we are indebted for some further Visa names, °, “Dharma, *K sri, mentioned 
in documents: see BSOS., VIII, p. 938. 
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transcription Pei-shih-pi-lien, i.e. Viéa(Vijaya)-Virya, a king who sent tribute 
to China in A.D. 6151; for, when the Chinese state that his family name was 
Wang, this probably refers merely to his title “king”. A much earlier date 
would result if we could attach the name Bisa, Vita, to a Khotan king Wei-shih, 
whom the Chinese report to have been placed on the throne, somewhat bafore 
A.D. 80, by King Hsien of Yarkand in succession to his brother Yü-lin, and 
to have bean succeeded by ‘his son, Jung-wang. But, not to mention the faot 
that the Chinse transcription of this Wei-shth (ancient y"i-dés, Karlgren, nos. 
1305, 811) is entirely different from that of the much later Wes-ohth (ancient 
“gi + ds, Karlgren, nos. 1312, 784), the king Wei-shih was singularly unfitted 
to be the ancestor of a dynasty, since his son was the last of the line and was 
succeeded by a different family (Chavannes, T'oung-pao, I. viii (1907), pp. 171— 
2, 201-3). 

The case of Vijaya, however, is not much, if at all, better. By the Chinese 
it is not noticed until the seventh century A.D., and not noticed at all unless 
in the family name of king Wei-chih U-mi (0. A.D. 630) we find a transcription 
of Vijaya rather than of Bisa. The Vijita of the Kharostht document no. 661 
is certainly much older than this and than Pei-shih-pi-lien, and so turns out 
to be the earliest mention of the name in either form. 

The king’s personal name, Simha “Lion”, was borne later, as we have seen, 
though only aa an epithet, by a king “ Viéa-sambhati " (Vijaya Sambhava) 
of o. A.D. 800. Tt also appears in the dynasty at an early stage and, like Sambhava, | 
Kirti, Sa&grüma, and others, recurs from time to time. None of the names of 
early kings, as given in the Chrontole, is confirmed by outside authority, the 
only even alleged instance being that of Yehu-la/Yol, recorded as son of the 
founder king with implied date c. 200 3.0.,* which name has been compared 3 
to that of a king Yi-lin (ancient [D}w°, Karlgren no. 1827), mentioned by 
the-Chinese* as removed in c. A.D. 50. On the other hand, a prince of early 
date has a name, Hdon-hdros, of quite different form, as have the other early 
Khotan kings mentioned in the Chinese Annals. These facts raise a question 
as to the authenticity of all the designations of early kings, which the Chronsole 


` found mentioned in the dynastic list (rajavalt) or elsewhere. It seems likely 


that the genealogy, with its fifty-six generations of kings belonging to a single 
family (+ 1 regent), is of the same order as the fabled record of sixty genera- 
tions of unbroken succession in the Kanigka line of kings and as the early 
genealogies in the Kashmir and Nepal chronicles. On this matter something 
further may be stated infra. 

On all grounds it appears that the Vijita-Simha of the Kharosthi dooument 

* Abel-Rémusat, Vills da Khotan, p. 30. 

* Tibetan Luerary Texts and Documents, 1, pp. 25, 104. ; 

* By Professor Konow in JRAS., 1914, pp. 844-6. The oaso of Asw-mo-pa (xyeu-mák-pp&, 


Karigren, nos. 159, 605, 755), as Chinese equivalent of Sambhass (ibd, p- 845), is different, since 
Sambava is regarded as a translation of the native name, and in any caso the phonatio resemblance 


* Bee Chavannes in T'owxg-pao, IL vni (1807), pp. 171, 201-5. " 
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no. 661 is the earliest authentic example of the dynastic T Vsjtta/ Vijaya. 
To Professor Konow’s contention that Vijita is a Bapskritiration of a vernacular 
form ,Viéa we are not in a position to offer a well-grounded objection of a 
positive kind.! But, considering the frequency of a suffix taji in the early 
nomenclature of Chinese Turkestan (Festgabs Herrmann Jacobi, pp. 59-60) 
and the fact that in document 661 itself there is mention of a person named 
Vagiti Vadhaga, we may doubt whether Viia was a Sanskritization at all, 
and whether, in fact, it preceded or followed or was & contemporary with 
Bisa/ Bit. 
IH. Source and Date of no. 661 


Questions concerning the source, date, script, and language of the document 

arise in conjunction. The find-place at Endere was a special site (E. vi), about 
& quarter of a mile to the south of the Chinese fort built during the second 
half of the seventh century A.D. Over a structure of the earlier period, whereof 
the walls had been levelled to within 3 feet of the ground, had been erected 
a flimsier building, which from the accumulations of refuse Bir Aurel Stein 
judged to have been a stable for horses and cattle (Serindia, p. 277). This 
seems to prove that the original building had stood out above ground down 
to the second period of occupation of the district, which in A.D. 645 Hstian- 
taang had found deserted. It may have been in continuous use after the abandon- 
ment of the early settlement, since Sir Aurel Stein thought (p. 280) that the 
locality of the Endere fort was “ likely to have remained for centuries a usual 
halting-place for caravans passing by the great route olose by”. The rampart 
of the fort itself is built at one point over & refuse heap, whence was obtained 
a Kharogthi document (no. 665 in the edition) mentioning a large caravan 
with eighty-six men and ten camels. 

Document no. 661, being & portable object, need not have originated at 
the place where it was found by Sir A. Stein; it may have been merely dis- 
carded there, its utility being exhausted. It relates, however, to the purchase 
of a camel, and the remaining contents render it likely that this was in con- 
nection with a caravan, such as is mentioned in no. 665. A caravan from the 
west (Khotan) might very well require an additional or substitute camel before 
crossing the dreaded desert between Endere and Cer-cen and that between 
Cer-oen and Charklik in the Lop-nor region. Another possible indication that 
the purchase was made in Éndere will be mentioned infra. The one uncon- 
ditional certainty is that the transaction took place somewhere in the dominions 
of the king of Khotan in whose reign the document is dated. 

If we assume that Endere was, in faot, the place, it follows, as 
Professor Konow has recognized (Act. Or., x, p. 75), that Endere was at the 

1 As regards Biss there may be further trouble lurking in the fact that the Khotan kings 
were said to be of the race of Vautramans, Chin. P'tshamen, Saka -Khotan! Diég-ramawi, 


Beóa-ramana, who, in fact, is &ooording to the legend the author of the line : see Boal, Buddhist 
Records, i, p. 809, and Tib. Lüt. Texts and Documents, i, pp. 98-9, 807-8. 
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time included in Khotan territory ; and this furnishes some limita of date. In 
ascribing (loc. cit.) to the period of the Shan-ahan king Amgoka a conquest of 
Cadote/Ching-chtieh, which is necessarily implied in a conquest of Endere 
as a further advance into Shan-shan territory, Professor Konow seems to have 
been influenced by an expression of Professor Rapson (p. 324), who, in con- 
nection with document no. 415 speaks of the Khotanis as having “ ocoupied 
the kingdom of Cadota". The verb porüs-, however, does not signify , 
“ occupied ” or “ conquered ” duratively : in the Sanskrit literature it means 
“ treat disrespectfully ", “ maltreat ”, eto. ; ‘and the noun parüsana signifies 
" ill-usage ”’, " massacre ",7 and, as will be seen from the citations in Acta . 
Orientalia, xii, p. 48, n. 1, it is used of carrying off men and animals. 

In years 5, 6, 8, 9, 11 (t), 16, 17,19, 20, 21, 23, 24, [26], 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
36 (or 46), [38] of Amgoka’s reign, and in years 4, 7, ete., of the reign of his 
successor, Mahiri, the Shan-shan authority, as is attested by the Niya documents 
listed by Professor Kapeon on pp. 826-7, was intact in Cadota; wherefdre 
the reference in no. 415 (year 7 of Mahiri) to the Khotant parüsana must 
relate to & mere incident, probably belonging to the interval between yearg 
4and 7; and patently the matter in question was “ actual ” and of no remote 
date. For any even temporary occupation of Cadote during Amgoka’s reign 
there seems to be no evidence at all. In the remainder of Mahiri’s own reign 
down to the last recorded year (28), and again in the reoorded years (3-11) 
of the next king, Vagmans, there is no evidence of any Khotani conquest ; 
and, though it has been shown (Acta Orientalia, xiii, pp. 50-2) that subsequently 
there were great troubles in the Shan-shan state, nothing indicates that they 
weré connected with Khotan. 

Unfortunately the assurance that the Khotani acquisition of Endere was 
later than the eleventh year of Vagmana does not furnish a definite historical 
date. The historical facts, most of them previously summarized (1935) in 
Acta Orientalia, xii, p. 49, may be stated as follows :— 


From Chinese sources we learn the names of Bhan-shan kings ruling in— 
c. A.D. 119, viz. Yu-huan® (yjeu-/*an, Karlgren, nos. 252, 102); 

A.D. 382-3, viz. Hsiu-mi-t‘o* (Xsgu-msizt-d', Karlgren, nos. 159, 617, 952) ; 
A.D. 44], viz. P‘-lung. 


With these names it is impossible to identify any of those of the series 
of five kings, Pepiya, Tajaka, Amgoke, Mahiri, Vagmana,* recorded in the 


Li 


1 Beo Serindia, p. 832. 

* Bee Btain, Innermox Asia, p. 576. 

* Bee ibid. 

: The order of the succession has been established by Rapson (pp. 323-5). Professor Konow'g 
prior suggestions (Act. Or., ii (1924), pp. 185—140 (cf. also vi, pp. 93-6)) making Vasmans prior 
to Amgoks and identifying him with the Khotan king Fang-ta'len (c. a.D. 180), would now 
probebly no longer be maintained. 3 


IN 
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Kharogthi documenta, whose reigns jointly oover & period of at least eighty-six 
(or ninety-six) years. The series cannot have preceded the year A.D. 119, one 
of several cogent reasons being the fact that the third king, Amgoka, had in 
his 88th year =o. year 50 of the joint period, authority in Krorayins,* a 
Chinese colony whereof the foundation was not even proposed until A.D. 119, 
and was certainly not effected before A.D. 124 (Chavannes in T'oung-pao, 
TL. vii (1906), pp. 248, 251-2) ; nor can it have been subsequent to A.D. 382-3 
or 441. Therefore it must be fitted into the interval, a.D. 119-382. Accordingly 
the last year of Vasmana is later than 119 + 86 (or 96) = a.p. 217 or 225. 
But from the Chinese Annals? it is known that about the middle of the third 
century A.D. Ching-chtüieh/Cadota was still included in the Shan-shan kingdom ; 
and a Chinese document dated in the year A.D. 209 was found in & heap com- 
prising Kharogthi records ranging (Rapson, p. 325) from year 23 of Ámgoka, 
the third of the series, to year 9 of Vasmana, the fifth. It is therefore probable 
that Vagmana ruled down to c. A.D. 270 at least: so that the Khotan conquest 
of Cadota, and a portion of the Endere region, çan hardly be dated much earlier 
than o. A.D. 900. The end of the third century A.D. is therefore the earliest 
date for document no. 661, if inscribed at Endere: in view of the special 
features of the find-place, às noted supra, a considerably later date is possible. 
The Cadota-Endere region, once acquired by the Khotanis, seems to have 
remained in their possession, since in the time of Hsüan-tsang (A.D. 645) Niya, 
south of the deserted Cadota and on the same Niya river, was the frontier 
town of Khotan territory. In Tang times, at the date of the Chinese, sub- 
sequently Tibetan, fort at Endere (say c. A.D. 719), the settlement around the 
fort was possibly that known as the town of Lan: see Sir A. Stein, Serindia, 
pp. 298, 1331. 


1 Kharogtht Inscriptions, no. 676 and p. 327. The year 38 of Ámgoka being later than 
L.D. 124, all years of Amgoka's reign, end the whole compact period of at least 86 (or 06) years, 
must be later than A.D. 119, when Yu-huan was reigning. 

1 See the Weto (Ohavannes' trans.) in T'owsg-pao, 1908, pp. 585-7. 

* Bee Boal, Buddhis Records, H, p. 324. I do not find cogency in the argument of Professor 
Lüders (Acta Oriexialia, xviii, pp. 85—7) to the effect that at the date of documenta nos. 14 and 867 
Niya was already in the posseemion of the Khotanie. À priori it is highly unlikely that Niys, 
situated between Cad'ota and Parvuta (Sorghak) on the same Niya river, should have belonged 
to & differant state. The indications in the two documenta, which dibtaie arrangements to be ` 
made in Niya, seem to &ooord better with the supposition that Niya was the last plsco under 


+ §han-shan authority on the particular route to Khotan : and, in fact, in nos. 180 and 518 Shan- 


ahan orders are given for measures to be taken in Niya. Most of the references seem to belong - 
+o the time of Mahiri. On the other hand, the Wei-I&o, written probably not later than A.D. 265. 
(Chavannes in T'owng-pao, IL. vi (1905), pp. 519—520), assigns to Khotan tho old state of Jung-Tu, 
to which Parvate will have belonged. If we suppose Jung-lu, and perhaps also Niya, to have 
been conquered by. the Khotants during the reign of Mahiri, this would harmonize with the 
facts (1) that a war with Khotan and other relations with that state (including the matter of 
& boundary, no. B8) and fugitivée therefrom, belong to the time of Mahin (Aco Orienialia, 
xil, ppr-4l‘eqq.), and (2) that references to Parvate, oommon in the documenta of Mehirl's time 
(Kala Punifisbele being his son) do nob occur at dates in the reign of his successor, 
Vesmeng +. 
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IV. Persons Named in no. 661 
The persons named in document no. 661 &re— 


Nagaraga Khvarnarse, the seller of the camel, 
Buliga Vagiti Vadhaga, the purchaser of the camel, 
Dhalavagu Bahudhiva, the scribe or lawyer, 

Nani Vadhaga 
Sadivaka 
Spaniyaka 

None of these names recur in the Shan-shan documents, where there is 
much recurrence of names, and they give a general impresaion of being foreign 
to the region. Nevertheless, if the locality was under foreign, sc. Khotan, 
administration, some of the persons may, especially if officials, have been 
resident in the place. Since the similar records of sale or agreement are in 
general drawn up by & professional, or semi-official, divira, scribe or lawyer, 
it seems likely that dhalavagu is a word of analogous denotetion!; and, as 
some of the scribes have Persian names, Tamaspa, eto.,* it is possible that 
Bahudhivà was likewise an expert from abroad; so that an explanation of . 
his name (Professor Konow proposes Sanskrit Bahudhivan) might prove 
illusory. The seller of the camel, Nafaragà Khvarnarse, is also, in the con- 
jectured circumstances, likely to have been a resident; and, if his pre-name 
is the Sanskrit word nàgaraka “ mayor ”,? the passing caravan would have 
been likely to have applied to him ; he, too, may have been a Khotani, while, 
if we combine Professor Konow’s interpretation, “man of Nagara or 
Nagarahara " (in which sense the form nàgaraka actually, according to his 
view, oocurs in an inscription from the North-west frontier‘ of India), with 
Dr. Burrow’s etymology of Khvarnarse as Khvar-Narseh,5 “Bun of Narses ” 
(but the genitive is KAhvarnarsasya), his career will have been somewhat romantio, 
since he will have been a Persian or Armenian from remote Afghanistan ; 
his name would then hardly favour an early date. Concerning the witnesses 
Nani Vadhags, Sadivaksé, Spaniyaks, conjecture seems frivolous; but we 
may note that in the last two names the final -kd may represent -kká (oon- 
trasting with -fa = ka/ga, in vadhaóá), and that Nani Vadhagd may actually 
| contain an implication of locality. For Nans could mean “man of Nana ” 

(cf. Khotan, Parvat, eto.), and Nana was, as is proved by the Nanamaiya, 
“man of Nana," of document no. 157, a place in the Cadota region, and may 
have been the very town of Lan (cf. Nop/Lop, Napak/Lapohuk), situated at ` 

1 Oonceivably connected with Hind! dhaloit, dhalayat “ peon ”, Kashmiri dalah “ sheriff's 
offloer "', “ polioeman ", “ member of a court ”. 

1 Nos. 571, oto., see Index. 

* Boe. Act. Or., xli, p. 69. 

t Bo. Taxi; but also m a Mathur& inscription, and thé femmine (ndgeriba) in one from 
Bharaut; so that a doubt arises. There is too high a percentage of wAgorakas residing away 
from Nagarah&ra. In fact no wdgaraka is ever mentioned in connection with Nagarahkra or the 
region to which it 

* BSOS., VIL, p. 789. Of. Adhar-naresh in Justi’s Iromisches Namenbuch. . 


witnesses to the deed. 
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Endere itealf. This, however, is dubious, since it is natural to connect Nani 
Vadhagà in one way or another (e.g. taking Vadhagd as a common name or 
surname f) with Vagiti Vadhaga, who was a Suliga. 

Suliga has been explained as meaning “man of Kashgar (Tibetan 
Su-lig(leg)”, an explanation noted by Professor Rapson in his Index; and, 
doubtless, travellers from Kashgar to Khotan, at least, were not snfrequent: 7 
Professor Konow, however, proposes? to substitute “a Sogdian”, Suki 
< Buylk or Suylik < Suyðik). The preference, if due to the Tibetan Su 
(not Su), does not seam well founded ; the form Su-kg was, no doubt, a Chinese 
pronunciation of Tang times, adopted by the Tibetans, like Hu-ten = Khotan, 
when, in the second half of the seventh century A.D., they became aoquainted 
with Chinese Turkestan. It is perhaps the sole evidence for such a Chinese 
pronunciation of the name; for the Chinese syllable itself has the two pro- 
nunoiations su and gu (Karlgren, no. 904),! and the Japanese has both so 
and sho: Chavannes writes the name aa Sou(Su)-M, and De Groot, whose 
principle was to follow a Mandarin tradition, has S-kk.* It is not in the 
least certain that in Chinese Turkestan itself the place was ever known as 
Su-lig rather than Su-lig. Let us, moreover, not overlook the other side of 
the matter. The change of the name of the Sogdians from Sugdaka to Sulth 
was an affair of the Iranians themselves and did not control their more con- 
servative neighbours; the northern barbarians handed down to the Turks 
the ancient form, which in Turki was accordingly Boydaq*; in Chinese 
Turkestan the Tibetans found, and in the eighth to ninth century were using, 
the form Sog-dag.t The numerous Chinese representations of the name, 
collected by Professor Shiratori in Mem. Toyo Bunko, 2, pp. 94-100, and by 
Professor Bailey in BSOS., VII, pp. 948-9, themselves require elucidation 
in respect both of chronology and of phonology. It may be said that prevalently 
the Chinese characters employed point to su and not su or šu; but—and this 
illustrates the insignificance of the difference between su and gu or šu in foreign 
names—they also use a character represented in French by chow (= Su, see 
Lévi in B.ÊF. d'E-O., v, pp. 268, 283)," and even the Sanskrit, phonetically 
80 superior, has the name of the Sogdians in the form Sühka. Perhaps we 
have a definite proof that at Endere the form of the Sogdian name in the time 
of the Kharogth! documenta was different from Suliga. For from the Endere 


1 For one such party mentioned in a Tibetan document of c. A.D. 800, see J RAS., 1930, p. 201. 

2 Ad. Or. x, p. 74. 

3 For other cases also of su/pu, soe nos. 005, 009. 

4 Bhiratorl, Mem. Toyo Bunko, ii, p. 90, has Sutst. 

* Thomsen, Inscriptions de VOrkhon,,p. 154 (88). 

* Tab. LA, Texts aud Doowmenis, i, p. 519, also elsewhere. A Khotani-Gaka form of the name 
soms not to be known, unless the Saya of Leumann, Buddhistische Literatur I Toil: Neben- 
sucks, p. 169, is such (see Konow, Saka Studtas, p. 188), which in the context seems highly 
questions ble. 

7 OE Karlgren, nos. 909, 919, and Professor Shiratori’s argument (pp. 99-100) concerning 

ye. 
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fort comes a document mentioning a very large sokhaliga caravan (sürtha), 
which name, since no other possibility presenta itself, we may tentatively 
with expert permission equate to an immediate form, suyitk, of the Sogdian 
name!; as regards a kh representing y in Chinese Turkestan, see Professor 
Konow’s Ein neuer Saka-Dialekt, p. 16 (785).2 It is not likely that in the 
single place, Endere, at approximate dates, the names should have been recorded 
in forms so different as Suliga and Sokhaltóa : and, as regards Suliga, it may 
;be added that so advanced a form may not be favourable to an early dating 
of document 661. The Sanskrit Sultka may be of the fourth to fifth century. * 

The personal names in the document seem unfavourable to the supposition 
that any of their owners were Sogdian. The Sogdian personal nomenclature 
seems to have been in general accordance with the old Zoroastrian culture of 
the people: from the ancient letters edited by Professor Reichelt* we may 
cite the following, which have been identified by the editor—there are some 
others not explained. 


"nml = Aramat 

"in = = Artabanos 

’spnd't == Speniodata 

"zwrmytkk — Ahuramazdaka ; 
Bnvkk = Burzaka 

õrwap = d. 

ywws = Gotos 

Rwkk = Kanak 

nsy'z = Narseh (?) 


With these the names in document 661 seem less in a line than with the 
names, such as Briks, Ceyutks, Dzatsi, Iphatka, Matuska, Rulanga, of Professor 
Konow’s Maralbashi Bakas, neighbours and perhaps kindred of the Kashgaris. 


V. Language and Script of no. 661 ' 

The Prakrit of document no. 661, which, as first noted by the editors, has 
peculiarities not shared by the other Shan-shan Kharogthi records, may well 
have been from Khotan, since the document, dated in a Khotan reign, was 
drawn up probably by a lawyer or official of that state: a priors, indeed, that 
is not certain, because the dialect may have been that of parties to the agree- 
ment, some of whom were not Khotenis. Professor Konow, in his article of 
1935 (Acta Orentalta, xiv, pp. 231-240), has sought to prove that the Prákrit 
shows the influenoe of a Khotan language which, in place of an experimental 


i For the x #00 Bailey, loo. ait. 

* Of. Géttingischs Gelehrte Anzeige, 1912, p. 555. 

* The Candragarbha-süira, wherein it occurs, was rendared into Chinese in the period A.D. 550- 
DTI (Lévi, BHF PE-O, v, p. 281). 

* Die Soghdischen Handschriften des Britischen Museums (Index). 
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“ Bakn-Khotan! "! he designates “ Khotant-Saka ".3 The date of the article 
is not entirely irrelevant, because earlier (Acta Orientalia, x (1932), pp. 67-80, 
“ Where was the Bake language reduced to writing 1 "), while using the phrase 
“Saka, or rather Khotani-daka ", and while clearly remembering and 
subscribing to Professor Lüders' view? that coin-legends of the Kusanas, 
in Greek script, and particular expressions in Indian Kharogthi, were 
linguistically Saks, he can hardly have meant simply that “ Khotani-Saka ” 
was first written in'Khotan: probably the purport was that the “ Khotanf- 
Saka ” was put into writing at a date approximating to that of Kanigka's 
ooin-legends and the other particulars. * The expression “ that Saka language "' 
survived perhaps from the time when it was not clearly recognized that there 
must have been a plurality of “Saka ” dialects." 

It must be said, however, that the names “ Saka-Khotant " and “ Khotani- 
Saka " are justifiable only on the supposition that the Saka speech of Khotan 
was an importation. Historically the people of Khotan are known not to have 
been originally Sakas. If it is assumed that they were Iranians, with a language 
akin to that of the Sakas, they were yet never historically Sakas, unless and ` 
until a posterior immigration® (in the period of the expulsion of the Sakas 
from the T‘ien-shan valleys 1) made them so: and their language, if not 
imported, will have been Iranian, not Saka. It must be said also that the view, 
go generally commended, of Professor Liiders, that the language of Kaniska’s 
ooin-legends was “Saka”, looks now far less certain than it did when first 
propounded. Written in Greek characters, it is on general grounds far more 
likely to have been a language of the population of Baktria (in the second 
century B.C. estimated at o. 1,000,000), Tokharistan, etc., long prior to the 
known Saka inroads; in that case it would be-merely Iranian, and, if it waa 
in fact “ Saka ”’, the fact has to be established by the requisite disoriminations. 

This being premised, what Professor Konow undertakes to prove is that 
the Prakrit of the document has features derived from the now fairly well 
known language of the “ Khotani-Sake” literary works and documents. 
Admitting? that the Shan-shan Prákrit also came from Khotan, he is willing 
to credit to the Khotan language also any corresponding features presented 
by that Prakrit. As regards the demonstration, & general assent will perhaps 
be accorded to a proposition to the effect that “no features in Prákrit of 
Chinese Turkestan, or in the writing of it, are to be attributed to Central-Asian 

1 JRAS., 1980, p. 297. 

* Indian Culture, H, pp. 188-4. 

2 Bertin Academy Stiswagebervchte, 1018, pp. 406 aqq. 

* Beo Nordiak Tidaskryft for Sprogvidenskop, xi (1988), p. 13, and Ad. Or., v, pp. 34-5. 

* On identification of " Khotani-Sake " with the language of the ooins and on diranotions 
between them see Konow, Ostasiat. Zeitschrift, vill, pp. 224, 229, end already in the Bedin 
Academy Hirungeberichisa, 1016, pp. 708 sqq., 811 sqq. 

* On the question of such an immigration and on iis direction and date Professor Konow'a 
Tioj aro stated. iti Mia masiat aka Er PP: SENE: Indias Culture, H, pp. 195-8. 

T Indian Oulture, fi, p. 195. 
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conditions, if at an earlier date they are evidenced, in like measure, in the Prākrit 
of the Indian North-West Frontier countries”. It had been pointed out 
(JRAS., 1926, p. BOT, n. 1) that various foreign elementa may have been carried 
into Chinese Turkestan embedded in the Prakrit; and Profesor Konow 
appears. (Ad. Or., xiv, pp. 230, 240, following Dr. Burrow in BSOS., VII, 
pp. 515-16, 789-790) to admit the principle, which deserves also to be borne 
in mind whan we wish to form a judgment concerning the various Central- 
Asian values attributed by Professor Rapeon to Kharosthi letters.t It will 
be observed that even “Saka” elements may, in Professor Konow’s view, 
as in that of Dr. Burrow, have been incorporated in the Prakrit prior to ita 
importation into Chinese Turkestan ; and thia may be freely admitted, provided | 
that by “Saka” we do not understand “ Khotani Saka”. In the second 
place, it is useless to cite from the “ Khotant-Baka ” language modifications 
which may be Prakritiams, of Sanskrit loan-words. f 
The range of such reservations may be illustrated by the case of irregular 

alternation between ¢ and d. In the Kharostht inscriptions? from the North- 
West, Frontier regions, we find the following :— 

t = Sanskrit t: Koravita (pp. 66, 70), parighaveté (p. 170), pratistavito (p. 


, 5), 
pransiapita (p. 158), bhagaeato (p. 4), b. (pp. 54, du 
hitasukhaya (p. 141)—and, of oourse, no y: - 

t = Sanskrit d: taena (p. 48), profAavatasa (p. 22), praese (p. 48), BudAatova 

(p. 48), sammupaze (p. 156), sarvastieatana (p. 48), sarvasiinaisna (p. 137) ; 


d — Sanskrit d: profhavadasa (pp. 107, 119, 160), daganayago (p. 149), —nd, of 
course, normally : 


d == Sanskrit £:' karide (p. 134), karavide (p. 188), (p. 160), £Aanavide 
p- 79, 157), jadi (p. 155), niyadide (p. 54), paristavida (p. 152), prais- 
dese 2 * (p. . 155), prejhavide 

(p. 113), (p. 155), likkada (p. 105), Aidasuha (pp. 65, 187). 

This list, which might be largely increased in respect of active suffixal 
#/d and considerably in respect of simpler word-forms (catudtée/cadudise/ 
(ekuna)cadusatinae,? pitu/pidu, matu/madu,* sadayadana, cena /edena, eto.), 
represents a large percentage of irregularities in the small amount of text 
contained in the volume. Incidentally the list illustrates also the variations 
k/g and p/v, for whioh independent lists could be compiled, and the corre- 
sponding aspirates are not exempt; note, for instanoe, atha/agha, prathame/ 

. There are also cases of aspirate, tenuis or media, e.g. agha/agra, 
apada, thubo/tubo, dhivha (= dipa), fog(r)a (= éoka), sadha/sada-. Such early 
cases on the Indian side of the mountains, whether matter of pronunciation 
or of script, show that there is no ground for attributing to Central-Asian 
conditions any corresponding non-systematic variations between tenuis and 
media, aspirate and non-aspirate, found in the Central-Asian Prakrit or in 

1 Especially the mark distinguishing g and 4, eto. ; see the Kuram casket inscription, edited 
in Bpigr. Ind. xvid, pp. 16 sag, and Konow, Kharoghf Insoriptions, pp. 152 aqq. 

2 Professor Konow's edition, see Index. b 

* d for i in cade, t for ¢ in bah | 

* In Kharosth! document no, 104 we find pitumadus. 
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Praknt or Sanskrit loan-words, such as éé#ksGvata = #iksapada.! The same 
applies to other cases, c/j, etc. 

Returning now to the particular document no. 661, we find Professor Konow 
drawing an argument (Act. Or., x, p. 79; xiv, pp. 235-6) from the regularity 
of ita substitution of dh for Sanskrit initial d. Individually the forms would 
prove nothing, since of the examples, namely dhivajha, dhahi, dhitu, dhadu, 
dhinadi, dhalavagu, four have parallel occurrencés in the other documents, 
which elsewhere also present dh—for d-, and the other two words dhahs and 
dhalavagu do not there recur. If the Shan-ahan examples should be claimed 
as Khotaniams, that would still not dispose of the Dhsuhakara — Dipamkara 
of the Indian inscription. But, even if the regularity should be attributed to 
the language itself and not to the particular scribe or lawyer, ? we may still 
fail to sée the logic of Professor Konow’s inference (loo. cit.) that “ What is 
intended is evidently a dental fricative, the sound of old d- in Saka”. Why 
should the writer, in order to indicate a fricative pronunciation of the initial 
sound of diwasa, abandon the spelling with d, which according to the theory 
had that very sound 1?* With better reason it could be said that the use of 
the dh in place of d aimed at precluding in the Prakrit a fricative pronunciation 
of the d, prevalent in a current speech. Again, the use of the aspirate to represent 
the fricative could take place, as parallels show, only if the aspirate had changed 
to a fricative in actual pronunciation; and this cannot have happened in 
Iranian, which had no medi aspirate. But shall we say that the Iranians 
pronounced Prakrit dh as fricative ? Then, since they were not content with 
their fricative d, what they pronounced must have been a fricative + some- 
thing further, which will have been an aspiration. But the really philological 
conclusion is different, viz. that what the. writing dh representa is the genuine 
aspirate. This is not questioned in the case of medial dh, at any rate where it 
represente ddh,“ and there is no justification for imposing upon an Indian 
script an inconsistency otherwise foreign to it. The Indians have been, 

1 Note, for instance, that the prateso cited above, as an example of d/t, recurs in document 

o. 162. 
: Dna n Asi c quo uc dM GU pri MI dei 
one of which, no. 348, has two together, dhamia dhebati (but no. 680 dhamda deyamii). It seems 
poemblo that the aspirate form in writing was a profesional affectation. 

3 Whether in fact initial d before vowels was pronounced as 3 in Khotan or Mar&lb&sh! 
(Konow, Saka Studies, p. 28, Ba nusur Sako-Dialelt, pp. 8-0, 17) is & problem which I am nos 
competent to discuss. For Baka-Khotant of the third to fourth centuries A.D., and even of the 
fifth to tenth centuries, the analogy of nineteenth to twentieth oentury Pamir dialects (but not 
of Persian) seems weak. On the other hand, the evidence of transarrptions from and into other 
languages (Chmese, Tibetan, “ TokharL" Uigur, eto.) would always, in regard to a difference 
such as that between d and 8, be open to dispute. Even the surviving ancient names of localities, 
such as Dwwa < Durya, can be put aside on the ground of the changes in population and 


4 The document 681 has Sudhs = #uddhi. And what of wdhiáa = udditya in three documents ? 
' 5 Tt is unmethodical to transliterate in the form costo the word which in the KharosthI 
Priknt is spelled oojÀbo. The Indian users of the Pr&krit, no doubt, pronounced the s in the 
native word, like any other s, as yh (or j). 
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distinguished among all peoples by the rigidity and precision of their phonetio 

pedagogy, and from no country, perhaps, in the ancient world, ‘have we more , 
numerous survivals of alphabetic teaching and practice than from Chinese 

Turkestan. We can be sure that all writers of Prakrit had been taught the 

exact phonetical values of their alphabetic signs. Spelling, however, is not an. 
affair of the individual ; no one writes according to his notions of the values of 

the signs, except that, where he forgets the correct spelling learned from 

teachers, he falls back upon either his general phonological instinct or some 

particular analogy. There are also cases where alternative spellings, or even 

pronunciations (as in English “ learned ” and “ learnt ") are allowed as optional, 

which may acoount for the prevalent ¢/d variation in the -ta Participle and the 

almost omnipresent -k-/-g- or -k-/-g- variation in the Prakrit of North-Western 

India and Central Agia. 

The notion that the dh of the document is not an aspirate seems to be simply 
an Franist postulate. In Chinese, which in Central Asia had a very long 
innings, aspiration of Indian initial medis was normal, and in the greater part 
of Tibet all such medis were aspirated ; even in India the Panjabi has some- 
thing very like the same aspiration. And why are no “ Saka ” words in Prakrit 
written with dh 4 

It is not intended here to contest Professor Konow’s entire case for 
“ Khotani-Saka " features in Central-Asian Prakrit; and so we may abstain 
from discussing particular expresaions which do not appear in the documents. 
But it must be said that it seems hazardous to make (Act. Or., x, p. 80) a 
“ Khotani-Saka ” identity of form in the Nominative and Genitive Singular 
of -a- nouns responsible for the phrase Khvarnarsasya grahitu. The Genitive 
with grahita, which recurs, in fact, in no. 359, is justifiable in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit; and the hazard is increased by the circumstance that in the early 
period of “ Khotani-Saka ", as in the quite late period of Maralbashi-Saka, 
the Nominative (in -4) and the Genitive (in -4) were distinct, a distinction 
which Leumann found still observed in one of his MSS. 3 

There are two individual words which cannot be passed over. The word 
vamit, frequent in the Shan-shan documents, where Professor Rapson has 
unobjectionally derived it from Sanskrit wpante (> uvanii > vanii),? has on 
more than one occasion been cited by Professor Konow as a borrowing of 
“ Khotani-Sake ” bends, Leumann bands, which itself he derived from Sanskrit - 

.upünie.* What is the justification for deriving cams, a word recorded in at 
least the third century,’ from a bends, known first in the seventh or eighth 
1 Has it been suggested by Europeen employments of dh and gh to represent spirants ? 

2 Buddhistische Literatur I Teil: Nobenstucke, p. 82. 

* Apooope of s- (partioularly easy before v, in a sufixal word) occurs in Prakrit (pes J teckel, 
§ 141) and in Apabhramáa (Jacobi, Bhavisatiakaha, p. 20). It oocurs also in “ Tokhart"" (see 
tho Grammatik of Sieg, Sieglmg, and Schulze, §§ 90, 95). 

* Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvideuskap, vii, p. 64. 
5 And probably far earher in Pål upami (in a J&taka verse, Fausboll, iv, p. 337), also wpauitka : 
seo the Dictionary. 
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century 1 Surely the relation of the.two words is the converse of this. As to 
the second word, avana, atena, which Professor Rapson understood as Sanskrit 
Gpana “ market ", I have never been able to see why Professor Konow followed 
(Act. Or., xiv, p. 282) Dr. Barrow? in rejecting that intarpretation. In Aca 
Ortentalia, xii, pp. 68-4, I adduced evidence concerning the special type 
of markets in Chinese Turkestan, these being separate “hamleta”, go to 
speak, almost entirely deserted except on market days?*: this system can 
now be avouohed in regard to Kan-su and other parte of the Tibeto-Chinese 
borderland, and I suspect that not only the Tibetan word khrom'“ mart”, 
“market”, “town”, but also the Chinese equivalent chén, “open market 
town", had properly the like denotation. Separate markets for particular 
kinds of goods are evidenced, not only in regard to such, but also in India 
(bhaksya, malya), as in England (“ cattle-market ”, eto.) and elsewhere. What 
is further diffionlt to see is why Professor Konow should have accepted the 
meaning “ village", which Dr. Burrow had traced to Old-Persian évahana 
(from ü-»ah = Sanskrit Gvas-, Gvasatha), Armenian avan, and apparently had 
attributed to Saka ema < (a)wina, which he thought was a proof that the 
second a of atana was long: it might have been added that the first a must 
have been short (in order to disappear), which conflicta with the Old-Persian 
form. Originally? Professor Konow had given to the word dna the 
“meaning “hall”, “temple”, which, since the Tibetan equivalent in the 
passage cited is lhaht-rten (denayatana), “ temple or image of a God," is highly 
acceptable. Having this direct testimony, practically, as is well known, as 
good as a dictionary entry, Professor Konow has now, in pointedly substituting 
the meaning “ village ", “ hamlet”, * cited in support thereof a passage in his 
.Mar&lbüshi Saka, where wana occurs." In the passage, however, the significa- 
tion “ village ” is conjectural; and, since the context refers to an affirmation, 
it is likely that there also “temple” is meant. Furthermore, we have in 
“ Khotani-Saka " not infrequently the expression acute kanthe parmihe, 
representing Sanskrit grima-nagara-migama, which gives as the normal term 
for “ village ” in that language not any ona, but deute. This seems decisive 
in regard to atena/vana; but a word may be added in regard to parmtha 
= mgama, of which Leumann's translation is “ Handelsplatz ", “ trading- 

1 B808., VIL, p. 770; The Language of the Kharoptht Doowments, pp. 77-8. The fact that 
the prevalent spelling is abana, not asana, which, however, is quite common, sesms to be without 
etymological signifloance. The variation between v and $, which seem im fact to have differed 
more or les as expounded by Rapeon (p. 309), is frequent in most situstons (even. initial) . 
If tho v waa bilabiel, the difference was slight indeed, & mero matter of emphasis, as perhaps 
appears in the faot that “ gold” seems, when not awarna, to be swbarna, whereas “of good hue”, 
in its two occurrences, m swearna. Cf. avamicas/ata’, from apomity-. 

1 Possibly some of the “ empty” towns mentioned in Two Medisval Documents from Twn- 
kaang (by F. W. Thomas and Sten Konow), p. 148, were of this nature. 

3 Saka Studies, p. 02*. 

4 Aci. Or, xiv, p. 233. 

5 Win nawar Saka-Dialekt, p. 35 (804), L 24. Bub in Norsk Tidsskrift, xi (1058), p. 10, the 
Khotan! sng is again “ house”, “ temple”. 
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place ".! The word nigama, well known in ancient Indian inscriptions and 
coin-legends and rendered in Böhtlingk and Roth’s Wörterbuch by “ town” 
Stadt), “way” (Weg), .' market" (Markt), "trader" (Handelsmann, 
doubtful, the place being used to represent ita occupants), “ tradespeople ” 
(Handelsleute, similarly doubtful), had evidently a distinctive character, 
which in the Koéas has not been sufficiently defined. Modern scholars, while 
recognizing the connection with trade, have not been more precise. Hence 
it may be worth while to quote a Jain dictionary, which gives the meaning as 
vyapara-pradhana-sthana, jahan vyapart eifesasamkhya maem rahte hof, esa 
sahar-adt “ & place dominated by trade, where traders in special numbers stay, 
being a town and so forth”: a second meaning is vyépari-samitha “ collection 
of traders ". The word therefore corresponds to English “ mart". For dvana 
(Sanskrit apana, B. and R. “ Markt") the same dictionary gives (1) hā 
(= hata “ market"), dukin ("shop"), (2).bajar (“bazaar”): here the 
Amara-koéa (ii, 2, 2) gives four terms, Gpana, nisadya, vipam, panyavithikà ; 
and a commentary distinguishes the first pair, as meaning “ row of halls for 
sale goods ”, adding that some identify all four as signifying “ mart ” (hatta), 
and that another view makes the first pair signify hatia “ bajar”, while the 
second means a *' place of sale where there is no mart" (hatta-éünga-eikraya- 
sthana). On the whole apana and ngama have largely common ground in 
the signification ‘‘mart”’, which accordingly well fita the “ Khotani-Saka ” 
parmAa.? It is noticeable that not one of the three “ Khotan!-Saka ” words, 
āvuta “ village”, kantha “town”, parmsha “ mart”, occurs in the Kharogthi 
documents, & circumstance not favourable to a recognition of influence of the 
“ Khotani-Baka " upon their language; their atana seems to have the same 
denotation as parma. 
As regards the soript of document no. 661, noted by the editors as peculiar, 
the view of Professor Konow? seems to be that the Kharosthi writing was 
unfamiliar to the scribe, whose native language will have employed the Brahmi. 
To this view, in itself partly* not unreasonable and supported by, the actual 
presence of two Brahmi akgaras in the text and probably of some others 
scattered on the reverse, I would provisionally enter no objection; indeed 
a suggestion rightly attributed to met by Professor Konow was to the effect 
that the Brahmi script came from Kashgar to Khotan in company with the 
Saka-Khotani language. The view accords also with the fact that Professor 
Konow’s new Saka dialect from Maralbash!, which was a neighbour of Kashgar, 
used a form of the Brahmi. In general it seems doubtful whether Kashgar 
or any state north of the desert in Chinese Turkestan ever had the Kharosthi ; 


1 Nebenstuoks, pp. 423, 46. 
2 Very likely the name, Par-ma, of a market-plece in the Khotan alty (Thomas, Tibetan 
Literary Texts aud Doowments, 1, p. 184), was this same word. 
1 Beo Act. Or., il, pp. 125-6; Indian Owlturs, b, p. 195. 
t The forms of the akparas and general ductus may be merely a matter of style and date. 
* Asia Maior, H, pp. 270-1. 
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some caution, however, is necessary by reason of a mention (Ostastatische 
Zeitschrift, iii (1913), p. 125), hitherto unnoticed, apparently, by the scholars 
who have dealt with the Shan-shan collections, of “a number of wooden slips 
inscribed with long pieces of Kharogthi writing ", which are included among 
the trouvailles of the Prussian expeditions to Chinese Turkestan ; conceivably, 
however, the documents, which may have considerable importance, issued from 
Lou-lan, not from the region or regions where they were found. Professor 
Konow's view that the “ Khotani-Baka ", to which he would no doubt add 
the subsequently discovered Maralbashi Saka, was from the first, and always, 
written in Brühmi and not in Kharosthi, seams to command assent. One 
general and one particular observation may be relevant. The first is that the 
writing of the “ Khotanf-Saka ”, like that of the various languages of Further 
India, Malaisia, Tibetan, eto. (even for Chinese a script was devised), will 
have been a work of Indian (perhaps Buddhist) pandits; it will therefore 
have been an accurate representation of the language according to the established 
value of the Brahmi signs, as regularly taught in connection with Sanskrit 
or Prákrit; and, as in the parallel cases, it may, when compared with later 
pronunciations, be revealing in regard to the phonological history of the 
language. After centuries of native handling the spelling became, it seems, 
deplorably irregular and artificial! so that even the Tibetan representations 
of native terms are, when duly considered, probably a better reflection of the 
actual pronunciation (for the Tibetans do not seem to have transliterated) 
than the native spellings. * The particular matter relates to the writing ys = s. 
This contrivance, which is notably absent from the Shan-shan, and even 
from the Maràlbüahi, documenta, is first exemplified, as Professor Konow so 
well knew (Act. Or. xii, pp. 13 sqq.), in Western India, during the first 
century A.D.; it bears the marks of the Indian pandit, and it is analogous to 
the yo, yj, used in writing Magadhi and Vracada and in the speech of the 
Sakara of the play Mrochakatika.* 

The view of Professor Ltiders, thé discoverer of the ys value of the sign, # 
was that the sign was invented in India and thence conveyed to Chinese 
Turkestan, a view which seems to be reversed by Professor Konow (Act. Or., 


and variations of spelling, for instance, in the Tibetan transcriptions of Chinese : it is from 
Sa-ou that we get, in Tibetan writing, such forms as Edre-epe-sad, ’A-}da}-bad, representing 
Sanskrit Dupprasaha, As[acaltapta. 

* In future the Tibetan evidence in regard to the pronunciation of a number of Khotan 
words, some native, some loans from Indian sources, may be consulted with profit. 

* As was pomted out by Sylvam Lévi (J. As, XI, v (1915), p. 191), and Pisohel's 
Gramm. d. Prükru-Sprackon, § 217. Lévi's full disousaion of the ys is contamed in a paper con- 
tributed to the Fostbundel wigegevem door het Koninklijk Batavicasch Genootschap van Kuxstem 
on Wetenschappen .. „ pubhshed at Weltevreden m 1929, vol. ii, pp. 100-8, and ropeinted in 
Mémorial Sylvain Lévi (Para, 1087), pp. 355—388. 

* Borin Acadamy Sitswmgeberickte, 1918, pp. 406-9. 
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xii, pp. 201-4) on the ground of Central-Asian connections on the part of 
King-Batrap Castana, the son of Ysamotika.! It will be observed that this 
view involves a very early writing of the “ Khotant-Baks ", the only Central- 
Asian Iranian dialect for which the ys sign is known to have been used; for 
Cagtana and his father must now certainly be dated as far back as the first 
century A.D. Here we may cite two particulars which seem to show that both 
the ys and the Magadhi yo represent real Indian pronunciations. This would 
explain (1) Strabo’s name (XI, xi, 1) Isamos, i.e. Ysamos (Yramos 1), for a river 
which certainly must be the Yamun& (Jumna, Diamounas, Iobares, Tomanes), 
and (2) Plutarch's and Aelian's Prasstot, Justin's Praesides, for the Pranoi, 
Prastake, Praziake* — Sanskrit Prücya, of other texte. The two instances, 
which are mutually confirmatory, and to which we may add Ptolemy's 
Ithagouros, Isagouros (vii, L 45, cited by Lévi in J. As., XI, v (1915), p. 85), 
. point rather noticeably to a period round about the commencament of the 
Christian era. But possibly a much earlier beginning of the pronunciation is 
to be seen in the s of the early Greek transliterations of c, such as Sandrakuptos 
= Oandragupia, while later forms, such as Tiastanes — Castana, may represent 
a different area or dialect. The general oonclusion is that the ys sign Was 
invented by Indian pandits to indicate a (Madhya-deáa 1 Magadha ?) pro- 
nunciatión not destined to survive (the general Indian articulation being 
hostile to z, £, y, 0, f, eto., etc.), and that it was invented, as Professor Liiders 
held, in India. 

The observations concerning the language and soript of the document 
do not contest Professor Konow’s argument in all points. In general I am not 
adverse in regard to his contention that the Prakrit was onoe used in Khotan 
and betrays influence by a native speech which will have been the “ Khotani- 
Saka”, and which was written in Brahmi. It contains some clear Sanskritisms 
and has features (e.g. Nominative-Accusative in w/o, Locative in 4, gar- for 
kar- (but also gama for hima in yatha gama garaniya), which recur in Indian 
Apabhramés. Such features are not favourable to an early date. The particulars 
adduced as evidence need to be scrutinired; for instance, the suggestion 
(Aoi. Or., xiv, pp. 237-8) that in document 661 à and ð, which had been 
distinguished by Rapson (pp. 299-300) as representing respectively an e vowel 
and ah, have the same value seems to render insufficient justice to Rapson's 
observations, and ignores the oocurrence of ih (with two dots) in ee 
(no. 523). 

VI. Some Parttoular Words 

Jt may be convenient here to take note of one or two further words im the 
Prakrit which, though not ocourring in document 661, Haye been adduced 

1 But the mere fact that Oastans figures m a collection of Buddhist stories known in Central- 
Asian languages does not constitute such a connection : what of Aloka, Pusyamitra, Virüjhaka, 
and other Indian rulers celebrated in the Buddhist literature of Central Asja ? 

* Bohwanbeck, Megumhenis Indica, p. 12 (6), and Index: of. Passalai, Pazalai = Padcdla, 
ibkL, p. 35 (31). 
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as loans from “ Saka i or “ Khotani-Saka ". Not all need be mentioned, 
since we are not here contesting the possibility ; some, e.g. ajhata/aysata, 
being widespread in Iranian, are not available for proof, though they may have 
been derived actually from Khotan; others such as thovamnaga/thauna 
“cloth”, prakum/prahona “ garment” are, as culture words, not above 
suspicion, though here again Khotan would have a claim. l 

Coming to cases where a definite objection has to be stated:we find the 
word erjhuna, which Professor Konow so long ago (Berlin Academy, Sticungs- 
berichte, 1916, p. 801) detected in the Takht-i-Bahi inscription, and to which 
he has sometimes! recurred, while later? he seems usually to have given 
erjhana. We must not fail to do justice to the originality and acceptability 
of the reading or to the probability of the equivalence of the word to Saka- 
Khotani alysénaa = Sanskrit kumara, a “ young prince" ; perhaps a better 
rendering might be “noble” or “ young noble", since the word oocurs in 
a rendering of Sanskrit kulaputra.? But the r, which Professor Konow is at 
pains to justify as a prior stage of the Khotan }, and the u, which seems clear 
in the inscription, and which was at first explained only on the analogy of 
chuna/ksana, join with the fact that erjhuna belongs to the Indian side of 
the mountains in indicating a difference of dialect, and & < a is suggestive 
of South-Eastern Persia, the country of the Behistün rock and the Hamfin 
“Lake ; and the inscription was carved in the territory of a king, Gondophares, 
of Persian/Parthian origin and name. Why then is not erjhuna a mere B.-E. 
Persian equivalent, the same word which in the Shahnamah and elsewhere is 
frequent as arzan “ worthy ” 1 

Why again should gata be credited (Norsk Tidsskrift, xi, p. 10) to Khotan 
as meaning “contented”, " happy " ? Sanskrit should not be deprived of 
the word simply because it is usually spelled 4ata or sata.4 However the word 
came into Sanskrit and Pali (sata), we may be sure that, as Dr. Burrow has 
argued (The Language, etc., p. 126), it was not from Khotan. 

Then, despite India’s old and characteristic textile industry, evidenced in 
the Kautaliya-Arthasastra, we find even so reliable an Indianist ab Professor | 
Lüders (Berlin Academy Sitzungsberichte, 1936, pp. 31-2) giving to the Prakrit 
terms sufinakwta and vastarna a Saka origin, and his view endorsed by Professor 
Konow (Norsk Tidsskrift, xi, 10). But Arabio süsanjird, whence Persian 
suzankard, makes a quite late appearance, while the Sanskrit has süoctkarmon, 


1 KharogüW Inscriptions, pp. 61-2. 

3 Journal of Indian History, xii, p. 28; Acta Orentalia, ii, p. 60; Ostas. Zeit., vili, p. 250; 
Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, xi, pp. 10-11; Jowrmal of Indian History, xii, p. 28. 

* In “ Tokhari ” the loan-word dgdsik is used as equivalent to Sanskrit arhont (Blog, Siegling 
and Schule, Tocharischs Grammatik, p. 13, $ 22). For book-Pahlavi the meaning “ pious believer "' 
is evidenced by Bartholomae, Zum Altirantschen Worterbuch, p. 117. 

* The word ocours several times in the MaAdsasw with the meaning stated, and is recorded 
in the Amara-koéa (L iv, 25). It 1s not necessary here to discuss the etymology (see Johansson. 
in Le Monde Orieatal, u, pp. 96-7), or the variation of the initial mbilant, which points probably 


to some interference. 
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eücyalrayam karma (Brhat-samhita), and the Instrumental sūoinā(sto) is found 
even in the Ramayana (ii, 75.16). The Sanskrit word sim was certainly well 
known in Central Asia, since it was contained in the title of Asévaghoga’s 
Yajra-siioi. In regard to the form of the compound siicind-kyta see Whitney’s 
Grammar, $ 1250b. As to eastarna and “ Saka ” bastarra it seems sufficient 
to point out "that not only the individual words dstarana and vastarana are 
Sanskrit-Prákrit (Gstarana and updstarana), going back to Vedio literature, 
but the conjoint expression Gstarana-upastarana is also Vedic (see Bohtlingk ` 
and Roth's Wörterbuch). The prüvarana of document no. 565 is likewise Vedio, 
and in the Koutaliya-Artha-éasira the combination prüearama-üstarama has 
several ocourrences (see Shama Sastri’s Index). 


2. Peo, Prrova, PrROVALA 


In Festgabe Hermann Jacobs (1926) the word pirova, which occurs several 
times in the Kharogthi documents from Chinese Turkestan, was considered. 
to be a place-name, and pirovala was taken as containing a suffixal la : this 
interpretation was cited by- Professor Rapson in the Index to the edition of 
the documents. That pirot(v)a denotes a locality of some kind is certain in some 
of ita occurrences, e.g. :— 


no. 122: Parcona pirovamms go mahamta I natha 
“at, or in, Parcona-pirova one great ox, or bull (mahokga) 1, 
was lost, or disappeared, or died ". : 

no. 157: avi ca pwrovams Bhatro-devataga goyamfia huda 
-“ Further at, or in, pirova has taken place an ox-sacrifice to the 
divinity Bhatro.” 


and this makes it highly probable that, where we have verbe meaning “ go ar 
“ dispatch ”, or “let out to” or “enter”, the form girova is Accusative of 
Goal of motion, e.g. in— 
no. 120: pirova sarva jamna karmakare astomis 
' “to pirova have come all the work-people ” 
no. 246 : ye jana aira siyamis garvi anavidavo pirova nikhalanas 
“ whatever people (men) there may be there are to be ordered 
to be sent out to pirova ”. 
no. 383 : yo khotamnige palayamne aira pirota praesthae, ema cova . . . tha 


orgayavo à 
, “whereas (or if) Khotani refugees have there entered pirova, 
[they] are to be... sent away here" 
no. 976 : iriti divasa jamna pirova nikhalitesi ' 
“on the third day you sent out people (men) to pirova "' 
and from nos, 246 and 376 it is clear that piro in no. 639 piro gaytdavya (twice), 
* piro is to be occupied (or held),” piro is used as the Nominative, the Genitive 
~ pirovasa occurring in the same document. In the same also pirovs and in no. 665 


' 
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pirove (if we read pirove na in place of pirovena) are likely (but not certain) 
to be Locatives equivalent to pirovams. In no. 310— 
ede mamnusa . . . pirota (or ús) Cima-kastkaga oa picaeidavya 
“these persons . . . are to be handed over to Cimakagika (or 
Cimaka and Sekra, etc.) in, or of, pirota”’ 
we might regard pirote or “ta either as the same Locative or as a place-surname, 
&ocording to the reading. 1 

Dr. Burrow in his The Language of the Kharotis documents from Chinese 
Turkestan (1937), pp. 105-6, takes piro, pirota as an ordinary appellative, 
meaning “bridge”, and connects it with Avestan peretu, Pahlavi puhi, 
Persian pul. It would have been possible to add Yidgha-Munji pilf “ ford ” 
(Morgenstierne, Indo-Iraman Frontier Languages, ii, pp. 81-2), and, further 
afield, the group of Latin portus, English ford, ete. A connection with water 
appears, in faot, in no. 120, where the passage cited above is followed by— 

prapamma bahu kh. sa 

“the water [for drinking] was very turbid (kalusa) ” 
as Dr. Burrow correctly translates.  Psrovala is reasonably interpreted by 
Dr. Burrow as “ keeper of the piro ", with vala = Sanskrit pala. 

In favour of this understanding of piro as an ordinary appellative we may 
note the expression Parcona-piroa, Dr. Burrow’s “the Parcona bridge", 
which may, though it need not, imply the existence of other pirota’s; for 
Parcona may be, like Calmadana, eto., a place-name. 

In any case the prrota or piro was something notorious. For not only is it 
mentioned without further specification in— 


no. 120: a place Sihga-ponge? is mentioned, as the goal of a journey, in 
the context. dux possibly here it is implied that the pirova is 
at fihga-po 

no. 157: a letter to lota from a writer possibly belonging to the same 
region. 

no. 246 : all the men there (8c. in Cadota 1) are to be sent to pirova. 

no. 333: Khotan; refugees have entered the piroóa there (atra, Bc. in the 
Cadota region 1) 

no. 376: upon receipt of a letter there (atra, sc. in Cadote) men have been 
sent out to pirova. 


no. 639: on a journey from the capital (made) to Cadota (atra) Cadota 
people have been barred there (atra, so. in the Cadota region) 
from pirova. 


no. 665: things not eibhaktaóa at pirova (perhaps there atra, ac. at Endere) 
are wbhaktaga from here ($mmade) 
but in no. 122 Parcona-prova is named in conjunction with three places, 
Lominans, Pisalfiys, and Calmatana (the last being the well known Calmada 
= Cer-cen), in a list of four oxen disposed of; and in no. 246 the Cadota 
1 To take pirota here as equivalent to pirovala does not seem right. 


1 Here and in other cases of akparas still more or lees dubious I follow the spelling of the 
edition. s 
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men are to be sent to pirofa because of a royal order that all the men of 
Calmadana and Cadoda are to be dispatched here (1a, possibly to the capital). 
From these references it seams clear that the pirota, though under the Cadota 
administration, was not some place in the immediate vicinity of the chief 
town, but was a well-known point on routes; and the passages in nos. 333, 689 
(at least) suggest that it was a frontier point, the first point in Cadota territory 
on a route leading from the royal residence. The distance between Niya 
(approximately on the same parallel of longitude as Cadota) and Calmadana 
being according to Hstian-teang (see Beal, Buddhist Records, ii, pp. 324-5) 
o. 1,000 14 = c. 250 miles, and this being confirmed by Sir Aurel Stein (Anotent 
, Khotan, p. 435 and n. 11), as ten marches of desert travel from west to east, 
an intermediate point, as if we should say “ between London and Manchester ”, 
would need to be somehow important in order to receive mention. 

On the southern route through Chinese Turkestan bridges on some scale 
or other may not have been entirely unknown; and, in fact, at the ancient 
Niya site, sc. Cadote, Sir Aurel Stein found remains of a foot-bridge across 
the bed of a dried-up river.1 But substantial bridges over the shifting rivera 
in the sand-deserta could hardly be practical and in the itineraries they are 
not mentioned : the rivers, if they reached so far north, were easily croased by 
fords. Since, as we have seen, the group of words connected with Avestan 
peraiu, is not more favourable to the meaning “ bridge” than to that of 
“ford ”, eto. (originally “passage ”), it might be supposed that the precise 
meaning of piro, pirofa, was in fact “ ford”. 

The route from Cer-cen to Endere is stated in the Tang Annals (see Stein, 
Berindsa, pp. 181, 293-4) as follows :— 

“Further west [from Tsiu-mo= Po-hsien = Calmadana = Cer-cen] one 

passes by way of the Hai-li-chih (sét-lyit’his, Karlgren, nos. 782, 527, 1212) 

wells, the Yao- ( ) wells, the river Wu-ché (Molcha). At the end of 

500 ls one arrives at the military post of Lan (Endere region 1)." 

The continuation westward does not mention Cadota (Ching-chiieh), 
which had long disappeared. We aee that the prominent features are two groups 
of wells? : Sir A. Stein remarks that the ground traversed by the route between 
Charchan and the Endere site had still remained without permanent habitations 
after the establishment of Chinese control, but, as now, offered water in wells 
dug at regular halting-stages (Serindia, p. 294). There was no need for 
bridges between Cadota and Calmadana. 

Upon reviewing the passages we can see that the meaning “ well” is the 
most suiteble, though we need not insist upon that precise meaning, if only 
we understand a place, e.g. a pond, spring, eto., where water was available. 
In no. 120 the mention of propána and of the water being turbid (kalusa) 
shows that the place was visited for drinking-water; for that purpose a ford 

1 Serindia, p. 240, and photograph 75. 


1 Particulars of modern routes are given (with mention of wells, eto.) in Dutreml de Ehins 
(Grenard), La Howts Asie, iH, pp. 218-19, 221. 
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offers no advantage, and turbidity at a ford does not matter, while & bridge 
would be only accidentally, if at all, connected with a drinking-place. In 
no. 639 the travellers have been stopped and debarred from the prota ; and, 
if they of their own will go [to it] (yati svachamtaga gachamix), people demand 
an ox, or oxen, as fee or fine (avimdama “recompense ”, Dr. Burrow) for 
[using] the pirota (pirovasa avimdama gava pruchamis): clearly the reference 
is to a repeated action, and, in fact, it has been going on for a time long enough 
to &ooount for the letter of remonstrance from the capital. The repeated 
attempt on the part of the travellers points to a necesaity, which would be 
that of obtaining water. 

It could hardly be supposed that a word having the recorded meanings 
“ bridge " and “ ford” should be used to signify a well or similar watering- 
place. But why in a Prakrit inscription have recourse to a word not traceable 
in Indian languages, and even in Iranian, in which, however, it is likely to 
have been widespread, not traceable nearer than the Pamir, where we find it 
signifying “ ford ", and with the meaning “ bridge " not traceable nearer than 
the various stages and dialects of Persian? In Sanskrit the word prapa, which 
signifies “a place where travellers obtain water (paniya-éala), is found as 
early as the Rg-Veda (prapáh), where occurs (x, 4, 1) the very relevant 
expreegion— I " 

dhanvann iva prapa ast 
"thou art as a watering-place in the desert ” 1 

and from the derivate languages we can cite (mainly from Profesor R. L. 
Turner's Nepali Diotionary)— ; 

Pali papa, “ a place for supplying water " (pantya-dana-sala), also “ well”, 

Os ;t ». 


Prakrit (Jain) pavd (paniya-éala, Jala-dana-sthana) ; 

Hindi pau, “ stand where water is provided for travellers " 

Nepali patmoa, “ watering-place," “rest house for Boves 
Naturally, where the place was sufficiently important, there would be persons 
in charge of it, and 80 we have— 

Nepal! pauwahi, “ innkeeper,” “ woman who distributes water to travellers," 
which will be the psrovala of the Kharogthi |, 

Since pr- is preserved in the language of the documents, o fes pae: 
sponding to Hindi pau would be prau, which we may recognize in the form 
piro, the + being inserted as in Saka-Kbotant (Leumann’s Nordarische Lelwge- 
dicht, Index) səla, Jain shoga, Nepali silok = Bk. loka : 0 < ata is common 
in the documenta, `’ 

8. "aiu: BHOTI; AVASAMA 

In Kharogthi document no. 147 we have & list of persons who have received 
tike (ke gidamit), an object which we are not in a position to identify. Of 
the persons some, apparently those numbered 18-26 (or 27, the last being set 

1 “A well of water in a dry place.” 
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down as a Parvati, a man of Parvata — Chinese Pe-pin, Tibetan Parban), 
are from the Mamtimna! simma, and those in column B, numbered 2-10, 
from the Bumnimci simma. The word simma being known as equivalent to 
Banskrit sima in the sense of “parish” or estate boundary (see Festgabe 
Hermann Jacobi, p. 49; Adta Orientalia, xii, p. 48, n. 3), it appears that 
Mamtimna and Bumnim (os being a suffix) are names of localities. Mamtimna 
does not seem to be again mentioned; but Bumnim might well be related 
to the bumniyamms [sajmanammi of n. 157.2 In regard to Bumnim there is 
a further possibility, since for the bhotiot manusa, “ Bhoti person,” of no. 84 
a reading bhomnsm o1? is noted by the editors as an alternative, and variation 
between b and bh, and also uncertainty as between o and u, is frequent in the 
documents: and that being so, a question may arise in regard to bhoti-nagara, 
` “  bhois town,” in no. 69. : ' 
In the form Bumnimoi the second m, usual with the suffix of, may not be 
part of the name, which accordingly may be Bhumi. The place must have 
been in the same region as the piroóa discussed supra, since in no. 157 a sacrifice 
at the latter place has, acoording to a dream of a certain Ari Kungeya, not 
been accepted by the divinity and should be repeated at another spot, and 
according to another dream of the same person there should also be & sacrifice 
at Bumni sarmana (Bumniyamms [sa}anamms). In the same context there 
is mention of a place Nana[m] (Nanamciya Opimtaga), which may be con- 
nected with a Lominana, likewise associated in no. 122 with pirova, in a group 
of four including also Calmatana and Pisalbiya. We have no further informa- 
‘ tion concerning Bumni(m); but, in view of the desirability of identification, 
as far as possible, of the localities in the region, it may be worth while to 
hazard a conjecture. l 
On the route between Cer-cen (Calmadana) and the town of Lan, which 
Bir A. Stein locates at the Endere site, the Tang itinerary mentions only 
(1) the Hai-li-chih wells, (2) the Yao wells, and (3) the croasing of the river 
Wu-ché (= Mólchá): the route was through a bad desert. In the Tibetan 
documents there are one or two references to a place named Byehu-yog ; and, 
since “ yog " means “lower ground” and as such is'& regular topographical 
term, it seems possible that the place may be identical with the wells (= water- 
ing place) of Yao (Ancient Chinese du (Tib. ehu) > ao). This is supported by 
repeated mention of a place in the Shan-shan kingdom named Byehu-lin, 
where on one occasion a conference was held: see Stein, Serindia, p. 470. 
The name Byehu-lià much resembles the Yd-lng, which in the Former Han 
Annals is the capital of the amall state of Hsiao-yilan and which was in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Dalai-kurghan: see Stein, Serindia, p. 296. 
This being on the upper waters of the Karamuran river, the next river east i 
of the Molcha, it is possible that Byehu-lin and Byehu-yog were two places 
linked together, like Parvata and Cadote, in the Turkestan way, by being 
1 Sio m Index. 
* Also, as suggested by Dr. Burrow, pp. 106, 109, to the Pusmigade of no. 554. 
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respectively on the upper and the desert reaches of a single river. The fact 
that the T'ang itinerary makes no mention of a crossing of the Karamuran | 
river renders it likely that the river did not reach the latitude of the route ; 
and the wells or springs of Yao may represent an outcrop of ita residual waters, 
perhaps the wells situated (see Sir A. Stein’s map in the Geographioal Journal, 
March, 1911) near the river's terminus. The Hsi-li-chih wells may be one of 
the other three or four noted in the map as further east, between the Karamuran 
river and Cer-cen. 

If the original form of the name Bumm(m) was Byulim(^) this would 
account for both the Chinese Ying! and the Kharosthi form; for the 
change from lim to nim, in the vicinity of other nasals, is supported not only 
by analogies elsewhere, but also by the converse change instanced in the 
Shan-shan area and its vicinity by the name Lop-nor < Nop and Lap-chuk 
< Nap-cik. Perhaps a still closer and more apposite example exists in the 
name of the above mentioned town of Lan, on the Endere aite (?), which 
might be the Nana[m] of the documents. Nevertheless we cannot place a full 
confidence in the equivalence of the two names: and the argument from the 
small number of possible settlements in the Shan-shan territory, composed 
mainly of deserts, is weakened by the fact that even in the single document 
no. 64 we find provision for a journey from the capital with stages Samarsa, 
Buna (Snuna), Pisalpiya (the last mentioned also elsewhere), which we are 


unable to identify. 
On the other hand, the Bhomnimos manuéa of document no, 84 can well 
be a man of Bumni(m) ". But the Bhott-nagara “ Bhoti town ”, given by the 


editors in the text of no. 69, and also in the Index, must it seams, be dismissed ; 
I regret to have accepted it (Acta Orientalia, xiii, p. 45 n.) and to have interpreted 
the word Bhots as “ Tibetan ". It may be confidently affirmed that prior to 
the seventh century A.D. no one in Chinese Turkestan had heard of Bod, 
“ Tibet,” which until then was confined to a region and people whose northern 
limit was far away in the south of the country now so named. A lax use of 
the term “ Tibetan " is sometimes seen in histories of China which speak of 
Rinified “ Tibetan ” dynasties ruling western parts of the country even during 
the fourth and fifth centuries. The Tibetans properly so called weré probably 
until the seventh century totally outaide the Chinese horizon, being separated 
by a broad belt of Tibeto-Burman (Ch‘iang, eto.), and some other race, or 
races? : perhaps in all the instances the term “ Tibetan” should be replaced 
by “Ch‘iang”. Hence in document no. 69 the expression— 

mahi isa avasama bhoti nagarade jamna (so read in accordance with the 

editors’ note) nikhalamnaya 

1 Qf. Yamgi'vg (Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 527 (9)) for Tib. Byaá-tka*. 

1 E.g. m Professor Franke's excellent Geschichte des Ohimesischon Reiches, il, pp. 68, 185-6. 
142, eto. 


3 I think that Professor Luders in attributing to me (Acta Orienialia, xvit, p. 34) the view 
that the substrate language of Shan-shan and other southern perts of Chinese Turkestan was 
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cannot mean— 
“ from my settling here (with avasama = : Gus, see Index) for the purpose 
of fetching out people Tin or ‘corn’, amma) from Bhoti town”. 
The preceding words mention the arrival of an emissary from Cadota “ for 
the purpose of [procuring] soldier people” (sem4jamnana prace); and the 
phrase quoted must state an inability to furnish the [soldier] people (jamna) ; 
for the writer mentions that he has sent a person [to ingusre what was the object 
of the request 1—there are gaps in the text], and the words na nagarade jamna 
apace in “ people are not to be fetched out of the town ” (with na probably 
* not") occur almost immediately afterwards. Accordingly the words 
avasama bhoti must somehow mean “ there is a difficulty”; and the town 
mentioned is the same in the two cases, being the writer’s own town. 

But how is avasama to be explained ? The word recurs only in no. 29, 
where we read— 

“ seeing that (uddséya) there is here no witness thereto, there has been 
avasama for making a verdict" ` 
and the writer goes on to direct that the matter should be decided in his 
correspondent’s jurisdiction (atra) on oath with witnesses. Here again therefore 

avasama signifies '' difficulty ", “ impossibility ”, or the like. 

To find & suitable Sanskrit or Prakrit expression corresponding to avasama 
may not be easy; but, if we think of such terms as samagra “ complete ”, 
samagrt “complete apparatus", samartha “able”, samarthya “ ability ", 
samyak (Pali samma) “complete”, “ perfect”, and their negatives, we see 
that the latter would furnish the right sense: especially the notion of 
“incompleteness of means " would suit the passage where absence of witnesses 
precludes a verdict. In the Rg-veda and other Vedas (see Bohtlingk and SOULS 
Sanskrit dictionary) there existe a word saman, meaning “ gain ”, “ possession ”, 

* riches ", “ abundance ", and siman, as Locative, means “in abundance ” 
and sdman bhavats " have abundance”. The word had colloquial use ; for 
in the Chandogya-upantsad we read (ii, L 1)— 

yat khalu sadhu tat sámety ücaksate, yad asddhu tad asdmets 

" what is good, they call sama, what is not good asüma ” 
and 

athato "pyühuh “sama no bat’eti yat sadhu bhavati, “sadhu bat’ety eva tad 

Ghur ’asama no bateti yad asddhu bhavaty ‘asddhu bat etyeva tadahuh 

* Hence also they say “sama no bata (“sama for us, in sooth’) of what is 

good, thereby expressing ‘Good for us, in sooth’; ‘non-séma for us, 

in sooth’ of what is not good, expressing ‘ not-good for us, in sooth ’.”’ 
It seems clear that ovasama, if it has the meaning of asama, “ non-plenty," 
“lack of means,” will exactly fit the passages. Panini teaches the formation 
connected with “ Tibetan ” did not mean anything different from my own expression (Festgabe 
Hermann Jacobi, p. 73; of. Asia Maior, i, p. 270), “ Tibeto-Burman.” 

1 y. 4 75. 
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from saman of pratisüma, awusüma, and aeasáma, parallel to praiiloma, anuloma, 
and avaloma, which proves that avasdma has, as is natural, a negative sense ; 
but, since the.commentators are silent concerning the words, it ia not certain 
that saman “abundance” and not saman “tune” is intended. 

In the documents atasama is perhaps not — avasama itself, &noe we might 
have expected osama, but a thence derived noun Gvasümyam : and this is 
the more probable, because in both passages the word, being accompanied 
by the verb “ to be^ (bhoti, hoda), should be a Noun. The bh (not h) of bhot 
is noticeable: it may indicate that avasama{m] bhoti was a compound verb 
or verb-phrase ; but bA-forms from 4/bhü occur several times in the literary 
document no. 511. The phrase seems to correspond exactly to the Vedio 
asaman-bhavats. l 2 

4. Siupoda 1 

This word, taken in Acta Orientalia, xii, p. 53, as denoting a particular 
kind of dooument (sfoóa Widaja, “a written silfoga statement"), was 
subsequently (Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, VIII, pp. 652-4) 
etymologized by Professor Lüders as derived from the Sanskrit loka “ a verse in 
and corresponding to the form élyok in “ Tokhari " (see Tocharische Grammatik, 
by Sieg, Siegling, and Schulze, Index), which certainly has the same meaning 
as the Sanskrit word. This interpretation, weloomed by other scholars, was 
likewise acceptable to me ; and I was inclined to support it by a later (Tibetan) 
expression from the same country, where it is stated (JRAS., 1928, pp. 572-8) 
that “the number of men of the several fields was made into a song [read 
‘written song’, glu-yig] and committed to the chief officers of the town 
boundary ". Here glu-yiy seems to be an exact equivalent of slfoóa i^sdaáa. 
Concerning the meaning also, in regard to which Professor Lüders refors only 
to the widely variant significations (“ sound”, “ noise ”, “ory”, “fame”, 
“ verse ") of the Sanskrit word, perhaps something can be adduced. Since 
éloka, in virtue of ita etymology, signifies something “ heard ”, it is apparent 
that the notions of “ fame ” and “ verse” are derived from that of oral com- 
munication. Henoe in appropriate circumstances the sense may have been 
that of " proclamation ". If in ancient India there was, a8 in English towns 
until remembered times, a “ town-orier ” whose business it was to go round 
vociferating announcements and news, his utterances would naturally be termed 

* Sloka. Buch a functionary, usually a candala with a drum, is still, I understand, 
familiarly known in the villages of Northern India; and on a grander scale an 
elephant-mounted drummer and crier is evidently indicated in the fine verse— 
matir eva balad gariyass 
yadabhave karinám am dasa | 
tty ghogayativa dindsmah : 
karino hastipakahatah kvanan || 
“ * Greater than strength is mind, for lack of which elephants are in 
l 1 On the spelling see p. 537, n. 2. 
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this plight,’ so proclaims, as it were, the elephant’s drum, sounding at 
the strokes of the elephant-attendant.” 


and such proclaiming with drums in the streets is clearly mentioned in— 


raja sarvatra patahaéabdena ghoganam apftapayamasa (PaRicatantra, v, 119 ; 
Kosegarten, p. 261), 
“ the king ordered & proclamation (ghosaná) everywhere with sound of drum ” 


bhramaya krisne "tra. pure patahaghosanam (Kathas., xxiv, 50) 

“Send round a drum-proclamation through the whole city here " 
and elsewhere!: and, in fact, the functionary in question seams to have ‘been 
désignated pdiahtka, Jain pddahiga (.dhol bajane-+wala). The substance of 
such cryings may have included, beside official announcements, news-items, 
such as resulta of trials in the courts and so forth. 

We can be fairly certain that in India the cryings would be likely to take 
a metrical form, especially that of the easy éloka verse. In the Harga-carita, 
for instance, the ''Inferno-showman " convokes his audience by a sloka 
(trans. p. 186), and the watchman’s morning-call (p. 176) is in verse. This 
liberal use of verse in proclamations would explain the development of meaning 
from “ proclamation " to “ verse " and also from “ proclamation ” to “ news ” 
and so to “ business”, “ record ”, “list”, “ entry ", and so forth. 

Furthermore it might be thought that the expression “ silpofa lihidaga ”, 
“written stpoga,” contains an implication that a sifoga not kAidaja was 
known and so is a reminiscence of oral communication. This, however, is 
not the case, since a scrutiny of the instances shows that mostly the phrase 
means a “ sipoga writing ", with silfoga attribute of lihstaga, or else “ written 
(or writing) in a stlpofa”’, whereof the latter is sometimes, in fact, expressed 
(silpogamms kritaga 140, °hidaga 359),2 though in— 

yatha silpoga ha[sta]lekha lihidaga siyati, 729 

“as the gipoga may be written in hand-writing ” 
the other meaning is possible. The meaning formulated by Professor Lfiders, 
too, makes lihtiaga the Noun and sifoja liidagfa is “ record document” 
(urkundliches Sohriftettick). 

There i8, however, one circumstance which casta & doubt upon the whole 
matter. This is not the mere fact that in Central Asia the known derivatives 
of Sanskrit loka, viz. " Tokhari" ályok, and “ Saka-Khotani" é4olo'a, mean 
“verse " and nothing else, though that fact is not negligible. The circumstance, 
is that the sula of no. 582, eta sulfa lhidaga, is plainly the actual document 
on a “rectangular double tablet” of wood which we possess: Professor 
Lüders has recognized this and he regards the word sulfa as a careless writing 
of silfofa. The record is, of course, far from being in verse. 

Reference should here be made to the long excursus devoted by Conrady 
in Dis Chinesischen Handschriften-und sonstigen. Klesnfunde Sven Hedins in 

1 Beo Bohtlingk and Roth’s Wórterbach, s.vv. ghus, ghogana, pataka. 

1 Similarly wo find both prasamnaga laa 180, 571, and pravammafamwe lihitaja, 59, 633. 
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Lou-lan (1920), p. 35. After an examination of the earliest Chinese forms of 
authorization and contract (with use of tallies produced. by cuttings, notches, 
eto.) he comes to the conclusion (pp. 73-4) that— 

“ Accordingly, it seems to me, the entire ey tree of Chinese I 
grew in fine out of the unlikely root of the wooden tablet [' staff-let ’, stábohen], 
which was furnished partly with simple notches, partly . . . with some or other 
more special indications of its purpose and then out up for test.” 

An important corollary from this is that the strip form of the wooden tablets 
led to the vertical columnar arrangement of Chinese writings, which has 
persisted on paper down to the present day : to the same cause, with reference 
to the bundles of such tablets strung together, concertina-wise, in consecution, 
Conrady attributes the abstention from writing on the verso, prevalent in old 
Chinese and Japanese prints. The strip-like folding of early doouments on 
paper also (even Sogdian, see Stein, Serindsa, pl. cliii), and even of modern 
Tibetan letters, was due to the same tradition. 

Previously the available information concerning Chinese writing on bamboo 
and wood, prior to the discovery of paper, had been discussed by Chavannes 
in Journal Asiatique (1905), pp. 18-75. The trouvailles of Sir A. Stein brought 
new light, and in Anotent Khotan, pp. 344 sqq., Stein discusses the matter, 
to which Chavannes again returned in Les Documents Chinois découveris par 
Aurel Stein (1918); and the practical use and arrangement of the wooden 
slips were thoroughly explained, with illustration, by Stein, in Serindia (1921), 
pp. 764-6, and subsequently in a special article entitled “Notes on ancient 
Chinese documents . . .”, published in The New China Review. : 

The researches and discoveries of Chavannes and Stein, to which Conrady’s 
work may be regarded as supplementary, leave no doubt as to the Chinese 
origin of the forms and use of the wooden slips. Even apart from the prior 
Chinese history it would have been incredible that the expedient should have 
been a foreign invention adopted by the Chinese from, or via, Central Asia. 
Actually the Chinese documents on wood, those catalogued by Chavannes being 
probably over 900 (some of the 991 being on paper), those catalogued by 
Conrady 120, far exceed in number the total of those in Prakrit. 

For these reasons it would be not at all surprising if in Central Asia docu- 
ments of the kind under consideration were found to have been known by 
a Chinese term. It happens that one (no. 273) of the Chinese documents edited 
and translated by Chavannes does furnish a contemporary expression for 
“ wooden slip ” used for writing: it is not, however, helpful, being tsa (tgat, 
Karlgren, no. 206).* But, since stlpoga denotes rather the document than 
that on which it is insoribed, we might consider the expression shou-le, meaning 
“ written with one's own hand ”, given in Giles’ Dictionary, no. 10,011. The 
earliest ascertainable pronunciation of this being éjgu-lek (Karlgren, nos. 895, 

1 “ Zur Kontrolle serschnitten,” so. cut in two, eto., for verrfloation by subsequent rejoining 
of the halves, oto., held by different persons. 

1 L. 4 
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517, Jap. 4u-), and ancient Chinese final k/g being in the Kharogthi Prakrit 

certainly represented in the name Amkvaga (= Amgoka, etc.) frequently by Ú, 

it is evident that phonetically the compound comes very near to the sulfa 
of the Kharogthi. 

If this explanation of sulfa is admitted, it does not certainly follow that 
Professor Lüders' interpretation of the word mifoja, however similar, is put 
out of court. But there are two circumstances which seem significant. The 
first is that in no. 729 silpoga itself is followed immediately by the word hasta- 
lekha, as if an interpretation, or actual translation, of the term, a fact which 
identifies it with sulfa. Secondly, the Chinese has also, with the significations 
* insaribe ”, “ write down ”, “ record ", “ make ẹ note ", the word lu, Ancient 
lgvok TO no. 674, J ae roku),* which would thoroughly account for the 
second syllable of sipoga, if = “Woja, and would render the word, as *pulfoga, - 
a natural variant-of gulga. 

The resultant signification of silfofa/sulfa would then probably be 
“autograph ", which in fact must be the meaning of hasta-lekha (= sva-hasta- 
lekha), since otherwise, in an age prior to printing, hasta would have been 
superfluous: the same seems to have been the meaning of the Greek 
xerpéypadov, and in Classical Latin a word manusoriptum did not exist. 

If the Sanskrit éloka played any part in the matter, it can only have been 
in a “ Hobson-Jobson " way, by transforming a gulfoga into pifoja. But it 
should not be forgotten that the posited meaning of éloka is unsubstantiated 
or that the “ Tokhart" form, élyok, and the “ Saka-Khotani”’ form, é£olo'a, 
beside having the genuine signification, “ verse," are centuries later than the 
Kharosthi documenta. 


5. PATA/PAaTTA 


Às occurring in document no. 489 the word pata was interpreted in Acta 
Orientalia, xii, p. 62, n. 5, as “perhaps a muslin cloth, similar to the Tibetan 
kha-biags "; the latter being “ that ubiquitous article of Tibetan intercourse, 
the presentation or salutation scarf" (S. C. Das, Tibetan-English Dictionary 
s.v.). In the document certain fines are reckoned in paja’s, vis. :— 

One pata for— 

(a) a monk’s non-attendance at a Samgha function, 

(b) his non-attendance at the Posatha ceremony, 

(c) introducing a lay person into a Posaths gathering. 

Five, ten, or fifteen pata’s to be exacted from a monk for striking another 
monk, the amount being graded according as the blow is light, medium, or 
severe. 

It is Sbri that the pala was something of standard value and probably 
therefore of uniform material and dimensions. 

In a subsequent discussion of the same and other passages (Berlin Academy 


ag dk. 
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Sürungsberichte, 1936, pp. 24-80) Professor Lüders proposed to read the 
SE OSE Apna ba padi S00 to derstand phe terni wa donotm a roll of 
(Chinese) silk. 

The two Sanskrit words pata and patta are, as remarked in the St. Petersburg 
Lexicon (8.vv.), etymologicaliy distinct, but in their employment tend to 
overlap and, as written, to be confused by copyists of MSS. In general, it 
may be said, pata signifies a (woven) material, a “cloth”, whereas patia 
is primarily a shape, vis. a flat, usually rectangular, surface, often in connection 
with non-textile material, e.g. in &la-pata '' stone-slab ”, tàmra-pajta “ copper- 
plate ", latàta-pajta “ forehead envisaged as a slab ". Obviously, as a “ sheet "', 
patia could denote a shaped piece of cloth, e.g. for an Indian vestment or a 
banner. In Pali the two terms exist with the same general distinction, and the 
Vinaya (Culla, ix, 10, 1) mentions pattas as vestment “ pieces” or “ sheets ” 
of varying material, viiva, dussa, camma, and oola. The Jaina Prakrit also 
has pada and paja with distinction corresponding to that in Sanskrit. 

It is glear that the piece of silk cloth constituting a Chinese roll or bale 
would be & pagta in virtue of ita shape when unrolled ; but the roll itself, if it - 
had the alab-ahape familiar to those who visit tailors, drapers, etc., might be by 
reason of that shape a patta. Whether Professor Liiders contemplates such 
a distinction is perhaps not clear, but it will be remarked that in none of the 
numerous passages of Sanskrit literature where he finds patta signifying Chinese 
silk is there any implication of roll or bale shape or of definite dimensions. 
In the Prakrit documents the notion of a fixed quantity or value is, as he notes 
(p. 25), essential. This follows from the use as a sort of currency, a matter 
expounded by Sir A. Stein in Serindsa (p. 758, n. 39) and exemplified in the 
above cited scale of fines. 

Quite apart from philological considerations it seems certain that the 
paía's last named and their equivalents in other comparable contexts are not 
the long rolls of silk of which portions have been brought to light. In two 
instances, one of them described and discussed by Sir A. Stein in Serindia, 
pp. 701-4, with a facsimile in Pl. XX XIX—the other will be mentioned infra— 
an inked note of ownership identifies the silk as a pafa and states the length 
as 40 difht’s (an Iranian measure, dtitay-, see the edition of the documents 
(mdex), no doubt equivalent to a span); the width in the example discussed 
by Stein was 19} inches or 50 centimetres. Particulars instructive in regard 
to dimensions and value occur in two of the Chinese documents recovered 
by Stein from the limes in W. Kan-su and edited by Chavannes in Doowments 
Ohanots : 

no. 490: “ The captain of the éompany . . . has received 32 (Chinese) feet 

. of silk texture.” f 
no. 539: “A roll of silk from K‘ang-Fu in the Jén-Ch‘éng, kingdom, 
i width 2 (Chinese) feet 2 inches, length 40 feet, weight 25 (Chinese) 
ounces, value 618 pieces of money.” 
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The width of 2 (Chinese) feet 2 inches corresponds, as Stein has shown 


(Serindia, pp. 700-1), to the measured width of c. 194 inches. This width waa, 


therefore a standard, and it becomes highly probable that the length of 40 feet 
was likewise standard, and is represented by the 40 diths’s of the two insoribed 
notes of ownership. The standards would be fixed by the conditions of the 
oraft, and it is likely that the 40 feet wasa maximum. The width being obvious 
in the rolled-up form, the mention of the length will have signified that the 
roll was complete, a necessary indióation, since strips were out off for special 
purposes, so that what the captain of the company received, 32 feet, was a 
complete roll diminished by 8 feet. 

Clearly a pafa of such dimensions and value could not be of ds same kind 
as the 1-15 patas exacted from monks for minor negligences and misdemeanours. 
In quality and fabric there were, as can be seen from the indexes (s.v. silk) 
` and numerous Plates in Serindta and Innermost Asia, many and ‘wide differences, 
from elaborate designs to mere mualin and gauze: wool and cotton also were 
woven; for particulars see also Mr. F. H. Andrews’ Descriptive Catalogue of 
Antiquities, pp. 17-21. There were also, no doubt, different standard sizes ; 
that there should have been only one price, adjusted by differences in 
dimensions, would hardly have been practicable in manufacture and trade, 
more especially as it would not have precluded preferences—hence the pata’s 
of the Kharogthi documents must have been those of the commonest quality 
and ‘size, well understood from the circumstances: whether in the different 


contexts only a single type was understood, or there were differences, e.g. one - 


type in ordinary trade and law, another in monastic usage, is not evident. 

As regards the philological question it seems probable that, in case patfa 
is read, as had been done by Hoernle and Boyer (see Serindta, p. 702), the 
meaning must be that proposed by Hoernle, viz. “ piece (of cloth)”; for this 
meaning was current in Indian Buddhism long prior to any connection with 
Central Asia: “ piese” seems to be still, e.g. in “ Manchester piece-goods ”, 
& technical term in the cloth trade. The roll form was uneasential, exoept as 
signifying a normal length, so. 40 (Chinese) feet or some other. The subsequent 
Indian denotation, ** Chinese silk,” is régarded by Professor Liiders (pp. 26, 29) 
as due to an abbreviation of Cya-patta. We can now see that in the Kharosthi 
documents paka “ piece (of cloth)” has no advantage over pata “ (piece of) 
cloth”, “a cloth”; neither of them need imply that the thread was silk, 
though in the circumstance this is likely. In the case of the monasteries, at 
least, the size will have been, as in the Pali pafia, that requisite for a scarf, 
turban, or other vestment. 

In favour of paja Professor Lüders adduces (p. 24) the circumstance 
that the Kharogthi spelling, pafa, is never replaced by the form pada, as it 


might on occasion have been. In view of the moderate number and the. 


uniformity of the references to the very familiar article of currency an argument 
of that kind seems hardly at all cogent. Against pajta two aotualities oan 


- 
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be stated. The first is that the strip T. xv a.ti. 57 has in Brahmi script a note, 
deciphered by the Abbé Boyer (see the ref: supra) wherein. the spelling is pata, 
not patia, a circumstance not entirely without weight, ainoe in MAS. the Brahmi 
writes the double consonants, including #; inasmuch, however, as in Indian 
inscriptions on stone the spelling of pata “slab” was usually paja, it must 
be admitted that on the, silk slip the same form, with the meaning “ piece 
(of cloth)”, may have been intended. The second fact is that on the silk strip 
No. 34:65, found in the Lop-nor region, a Kharogthi note, deciphered by 
Professor Konow (reprint from the Stno-Swedish Hapediiton Reports, vii, 1) 
actually reads pada, rendering paita an unlikely equivalent. Professor Konow, 
indeed, would read pata, citing from the Wardak inscription (a rather remote 
source for comparison), a word which he reproduces as patsaéae ; but, inasmuch 
as (1) in that inscription several words, including amdajo = Sanskrit anda”, 
contain the same sign, previously always read with d, not t, and Professor 
Konow himself in 1929 (Kharoshthi Inscriptions, p. 170) gave pad(rhyaméae 
(12 occurrences), amdajo and gad(rv)gena ; (2) the Kharogthi documenta have 
regularly the same form (nos. 68-9 in Rapson’s “ Table of Kharogtht Letters ") 
with the value d (Rapson), and a different form (nos. 57-9) for ¢, and in Rapson’s 
Plate XIII (no. 748, N. XLV. i. 028, Obverse, 1.2) the two can be seen together 
in the phrase ua odidaeo ; (3) in Lou-lan, the region which yielded the silk 
strip, the d is again normal (e.g. in padieam, several occurrences, Rapson, 
nos. 695, 696, 699. Serindia, P]. X X XVIII. L. A. Vi, ii, 0108, L 2, PL X XXIX, 
L. A. VI. ii. 0034 = Rapson, PL XII, L 4), kodi (0034), kidama (no. 677, 
Serindia, Pl. XX XVIII, L. A. IV. ii. 2, L 0), while again the ¢ in bhataraga 
(several ocourrences), kataeo (no. 694), wa (no. 696) presents its usual diver- 
gent form, Professor Konow's altered view does not seem to arise from the 
evidence. a 
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T. — Tehran edition of the Divà&; Qor'àx quoted in the translation of R. Bell. 


$1. On Khagant 
NE of the greatest Persian posts, Afdal al-Din Ibrahim Khêganli, is still 
insufficiently known to the public. Only in 1937 was his Dwdn printed 
in Tehran, and before that date the readers had to content themselves with 
an inconvenient Indian lithograph published some seventy years ago." The 
long Mathnavi (Tuhfat al ‘Irdgayn) in which the poet describes his pilgrimage 
accomplished in 551—2/1156—7 is available only in Indian lithographs.’ 

This scarcity of editions is due to the difficulty of Khaqani’s poems, which 
bristle with rare words, unusual similes and allusions to astrology, medicine, 
theology, and history, to say nothing of the numerous hints concerning the 
happenings of the poet’s own life and time. 

Even two and three centuries after Khàqüni's death his poems caused 
embarrassment to accomplished connoisseurs of Persian letters. Daulat-ahah 
calls the ode which we propose to study bisyar mushkwW “very difficult ", 
and cuts down his quotation from it on the grounds that it “ requires a com- 
mentary " (mauguf ba-sharh) In fact, quite a number of explanations of the 
abstruse odes had to be composed for the benefit of readers, as will be seen 
from the following list :— 

1. According to Daulat-shah, Shaykh Adhari explained Kháqáni's qasida 
“on Christian matters” in his Jawāhsr al-asrar (840/1436), which is an 
abridgment of his previous work Mafatsh al-asrar (830/1427). 

2. I owe to Professor C. A. Storey the reference to the rare Sharh-+ qaga 1d-1 
Khagani, Stambul, Agafiya, ii, 1252, No. 93, due to the pen of the great poet 
Jami (a.D. 1414-1492). 6 

3. Muhammad d. Da'üd b. Muhammad b. Mabmüd ‘Alavi Sh&diyüb&dl, 
who sojourned at the court of Nasir al-Din Khilji (906-916/1500-1510), wrote 
a full commentary on forty-four qasidas of Khagani, Rien, ii, 561. 

1 Disini Khdginl-yi Shiroüei. od. ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Rasüll, Tehran, 1316, 044 pp., oontaming 
, & short introduction and a detailed index of names (pp. 045—979). The previous edition (Kullipas, 
but without the TwAfat al-‘Iragayn) was lithographed in Lucknow, 1208/1878, 2 vols., 1588 pp , 
with & commentary in the margm (see below). 

1 Ed. by Abn’ ]-Hasan, Agra, A.D. 1855, 222 pp. (with commentary) ; Lucknow, 1204/1877 ; 
several selections: Cawnpore, 1897; Lahore, 1857. IM, 

1 TadAkirat cl-shu‘ard, ed. E. G. Browne, p. 79. 
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4. The ‘Alavi Lahiji, one of the courtiers of Jahangir (1014-1037 /1605- 
1628), dedicated to him a commentary on some qasidas of Khagani, Rieu, ii, 569. 

5. "Abd al-Vahhāb b. Mahmüd al-Hasani al-Husayni al-Ma'müri, surnamed 
Ghana’i, wrote a commentary called Mahabbat-nadma some time about 1090/ 
1679, Ethé, Cat. India Office, i, col. 593. Vide infra. 

6. Qabil-Muhammad, who compiled for the Sultan of Oudh (d. A.D. 1827) 
the dictionary Haft-Quizum, wrote also the commentary Farah-afzá on ten 
qagidas of Kh&qani, Sprenger, Cat., p. 463. 

T. Rida Quli Khan (d. 1288/1871) explained the difficult verses of Khagant 
in his Msftah al-kunüz, Rieu, Supp., 221 (2). According to his own statement 
he worked independently, not having seen any of the previous commentaries. 

8. The Lucknow edition (a.m. 1294) has a running commentary possibly 
utilizing the earlier works, but at many places bearing the signature of Maulana 
Sayyid Muhammad Sadiq ‘Ali Lakhnauti (pp. 147, 687, eto.). The explanations 
` insoribed in the margin, and sometimes inside the text, are very tiring for the 
eyes. 

4 9. A commentary in Urdu entitled Hall-+ qapa’id-1 Khagant by Ahmad 
Hasan Shaukat was published in Meerut in 1906.1 

In spite of this plethora of exegeses, now and then the poet defied his 
commentators. In general, one can hardly expect Muslim commentaries 
compiled far from the field of Khaqani’s activities to be of much help in the 
particularly obscure passages and allusions (vide infra, p. 562, n. 4). 

If the poet’s countrymen had to cope with many knotty points in the Divan, 
it is obvious that, outside Persia and India, few attempts will have been made 
to assess the poetical value of Khagani. The single odes figuring in various 
readers and selections of the earlier part of the nineteenth century need not 
detain us.? 

The only European who has produced a general study of our poet is N. V. 
Khanikov (1822-1878) He began reading Khaqani with a marginal com- 
mentary at the time when he was Consul-General in Tabriz and was collecting 
material for the history of the Shirvan-shahs. His Mémoire is a valuable piece 
of research, but the Persian text of Khagani's poems which he quotes tn extenso 
must hail from some very faulty MS. Nor had Khanfkov much feeling for the 
metre. 

C. Balemann's thesis on the quatrains of Khaqani * is a careful essay with 
a full bibliography, glossary, and illustrative texts, although not carrying actual 
research beyond the findings of Khanikov. Salemann candidly confesses that 
he gave up the study of the chief source of Khaqani’s biography, namely his 


1 T do not know whether the commentary by Hasan Dihlavi (1), quoted in Tarbiyat, Düsisá- 
mandin-1 Adharbdysin, 180, 15 identical with any of the above. 

1 Beo a complete bibliography in Salemann, Chetverostishtya, pp. 18-14. 

3 Khanykoff, Lettre & M. Dorn, Tabriz, 8th-20th April, 1857, m Bull. hist. ot phil. de Ao. 
de St. P&ersbourg, xiv, No. 23, coL 858—376 (various historica] references in Khaqani, chiefly to 
the Russians);  Mémowe sur KAdcdai. 1. Étude sur la vis ot le o&raotére de Khicini, J.As., 
aout-mept., 1863, pp. 187—200. 2. Texte et traduction de quatre odes de Khá&o&sni, J. As., mars- 
avril, 1865, pp. 296—367. 


1E Sazewazs, dersepoorumis Karang, Bi. Potersbourg, 1875, 87 + 4 Y pp. 
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gagidas, after having discovered that “it was beyond my powers to understand 
them without a commentary ” 

Both H. Ethé! and E. G. Browne 1 followed Khanikov’s Mémoire. The 
conclusion of the former is that Kha&qanf'g poems, despite their forceful and 
melodious language, are characterized by an abundance of artificial jeus de 
mots and obscure hints. Browne finds still less redeeming features in Khaqani, 
whose " style is generally obscure, extremely artificial, and even pedantic ”. 
To some extent, the judgment of the two historians of Persian literature is 
difficult to gainsay, but the human and entertaining sides of Khagani’s pro- 
duction appear much more clearly in Khanlkov, who took more pains to agcer- 
tein the poot's atmosphere. 

Reoently Russian scholars of the younger generation (Yuri Marr, K. Chaykin, 
A. Boldirev) have become interested in the poet of Shirvan, and succeeded . 
in explaining a number of difficult points. Still more important is the long 
chapter on Khaqani included in the collection of literary essays by Professor 
Badi al-Zaman Khorasani: Sukhan va-Sukharmwaràn, ii/1, Tehran, 1312/1983. 
The general appreciation of Khaqani occupies pp. 300-349, and is accompanied 
(pp. 349-403) by an illustrative selection of poetry. The author considers 
Khagani one of the great masters of the Persian tongue and a first class gapida 
poet of his age. He notes the originality of his themes (ibXkar-i madamin), 
the easy overcoming of such technical difficulties as the unusual radtfs, the 
: foroe of his descriptions, the vast range of his vocabulary and learning. He 
admits, however, that by indulging in a" certain facile tendency Khágànt 
becomes artificial (as hadd-i tabt‘at birin). By assuming his readers to be a 
match (ham-té) to his learning he tends to be unintelligible. “The little 
acquaintance with the poetry of Khaqani on the part of the majority of those 
interested in literature is not due to any tortuous or obscure ideas of the poet 
or to the fact that his thoughts lie outside common comprehension. Although 
such an explanation may be accepted for some of his verses, it ia entirely untrue 
in the cases where Kh&qüni describes nature, criticizes the manners of his 
contemporaries or sings their praises, for such lines are not unfamiliar to the 
public (umum), and the ideas (kAsyalat) of Kh&q&ni are within the range of 
common thought. The reason for this aloofness and the general insufficient 
acquaintance with the d*eim lies rather in the poet’s terms and mode of 
expression, which Test on the peculiar foundations of science and taste capable 
of finding favour (only) with the Æe. Meanwhile, such learned verses are not 
appreciated by the common people, whose range of comprehension and reasoning 
is inadequate." 

Badr al-Zamén refutes the idea that many of Khaqani’s verses (up to five 
hundred !) have no meaning, but admits that the labour involved in 
their meaning is out of proportion to the result. The author has found in s 
Mathnavi a verse (ii, 3768) which seems to contain a censure of Khagani 
obscurity. Several times the poet of Shirvan compares his poetry with the 

1 Grundriss d. iras. PAL, ii, 268-5. 1 A Tat. Hin. of Persia, i, 891-5. 
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“speech of the birds ", comprehensible only to Solomon (vide infra, p. 559). 
It is tempting, therefore, to read and interpret Jalal al-Din’s verse as follows : 
“ The speech of the birds of KAdgant is but an echo; but where is the speech 
of the birds of Solomon 1 ” 1 

Badr al-Zaman greatly admires Khaqani’s talent for producing new 
combinations of words (tarki) and allusions, and calls his diwan “ a thesaurus 
of literary expressions ”. 

The essay of the ere scholar, who prides himself on being untouched 
by the all-pervading European influences, has the merit of being amply 
illustrated by apposite quotations from the immense Kulliyat. In Khāqān?s 
poems the author has discovered a mass of new facts relating to his si patrons, 
acquaintances, and rivals. 

Now that the divan is before us in a readable form one is more than ever 
struck by the wonderful mastery of the poet. Of course, the qagtda is a highly 
artificial class of poetry; but within ite framework Khagani moves with 
prodigious skill and ease. It would be a fallacy to imagine that the poems 
are only fulsome panegyrics. In many of them the poet displays a fine sense 
of nature : stars, clouds, and sun-rises, the desert, mighty streams, and the sea. 
Even in the longish git poem moving along the beaten tracks of piety there 
are some real gems :— 

natarsam 2°Gn-ki nabbash-s tabiat gir bishkafad 

ki mahtába shart‘ai-ra ba-shab kardam nigahbanash i 

“No fear for me that Nature, that body-snatoher, might ransack my tomb, 

“ For I have made the moon-hght of the Bharr'at my night-wataher." 

The reverse of praise is satire, and the stabs of Kháqáni's stiletto flash 
refreshingly throughont his dicam. In his poem reminiscent of Exegi monumen- 
tum, he calls his rivals "suburb-whores and village-boors " (gharzanan- 
barzan-and u gharchagán-s rületa), with all the glitter of queer words and angry 
alterations. At the risk of being accused. of heresy I confess that, after this 
full-blooded speech, the mellowed but emasculated vocabulary of the followers 
of Hafiz loses some of ite lustre. 

Above all the fireworks of words, metaphors, and similes the vides of 
Khaqani’s personality form the most attractive feature of his dwan. The 
human element, which is so rare in the standardised ghazals with their 
hypocritical mixture of divine and profane, is abundant in his odes, satires, 
and dirges. If he languishes in prison we see the cross-bars of the akylight 
opening on the dark sky; if he laments his wife, he finds simple and human 
words in which to describe the one who “ was my companion, nay, the memory 
of my life" 3; if he speaks of the loss of his child, one agrees with Khanlkov 

1 In the light of Badr al-Zamün's discovery R. A. Nicholson has changed his translation in 
his commentary, G.M.S., iv/7, p. 588. 

1 Muhammad ‘AH Tarbiyat, Dadwishwondin-i Adharbêyjêm, 1814/1085, pp. 120—182, also 
contains some new facts of Kh&gkor's biography. 


2 [ have recommended this verse to be engraved on the tombstone of Lady Rom, buried in 
Btambul by the aide of Bir Denison Ross. 
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that “sa douleur lui fait oublier sa science". He like travel and new 
impressions, he is vainglorious, he often gets into trouble with his patrons and 
enemies, and five of his longer poems are bitter complaints written in jail 
(vide infra, p. 361, n. 8). He isa personality and not a sanctimonious abstraction 
like so many of the worthies quoted in Persian anthologies. Even his learning 
and “ pedanticism " do not resemble in the least a metrical commentary on 
the Qor'àn or a versified treatise on sufism. The traces of his inquisitive mind 
and retentive memory give a picture of the cultural standards of his age, of 
the studies, readings, and meditations of his contemporaries. The dawan 
contains 265 geographical and 384 personal names.! Tt is a repertory meriting 
& close study on the lines of the methods applied to Dante’s text. 


| $2. Androntous Comnenus 

There is now no doubt about the identity of the patron to whom Khagani 
addressed his “ Christian" poem.! It is no less a person than the famous 
Andronicus Comnenus, whose talenta, loves, crimes, and adventures startle 
and amaze even on the colourful background of contemporary Byzantium. 

Andronicus (born ciroa A.D. 1120) was a cousin of the great Emperor Manuel 
(1143-1180), and appeared before the public eye somewhere about 1150 as 
the hero of an irregular love-affair with a princess whose sister was held in 
'& still more unhallowed union by her uncle Manuel. He twice led expeditions 
against the doughty Armenian king of Cilicia, Thoros. The results were nil 
except for the personal friendships which the gay and gallant prince easily 
contracted with neighbours, whatever their persuasion, Latin or Muslim. 
No sooner was he transferred to the Hungarian front than he plotted with the 
King of Hungary and the Emperor Frederick against his own lord Manuel. 
The latter locked him up in & tower, whence he escaped after four years, only 
to be recaptured. Not before another eight years had he a better chance. 
This time (A.D. 1165) he sought refuge with the Russian Prince Yaroslav of 
Halich. As the King of Hungary wanted Andronicus for his own designs, 
Manuel hastened to pardon his cousin and the companion of his youth, for 
whom there always remained a weak spot in his heart. In 1167 Andronicus 
distinguished himself in the battle of Zeugmine (Zemlin), where he fought 
the Hungarians, but he felt disappointed at the sudden rapprochement of Manuel 
with King Béla. For a third time Andronicus was sent to Cilicia, but, even 
though he succeeded in unhorsing the terrible Thoros, he lost the day. He 
retired to Syria, there to give full vent to his romantic vein. He first dallied 
with the Princess Philippa of Antioch, and then with his own cousin Theodora, 
the widow of the King of Jerusalem, Baldwin III. Manuel, furious at the 
thoughtless behaviour of Andronicus, sent emissaries to blind him, but the 
faithful Theodora warned him in good time; so, taking her with himself, 
Andronicus set out on a new series of adventures, which lasted some twelvb 

! Among them, Jesus Christ alone is mentioned 207 tames. 


a Khanikov wrongly took him for Isaac Comnenus, but Kunik (m Dom's Caspia, 1875, 
p. 240) corrected this mistake. 
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years (1168 1-1180). From Syria he went to Damascus, and thence, with the 
help of Nor al-Din (d. 569/1174), on to “ Persia ".! The’ lovers Stopped at 
Harran, where Theodora was delivered of a child, and passed through Mardin.* 
The farther itinerary is little known. According to Michael the Syrian the 
travellers made for Erzerum (Karin); but this is possibly a later stage of 
Andronious's peregrination, after his return from the Caucasus. There are 
some reporta that he prooeeded to Baghdad and was well received at the court. 
"This may be the source of the later references to his apostasy, which even 
nowadays appear in some hostile authors, but are entirely refuted by 
Khāqānī’s unequivocal references to him as "the glory of the Apostles " 
and “the sincere friend of the Messiah ”. The farthest point reached by the 
noble travellers was the Christian kingdom -of Iberia (Georgia). We shall 
speak separately of the activities of Andronicus in Transcaucasia, on which 
the local chronicle throws interesting light. 

After Georgia we find Andronicus on the north-eastern border of the 
Byzantine empire.‘ He is kindly received by the Turkish ruler Saltukh, the 
holder of the fief of Coloneia, (now Shabin-Qara-hisar), who had encroached 
on some parts of the neighbouring Chaldian theme (i.e. Trebizond). Saltukh 
is said to have given Andronicus a strong castle.’ 

. Apparently there is some misunderstanding in the sources concerning 
Saltukh (ZaArofyos *Saltug). This name is particular to the family of the Turco- 
man rulers of Errerum, who do not seem ever to have possessed Coloneia.* 
The agreement of the name Saltukh with the mention of Karin (= Erzerum) 
in Michael the Syrian makes it probable that Andronious visited the court 
of this small dynasty, but the definite reference to Coloneia suggests that 
Andronicus finally passed under the protection of another Turcoman dynasty, 
that of Mengüjek, whose dominions alone form a suitable geographical frame 


to the subsequent eventa. 

* Willermus Tyrensis Archiepiscopus, liber XX, oap. 2 (Eeoweil des hist. des oroisadas, i/2, 
1844, p. 043)—4 trustworthy witness of the events (d. after 1183). " Persia” m this case means 
only the area directly or indirectly dependent on the great Selyuke. = 

* Michael the Syrian, Jacobite petrierch of Antioch, died oirca 1199, vide Reoweil, Sources 
Armémennes, p. 361. . 

* Diehl, Figures Byzantines, od. 1927, ii, 86-184, whose source I have failed to trace. 

“ It is doubtful whether on his way to Ooloneia he visited Perma. Nicetas Chonista does not 
mention such a dowr, and Cinnamus apples the term “ Persian” to the Muslim 
of the Byzantine Empire. The contemporary Seljuk ruler of Persia was Aralan II (656—578/1101- 
1177). One might also consider as “ Persia ” the dominions of the powerful Ildeguxids, atabeks 
of Azarbayjan, namely of Muhammad Pahlavin.i Jahin (568—582/1172-1188). His possessions 
lay on the road from Georgia to Armenia (Erxerum, Coloneia), but Saltukh's dommuons bordered 
directly on Georgian territory m the basin of the Chorokh. 

* Nicetas, ed. Bonn, pp. 185, 294. 

* Ther history is very little known, apart from some reference sin L Athir, x, 147a (496) ; xi, 
126: in 648/1153 Baltug was defeated by the Georgians; ri, 185: in 550/1101 Saling was 
captured by the Georgians but redeemed by his daughter, wife of the ruler of Khilat (Shah 
Arman); xi, 200: in 560/1105 the Dénishmandid Yaghi-Aralan kidnapped the flanoée of the 
Saljuq QII Arslan, who was the daughter of Saltug b ‘AH b. Abu'lQlaim; mi, ii: in 
507/1201 the Seluk Rukn al-Din semed Hrxerum, which belonged to the son of al-Malik 
(li-walad al-maltk), son of Muhammad, son of Saling, and this was the end of the dynasty. 
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The chief possessions of the Mengüjekids were Erzinjàn, Coloneia (Koghünia) 
and Kamakh. They were in close relations with Trebizond. They often attacked 
the Georgians and the Byzantines. The chief representative of the family 
at the time of Andronicus was Fakhr al-Din Bahram-sh&h (orca A.D. 1155- 
1218), known as a very clever ruler, fond of learning and poetry. Nizami 
dedicated to him his Makhzan al-asrür (according to Rieu, owca 575/1179). 
He was a likely prince to befriend a noble visitor.+ 

Whether Andronicus, as asserted by some hostile sources,” really made 
incursions into Byzantine dominions and traded in captives with Muslims is 
open to doubt; but his presence on the frontier was certainly most unwelcome 
to Constantinople, and a means was found to deal him a hard blow. On Manuel’s 
instructions the ruler of Trebizond, Nicephorus Palwologus, sant men to kidnap 
Theodora. In despair at the logs of his belovéd Andronicus hastened to make 
humble submission to the emperor and appeared before him wearing a chain 
round his neck. 

Again Manuel pardoned him and assigned to him a residence at (Ensmum 
in the Polemoniac Pontus (now Üniye). Andronicus had now to wait but a 
short while before the news of the emperor’s death reached him. The new 
emperor Alexis (1180-3) was eleven years old. Andronicus took up the attitude 
of one bound by oath to his father to ward off any danger from the royal 
family. The unpopularity of the dowager empress and her favourite the 
Protosebastos Alexis served him as a pretext to strike hard at his enemies. 
In 1183 he was crowned joint emperor with Alexis. Soon after the dowager 
empress was condemned to be strangled, the decision having been counter- 
signed by her youthful son. Then the latter’s turn came, and he was strangled 
in his bed. Andronicus, still keeping his connection with Theodora, married 
the 11-year-old Agnes, who had been betrothed to Alexis. He reigned indepen- 
dently from 1183 to 1185, and the people welcomed his advent, as the two 
acknowledged objects of his policy were the elimination of Latin influence 
and the defence of the rights of the peasants against the landowners. A statue 
represented him as a toiler in modest garments and with a scythe in his hand. 
However, the terrorism of his old age was indiscriminate. His enemies exploited 
his excesses and executions. On llth September, 1185,°a mutiny broke out 
in the capital. Andronicus prepared to flee by sea to the Crimea, but the 
stormy sea threw him back on to the coast. He was caught and hanged in 
the circus.* Thus ended the reign which might have saved and regenerated the 


1 Beo Houtama, Mengudjak in N.I. Important facts on the dynasty are quoted by van 
Berchem and Hall Edhom m Corpus insor. arab., bi, pp. 90-108. 

* Omnamus, vi, p. 251, and various Western European chronicles. How wild were the 
rumours circulating in the West may be mstanoed by the fantastico confusion rn the report on the 
affairs in Constantinople which reached Ibn Jubayr during his sojourn in Sicily m January, 1185, 
Rikla, ed. Gibb Memorial, pp. 330-340 (tr. Schiepperelli, pp. 886-9 and 387). 

* Lebeau, Hist. du Bas-Bmpire, 1894, xvi, oh. 80-91; Gibbon, oh. xlvii ; Bréhier, sub verbo, 
in Baudrillart, Dict. d'histoire . . . ecclásiastique, ti, 1914, coL 1776-1182; A. Vasiliev, History 
of the Byzantine Bmpire, Madison, 1029, li, 13-17, 88-05. 
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exhausted Empire had not Andronicus “ lacked perhaps a little moral sense ” 
(Diehl). 
§ 3. Andronicus in Georgia and Shirvan 

For a Byzantine prince Georgia had the natural attraction of a Christian 
and hospitable kingdom. There are also reasons to think that Andronicus had 
some particular links with King Giorgi III (1166-1184). The Trebizond ' 
chroniole of Michael Panaretus definitely affirms that the founder of the 
Trebizond Empire, Alexius, who was a grandson of Andronicus, was set on the 
throne with the help of his paternal aunt (mpós varpós Bela), Queen Thamar 
(1184-1213), who succeeded her father Giorgi III. Thus some connection 
between the Comnenes and the Georgian Bagratids had been a well-known faot, 
but their actual link has been difficult to ascertain. Quite recently a Georgian 
scholar ! haa given a new interpretation to the passage of the official chronicle 
describing the arrival of Andronicus in Georgia “with a wife of dazzling 
countenance and with beautiful children”. The latter are said.to be “ the 
sister's sons”, and the new suggestion is that this indication of parentage 
refers not to Andronicus but to Giorgi. Consequently it appears that the first 
wife of Andronicus was Giorgi’s sister. He must have married her circa 1144, 
and she gave birth to Manuel, the father of the first emperor of Trebisond. 
She probably died before Andronicus started on his adventures in Syria, for 
otherwise Giorgi “ would hardly have shown so much kindness to his brother- 
in-law” being accompanied by Theodora. In the words of the chroniole 2 
the king of Georgia gave him “as many towns and castles as he needed and 
assigned to him a residence in the neighbourhood of his own in Kakhetia, and 
opposite that of Aghsarthan, king of Shirvan ". This Muslim ruler's mother 
was the Georgian Princess Thamar, King Giorgi’s aunt, and the cousins, 
Christian and Muslim, lived on excellent terms. Being preased by the Khazars (1) 
of Darband, Aghsartan appealed to Giorgi for help. Giorgi raised a considerable 
army and, taking Andronicus with him, raided the region “of Muakir and 
Sharabam ” and took the town Shaburan.* Under its walls Andronicus, by 
hik behaviour, merited the approval of the whole army. The town waa restored 
by Giorgi to Aghsartan. 

As suggested by Pakhomov,* the invasion of Shirvan, which Andronicus 
helped to repel, was initiated by the ruler of Darband, Bek-Bars b. Muzaffar. 

1 Prince Cyril Toumanoff, “On the relationship between the founder of the Empire of 
Trebizond and the Georgian queen Thamar," Speculum, 1040, xv, 209-312. 

* Broaeot, His. da la Géorgie, i, 896. 

* Muskir = Mushkur; Sheburan == Shiberin and Sharabam e Sharvin (t). Several of 
Khígün!s verses suggest that in his time Shirvan was oaled Sharwin. For example, T. 71 
(already noticed by H. Hasan): “Do not blame Sharviin, for Kh&g&n! is from the town whose 
name begins with skar [sharr " evil ']| Why should you blame a town for the two letters with 
whioh shar’ (‘religous law | begms sni baskar [' humanity "| ends,” eto. Cf also T. 406: 
“ Shar-vim has become Shir-van [' place of Hons"), nay, SAaraf-wis [' place of honour"), for 
metaphorically it has assumed the aspect of Baghdad and Egypt, thanks to the (canal of) 
Khayr-vàün," of. T. 263 and 275. 

10 Derteadskbom Esiazhestve XII-XIII w, Baku, 1980. 
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The emancipation of Darband had taken place under his grandfather Sayf 
al-Din Muhammad b. Khalifa al-Sulami,! and already in A.D. 1124 the Georgian 
King David led an army against Darband in support of the rights of the 
Shirvan-shahs. Pakhomov thinks that Shabaran (originally the north-eastern 
part of Shirvan on the eastern slope of the Shirvan range) was i under 


. the amirs of Darband. 


Bek-Bars's levy must have had a composite character, for in the odes! 
describing the viotory over the invaders Khagüni speaks of “Riis and Alan 
(T. 189, 475), Rüs and Khaear (T. 185), and Rüs and the Sarir (T. 476). The 
old “ kingdom of the Throne " (Sarir) is the Avar principality in Daghestan. 
Bek-Bars’s appeal to these valiant mountaineers was natural. The Iranian 
Alans occupied in the North Caucasus a much larger area than their present-day 
descendanta, the Ossets. It is unexpected to find the Khazar mentioned towards 
the end of the twelfth century. Some Khazars may have survived in the 
mountains, but it is more likely that their name was applied by Khaqani to 
their successors in the steppes, the Qipchag (Polovtai, Comans), who were at 
this period active along the whole Caucasian front. At an earlier time the 
term Rüs? would have referred to Norsemen; but towards a.p. 1178 they 
were very much mixed with Slavs. The initiative of Bek-Bars was independent 
of Kiev, and he must have used bands of free-lanoes (6pommmEx) who were 
roaming in the south, as a prototype of the future Cossacks. Khaqani’s odes 
would suggest that the invasion was twofold: by land and by sea, the lgtter 
being the contribution of the Ris. Khaqani (T. 36) claims the destruction of 
seventy-three Russian ships, and names Jasira-yi Rüynüs (“the Madder 
Island ”) and Lanbaran as the scene of the operations against the Riis (T. 406). 
The island is supposed to be the present-day Sara, to the south of the old estuary 
of the Kur. Lanbaran lies far upstream on the Kur (south of Barda‘s). If 
Khāqānī is correct, the Russian seamen seem to have operated in the direction 
of the much earlier Russian raid of 332/942.¢ 

The years of Andronicus’s arrival in Georgia and of the expedition to 
Shabaran are known only approximately. All we can say is that he and Theodora 
could not have reached Giorgi’s court before A.D. 1170.5 The cautious Kunik 
(Dorn, Caspia, p. 240) placed the Russian attack on Shirvan “ provisionally ” 
in A.D. 1176, or “ possibly” in a.p. 1178. 

Another hint at the chronology of the events has been made by Professor : 
*K. Chaykin.* This scholar, an expert on the Persian poetry before A.D. 1200, 
has found in Khàgàni's divàn several references to an event which caused 


1 Mentioned in Abu-Hamid al-Ghambti, Jour. As., 1925, No. 1, p. 85. 

3 Studied by Khanikov in Md. As., ili, 1853. 

3 They particularly interested the older generation of Russian scholars ; see Dorn, Caspia. 
Über dee Binfalis der Russen, 1875. 

4 On the geographical background see the Huddd al-‘dlam, pp. $98-411. Of. Minorsky, 
Ras in MJ. 

5 Such is also the view of Toumanoff, los. cit., 310. 

* Khagani, Nizomi, Rustaveli, fasc. 1, ed. by the Academy of Sciences of the U.BSR., 1985. 
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much anxiety to his contemporaries. The astronomers had predioted the 
conjunction of the seven planete in the sign of Libra, which, in the opinion 
of some of them, was to be acoompanied by a devastating hurricane. One 
remembers the blow dealt to the reputation of the great poet but unlucky 
astrologer, Anvari, when this prediction proved false, and on the fatal day there 
was not wind enough for winnowing (Browne, ii, 368). 

According both to the historians and to the computations of the 
astronomer Dobronravin, the conjunction of the planets took place on 
29 Jamadi II 582/16 September, 1186. In five of his odes Khagani refers to 
the expected evant as due to happen in another 32, 30, 18, 6, and 2 years. 
Consequently the third of them was written in A.H 582 — 18 = 669 (aD. 
1173-4). This long strophio poem (T. 485—494) was dedicated to Akhsatén, 
as it seams, on the eve of Khaqani’s second pilgrimage, which he accomplished 
< in 569 or 570. Chaykin insists on the “lowly and repentant tone” of the 
seventh strophe, in which the poet renounces all opposition to fate and pledges 
his mouth to silence, not without some malice: “ Solomon is no more there 
to listen to the secrets of the birds; so, in front of the demons, I close my 
mouth.” Chaykin connecte this ode with Khaqant’s liberation from the jail 
into which he had been thrown for his previous attempt to leave Shirvan 
without permission. Buch a hypothesis is very tempting psychologically,’ 
and we can now fix pretty closely the date of his imprisonment, during which 
Shabaran was recaptured. The probable year of the expedition must be oiroa 
A.H. 669, ie. in the early part of A.D. 1174 or perhaps in the later part of 
A.D. 1173, as already guessed by Kunik.* : 

The date and the cause of Andronicus's departure from Georgia remain 
obscure. Perhaps Manuel made representations to Giorgi and requested him 
not to harbour his enemy. Maybe some new facta on the first marriage of 
Andronicus came to light and disturbed Giorgi’s peace of mind. Knowing the 
character of Andronicus, one might even suppose that, despite the presence 
of Theodora, he got into some new trouble with Georgian beauties.” But ail 
these guesses are not supported by any evidence. 


$ 4. The Shirvan-shah Akhsatüm and Khagent 
The Aysarian of the Georgian Chronicle is known in Muslim sources and 
in his own inscription (of 583/1187) as Akhsstan b. Minüchihr. The dates , 
of his reign are uncertain (began to rule osroa 544/1149, died cirea 583/1187, 


1 Another ode, dated six years before the expected conjunction of planeta (Le. in 676/1180—1), 
is dedicated to the atabek of Axarbayj&n Qixil.Arslan. In Cheykin’s opinion, after his return 
from the second pilgrimage Khigini settled down in Tabris and never revisited his birthplace 
Shirvan, but this view is contradicted by tho facta quoted in Bad?" al-Za&m&n, il, 335. — 

3 I soe that Chaykin proposed to study the dating of the gapida dedicated to Andronicus 
in faso. ii of Khagani, Nisams and Rusthavels, but I do not know whether he has carried out this 
intention. 

3 The Georgian princes Ándronikashvili claim descent from Andronicus. I do not know 
whether they consider themselves as issued of the first marriage of Andronicus (wide evpro, 
p. 557) or of some other connection. i ' 
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or rather some time before 600/1203).! The name Akhsatan does not occur in 
any other part of the Muslim world, and it is surely only an abbreviation of 
the foreign Aghsartan, which in its complete form sounded inauspicious 
(saratan meaning in Arabic “ a scorpion, a cancer "). The origin of the strange 
name should be sought in the Georgian background of the prince’s mother 
Thamar.” In fact the name Aysartan was known among the rulers of Kakhetia 
(north-eastern Georgia) in the eleventh to twelfth century. Even in Georgian 
the name is foreign and I think it is connected with the North Caucasian 
epics. The name Zapfavos appears already in the Greeco-Iranian inscriptions 
of the north coast of the Black Sea. In Ossetio dysar or dysart means “ might ”. 
According to the stories devoted to the local heroes (Nart), there were two clans 
in the Great Nartia: Aysar and Aysartak. The connections of Georgia with 
the Northern Caucasus were manifold. The second husband of Queen Thamar 
(1184-1212) was an Osset. Ossét nurses must have been as prized in Georgian 
houses as they were in far-off Muscovy (sc:us). One might even assume that 
it was through nurseries that North Cancasian mythology influenced both 
Georgian onomastics and Russian folklore.§ 

Akhsatan was the chief patron of Khaqani, who dedicated twenty-three 
of his odes to him, and several others to his wife ‘Igmat al-Din. In a poem 
addressed to Mintichihr (T. 603) Khaqani refers to his twenty years’ faithful 
service,’ and complains of his patron's son (kAalaf), who “ tore the clothes of 
my glory so that it is past hope to patch them up ”. Minüchihr had four sons ; 
but should Akhsatan have been the offender, this fact might acoount for some 
later complications. In the long ode inscribed to the ruler of Darband Sayf 
al-Din Muzaffar (L. 343, T. 187), the poet says :— 

Pàr-am ba-Makka didi astida-dil ohu Ka‘ba.... 

Imsal bin ks raftam ri Makka-yi makirim 

“ Last year thou sawest me with reposed heart at Mekka . 
“ This year see that I have gone to tho Mekka of largesse.” 

As the raid carried out by the Darband army on Shirvan took place 
under the successor of Sayf al-Din, and as Khāqānī visited Mekka for the 
second time after this expedition, it is clear that the ode was composed one 
year after the first pilgrimage, i.e. in 552/1157. In the ode he requests his 
patron to remember “ what endless darkness I saw in the dungeon of the evil 

1 Boo a detailed analysis of the very shaky chronology of the Shirvin-shihs in HAdi Hasan, 
Palaki-s Shirwant, 1929, pp. 12 and 82. The author has carefully studied the Russian literature 
on the subject. 

1 After the death of her husband, Minfichfhr, she retired to a convent in Georgia. 

* Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, p. 12. 

4 V. Miller, Grundriss d. Iran. Philol., “ Die Sprache d. Osseten,” p. 6; V. Miller-Freiman, 
Oseimakiy slovar, 1, 242; G. A. Dxagurov, Pamuainiki narod. iworch. Osetin, faso. ii, Vladikavkax, 
1927, p. 8 (I was able to consult the latter through the kindness of H. W. Bailey). 

* Minorsky, “ L'épopée persane et la littérature populaire russe," m Hastra-yi Firdausi, 
Tebran, 1044, 48-57. 


* If Eh&qün! was born oirca A.D. 1120, his “service” might have begun only about 1140. 
This would indicate that towards 655/1160 Minüchihr was still ruling. 
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of Shirvan (dar chah-+ sharr-i Shirvan) " and to draw to him a golden rope to 
bring him out from the jail. The verse points to the early beginning of Khaqant’s 
misfortunes. Two of the jail-poems are dedicated to Andronicus; and at the 
time of Andronicus’s visit to Shirvan (i.e. after A.D. 1170) Khàqàni was in jail. 
According to Daulat-sh&h the cause of this misfortune was Kháqàni's flight 
from his master’s court to Baylaqàn.! He was caught by the king's henchmen 
and spent seven months in jail in Shabaràn. One would be inclined to believe 
this ciroumstential report were there not some difficulty about Shabaran, 
which, as we know, was reconquered by Akhsatan only with the help of his 
Christian allies. The ode bears no trace of the reconquest of Shabaran, an 
event which loomed large in the local life. It is more probable that Khagani 
was detained in Shamakhi, or in Baku, whither according to Khanikov the 
residence was temporarily transferred.* 

Five of Khaqani's poems ? describe his sufferings in jail, and definitely 
such punishment struck him more than once, but the two Aabsiya dedicated 
to Andronicus seem to refer to the same term of imprisonment, despite 
their differenoe of tone. 

The celebrated poem which forms the subject of the present article is 
remarkable for its sarcastic note. Under cover of the obeisance paid to the 
Christian ruler, Khaqànt writes with his tongue in his cheek. Purely in theory 
he explores the possibilities of a career as a Christian monk, to proclaim at 
the end his fidelity to Islam, in which he was born. The various episodes of 
his imaginary rise to high distinction in the Byzantine hierarchy are undisguised 
gibes at Christian superstitions (vv. 56, 58). One feels that in addressing 
' Andronicus the poet wants to attract the attention of his own master the 
Shirvan-shah. He carefully enumerates the rival Islamic potentates whose 
help he does not accept (vv. 24-5), and gives rein to his fantasy only supposing 
that “ Muslims refuse justice to him " (v. 27). While he compares himself to 
Bizhan thrown into a dungeon, he complains of the indifference of Kay- 
Khusrau (v. 11) enthroned high above. No one would be mistaken about the 
bearer of this Iranian title suddenly emerging from amidst references to Jesus, 
Mary, and the Antichrist. ` 

The poem could have been dedicated to Andronicus on the assumption 

1 South of the present-day Shusha ; see Minorsky, Hifin in M.I. (Supplement). 

2 Khanikov, Mél As., 1i, 117; Pakhomov, Kraikiy burs iorn Arzerbayjoma, Baku, 1028, 
p. 16. Cf Hadi Hasan’s criticism, Falaki, p. 85. In any case the rise of Baku results from 
Kh&g&nTs ode dedicated to Akhsat&in (T. 34) : “ owing to his blessings Baku resembles nowadays 
the Bist&m of Khivarin (Khorasan ?); owing to his existence Baku collects tribute from Khazr&n, 
Rayy, and Zirih-garin.” The latter is the famous Kubachi in Daghestan; Khaxrün = “ the 
Khazars", or perhaps the canton now oaled Khazri (north of Baku). “Rayy” ıs a puxxle, 
unless Khigin! means that Akhsatin established rights on some dependency of the Seljuks of 
Eayy (t). At the period in question, Shirvan leant upon Georgia, whereas Darband sought help 
from the Selfuks. . 

* The poems beginning: Jalak kath-rowiar-ast ox khatj-i tarsi (T. 19); rikat ax rak-i dil 
chanan bar-khast (T. 17) ; har pubb pay-i pabr ba-daman dar-decram (T. 244); risam furd shud 
as gham ham ghom-khert nadáram (T. 272); gubb-dam chën kalla bondad GA-+ ddd-isi-yi man 
(T. 327). 
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that the noble guest would be duped by the sound of the familiar names and 
terms, but be unable to grasp the subtleties of Persian rhetoric. It is a matter 
of course that Andronicus knew no Persian, although he may have had some 
smattering of Turkish. The relations between the Byzantines and the Seljuks 
of Konia were multifarious. At one time the father of Andronicus, Isaac 
Comnenus, sought refuge in Konia. His eldest son John, Andronicus’s own 
brother (born circa 1154), fled to the Seljuk capital, became a Muslim, and 
married the daughter of Sultan Mas‘tid Qtlij Arslan, who bore him a son called 
Sulayman-shaih.t Andronicus himself in his youth was captured by the Turks 
as he was travelling home across Asia Minor after the death of his father." 

The second habstya has not been noticed until now, for only in the Tehran 
edition (T. 272-8) is it endorsed as dedicated to ‘Azim al-Rüm, Mukhhis al-Masth 
‘Tez al-Daula (i.e. Andronicus). In the Lucknow edition, i, 535, it is desoribed 
as addressed to “the throne of Mahmüd-sh&h ". This is an entirely arbitrary 
attribution based on the metaphor (v. 18) : “ (a king) high-minded like Mahmüd 
(of Ghazna) has come and I am his slave Ayas, for I can find no better customer 
of knowledge from all around his kingdom." Moreover, instead of the '' sincere 
friend of the Messiah (Mukhlis al-Mastha)”’ to whom the poet appeals in the 
new edition (v. 10), the Lucknow text has “‘ the hero of Iran (pahlavan-4 Iran)”. 

The longish ode contains 72 verses divided into two matla‘ (of 10 and 62 
verses respectively). In the second mada‘ very many verses do not scan, and 
as the result of these metric disturbances the text does not make good sense. 
Some confusion in the ode might suggest at first sight that two odes have been 
amalgamated by a negligent scribe; but such an explanation is unlikely in 
view of the absence of repetitions in the difficult rhyme running throughout 
the poem (ra nadéram). One might also ask whether the ode has not been 
re-dedicated ; but the objection to this surmise would be that the ode bears 
definite traces of being intended for a Christian, and even in the Lucknow 
text nothing has been done to obscure this characteristic. Therefore the most 
likely explanation of some inconsistencies in the ode would be that from the 
beginning the ode had in view two patrons? 

If then from the obviously “Christian” part of the ode (T. verses 10, 
28-38, 58, 67, 72) we try to build & bridge to some other patron connected 
with Andronicus, we have to consider the titles of the patron described (vv. 45-8) 
as marzuban-+ kishvar Bahramsyan ba-hasbat and pahlavan+ mulkat Davidian 
ba-gouhar. The title marzubén points to some prince on the periphery of the 
Jalamic dominions. The origin of the patron going up to Bahram and David 
is the chief difficulty. { The obvious candidate for the descent from David 
(David) would be the king of Georgia, for the Bagratid dynasty * boasted 

1 Nicetas, in Manuel, 1, $ 2, (72), ed. Migne, p. 383. Cf. Du Cange, Historia Bysontwa, i, 189. 

* Nicetas, jn Manuel, i, 1 (68), ed. Migne, 379. 

$3 T. 127: in the ode dedicated to Sayf al-Din, commander of Shamakh!, his lord Akhsat&in 


receives his share of eulogy. 
4 The commentator in L., 278 (bottom), took the ''Baqratiykn " for descendants of 


Hippocrates ! 
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of haying issued from the Jewish prophet. In the closely following verse 47 
Khagani says: “ thanks to thy magnanimity (himmat) I see Shirvàn like unto 
Baghdad and Egypt; therefore I do not consider the Nile and the Tigris 
even as dried-up river-beda (farghar) in comparison with (the largesse flowing 
from) thy hand.” The hint at Bhirvàn might be taken for a reference to 
Giorgi III's help in liberating Akhsatan’s kingdom. One might then consider 
the ode as addressed jointly 1 to Andronicus and Giorgi, before the Byzantine 
prince left Georgia. The point which remains unsolved is the connection of 
the patron with Bahram (Bahramiyan ba-hasbat), unless we take Aasbai for 
“personal nobility ”, and interpret the eulogy as “ Bahramian in thy noble 
character ”. 

Another not entirely satisfactory interpretation of the address would 
be to connect it with the Mengüjekid prince to whose court Andronicus seems 
to have migrated after Georgia (vide supra, p. 556). His name was Fakhr 
al-Din Bahrám-sh&h, and both his father and his son were called ‘Ala al-Din 
Daeüd. These rather uncommon names being attested in a family may have 
tempted some unscrupulous genealogist (nassaba) to imagine a noble pedigree 
for the descendants of-the Turcoman Mengtijek.? In this connection one should 
discuss another curious point. Some MSS. in the heading of the ode describe 
the patron as Tahamian Pahlavan-+ Iran. This is surely a combination based 
on vv. 10 and 16. As already mentioned, PaAlavan-t Iran is the variant of 
the Lucknow edition for Mukhlis al-Masiha. This may be a pure interpolation 
of the scribe. Tahamian (‘‘ strong-bodied ") has been taken from the verse 
running as follows : “ Shirvan is a mirage of bewilderment (sarab-s vahshat), 
and like the thirsty Bizhan I have no drinking-place except at Tahamtan’s 
court.” Here Tahamtan, the usual epithet of Rustam, is a counterpart of 
Bizhan, who was freed by that famous hero.‘ ) [Bee Addendum, p. 578.] 

After this long digression we come to the contents of the “ Christian ode 
No. 2". Possibly the effect of the first ode was lost on the “ Kay-Khusran ”’, 
and the new ode is unreservedly deferential towards his patron. Khagani is 
crestfallen: “I was once a peacock in the pleasdunces of the kings; to-day 


1 The ode could hardly have been addressed to Giorgi alone, in view of the numerous references 
to Byzantium (Rëm), Cæsar (qaysar), eto. | 

3 In faot, Mengujek may have been called D&vüd! if he was a slave of Ohaghrt-bek Divild, 
whose son Alp Arslan gave to him the fief of Erxmjan. 

a This title cannot be equivalent to the PuAlaenw-i jakdn, which Khiigin! correctly gives to 
Muhammad b. Iidigux, atabak of Axarbayjan (T. 575). 

* (It would be too far-fetched to imagme on the part of the poet a further reference to the ' 
petron’s name. Tahamtan as a personal name is of course known in Ghazna, Ormus, Fars, and 
Luristen. Curiously enough, e couple of centuries after Bahrüm-sh&h, tho ruler of Erxinjan was 
called Tahar-tan: see Zafar-nima, i, 257 (under 802/1809). Thomas of Metzoph, ir Néve, 
Nixposé des guarres de Tamerlan, Brussels, 1860, p. 59, calla him T"ak'raf'as. In the Hasm-w-baem, 
ed. Kopruln, 243 (oirca 788/1881) the prince appears under the arabiahed name of Muiahharian, 
but I feel strongly that Tahar-tan is likely to be e vulgar form of Tahomian. Nothing is known 
about the connection of this amir with the Mengujekids; but evan the appearance of such 
a name in Erxinjan might be an indirect but curious hint in favour of our second surmise, which 
otherwise is loea satisfactory than the hypothesis about King Giorgi} 
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my (ugly) feet remain but my plumage is gone” (v. 69). This time again the 
phantoms of Jesus and Mary, “ Nestorius, Jacob, and Malka,” the Patriarch 
and the Catholicos, are evoked, but without any pricks and sneers. With 
a delicate hint at the miracle of the child-Jesus, the poet says: "I am thy 
bird, order it to fly, for my crop (zaghar) is made but for thy lawful grain " 
(v. 67). This time no travesty about the wish to visit Constantinople, but 
only “the heart’s desire for 'Iráq, Mekka, and the hajj” (v. 68). And to 
conclude: “Thou art a friend, so let God and the Messiah befriend thee, 
for I have no better protection than thy eye of contentment” (v. 72). 

If the long ode No. 1 was composed soon after Andronicus stepped on to 
the soil of Shirvan, and before the opening of the military operations, the second 
ode'seems to echo the success of the expedition for the reconquest of Shabaran. 
recorded in the Georgian Chronicle. If not actually in jail, the poet was 
apparently still detained in Shirvan: “I am the detainee of thy citadel, not 
the prisoner of Shirvan " (v. 79). The situation seams to be just the reverse 
of the statement | ` 

In conclusion we should mention a third poem, consisting of eleven verses, 
which in the Lucknow edition (L. 733) is printed without the name of the 
mamdüh, and appears in the new edition (T. 782) under the heading: “ Praise 
to ‘Irz al-Daula.”’ The ode is colourless and devoid of any references to Christian 
religion. The patron must be a person of consequence: “ Should his pearl- 
scattering hand grip his shining sword, it will bring the Eagle of the Heaven 
(Aquila) as & guest to the banquet of the Sword.” The patron is definitely not 
in Shirvan: “Let him instruct the wind to bring from his court (dargah) 
to Shirvan a collyrium for the eyes of Khaqani (ie. a present).” The poet 
informs the patron that in a short time “ the servant of his court " will bring 
him a crown from Baghdad and an allowance (sar bahr 1) from Isfahan,’ 
adding, however, that by doing so a crown will be placed on the head of the 
(Seljuk) Sultan himself. 

All one can gather from the poem is that Khaqani is on the eve of a journey 
to 'Ir&q, and that he is hoping for a subvention, for which he, on his part, 
is ready to put in a word at high places. On the whole, nothing in the text of the 
ode authenticates its dedication to ‘Izz al-Daula, especially if by the latter 
Andronicus is meant. The poem seems to bé contemporary with the valedictory 
ode to Akhsatan analysed by Chaykin (vide supra, p. 559), and may reflect 
the resigned mood of the post on the morrow of his release from prison. 

§ 5. The “ Ohristan” Ode 

For the explanation of this long ode (L. 271-8; T. 19-25) I was only 
able in the present circumstances to draw upon & manuscript commentary 

1 Except for one mrepresmbly Kh&gün!ian verse: “I shall seek your contentment, even 
though I seek no fortune. I possess a Messiah, although I have not tho aas's hoof,” with reference 
to a relic (the hoof of Jesus's ass) exploited by an unscrupulous monk. Vide infra our oom- 
mentary on v. 58. 

* Igakan in the text is dubious, but it is suitable as indicatang the remdence af the Seljuk 
Sultan. 
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(Camb. Univ. Library, No. 250, fol. 34b-87b),1 and the commentary in the 
Lucknow edition, both inadequate: the former is too brief and the latter 
diffuse and often misleading. Khanikov had at his disposal some Persian 
commentary (according to Salemann, (hana), but he used it critically. 
Much more than to the written tradition I owe to the advice of my learned 
friends Professor Muhammad Qazvini (in Paris, 1935) and HLE. S. H. Taqizadeh, 
two worthy representatives of true Persian scholarship. 

A short survey of the contents of the ode will be useful for following its plan. 

The poet complains of the anti-Christian treatment meted out to him by 
fate (vv. 1-5). He protests against his sufferings in jail (vv. 6-9). Neither 
Christ nor the stars come to his rescue (vv. 10-13). He is guiltless (vv. 14-21), 
and seeks no help from other kings (vv. 22-6). If Muslims are unjust to him, 
shall he, God forbid, desert Islam ? (v. 27). This, after his punctual observance 
of the prescribed practices (vv. 28-32) 1 But since his enemies are threatening 
him, shall he escape from them to Christian lands and adopt Christian rites 
in the hope of rising high in the Christian hierarchy (vv. 33-59), and of explaining 
the mysteries of the Christian creed (vv. 60-4)? He might even disclose to 
the Cæsar the arcana of Zoroastrianism, mixed with some other exotio teachings 
(vv. 65-70). But enough of such Satanic thoughts (vv. 71-4). No need to 
travel far when the Byzantine prince is here (vv. 75-6). By all the sacred 
things of Christianity (vv. 77-86) and by the astrological omens (vv. 87-8), 
the poet beseeches the noble guest to obtain for him his master’s permission 
to visit Jerusalem (v. 89), and winds up by praising the rosary of his own 
verses. 

Almost every verse of the ode is intended to be a hint at some Christian 
dogma or practice, and the question arises as to the origin of Kh&qüni's informa- 
tion. A detailed analysis will be given in the commentary, while here we shall 
indicate the main sources of his imagery :— 

1. The Qor’an, and especially the stiras bearing on Mary and the birth 
of Jesus (in, 37-42; xix, 16-85, etc.), with the additional explanations found 
in the commentaries. As examples of such quotations and hinta we may cite 
vv. 18, 14, 15, 20, 60-3. 

2. The particular Muslim-Christian lore going back to the Christian 
apocrypha and legends, such as the story of the needle which hampered Jesus’s 
ascent to heaven (vv. 3-5); that of Jesus dwelling in the Fourth Heaven next 
to the Bun (v. 12), eto 

8. Bome pointe look as if they were based on the direct intercourse of 
Khagani with representatives of the Christian religion, and more especially 
Nestorians. Here belong the references to the attack of the enemies on Jesus 
(v. 32), the Syriac commentaries (v. 39), the term *zepixom7 (v. 89); Jesus'a 
last words (v. 64), the betrayal of Judas (v. 72); the Syriac terms shalitha, 
dinh, and the names of various fasts and holidays (vv. 80, 82); the con- 


1 The attribution of this MS. to Ghani’! in E. G. Browne’s Catalogue is not certain, unless 
rt ıs only a short extract from the original. 
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cordanoes of dates (v. 85), eto. It is very improbable that Khaqan!’s mother, 
& Nestorian slave-girl converted to Islam,! could have contributed much to 
her son's knowledge of Christian arcana. It is safer to assume that this part 
of his information was derived not from direct intercourse with Christians 
but from some Islamic magalat describing the Christian religion. The most 
useful illustration of his allusions is found in Bir&üni's Chronology, based (at 
least partly) on the report of a Muslim traveller to Constantinople (Abu’l-Husayn 
al-Ahwazi). The latter described the full eccleaiastio and administrative 
hierarchy of the Greeks. Khêganis mysterious Turstgos must have been a 
misreading of some similar book. 

4. The external rites and paraphernalia of the Christians may have been 
observed by the poet personally: the candelabrum, the horns blown by the 
monks, the details of the clothing of the divines and their practices of austerity. 
Ib is very likely that he visited Georgia. In an ode (T. 770) he tells the story 
of a man who lost one of his hairs in the Far West and thirty years later found 
it in the Far East, whither it had been brought by the Ocean. The poet says 
that in his case Georgia: (4bkhàáz) was the West and the court (of Shirvan) 
the sea, while his ailing body has thinned down to a hair. The burden runs thus : 
“ (Were) Khàqàni and the Khagên (on) the banks of the Kur (at) Tiflis, then 
the Kur (would) become the Oxus and Tiflis Samarqand." In another short 
epigram (T. 565) Khaqani refers to the return of the “ Shah” from Abkhàr. 
He does not explain whether he himself was in the king’s suite on that journey, 
but the nostalgic simile of the hair suggests that he had once been “in the 
West". In a quatrain (T. 926) addressed to a beauty "living in Abkhaz ” 

.he uses a Georgian word :— : 
x Az ‘ishqi sahbi muyi Rüri-ru's 
Abkhüs-mishin gashtam-u Gurji sa'i 
As bas ki biguftam-ash : mil, mü'i 
Shud twi-yi rabanam va sabün har mus 
“ From love for the cross-wise hair of a Byzantine-faoed (beauty) 
“ I became resident in Abkhis, and speaking Georgian, 
“So much I repeated : mot, mot 
“ That the pile of my tongue is gone, and each hair has become a (speaking) tongue." 


Moi is a colloquial form of modi 900 " come", as explained by Yuri 
Marr, Khagans, Nizami, Bustaveh, i, 12. No doubt Khagani had many good 
1 Of. the still obscure statements in the T'wAfat, p. 199 : * of Nestorian and Mbbedian origin, 
of Islamio and godly nature. She was born m the country of Dhtüght&b (1), the great 
"Philippos was her ancestor.... She sat on the road of the temple (miydsfd), silently 
(listening) to soroery (Aér@#).... She was brought from the Byzantine darkness; the sleve- 
trader of righteousness (1) educated her." [The term Mobadi apparently refers too family of 
Chrstian priests, The name Dhêgkiah (var. Ughtab) sounds Armenian, many Armenian place- 
names ending in tap‘ (“Alat”). The name might be restored as T'&gk(ayAb and compared with 
Tolatap' (now Teghtap), a small valley to the east of Khine. Foaylagis- kabir may be some 
Ohristian worthy. In W. Wright’s A Short History of Syriac Literature, 1804 (Russian ed., oom- 
pleted by, P. Kokovtsov, 1902), I have failed to find anything relevant] Dr. W. Henning 
suggests that the doubtful miydatü should bo read *mandatir “or monastery”. ° 
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occasions to study the habits of the Georgians and their Orthodox clergy 
(vv. 1, 6, 7, 40-8, 86). 


Complaint of imprisonment and fetiers, with a “transition” to praise the adherent 
of the creed of Jesus, the chief of Byzantium, the Qaysar 'Izs al-Daula, and to 
move him to intercede and to obtain the release of the author. 


1. More crooked than the course of the Christian soript is the course of Heaven, 
which holds me like a monk laden with chains. i 
2. Is God’s Spirit (i.e. Jesus) not in this world that the works of this enamelled 
f cupola have become so Antichristian ? 
9. My body is bent like Mary's thread (rishta), my heart is lonely like the 
needle of Jesus. 
4. I am shackled with ropes (rishta) here, as Jesus was pinned down there 
by a needle. 
5. Why (was) the needle one-eyed like Antichrist to lurk in the pocket of 
| Jesus 1 
6. Lam one whose days are clad in monks? black garments ; therefore, nightly 
like a monk I raise my voice, 
T. And with my morning horn-call I split the window cross (opening on to) 
the green roof (of the world). 
8. From my sighs that make the sea boil, the bottom of the deep has beoome 
the desert where Jesus has to make his ablutions with sand. 
9. The heavenly fathers (4ba-ys ‘ulvt) are inclement to me; therefore, like 
Jesus, I have renounced my fathers. 
10. What use to me that Luminary of Knowledge, since I am obscure, and it 
consists of shining particles 1 
11. If it is the Kay-K husrau of the portico of light, why has Bixhan fallen into 
the well of (the long night of) the Nativity 1 | 
12. What comfort to the “ bird of Jesus ” (the bat) from Jesus, the neighbour of 
the Virgin Bun ? 
13. Why doea not Jesus heal his own bird, he who can give sight to a blind 
man 1 
14. The progeny of the maiden of my nsture (Le. my poetry) is like Jesus 
speaking for the purity of His mother. 
15. (My) words bear witness to my immaculate nature, just as the palm-tree 
to Mary’s miracle. 
16. The five hundred years fróm the Prophet’s flight have not brought forward 
anyone like me; behold, my proof is not false | 
17. From this my heart, which is (pricked all over) like a honeyoomb, I shall 
bring up a clamour of the bees in their bloody fight. 
18. Let the (wick of my) oily tongue burn from the fire of =" sighs like the 
heart of the Christian candelabrum. 
19. Like a candelabrum my enemies suspend me and let me burn after ay 
have attached me with three chains. 
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. From blame I (sit) with downoast head like Mary, but my tears are aa 


pure as the breath of Jesus. 


. Like the alifs standing (upright) in the words “ we obey” (tabl) I tum 


my face and my baok on blame lob). 


. No help to me from my friends’ equity, nor dare I complain of it. 


Against the evil of the time In Deo, $n. Deo (resignaiio mea); abscessio, 
abscessto from those aloof from God. 


. I want no help from the Abbasids, nor do I wish to be bakin by the 


Beljuks. 

As this age refuses me justice, of what use to me are Arslan-Bultan and 
Boghra 4 

As there is no Joseph to save me from famine, what difference to mo 
between Benjamin and Judah ? 

As Muslims refuse justice to me, shall I, God forbid, turn sway from 
Islam f 

After acquiring my religion from the Seven Men, after the inspiration 
descended on me from the Seven Readers, 

After reciting al-Hamd (I), al-Rahman (IV), al-KaAf (XVIII) Ya-Sin 
(SXXV1), Tà-Si-Mim (XXVI), and Ta-Ha (XX), 


. After performing the prescribed timing of the pilgrimage, the circumambula- 


tion of the Ka‘ba, the lapidation (of Satan), the running between the 
two hillocks, the reciting of labbayk, and (standing at) the place of 
prayers (musala), 


. After so many “ forty-days retreats” performed in the course of thirty 


years, shall I go to observe openly the “fifty daya ” 1 


. Ihave a handful of enemies acting like Jews ; like Jesus I fear their sudden 


attack. 


. What if I fled from the Jewish oppreasion to the gate of the Monastery of 


Buküba 1 


34. What if I seek the threshold of Infidelity, and cease to seek the path of 


the religion of the Supreme Leader (Sadr) 1 


. Here is the Gate of the Abkharians ajar, there is the Byzantine sanctuary 


in readmeas. 


36. Shall I deflect my course from God's house, the Qibla, towards Jerusalem 


37. 


39. 


(Bayt al-Magdis) and the Niche of Solomon’s temple (mafrdb-+ Aqsa) 1 
After fifty years of my Islam the crose-like fetters on my feet do not 
, become me. 


. Shall I, from this dispensation, go to kiss the churoh-bell, shall I from this 


hostility gird up my loins with a tonnar (girdle) ? 
Shall I prepare a Syriac commentary on the Gospel, explore the mysteries 
of Hebrew script ? 


. (Imagine) myself at (1) Nàjurmaki and the E of Mukhran, the 


gate of the Bagratids being my place of refuge, 


51. 


52. 
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- (Imagine) me in the corner of a grotto as & horn-blower (monk) clad in 


* & cassock (chokha). 


. Amidst hard (kAdra) stones, like the Patriarch, I shall don a rug (palas), 


instead of the waved-silk (kharà) vest (sudra). 
As an ex-voto I shall suspend a cross round my neck, like that “ wood 
of the True Cross ” which they hang on the breast of a child. 


. Bhould they not show me esteem in the Abkhazian (country), I shall 


start thence on the way to Byzantium. 


. I shall open a school in the temple of Byzantium (Rib) and shall refresh 


(mujarra) the canons (Gyin) of the Metropolitan (majran). 


. Like the Son of the Water-carrier, I shall change the ridà and the taylasan 


for a zonnar and a burnus (cassock 1). 


- Before the Great Tursiqos I shall discourse on the Father and Son and the 


Holy Ghost. 


. Forsooth, in one word I shall bring forth the three hypostases out of the 


well of doubt into the open space of certainty. 


- The bishop will prefer my exegesis to that of J acob, Nestorius, and Malka, 
. I shall reveal the arcana of Divinity from (the conditions of) peerlessness ; 


I shall show the rise of Humanity from Matter. 

You will see clerics (kashish) attracted by, and eagerly embracing the 
doctrines of a learned priest (qasis) like myself. 

They will call me & second Ptolemy, nay, recognize me as the Great 
Philippus (Faylaqüs). 


. I shall send an epistle on the Trinity (thalsth (al-)-thalatha) to the Tuesday 


(thalatha) Market in Baghdad. 


54. The living and the dead will carry (the producta) of the beak of my pen 


to Constantinople as the perfume and scent of embalmment, 


55. T shall get hold of the staff of Moses and shape it into a aroas (chalipa). 


Es 


57. 


6l. 


62. 


. With the droppings of the ass of Jesus I shall stop the hæmorrhage of the 


ailing Catholicos ; 
I shall send to the khāns of Bokhara and Samarqand crowns made of its 
bridle. 


. With the tears of my eyes and my brow, I shall set the hoofs of the ass 


in gold and rubies rubeecent. 


. By way of proofs, I shall dictate a compendium of true commentary, 


upon the three hypostases and the three “mepiwromal (*farquf ) of the 
Gospels : 


. What was that breath of the Spirit, that ablution and fasting, when Mary 


was naked with only the Spirit present, 

That, while the casket of her womb was still under seal, the heart-kindling 
jewel came into being 1 : 

What was that discourse Jesus made at his birth, what was that fasting 
at the time when Mary patiently bore the insults 1 


. How Jesus made birds of clay, how he revived the body of Lazarus ? 
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64 What meaning did Jesus put into his words on the gibbet: “I wish to 


go to my Father above " 1 


65. And should the Cesar ponder over the arcana of Zoroaster, I shall enliven 


(zinda) the rites of the Zand and the Avesta. 


66. I shall explain what is Zand and what is the Fire from which Pàzand 


67. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


and Zand have been surnamed ; 
What burning coal remained of the fire into which the Beloved of God 
(Abraham) once fell in bewilderment (darvā). 


. I shall weigh the arcana of the mobad on a scale (qusias) the grain-weight 


of which will be Qustà son of Liga : 


. Why does the fly wear a turban (and) an apron and why does the locust 


put on breeches of brocade ? 


. I shall dedicate to the Cæsar works better than the Chinese Artang or 


Tangalüshà. 


. But enough, o Kh&gànt, of evil melancholy, for melancholy is suggested 


by Satan. 


. How can & bad companion (Judas) plot against Jesus; how can a bad 


varir teach Dara 1 


. Utter no such heresy, but renew the faith. Say: “I seek pardon for these 


cravings.” 


. Bay and witnese'that God is unique, exalted above my divagations. 
. What need to travel in dejection all the way down to Byzantium, when 


‘Izz al-Daula, chief of Byzantium, is here, 


. The right hand of Jesus, the glory of the- Apostles, Mary's trustee, the 


refuge of the Christians ? 


. O thou, endowed with the Messiah’s qualities, o scion of the Cæsars, verily 


I beseech thee, 


. By the Holy Ghost, the breath of the Spirit (Gabriel) and Mary, by the 


Gospel, the Apostles and the Messiah, 


. By the lawful cradle and virginal pregnancy; by the hand and the sleeve 


through which the breath passed, 


. By Jerusalem, by the '* Furthest Mosque " and the Rock, by the eucharist 


of the disciples and apostle(s) (shalikha), 


. By the bell, the zonnār, and the candelabrum, by John the Baptist (Yahya), 


by the deacon and Bahira ; 


. By Pentecost, by Epiphany (dink), by the night of the breaking of the fast 


(Easter Eve), by the Feast of the Temple, by the fasting of the 
Virgins; 

By Mary’s purity in her wedlock with Joseph, by the exemption of Jesus 
from the link of the fostal clot (‘tsha). i 

By the root, branches, and foliage of the tree whose fruit came from the 
Exalted Spirit, 

By the month of Tir, which (in fact) occurred in Naysàn, by the old palm- 
tree which then became rejuvenated, 
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86. By the clamour and wailing of the horn-blower (monk) in the monastery, 
by the irons on the limbs of the bishop, 

87. By the tathltth (triangular position) of the constellations (burt), the moon 
and the stars, by the tarbY' and tasdts of Tuesday (1), 

88. By the tathitth which constitutes the good omen for the Heaven, by the 
tarbi“ (quadrangular position) of the cross of (my) air-hole, 

89. (By all these I beseech you), ask the king of the world to grant me, per- 
mision to visit Jerusalem. 

90. For, as long as the Equator and the Axis appear as the cross of heaven, 

91. It beseems the monk in the monastery of Heraclius to use these brilliant 
verses as his (pearl) beads. 


§ 6. Commentary 

1. The reference is to Greek script running from left to right. 

2. Füh- Allah is the usual title of Jesus, to be distinguished from the Rth 
sent by God to Mary, v. 66. Dayr originally means “ a mo 

3. Mary is said to have been a deft seamstress (Kh.). It has yet to be seen 
whether the French term “ fil de la Vierge " describing autumnal spider-webs 
flying in the air is of Oriental origin. 

4. Jesus was admitted to the fourth heaven on condition of not bringing 
with him anything sharp, but his ascent was impeded by a needle, which he 
overlooked in his pocket. 

b. Dajjàl is said to be one-eyed ; see E.I. 

6. Libüs-i rahiban-piishida-riiz is ono compound, “the one whose days, eto." 

T. Cf. v. 88: bad-parvü. The poet seems to refer to the crosswise framing 
of the sky-light of his oell. 

8. Tayammum (see KJ.) is the ablution which a Muslim travelling in 
& desert substitutes for the true wud. 

9. Abü-yi ‘ula “ constellations " 

10. Judging by the following verses akhtor-s danish is the Sun. 

11. Reading with some MSS. Kay-Khusrav-t wan-i nür instead of Irān-w 
Tür of Kh. and L. Yalda is the symbol of a long and dark night. Badi compares 
with it the stature of a tall negro. Some such simile explains the indecent use 
of this loan-word in Russian, Dal, Slovar, I, 1290. Birtn!, Chronology, 292, says 
that the Messiah was born on the 25 Kanfin I (December) on a “ Thursday 
night" (meaning, on the night preceding Thursday). 

12. The -mgm Sun probably in view of al-shams being feminine im 
Arabio. 

15. Qor’an, xix, 23, 24 : The birth-pangs drove Mary to the trunk of the 
palm-tree, and she said: “ would that I had died before this." . .: Then he 
(the child) called to her from beneath her: “Grieve not; the Lord placed 
beneath thee a streamlet; shake down the trunk of the palm-tree, and it 
will let fall upon thee juicy (fruit).” Cf. Pseudo-Matthmi Evang., xx, in 
Tischendorff, Evang. Apocrypha, p. 87): Tuno infantulus lesus laeto vulto 
in sinu matris suae residens ait ad palmam : Flectere arbor et de fructibus tuis 
refice matrem meam. Et confestim ad hanc vocem inclinavit palma cacumen 
suum usque ad plantas Marise, etc. Another reference to the story is found 
in v. 85. 


| 
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16. Cf. the praise of lsfah&n, T. 362: Pansad-+ hijrat chu man nasdd 

yagana. Other examples of Khagant’s self-glorification ( fakhr) in T., p. 195 :— 

Dinam-ki s&ya-yi hagg dámad ki mi-na-därad 

Dar áftüb-gardisA gi ohu man euwkkaneor 
and the ode, p. 18, beginning 

Nis sqUim-i rukhan-rà bihiar-as man pidshd, etc. 
Our v. 16 oonfirms the fact that the expression pansad- Hijra (T. 362) 
has bnly an approximate meaning and does not indicate that Khàqànt was 
born in the year 500/1106—7 (as wrongly assumed by Kh., 145). In fact, if 
the visit of Andronicus to Shirvan took place oiroa 1173-4 (i.e. AR. 569), and 
the poet (as he suggests in v. 37) was at that time fifty years old, he must 
have been born circa 519/1125. On different grounds Chaykin is prepared to 
lower Khaqani’s birthdate still further to D28/1133-4, but I maintain my 
reasoning. 

17. Khün-alüd literally “ covered with gore ”, or rather “ fighting a bloody 
fight ”. > 

20. Qor’an, iv, 155: the Jews invented a calumny agamst Mary. 

21. One of the most imaginative similes in Khágàni. 

25. Arslan-Sultan must be the Sultan of ‘Iraq Arslan II b. Tughril (556— 
578/1161-1177), to whom Khāgānī rather inconsequentially dedicated an 
ode (T. 557). “ Boghra " apparently is used as a typical name of the so-called 
Qara ‘Whanid khans of Central Asia, of whom Khaqani speaks disparagingly, 
v. 57. 

26. Jacob’s youngest and fourth sons, Gen., xxxv, 23. Possibly derived 
from some commentary on the Qor' an. 

28-80.: Note the numbers “seven "', aa opposed to the Christian ‘ * threes ” ; 
References to the suras and the rites in Kh. Of. E.I.: Hadjdj, Musalla, eto. 

31. Possibly Lent plus the Easter week, or the Pentecost, called in Arabic 
khamsin, v. 82. As v. 37 suggests that the poet is fifty years old, his pious 
retreats must have begun at the age of 20. 

33. Dayr-+ Suküba is not among the numerous monasteries mentioned in 
Yàqüt. Sukbübiü is perhaps meant to represent the title “‘ bishop” . 

94. Sadr+ vala, the Prophet ? 

35. Abkhaz does not apply here to the original Black Sea people of this 
name (ancient “4 Bacyor), but to the Georgians, who at that time were ruled 
by the Western (so-called “ Abkhaz ") branch of the Bagratid (v. 40) dynasty ; 
af. the terminology of Mas'bid! in Murdy, ii, 69, 74. 

36. Aqsa, i.o. al-Masjid al-Aqga, the mosque built on the site of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, mentioned in the Qor'an, xvii, 1, as the place visited by the 
Prophet in the course of his “ nocturnal journey ” (sera’). 

38. Nügüs is a wooden gong serving as a bell. Zonnar, Greek: Casvapioy, . 
the distinctive belt of the 

40. Mukhran (originally Mukhnar “ oak- -grove’’) is & district between tho 
affluents of the Kur: Ksani and Aragvi. Z. D. Avalishvili suggested to me 
(12.7.1936) the identification of the “ Mukhran monastery " with the famous 
monastery of Shio-Mghvime lying on the northern bank of the Kur, some 
7 km. to the west of the ancient capital Mtakheta.: Mghvims means “ a cave ”, 
and inside the monastery there exists a grotto in which St. Shio lived; Prince 
Vakhusht’s Geography of Georgia, Russ. translation by Janashvili, 1904, p. 69. 
This detail supporta the image of v. 41. 
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41. The terms chokhà and sudra are well known, but their practical 
vestimentary meaning in the twelfth century is not clear; of. v. 45: rida, 
burnus. ' 


Man-u-Nàjurmaki means “ (henceforth) I shall be inseparable from N.” 
(Vide supra, p. 566, and cf. Anvar-+ Suhayli: man-u kumj-i viwana-ys pir-zan : 
“J shall never again quit the corner, eto.") No explanation has yet been 
suggested of Najurmakt. My first idea was to read *Bá-jarmaks and explain 
it as the name of some Syriam divine from the well-known diocese Ba-jarmaq 
(comprising Kerkuk, eto.). St. Shio, founder of the monastery, was one of the 
thirteen Syrian fathers who arrived in Georgia in the fifth or sixth century A.D., 
although he himself was from Antioch. Cf. his Via in Peradze, Die Anfange 
d. Mónohiums in Georgien, in Zeit. f. Kirchengeschichte, 1928, pp. 51-6. In 
this case, too, Z. D. Avalishvili’s suggestion appears to me now preferable : 
he connects Najurmaki with Nat‘armag-evi, the summer residence of the 
Bagratid kings in the twelfth century. It lay close to Gori (Stalin’s birth- 
place), and Vakhusht identified it with the present-day Karaleti. Khaqani 
may use Najurmaki as a name of origin (nisba), “ the one connected with N.", 
such as King Giorgi III himself; but Najurmaki may be a mere simplification 
of Nad‘armag-evr, in which case the poet wishes not to be separated from the 
pleasaunce of the Bagratids, which must have been well known at the court 
of Shirvan, vide supra, p. 566. . 

48. The reference is certainly to favdniyd “ peeonia officinalis ” on which 
see Birün!, op. cit., p. 297. The Christians maintain that the croes-like lines 
which are seen in the cut of this plant “ originated at the time when Christ 
was crucified’. Birini refutes this theory by referring to the pre-Christian 
Greek authorities quoted by Galen. He refers to the practice of attaching 
a piece of this wood to epileptics “as a symbol of the resurrection from the 
dead". Abū Mangür Muwaffaq in his Pharmacopaa, No. 126 (Germ. transl. 
by Akhundov, p. 104) confirms Khaqani by saying that pieces of pwonta are 
hung on children suffering from convulsions. 

45. Haykal-+ Rim, meaning perhaps St. Sophia. 

46. The memory of the Son of the Water-carrier must have been oom- 
paratively fresh in the time of Khaqani. Under the year 504/1110, Ibn al-Athir, 
x, 345, reports that when the preacher Yüsuf b. Àyyüb al-Hamdani came to 
Baghdad he was plied with questions by a certain Ibn al-Baqqà. The preacher 
felt an odour of heresy coming from his words and remarked that he might 
perhaps die outside the pale of Islam, “and it happened that after a short 
while Ibn al-Baqqà went to the Byzantine dominions and became Christian." 
The same story is repeated under 535/1140 on the occasion of the death of 
Yusuf b. Ayyüb, ibid., xi, 58. Taylasan is a kind of veil which like an Indian 
pagari covers the neck and the shoulders of a divine. 

4T. Tursiqüs. No such title appears in the list of Byzantine officials in 
Birüni, Chronology, 290 (tr. 284), unless it has been misread from stratégos 
(sgradhighüs), the initial af having been put on top of the sad. 

48. Note some irony about the Trinity. 

49. Here our poet’s learning has failed him signally. He wants to recall 
the founders of the three great divisions of Oriental Christianity : Jaoobite, 
Nestorian, and Melkite, but he does not realize that Melkites means only 
“ royal ” and ia not derived from the name of a founder. Birüni, op. cit., 288 : 
al-malka' yya are called thus “because the Byzantine king is of their 
persuasion ". 
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50. Arab. hayūlā, Greek dày. ` - 

51. There is no difference between kashish (Per.) and gasts (Arab.), but 
Kháq&ni seems to put more weight into the Arabic form. Note the alliterations 
kashish, kashish, kiishtsh. : 

02. Faylagüs is the well-known ancient misreading of Philippos (Arab. 
q for f)—like Nitas for Pontos. One would expect “the Great *Philippus ” 
to be some scholar ranking with Ptolemy, but no suitable bearer of the name 
appears in G. Sarton’s great Introduction to the History of Soience, i, 1927. 
On the other hand, the Muslims were acquainted with the story of the Emperor 
M. Iulius Philippus (“ the Arab "), whom Christian tradition readily considered 
as the first Christian emperor (A.D. 244—9), earlier than Constantine ; cf. Hauck, 
Realencycl. für protest. Theologis, xv, 1904, pp. 331-4. According to Mas'üdi, 
Tanbih, 133,, Fikbbus went over to Christianity “ and left the creed of the 
Babians ” ; of. Abu’l-Faraj, Mukhtasar al-duwal, ed. Pocock, 1663, 127 (tr.'80) 
= Eusebius, Hist. Eocles., vi, 34. The reference to him by Khagêni would 
appropriately convey the idea of the rise of a former non-Christian to the highest 
dignity. To this may be added that CL Ptolemy as well was sometimes 
taken by the Muslims for a member of the royal house of Egypt. Maa‘tdi, 
Tanbih, 115, gives a warning against such confusion, and some misunder- 
standing of this kind may have served as a bridge from Ptolemy to Philip. 

53. Thàlsth al-thalatha, “ the third of the three,” is the Arabic for “ Trinity ". 

54. Hanid-u ghalya müta-va ahya, “the dead and the living fetch the 
scents and perfumes," meaning that the scents are for the former and the 
perfumes for the latter. This figure of speech is called tabysn va-tafsir. 

55. Ohalipa (Syr. sltba). The verse may refer to the Christian belief recorded 
in Birini, p. 297: “the sign (Gyai) of Moses was his staff, which formed a 
straight (mustati ?) line. Now when Jesus came he threw his staff upon it, 
and a cross was formed, and thus the law of Moses was completed by the 
advent of Jesus.” 

56. Ru‘af, “ bleeding from the nose.” Jathlég, usual form for Catholicos. 
On the ass, cf. v. 58. 

DT. The hint is apparently at the barbaric horsinees of the Turkish khàns, 
who never invited Khàqàni to compose odes in their honour. 

58. Here the Christians are taken to task for what seems to be only a Muslim 
idea of them: the asa of Jesus? does not appear to play any role in Christian 
practices, but is constantly referred to in Persian prose and poetry, of. Rahat 
al-sudtir, p. 506. The simile can be illustrated by contemporary habits. 
When the caliph sent to the sultan of Ram ‘Ala al-Din Kay-Qubad a mule 
shod in gold, the sultan kissed ita hooves, see Yazijf-oghlu “Ali in Gordlevaky, 
Gosudarstoo Seljukov, p. 83. 

59. Q.rg.f or f.rg.f are explained by Persian commentators as “a book of 
the Christians”; cf. Vullers, ii, 722. The Arabic meaning of gargaf “ cold 
water, wine, small bird” and qurquf “small bird” are out of the question. 
The late Professor D. S. Margoliouth in reply to my inquiry wrote to me on 
18th June, 1936: “I would suggest that Khagànf's word is a corruption 
(rather ike Faylaqis) for the Greek word mepixorrj used by patristio writers 
for ‘ text of scripture ’, e.g. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. IIl. iv, 88: èx rwv 
mpopytixGy mepixoráw. Possibly the three texts which Khagani proposed 


1 Bee, however, above p. 568 where the poet says that his mother was descended from 
Foaylagis al-kabir. 1 Seo Matthew, xn, 1-7, eto. 
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to cite in proof of the doctrine of the Trinity were First Epistle of St. John, 
verses 6, 7, 8." The suggestion seems to be excellent. 

60-4. The circumstances of the birth of Jesus seem all to be derived from 
the Qor’an and its commentators; see the articles ‘Isa (D. B. Macdonald) 
and Maryam (Wensinck) in BI. 

60. Qor'ün, xix, 17: “ Then We sent to her our Spirit, who took for her 
the form of a human being, shapely.” The commentaries add that when Mary 
heard the tidings she put on her cloak (tarahat ‘alayha pilbabaha); Gabriel 
took her by the sleeves and breathed into the slit of her shift (akhadha bi- 
kummay-ia fa-nafakha fi jayi dir't-ha), Tabari, Tafsw, xvi, 42. Khagani’s 
ir “naked” refers to another commentary, according to which Mary had 
kah her shift into which Gabriel blew; she became pregnant when she 
put it on; see Wensinck, Hoyas uer The süra lxvi, 16, puts the story 
more orudely. 

61. Possibly a development of Qor’an, xix, 20-1. 

62. Qor'ün, xix, 27, 31: after the birth of Jesus Mary made a vow to 
fast and not to utter a word for a whole day. When her parenta asked her 
questions, she only pointed to the child, and Jesus said : “ Lo, I am the servant 
of Allah; he has bestowed on me the Book and has made me a Prophet.” 
The Nestorians observed the “ Fasting of our Lady Mary ” (gaum Mart Maryam), 
which began on the Monday following the Nestorian Annunciation (v. 85), 
and ended on Christmas Day ; cf. Birüni, op. cit., 310. 

63. On birds and reviving the dead, ni, 44 ; but Lazarus is not mentioned 
in the Qor'às. 

64. This allusion to St. John xvii, 16, 28, is not in the Qor’an, which says, 
iv, 156, that Jesus was not oruatfied, “may, Allah raised him to pees 

65-9. There is nothing on the Zoroastrians in the Qor’an, and Khêgani 
lived far from the regions where Zoroastrians were still to be found. The 
Avesta consists of original texts in the ancient language ; Zand is the Middle 
Persian commentary in Pahlavi characters; Pasand is the super-commentary 
in which the Middle Persian is transoribed in the better (Avestan) script with 
vowels. In v. 66 one would expect “ Zand and Avesta " (to form a parallel to 
v. 65). It is not clear how “ Pàxand and Zand”’ could have been surnamed 
after “ Zand and the Fire”, but v. 67 seems to support “the Erre ”, for other- 
wise the abrupt reference to Abraham is still less comprehensible. The poet 
has in view Qor’an, xxi 69, where Abraham, for his disrespect to the idols, 
is about to be burnt, but God commands the fire to give “ coolth and peace to 
Abraham ". The “ burning coal” might be flowers, to suit the popular Muslim 
interpretation. 

68. Qosté b. Lüqà, the famous Christian mathematician of Ba‘labakk, 
who lived in the second half of the ninth century A.D. ; see Bf. 

69. The relation of this folklore to Zorcastrians is obscure. j 

70. Artang is known to Muslims as the illustrated book of Mani. Its name 
has been found in Manichman writings: Ardheng. Dr. W. Henning (8th July, 
1944) tells me that the book was “a picture of the whole world". In Coptic 
texta it is called eddy. 

The Babylonian sage whom Muslim authors call Twkalüs (or Tingarūs) 
and Tankalūšā is identical with the Hellenistic scholar Teucros of Babylon, 
who lived in the beginning of our era. The compilator Rhetorius (sixth century 
A.D.) calls his work mepi rv S8exa (Slur tof Aá£ov kkAov mapd d«Aooódov 
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dyapnvet Teúrpov roð Baßvàwvlov. Already in A.D. 1648 the identity of 
Tankalūšā with Teucros was rightly claimed by Cl. Salmasius (Baumaise). 
The curious mutilation of the name is now attributed to its transmission through 
Middle Persian, the sign w standing in Pahlavi soript also for n and r, and 
| and r being expressed by one sign. See Nallino, Tracce ds opere greche gumte 
agli Arabi, in A volume... to E. G. Browne, 1922, pp. 356-363, and A. Borissov 
in Jour. As., April, 1985, pp. 300-5 (who overlooked Nallino’s excellent article). 

19. Dara (whom the Iranian tradition distinguished from his father Darab) 
was killed by his two ministers Mihyar and Janisiyar; Shah-nama, ed. Mohl, 
v, 86-8 (Tehran, vi, 1800). 

78-88. A long catalogue enumerating pell-mell (and not without some 
malice |) all that Khaqani oan imagine as sacred to the Christians. 

18. Rah al-quds (also in v. 45): this definite reference to the Holy Ghost 
is interesting, for often the Muslims confuse it with Rih-Allah (i.e. Jesus), 
and complete the Trinity by including Mary as the third hypostasis; see 
Maryam in E:I. On the other hand, Ruh alone refers to the messenger of the 
Annunciation (Gabriel) ‘‘ The sleeve” represente that slit through which 
the breath (bad “ wind") penetrated Mary:  Ba-dast-u-astin-+ bad-majra ` 
seems better than dstin-u-bad-u-mayra. 

80. Qor'ün, xvii, 1: “Glory to Him who journeyed by night with His 
servant from the Sacred Mosque (Kaba) to the Furthest Mosque (al-masjid 
al-aqgi) around which we have bestowed blessing, that We might show him 
some of Our signs.” The “ Furthest Mosque ” is supposed to refer not to the 
present-day mosque but to the site of the ancient temple of Solomon; see 
F. Buhl, al-Kuds in E.I. Al-sakhra is the rock considered as the navel of the 
world, on which the Omayyad ‘Abd al-Malik built the famous Dome; see 
J. Walker, Kubbat al-sakhra in BJ. Cf. also Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, 1890, pp. 88-151. 

The Jesuit Father Belot explains tagdis as “ consécration eucharistique ". 
Ansar “ companions ” apparently stands for “ disciples”. Shaltkha in Syriac 
is “ the apostle " (in Arab. silih); cf. Birüni, Chronology, 308, saum al-silhihin. 

81. Bahira (in Aramaio “ elected ”), or Sergius, was the Christian monk 
who foretold the prophetic mission of the child Muhammad when the latter 
visited Syria; see Wensinck in KJ. 

82. Khamsin must be the Pentecost ; cf. Birüni, op. cit., ‘td al-Bantiqusți. 
Instead of dhibh one must certainly read *dinh “Epiphany”. Layla ai-Fsir 
can be only Easter Eve.  Birüni, 302, knows that the Christian Lent lasts 
forty-eight days, beginning on a Monday and ending (für) on (the eve of) 
a Sunday. ‘Id al-haykal, the Feast of the Temple, on Sunday after Easter ; 
see Birüni, op. cit., 314. Saum al-adhara, beginning on Monday after Epiphany 
and lasting three days, was observed by the “badi and the Christian Arabs, 
in commemoration of the maidens whose fasting enabled them to escape from 
the captivity of the king of Hira; Birüni, op. cit., 314. This legend may be 
remotely connected with the story of the king of Hira, al-Mundhir, who abducted 
from Emessa 400 girls and offered them as a sacrifice to the goddess “Uzza ; 
see [Pseudo]-Zachariah Rhetor, viii, $ 5 (Ahrens-Kriiger, p. 157; N. Pigulev- 
skaya, Sirigskwye tstochnikt, Moscow, 1941, p. 159). 

89. The variant: ba-düriy ‘Isa az payvand-i ashya, “by the aloofness of 
Jesus from attachment to (material) things," makes good sense, but the unusual 
combination of ‘Isa and ‘tsha would be typically Kh&q&nian. ‘Isha is a very ' 
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rare word of Syriac (or rather hybrid Syriac) aspect. Like the Persian Masha, 
it is unknown to Arabic dictionaries. It cannot be directly derived from the 
Arabio root ‘ys “ to live”, for in Syriac an s would correspond to š. As to the 
meaning, the Burhan-+ ga” explains it as “a womb ", which does not fit 
into our verse. The Lucknow commentary defines it as chtst-kv badan farzand 
dar rahim- ‘aurat maujud shavad, ohanān-ki thani-va-kivin, Le. the formative 
elements of the foetus, corresponding to the Qor’anio (xcvi, 2) ‘alag “ clotted 
blood". Cf. Dante, Purgatorio, xxv, 37, expounding the views of Thomas 
Aquinas on conception. Such a meaning suits our text better, for Jesus was 
born in the natural way, only his conception being miraculous. However, 
according to Birini, op. cit., 307, the Nestorians held the view that “ the 
Messiah differs from mankind .. . his sojourning in the womb of his mother is 
contrary to the ways of human nature. The Annunciation may have occurred 
at a time when the embryo was already settled in the womb ; it may have also 
occurred earlier or later”. 

84. Reading: miva-sh. The “tree” apparently refers to the house of 
David and ruh-i mu‘alla to Gabriel as delegated by God. 

85. Prima facie this combination of the Persian and Syrian months should 
indicate the date of Jesus’s conception. My learned friend S. H. Taqizadeh, 
the greatest authority on Persian eras, informs me that 25 March (Annun- 
ciation) of the year in which Christ was born corresponded to 1 Naysan of 
the Jews and, at the same time, to 30 Tir of the Persians. Birüni, op. oit., 
294, rightly quotes the Annunciation (subbar) under 25 Adhàr (March): 
“ Qabriel came to Mary announcing to her the Messiah. From this day 
until the day of His birth is a little more than 9 months and 5 days... 
Jesus, though He had no human father, and though supported by the 
Holy Ghost, was in His earthly life subject to the laws of nature.” But 
further, 309-310, he adds that the Nestorians celebrate Subbar on the first 
Bunday of Kantin i (December) or on the last Sunday of Tishrin ii (November), 
whereas the Jacobites celebrate it on the 10th of the Jewish Naysàn; 
“this day fell, in the year preceding the year of Christ’s birth, on the 16th 
of the Syrian Adhar.” On the other hand, the verse as it stands definitely 
connects the miracle of the palm-tree with Gn saman, i.e. with the time when 
Tir and Naysén coincided. The miracle, already quoted in v. 15, happened 
after the birth of Jesus. 

86. ‘The bishop is supposed to wear irons for the purpose of mortification 
(Russian separa). 

87, 88, 90. The poet feels the obsession of the “ threes ” and “ fours”, 
symbolizing the Trinity and the cross. 

87. Tathltth is the auspicious position of the planete when they are separated 
by four signs of the Zodiac (120°); tarb (inauspicious) is the distance of 
three signs of the Zodiac (90°); tasdis that of two signs of the Zodiao (60°). 
Tathhth-+ burty-u-mah-u anjum, i.e. vaguely the tathlth in which participate 
the signs of the Zodiac, the moon and the stars. 1-u ba-tasdis (var. 
tathhth)s thalatha is not clear. According to Birüni's calculation, op. cit., 
p. 294, the Annunciation and the conception of Jesus took place on a Monday 
(25 Adhar a. Alex. 303). Khágàni may have thought of “ the eve of Tuesday ”. 
B. H. Tagizadeh suggests that in the present case thalatha does not mean 
“Tuesday”, but may be only a poetic licence for thalatha “the three 
(planeta 1) ". 
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88. The verse possibly makes more concrete the references to tathlith 
and tarbY : the former (happily) in the sky, and the latter (unhappily) on the 
cross-bars of his cell. 

91. Baksh andar dayr+ Hirgil in the conclusion is more appropriate for 
presentation to a Christian prince than the variant adopted by T.: ‘Isa andar 
bayt al-ma'mür : “ Jesus in the frequented house.” The reference would be to 
Goran, ln, 4, which is usually explained as the Kaba. Thus Jesus would be 
invited to say his prayers in the Islamio sanctuary. Is this another touch of 
Khaqani’s irony 1 


ADDENDUM 

All things considered, the second habsiya (uide supra, p. 563) seams to be 
dedicated to Andronicus and Akhsatan. In the Divan, Akhsatün and his 
dynasty are several times referred to as Bahrami: 

Shad-i mashriq aftab-i gawhar-i Bahrigyan (T. 404) 
*Aditar-i Bakramiytn Parvis-i Iram Akhsatin (T. 468) 
Nighm-i daulat-i Bakrêmiyan Rashid al-din (T. 564) ; 

Thus the application of this cognomen to the Shirvin-shah is oertain. 
Some obliging genealogists may have connected the dynasty with Bahram 
Chübin, similarly to what was done in the case of the Saminids. Whereas in 
the second habstya Akhsatan is called Bahrami by renown (hasbai), in T. 404 
he is said to be of the Bahrami origin (gauhar) and in T. 129 he is called “ the 
head of the family (äl) of Bahram”. How to explain then the second referenoe 
in Akhsatàn's pedigree: Daviidiyin ba-gauhar i Akhsatan was mon of a 
Georgian prinoeee, and this circumstance may account for his connection with 
the prophet David. 


ENVOI LI 


I dedicate thia article to my distinguished pupils Mrs. N. K. Chadwick and 
Prof. D. 8: Roberteon, F.B.A., who shared my enthusiasm for Khagani. ' 
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A Note on tathayatanani 
By D. E. HRTTIARATOHI 

[TRE word tuthdyatanans occurring in the Seventh Pillar Edict of 

Aéoka at Delhi-Topra, line 27, has caused much difference of opinion. 
A. C. Woolner, in his Asoka—Text and Glossary, ii, has cited the following 
interpretations given by various scholars : “ sources of contentment " (Bühler), 
“ opportunities for charity ” (Vincent Smith), “ sundry places where satisfaction 
may be given " (V. Smith, Asoka, 3rd edition), “ persons who deserve suitable 
presenta ” (Lüders), “ worthy recipients of charity " (Hultzsch). As regards 
the etymology of the word, it has been equated with Sanskrit iusiyayatanans 
by Kern and Bühler, and with tuga + Gyaianans by Sen. B. M. Barua, in his 
recent edition of the inscriptions of Asoka (ii, p. 213), is in agreement with 
the first etymology, and has translated the word as “institutions of satis- 
factions”. Tt must be admitted that none of these meanings makes good sense 
in the context. In the immediately preceding lines Agoka refers to his 
benefaotions to various religious secta, and the same idea is echoed in this line 
too. Hence one cannot but be inclined to connect this word with Pali 
tithayatanam, which is very common in similar contexts, 

. The Pali word isitha in &ithayatanáms corresponds to Sk. értha, from 4/ij. 
In Vedic 4/tr (“ cross”) gives risé to the bases tír-ya and túr-ya, just as 4/j7 
(“waste away ") gives rise to the bases jfr-ya and júr-ya. Hence just as a 
nominal stem fir-tha has been formed by adding the suffix tha to ür-, it is 
quite possible that there existed another form “tir-tha made by the addition 
of the same suffix to tür-. 

The existence of forms that have developed from “tirtha in both Middle- 
Indian and New-Indian makes that assumption still more.probable. The 
form tūha, found in Mahàrástri,! points to one line of development of the word 
“tirtha : “tirtha > "iuttha > *tütha > tha. The other path of development 
is represented by the New-Indian forms: tutha in Oriya (see Geiger, Grammar 
of the Sinhalese Language, § 32.8), türt in the Dardic dialect of Khowar (see 
Turner, Dictionary of the Nepali Language, s.v. turnu, and Geiger, Dictionary 
of the Sinhalese Language, Introd., p. xxii, 20), and tota (“ ford, ferry ") or 
' toju- * in Sinhalese (see Geiger, Dict. of the Sinhalese Language, s.v.). In discussing 
the Sinhalese word tofa Geiger has assumed the early existence of *tūrtha. 
While discussing the etymology of the Nepali word iurmu, Turner, too, has 
made the same assumption. The Oriya and Sinhalese forms have developed 
from the cerebralized Middle-Indian form *tuttha, which, in formation as well 
as meaning, seems to have been exactly similar to Pali Aa. Hence 
iughayatandns in the above context seams to have been for *tuithayatanans, 
which is the same as Pali wtthayatonans. That meaning, too, seams to be quite 
appropriate in the context. 

1 Beo Pais-sadda-mahannavo, s.v., Siddha-Hemeocandra, i, 104; ii, 72; Pischel, 4 68. 

® Cf. as-tofu-piried ji = P. aMa-Bikiga-paribbatka, Bk. anya-tirihska-parwrêjaka, mendicants 
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Phonology of the Sinhalese Inscriptions up to the End of 
the Tenth Century A.D. 


By P. B. F. WigzRATNE 


OONTENTS 
Abbreviations— List of Insortptions 
Languages Inscriptions arranged chronologically 
General Introduction 
Books Phonology 
Other Books Consulted 
VOWELS 
$1. Vowels & and a of Banakrit. $18. Vowel-aseimilation. 
$2. Vowels I, 1 and 4, u of Sanskrit. $14 &—ior&—Ii—i. 
$3. Vowels 8, 5 of Sanskrit. $15. &—uora—807u-—u 
£4. Diphthongs ai, su; Groups aya, $16. &—57e—e. 
ava of Sanskrit. £17. & —670—0. 
$ 5. Treatment of vowel 7 of Sanskrit. $18. i—eaori—ai>a—a. 
§ 6. Compensatorily lengthened &, 1, ü. $18. i—ucu—u. 
$7. Oompensatorily lengthened 8, ð. $20. i— ð. 
$8. Secondary Bhortenings. $21. u—&oru—&7a—4& 
$9. Umlaut. $23. u—i>i—i 
$10. Sanskrit & (before single consonant) $23. u—8>e—e. 
à —i, eto. > & — i. $24. Vowel-Contraction. 
$11. Sanakrit fi (before single consonant) $25. Oritacism of Geigers theory of 
—i, ote. > i—i. “ Vowel-levelling ”. 
$12. Sanskrit 5 (before single consonant) $$ 26-33. Influence of the Accent. 
Hi, eto. > e — i. 
CONSONANTS 
$34. Gutturals. $$ 46, 47. Bibilants and h. 
$35. Palatals. $48. Aspirates of Sanskrit. 
$ 36. Cerebrals. $49. Motathesis of Consonante. 
$37. Dentals. 44 50-59. Double Consonants and Consonant- 
488. rorr + Dental groupe of Sanskrit, 
§ 39. Spontaneous Cerebralization $00. Traces of Rgvedio syllabic division 
$40. Labials. in Binhaleee. 
$$41, 42. Nasals. $91. Double Consonants and Consonant- 
4.48, 44. Semi-vowels y and v groups in Binhalese. 
45. Liquids r and 1. 
: ABBREVIATIONB 
LANGUAGES 
AMg. - Jau. = Jaungada (Inscription of 
Ap. = Apebhramse. Atoka). 
B. m Bengali. Jau. Sop. I = 1st Separate Rock Edict: 
BSk. == Buddhist Sanskrit Jangada. (Inscription of 
D. = Dardis. Asoka.) 
Dheu. = Dhauli (Inscription of Asoka). JMh. = Jaina-Mahirigizf. 
Dhau. Bep. I = 2nd Separate Rock Edict: K. = Kashmiri. 
Dhaul. (Inscription of KAL = Kāli (Inscription of Asoka) 
Asoka.) L = Lahndk. 
BAi. = Eastern Inscriptions of A$oka. M. = Marktht. 
G. = Gujarkti. Min. ca Minsehré (Inscription of 
Gir. = Girn&r (Inscription of Asoka). Atoka) 
H. = Hindi. Mid. Ind. = Middle Indian. 
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Mod. Ind. = Modern Indian. 8. 

. Mg. = Migadht. . Sgh 
Mh. = Mahürügtizt Shah. 
M&gh. = Modern Sinhalese. 

N. = Nepali. Sk. 
0. = Oriyi. Sr. 
P. = PafijabL tor. 
Pa. = Pä vV. 
Px. = Prakrit. WAÉ. 
Rom. = Romani or Gypsy. , 
GaL 
abl. == Ablative. inf. 
200. = Accusative. ine., ines. 
aoo. = &ocordmg. instr. 
A.D = '" Anno Domini.” In the yeer interrog. 
G of our Lord. L 
adj = adjective. Ht. 
v = adverb. loo, 
aga. - against. Iw., Iww. 
aux. = Auxiliary. met. fr. 
B.O. = Before Christ. n 
beo. xx because. N.B. 
bef. m before. no. 
bea. w= beside. nom. 
bet. = between. nom. prop. 
0. = Central. 
o. = oentury. num. 
caus, st. = causative stem. N.W. 
of. »- “ confer,” compare. onom. 
oler. error = clerical error. opt. 
ompds. = compounds. ord. 
compens, orig. 
length - oonmpensatorily lengthened. P» PP. 
condit. = conditional. Par. 
oon] = oonjunotion. ’ perh. 
oons., dons. = consonant, consonants. pers. 
eantam. = oontamma tion. pl 
oon&. = contraction, contracted. poss. 
der. = derived from PP 
E = East, Eastern. pres. 
og. - "exempli gratia,” for  preep. 
example. pres. 
eto. = “ot coetera,” and the rest. pres. pron. 
etym. . = etymology., pret. 
ex., GILI. » example, examples. pro. 
fem. = feminine. prob. 
fm. = form. prob. pron. 
fn. = footnote. pronom. 
foll. = following. pt. 
fr = from. P.T.O. 
fut. œ= future. q.v. 
gen. = genitive. ^ reg. yr. 
ger- e» gerund. reflex. pro 
honor. = honorific. s. 
id. == “idem,” the same. seo. short. 
Le. a= “id est," that is. sg. 


= Torwi! (dialect of Dardio). 

== Vedio. 

= Western Ineocriptions of 
Asoka, 


= numeral. 

= North-West, North-Western. 
= oanomatopostio. 

= optative. 

= ordinal numeral. 

== originally. 

== page, pages. 

»- perhaps. 


GPL8., PIB. 


= "sequens" and following. ^ writ = writing, written. 
= stem-form. na = footnotes. 
= * sub verbo," under the word. > == becomes. 
= translates, — < = in derived from. 
= uncompounded. hd = Indicates a hypothetical form. 
= "vide," see. = c= indicates “is the same as” 
= verb. 1 == indicates that a form, mean. 
= verbal noun. ing, ar explanation is 
= “ vjdelioet," namely doubtful. 
= volume. $ = section. 
= vyowsol-contrection. 2/8 - denotes the form between 
= " vide sub verbo,” seo under the second century A.D 

the word. and the eighth century 
= Wesi, Western. A.D. (Le. the compens, 
= word, words. form) 
= D. M. de Z. Wiokremasinghe. + = pius. 

Booxs 


= E. Muller, Ancient Insoriptions of Ceylon. 

= A.M. Gunaseksra, 4 ONE cl is aa 
= American Philological Journal. 

= E. Hulizsoh, Inscriptions of Atoka. 

= J. Bloch, L’Indo-Aryon. 

= J. Bloch, La Formahon de la langus maratha. 

om Pallatin de la Socidi de Linguistique de Paris. 

= Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London. 


GBghG., BghG. = W. Gelger, A Grammar of ike Sinhalese 


Guj.Phon., 
IA. 

THQ. 
Jay.Gloes. ` 


» R. L. Turner, “ Gujarati Phonology,” JRAS., October, 1921. 
m Indian Antiquary. 
= Indian Historical Quarteriy. 
= H. Jayatilake, Glossary of Sinkaless Olastical Words, 1906. 
= Journal af the Royal Artatic Sooisty. 
= Linguistic Survey of India. 
= W. Geiger, Lieratwr und Spracke dor Singhalesen. igs kk aaa 
== Makavasun, translated by W. Geiger, 1912. 
= Monier-Williamz, A Sasakrii-English Dictionary. 
= B. K. Chatterji, Ths Origin and Development of the Bengali Language. 
= O. Duroiselle, A Practical Grammar of the Pali Language. nen 
= B. Pischel, Grammatik der Prabrit-Spracken, 7 
- Pali Tart Society's Paoli-Englisk Dictionary. 
== The Rwwanmal Nighaahwea, edited by D. P. de Alwis Wijayasekera, 1914. 
= A Dictionary of the SinAalese Language, vol. i, part 1 (Royal Asiatio Society, 
Ceylon Branch, Colombo, 1935). 
= È. L. Turner, A Dictionary of the Nepali Language. 
wm À. A. Macdonell, Vadic Grammar. 
= J. Waokernagol, Alfindische Grammahk. 
ca W. D.-Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar. Leipzig, 1890. 
m Leitechrift dor deutschen morgonldndischen Gesellschaft. 
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Beames, J. . 
Bhandarkar, R. G. 


OTHER BOOKS CONSULTED 


A Gomparaisve Grammar of ths Modern Aryan Languages of India. 
Wilson Lectureship. Development of Language and of Sanskrit ; 
Pali and other dialects of the period; Relations between 
Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrita and the Modem Vernacular. 
(Jowrnal of tha Bombay Branch of ihe Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol xvi, pp. 245-345.) The Prakris and the Apabhramáms | 
(1d., voL xvii, pp. 1-48). = 

Indian Palwography. 

4. Comparatio Grammar ofthe Dravidian Lone London, 
1858. 

A Pali-Baglish Dictionary. 

A Short History of Ceylon. 

Translated by W. Geiger, 1908. 

“On the Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars ” 
(ZDMG., xlix, pp. 893-421). 


Pà&ia-Sadda- M akannavo. 

A Oomparative Grammar of the Goudian Languages. London, 1880. 

Bruchstucke buddAisiischer Dramen. Berlin, 1911. 

Pah Grammar. London, 1884. 

The Sinkalsse Language. Colombo, 1932. 

Satyasamuccaya Press, Peltyagoda, 1913. 

Tamil Grammar. London, 1906. 

Index of all tho Prakrit words oocurring in Pischel’s Groemwmaiik 
der Prakrit-Sprachen (Indian Antiquary, vols. 34, 38). 
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Reference to Text 
Abbreviation (Order af the Roman and Transation 
Alphabet). Name of Inscription, is Epigraphia 
Zeyisnios. 
Ag. Ayitgevàva Pillar-Ins. . — . IL 1, 35-8. 


An. 8. 

An.Sk. 

Av. 

AYE. 

Bd. 

Bly. : 

B.P. Ines. IVI : 
R.Z. IV, $, 143. I-VII 


And. O.L IY, III, IVe, IVb, V, VI, Angiyê-kanda Oeve Ine., Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4a, I, 4, 144, 145. 
A E 4b, 5, 0, 7, Ba, Bb, 9, 10a, 10b. 


Anur&dhapurs Slab Ins. 1 . IYV,3, 114, 118. 
Anaradhapara Slab Int of Kamape V . L 2, 48-57. 
Alutvave Pillar-Ins. P " . IL 5, 232-5. 
Atavtragollaya Pillr-Ins. . ; . Ii 1, 45-9. 
Buddhannehsla Pilar-Ins.  . A . 15, 104-200. 
Bilibave Prllar-Ins. 5 I, 1, 40-3. 
Inse. near “ Burrows Pavilion”, Nos. 1-8 IV, 8, 130-141. 
Seven unnamed Inss., Nos. 1-7 s . IY, 8, 148—150. 
Garatidigala Rook Ins. x . II, 4, 108, 109. 
Irtpinntyave Pillar-Ins. I, 5, 167-171. 
J6tavanirkmna Ins. I, 6, 254-6. 
Kaludtyapokupa Ins., ASI. No. 429 UI, 5, 258-260 
Kiribat-Vehera Pillr-Ins. . é . £4, 158-161. 
KirigaHiva Piler-Ins. . ^ A . 11,88. 
Karaii.ba-Hinns Cave Ins. . : . 14,148. 
Kukunmahan-Demana Pillar-Ins. . II, 1, 22-4. 
Kirivehera Rlab Ine. . 4 : . IU, 4, 215. 
KtvulBkeds Pillar-Ins. . : ; . IH, 6, 200, 291 
Labuhtabéndigada Ines., Nos. 1,2 . . IH, 6, 250-2. 
Madirigiriys Pillar-Ins. . i à . IL 1, 28-83. 
Mahads]imahana Slab Ing . ‘ . W478 
Moragoda Pilar-Ins. . " ; . I, 5, 202-7, 


Vg-B.B.O. I, Us, IIb, TO, Lv, VI, 
VIL IX, X, XT, XII. 

Vg-B.0.0, VI, VIII . 

Vg.R.L . $ z 

Vg.B.Dp.. 

Vto . 

VER. 
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Nama of Inscription. 


Mahe-Ratmale Ins. ; z 
MHälähitiyavelägala Inss., Nos. 1, 2. 
Nagams Pillar-Ins. : 


Ruvanvalisdya Piller-Ins. 

Rook Inss. from Yesengiriya, Nos. 1-4 
Timbsrivava Pillar-Ine. . s 
Tdnigala Rook Ins. 
Thap&rima flab Ins. . 

Vihkregala Rock Inse., Nos. 1, 2 


Vessagiri Rock “ B”, Oave, Nos. 1, 2a, 2b, 


8, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
Veesagiri Rock “O”. Cave, Nos. 0, 8 
Veesagi Rook Int, No.l . 
Vessagiri Slab of Dappula V . 
Véval-Tanne Cave Ins. . : 
V&val-Tanna Rook Ins. . 


IL 1, 16-19. 
IV, 3, 128, 124. 
I, 4, 148. 

I, 4, 148. 

Tl, 1, 0-8. 

I, 2, 09, 70. 
m, 3, 162. 

I, 5, 185-190. 
I, 5, 311. 

IL, 6, 293, 204. 
1, 5, 173-5. 
IU, 3, 123. 

FY, 8, 182, 138. 
IL 1, 10-14. 
IH, 4, 1717-9. 


For probable dates references are given to Bpigraphia Zeylanica, and dates of Ceylon kings 
are given according to Wiokremasinghe's chronological table [E.Z., val. iii, part 1). 


Second Century B.O. 

Vg-R.B.0. Ia, Wb, III, IV, VI, 
VII, TX, X, XI, XIL | 

Vg.R.0.0, VL VII . 


Eurer than the latter half of the second I, 1, 14 


century 8.0. 


Fist balf of first century Bo. . 
Circa firsts half of first century 5.0. . 


First half of first oentury B.a.. 
First half of first oentury 3.0. . i 
Perhaps first half of firat oentury B.O. 
Second half of first oentury 2.0. 


Second half of firss century 3.0. 


D. 30-07 of Bhitikibhaya . . 
A.D. 67-79 of Mahidithika-Mahkniga 


A.D. 120-126 of Subha . 

4.D. 120-126 of Subha . 

AD. 128—170 of Vasabha : 

A.D. 178—195 of Gejobihuka-G&mapi 


I, 4, 140. 
I, 4 140. 


I, 4, 146. 
L, 4, 150. 
L, 4, 149. 
I, 4, 140. 


I, 4, 140. 


TIL, 3, 153 f. 
ILL, 8, 166. 


ILI, 8, 164 & 167. 
IH, 3, 164 & 167. 
L 5, 209. 
T, 5, 200 


- 
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4.D. 178-195 of Gajab&huka-G&mani 
4-D. 178-105 of Gajab&huka-G&mani 
A.D. 196-202 of Mahallaka-Nüga. 
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III, 8, 168. 
IH, 8, 115. 
L 5, 209. 


First or second century A.D. 1 More likely II, 4, 215. 
second century A.D. 
VgRL . : . Close of second oentury AD. . I, 1, 21. 
NER. . " Beoond or third century A.D. . L 4, 147. 
uy ruv. 
Jv. 'A-D. 226-244 of Kanittha-Tissa I, 6, 258. 
D PP in 
Tg.R. A.D. 365 Third year of Biri-Meghavanna II, 4, 170. 
(A.D. 362-889). 
uir Pe ax 
Bv.P. . A.D. 398-426 of Buddhadisa . . IL, 8, 121. 
Lg.l, H Osrca fifth century àD., before A.D. 468— III, 5, 248 & 251 
4901 
Md.8. After A.D. 468-490 ? II, 4, 217. 
Fori acd ; 
An.8, A.D. 408—518 of Khudda-Pürinda . . IV,8, 118. 
Between A.D. 552-570.  Earher than IV, 8, 132. 
E.VgJlV. Ng.R.IV, 3, 180. Belong to period 
E. Vg. I, II, III between Kassapa I (aD. 528—552) and 
Kumira-Dhitusena (A.D. 570-9). 
Ng.R. 4-0. 570-0 of Kumir&dl- (Le. Kumára-) IV, 8, 121, 122. 
Dh&tusena. 
Sisih or Seventh Century A.D. 
B.P. Ins, I-VITI . . Second half of sixth century A.D. or first IV, 8, 137, 188. 
half of seventh century A.D. Later than 
Ng.R. 
Highth Contufy ap. 
E.ZIV, 8, 148, 1 . | IV, 8, 142. 
EZIYV, 8, 144, IT and TIT. Circa eighth century A.D By $a. 
E.ZIV, 3, 145, IV 5 J IV, 8, 145 
GdR. . et A.D. 714 Third year of Kasapa III III, 4, 107 
(A.D. 771-8). 
Bigkih or Ninth Century A.D. 
End of eighth oentury A.D. or beginning of 
E.Z.IV, 8, 149, VI ninth century A.D. ? IV, 8, 148, 149, 
E.Z.IV, 3, 149, VIL . Some time between Kassapa ITI (4.D. 771-8) also IV, 3, 
EZIV, 3, 148, V and Sena I-(a.p. 887-007). 148. . 
Ken o n TRAY. 
Kv.P. A Reign of Sena I (AD. ince IIT, 6, 289. 
No regnal year . " IH, 6, 290. 


Tenth Osniwry A.D. 
Pv.P. . . 
EK. 439 


Udaya I (A.D. Mean. 
Bb X 
Ip. 

Kg. 

Nt 


A.D. 902. 15th reg. yr. of Sena I (a.p. 887- III, 6, 20] & 208. 
907). 

A.D. 915. 8th reg. yr. of Sena II (a.D. 907- IT, 5, 257. 
941). 


A.D. 041. Ist reg. yr I, 6, 173. 
A.D. O41. lst reg. yr. I, 5, 104. 
A.D. O42. 2nd reg. yr. II, 1, 3. 
aD. 950. Sth reg. yr. II, 1, 6. 


[Rb., Ip, Eg. Nt. should be ascribed to Udaya I rather than to Kaaape IY (IL 1 10.)] 
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Kassapa IV (A.D. 952-969). t s 
Tb. . . . : . A.D. 052. Ist reg. yr. 


.- 21,10. 
AY. 3 i i z . A.D. 957. 5th reg. yr. IL 5, 230. 
Ng. . s : ; . àD. 959. Tih reg. yr. . IL 1,44, 16 
Km. g . . : . 4D. 968. llth reg. yr. . . I], 22. 
Kb. ; x : : . A.D. 966. l4th reg. yr. . . L4 15. 
Mg. . P : ^ A.D. 968. 16th reg. yr. . . l5, 201. 
Kassapa V (A.D. 969-079). 
Bd. . ; : i - A.D. 072. 8rd reg. yr. . 1, 5,102. 
Mdg. 5 " E P - A.D. 072. Brd reg. yr. . IL 1, 27. 
Ag. |... : 7 : - AD. 874. 5th reg. yr. . 11,85. 

I, 2, 41 & 47 

AnBk .  .  .  .  . 4D. 978, 6th reg. yr. {i AT 
Blv. : 4 , : + A.D. 976, Tth reg. yr. II, 1, 89 
Dappula V (ap. 970—901). 
Vg.8.Dp. : s. 78 - A.D. 981. 2nd reg. yr. . ! . . 41,23. 
Avg. . . 6 . - 4D. 89. 10th reg. yr. . : . . IL 1, 45. 
PLS. : i ‘ 4 + A.D. 9091. 12th reg. yr. . Lu 


INTRODUCTION 

grrr is a member of the Indo-Aryan family of languages and 

“is derived from a form of speech of which our earliest document is the 
Rgveda ” [TND., Introduction, p. xii]. Concerning ita original home in Aryan 
India opinion is divided. The ancient tradition regarding the Aryan immigra- 
tion into Ceylon is narrated in the old Pali Chronicles, Dipavarhsa, ix, 1 8q., 
and Mahavarhsa, vi, 1 sq. It is not necessary to discuss all its details here. 
Different interpretations of this legend have been advanced by various scholars. 
The main point of controversy is the identification and location of Là]a, the 
homeland of Vijaya. H. W. Codrington [“ A Short History of Ceylon ", 
pp. 6 sq.], W. Geiger [SghD., vol. 1, pt. 1, pp. xvii-xviii ; also SghG., pp. vii-xi, 
pp. 1-8], and B. K. Chatterji [ODBLang., p. 15, pp. 72, 73 fn.], who identify 
Lala with Late (Gujarat), maintain that the first Aryan colonists under the 
leadership of Vijaya came from Western India. On the contrary, E. Miller 
[Aic., pp. 23, 24; also IA., xi, p. 198], Rev. R. Siddhartha [“ The Indian 
Languages and their Relation with the Sinhalese Language " in JRAS. (Ceylon 
Branch), xxxiii, No. 88, 1985, pp. 123 sq.], and M. Shahidullah [“ The First 
Aryan Colonization of Ceylon” in IHQ., ix, 1933, pp. 742 sq.], identifying Lala 
with Radha (West Bengal) contend that they came from Eastern India. 
Various arguments and “explanations are propounded by them in support of 
their individual theories, and they all admit some measure of historical truth 
underlying the tradition. 

A special point in the discussion of the “ Western theorists’, Codrington and 
Geiger, calls for comment. They suggest a second stream of immigration from 
Eastern India in order to elucidate the part of the legend about Vijaya’s 
successor Panduvasudeva, who is said to have married Bhaddakacoana, the 
daughter of a Sakiya prince, who had founded a kingdom in the Ganges valley. 
It is very unlikely that a marriage alliance between Vijaya’s successor and 
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a princes from Eastern India was possible so soon after the settlement in 
the Island of the Vijayan people, if they hailed from Western India. Again, 
Geiger's presumption that immediately after the immigration from Western 
India there began to take place a lively intercourse between the Island and 
Eastern India is fanciful. I accept the views of Müller, Siddhartha, and 
Shahidullah that the first Aryan settlers in Ceylon were from Eastern Indis. 
Shahidullah’s case is certainly convincing from the standpoint of philology. 
The earliest Brahmi Inscriptions of Ceylon unmistakably reveal that immigrants 
from Eastern Indis formed the foundation of the ics population of 
Ceylon. 

It is traditionally handed down that Vijaya, the son ‘of Sihhabéhu, was 
the founder of the Sinhalese race, and that the Smbalese language was intro- 
duoed into the Island by him and his followers. Finally, the date of Vijaya’s 
arrival in Ceylon was made to synchronize with Buddha’s demise, i.e. 483 or 
548 n.o. It is doubtful whether there is any authenticity in this date. 

There is no doubt, however, that Sinhalese is an Indo-Aryan speech brought 
from the mainland very probably by the first Aryan immigrants under Vijaya, 
and the proof that Sinhalese is descended from Sanskrit ''rests upon the 
fact that many details of its grammatical structure find their explanation only 
in the correspondmg forms of the earlier language, and that much of its 
vocabulary, allowing for a regular correspondence of sounds between the two 
languages, is identical with that of Sanskrit” [TND., Introduction, p. xii]. 
Our earliest monumenta are the Brahm! Inscriptions dating as far baok as 
the second century B.C., and herein is found testimony that Sinhalese was 
well established by that time. 

Even if one were to waive all the tradition about Vijaya as purely mythical, 
the early language shows that it must have originally belonged to some Eastern 
tract of India by its salient Eastern characteristics. Proof is found 
in the earliest Ines, which reveal unmistakable affinity with the Eastern 
Inss. of ASoka. Among the Prakrits, in the opinion of Professor R. L. Turner, 
Sgh. most resembles Ardhamagadhi. 

The following are the main Eastern characteristics which Sgh. has in 
common with Eastern Asokan Inscriptions, Magadhi, and Ardhamagadhi. 

In representing Sk. ky as k Sgh. resembles EA&, AMg., Mg. with (k)kA 
as opposed to WA&, Mh. with (ojoh [§ 56, 3a]. In the cerebral treatment of 
Sk. r or r + dental, Sgh. agrees with EAS., AMg., as against the Western dialeota ; 
of. WA&,, Mh., Sr., which maintained the dental [8 38, 1, 2]. The Sgh. treat- 
ment of Sk. -tm- as -t- corresponds to -#- of EA&, AMg., Mg. as opposed to the 
labial treatment of W A&. (Gir.) -tp-, Mh. -pp- [$ 58, 6b]. Likewise, in maintaining 
the dental in the Sk. group dental + v, Sgh. resembles EAS. as against WAS. 
(Gir.), which developed a labial [§ 55, 1]. Also, the development of sibilant + m 
in intervocalic position to -p- in Sgh. agrees with the -(p)ph- of EAS. [§ 56, 2c]. 
The nom. sg. in -s of original -a stems in Old Sgh. finds a parallel in EAS., 
AMg., Mg. [BLLM., $ 4, p. 6; § 7], whereas -o prevailed in WAS. (but not 
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N.W.). Finally, in preserving the Rgvedic syllabic value of y and v (illustrated 
in detail in $ 60), Sgh. agrees with EAS. 

Sgh. shows agreement especially with AMg. on the following pointe: 
In the predominant representation of the Sk. vowel r as a, Sgh. resembles 
AMg. [§ 5, 2]. In showing n for Sk. 7A, Sgh. is in accordance with AMg. [$ 58, 6c]. 
Again, the writing of the original single intervocalic gutturals and dentals 
as -y between the second century A.D. and the fourth (fifth) century A.D., 
indicating a -y- like pronunciation for them (discussed below), may well be 
compared with the unique Jaina traditional spelling of Ardhamagadh! with ý 
denoting a faintly articulated y (laghuprayatnatarayakara; PPkG., $ 187). 
Finally, similarity with AMg. is very striking in the peculiar treatment of Sk. -ir- 
when preceded by a long vowel. For example, AMg. paya, miwa, raya = Sk. 
patra- (Mid. Ind. patta-), müira- (muita-), ratra- (ratit-) respectively [PPkG., 
§ 87]. Words such as these, according to Bloch, would suggest that ‘‘ there 
has been somewhere in Hindustan a dialect in which double -#- has joined 
intervocalic -t- very early and like it has become -d- and then -y- " [BLLM., 
§ 216, p. 217]. Acoording to Chatterji [ODBLang., § 135, p. 254] and Geiger 
[SghG., $ 11; SghD., p. xix] we may postulate forms like *pata-, *müta-, *ratt- 
as base-forms for AMg. The corresponding forms in MSgh. are pa “ almg-bowl ”, 
mü “urme”, rd " night ".! Whatever be the origin of these Sgh. and AMg. 
forms, the fact remains that there exista a coincidence between Sgh. and AMg. 
in this case. 

A connection with Mg. is noteworthy also in the following: 4 was the 
representative of the three Sk. sibilanta (é, s, s) in Sgh. of the second and 
first centuries 2.0. [$ 46, 2]. The é was also the characteristic of Mg. Pk. [8 46, 1], 
and this peculiarity is first recorded in the Sutanuka Ins. at Ramgarh (the 
earliest specimen of Magadhi that we possess; Liiders, “ Bruchstticke 
Buddhistischer Dramen,” p. 41), which on palmographic evidence is regarded 
as contemporaneous with the Asokan monuments, although $ is lacking in 
the Eastern Insa. of Asoka [BLLM., § 4, p. 5; also Chatterji, ODBLang., 
$$ 39, 40].! Also, in the second and first centuries 5.0. -44- < Sk. -sy-, -ré-, -sv- 
agrees with Mg. -44- < Bk. id. [8$ 52, 2a; 53, 3o; 55, 2b], and the gen. sg. 
termination -aśśa < Bk. asya beside -aha (-àÀa 1) corresponds to Mg. -aśśa 
beside -aha [§ 52, 2b]. Again, Sgh. like Mg. has maintained initial Sk. y- as y-, 
whereas in the other dialects of Pk. y- > j- [§ 43, 1]. Finally, the fact that 
original intervocal -e-, 4- are not lost in Sgh. connects Sgh. with Mg., for 
“ According to the Prakrit grammarians Magadh! did not drop the intervocal 
palatels, while the other groups of Middle Indo-Aryan did.. This would be 
quite in accordance with the theory that the palatals became affricates in 

, Magadhi earlier than in Sauraséni and Maharastri, in which they were voiced 
.and elided, like the guttural and the dental stops" [Chatterji, ODBLang., 
§ 258; also § 132]. 
1 Nano of these words oocur in these Inss. 


1 The é (and 9) in the Käki version (from edict X) is a vicarious symbol denoting s, acc. to 
Hultzsch, Aá, In., p. lxxii. 
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The Eastern origin of Sgh. has been established above. The similarity 
between MSgh. and the Eastern group of the Modern Indo-Aryan languages 
corroborates this view. The conneotion between Bgh. and the Western Indian 
languages, as advocated by Geiger [BghD., pp. xvii-xxiv ; SghG., pp. xi-rii, 
p. 2], is not justified. Some facta which may be adduoed in order to conneot 
Sgh. with Eastern Modern Indian rather than the Western are as follows 
(here inter-dialectal borrowings must be set aside): In the cerebral treatment 
of the Sk. group r + dental, Sgh. is in accordance with the Eastern group, 
where it is generally cerebral, as against the Western where it is génerally 
dental [$ 38, 1, 2]. In the confusion of Sk. -n-, -n- as -n-, Sgh. agreea with the 
Eastern (also Central) group, whereas the Western (also North-Western) 
have confused them as -n- [$ 41, 1, 4]. Again, aa regards the non-elision of the 
Sk. intervocalic palatals -o-, -j-, Sgh. is in conformity with the descendants 
of Magadhi As shown for Bengali by Chatterji, words which retain 
the intervocal -o-, j- are genuine Bengali words, whereas those with elided 
palatal are borrowings from the West [ODBlLang., pp. 247, 468]. Also, 
the second century B.0. jheta “ daughter ", which is cognate with Bengali jhi, 
Oriya jhéa, is noteworthy [§ 37, 3b]. Then in the treatment of Sk. ks, Sgh. 
cannot be connected with Marathi, as suggested by Bloch and Chatterji [§ 56, 
8a]; Marathi is a ch-language, whereas Sgh. is a k language and agreea with 
the Eastern group and also with Gujarati, Sindhi, Lahnda, Pañjābī, and Hindi 
[TND., Introduction, p. xii]; contrary examples with ch (< Sk. ks) > s in 
Sgh. are borrowed words and appear as additions to the language. Finally, 
the fact that initial Sk. v- is conserved in Sgh. ($ 44, 1, 2]—in seeming opposi- 
tion to the otherwise close resemblance to the Eastern languages, since they 
have changed v- to b- — is certainly no argument for connecting Sgh. with the 
Western group, although Geiger [SghD., p. xxi; SghG., pp. xi-xii] and Bloch 
[LLM., $ 150) have made this a basis of their classification. There is no evidence 
that at the time of the first colonization of Ceylon initial v- had passed to b- 
in Eastern Indo-Aryan. 

I do not deny, however, that Sgh. contains many words of Western origin, 
but these are to be regarded as words borrowed from some Western dialect of 
India, and in reality they do not represent the basio stratum of gh. It is prob- 
able that these borrowings, which have greatly enriched the Sgh. vocabulary, 
were imported into the language at various timea by later immigrants from 
the West. Itis equally probable that many of the Western forms were introduced 
into the language through the medium of Pali, in which itself the Western forms 
were impositions. The dominant influence of Pali, the sacred language of the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, is unquestionsble. I have illustrated the Western forms 
in these Inss. as loans from the Pali “ Western forms". Some specimens of 
such Western forms are, for instance, words in which Sk. -ri- appears as -t-, 
found in the tenth century a.D., those in which Sk. -rth- appears as -t- in the 
second and tenth centuries A.D. ; or oatudtég-, cf. Pa. catuddssa-,) Sk. oaturdssa-, 


1 This particular word occurring in the stereotyped phrase catudséa-Sagaéa dins appears 
definitely to be a loan from Pah. 
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ocourring in the second and first centuries B.0.; or vadiia, cf. Sk. vardhita-, 
found in the second century A.D., etc. [§ 38]; or again, instances of words in 
which Sk. kg had become cA, coh (> s in Bgh.), found in the tenth century A.D. 
[$ 56, 8a]. Then, as regards a word like MSgh. bara '' twelve ” (cf. Pa. barasa- 
(Western form) beside dvddasa- [GPLS., § 116, 2], Sk. deadaéa-; for Mod. 
Ind. v. TND., s.v. bara), it may be that, it was borrowed only some time after 
the tenth century A.D., sinoe it does not occur anywhere in these Inss., the 
only form found being dojasa, dojos “ twelve”, which is the legitimate Sgh. 
form. 

On certain points Sgh. has diverged from Modern Indo-Aryan. By virtue 
of ita isolated position Sgh. has developed along its own lines in certain phonetic 
features. Firstly, I refer to the question of Sk. o. The Eastern 
have changed v- to b-, and for the date of the beginnings of this change in 
the Hasterm area may be quoted Chatterji, who comments: “In the seventh 
century, the characters, for b and v (= W, q of Dévanagari), are confused, and 
evidence is not wanting for their loose use in the fifth century. After the 
eighth century only one letter, that for v, is used for both, showing that in the 
pronunciation of the eastern area, these two sounds had fallen together ; 
and from the state of things in the ‘ Bib&ri ' speeches, and in Oriya and Bengali, 
it can be seen that in Magadhi Apabhrarhfa of the eighth century, and perhaps 
earlier still, all initial vs of Middle Indo-Aryan became b-” [ODBLang., 
p. 226]. As attested by the early Inss. [8 44, 2], Sgh. had brought with it the v- 
forms then current in Eastern India, as is fully supported by the Eastern Ins. 
of ÁSoka, which represent Bk. v- as v; consequently the original v- forms 
brought to Ceylon have persisted because Sgh. had left its Indian home before 
the change of v- to b- had taken place in Eastern India; also cf. Sk. -vy-, 
-rv- > -v- [$8 52, 10; 58, li]. Secondly is the case of Sk. y-. The Eastern 
and Western languages have changed y- to j- (while in Dardic it is generally 
unchanged) ; this change is to be dated even before the Classical Prakrit period, 
for y- > j- in Prakrit, except in Màgadht [§ 49, 1]. The Asokan monumenta 
(Eastern as well as Western) evidence that y- was preserved in the Early Mid. 
Ind. period, and was conveyed to Ceylon, as is attested by the early Inss. [§ 43, 2], 
remaining unchanged to the present; also cf. Sk. -ry- > -y- [8 53, Ih]. Thirdly 
is the case of Sk. intervocalic -m- which has become the nasalized labial spirant 
-t- universally in Modern Indo-Aryan with the exception of the Dafdio group. 
This change generally occurred in the Apabhrarhéa period [§ 42, 1]. However, 
Sgh., having left its continental home long before this time has retained -m- 
which it had imported into Ceylon, as recorded by the earliest Insa. [§ 42, 2]. 
Again, in the development of the Sk. group sibilant + m (intervocally) to -p- 
[§ 56, 20] or of Sk. m- to 4- [8 58, 6b], Sgh. stands apart from Modern Indian. 
Also cf. individual words like dojos [§ 55, 1b], ottavaya, sia [$ 97, 1b], and 
ada- [8 38, 6a]. 

Finally, there is the deaspiration of aspirated occlusives of Sanskrit. This - 
deaspiration in Bgh., evident from the earliest times [$ 48, 1], may be due to 


/ 
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the influence of its Dravidian neighbour Tamil, which has no aspirates 
[R. Caldwell, “A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages,” 
pp. 96, 97; also Bloch, LIA., p. 62], or more probably to a native Ceylon 
substratum On the other hand, the development of Sk. -bA- to -A- [88 40, 9a ; 
48, 2] indicates that the loss of gcclusion in the intervocalic position preóedod 
loss of aspiration. Some of the Modern Indian languages also show deaspiration 
in certain positions, such as final, intervocal, or pre-oonsonantal [for particulars 
of. Chatterji. ODBLang., §§ 239-242 ; also Bloch, LLM., $$ 87-9; LIA, 
pp. 60-1]. 

The fate of the vowels and consonants is fully discussed in their respective 
sections, but some general remarks on the consonants are added here. The 
single intervocal guttural and dental stops of Bk. are written as -y- by the 
second century A.D., and this writing indicates that they had become -y- by 
ilia ime. as for instance Ric -k-, -g- > -y- [8 94, 60, 8a, 8o] or Sk. -t-, -d- > -y- 
[3 97, 6a, 8a]. The fact that they had one pronunciation is proved conclusively 
by later attempts to restore the original gutturals and dentals in writing. 
Such restorations, in some cases, manifest themselves as incorrect learned 
; spellings due to the confusion of them in pronunciation. Some instances are 

pohatakara (Vg. I), representing Pa. pósathagara-, eto. [8 34, 8a], Vesaga (Tb)— 
Sk. Vatéakha- [§ 34, Tc], Sarimekavana- (Tg.R)—8Bk. *Srimaghaearna- [834, 9a], 
karavika (Rv.P)—8k. kardpita- [5 37, 6f], jahasaka- (B.P.Ins. VI) —Sk. dasa&ata- 
[$id.], pata- (KS.I)—8k. pada- [8 37, 8a], Kumaratasa- (Ng.R)—8k. Kumaradasa- 
[$id.]. The second century AD. -y-, representing the original single intervocalic 
gutturals and dentals, appears to have been different from original Sk. Af, 
since the loss of Sk. -y is evident in the seoond century A.D. [§ 43, 3b], whereas 
this -y- seems to have been lost in actual pronunciation in the fourth (fifth) 
century A.D. [$8 94, 6g, 8d; 37, 6g, 9c], as is evident by its absence in writing 
at that time. It was evidently a y-like sound, which may be compared with 
the ya-rui of Jaina-Ardhamagadhi. From the fourth (fifth) century onwards 
we find words in which this y- sound has disappeared and the contiguous 
vowels have bean contracted [8$ id.]. But, beside these words, we find words 
in which -y is again written from the fourth and fifth centuries, and this writing 
shows that -y- came in as & vocalio glide, and when the neighbouring vowel 
was a labial one, -v- replaced -y-. As -y-, -v- have taken the place of the original 
single intervocal gutturals and dentals, I show these consonants as becoming 
-Y-, -v in dealing with the examples [88 34, 6d, 6e, Ta, 8c, 9b; 37, 6o, 6d, 
Tb, 8b, 8o, 9b]. 

In the case of Bk. -p- we find that it is written ~v- in the second century A.D., 
and this writing shows that -p- had become -v- by this time [§ 40, 6a]; it seams 
that this -v- was slightly different from original Bk. D tr, since evidence of the 
disappearance of Bk. -p- is found in the second century A.D. [§ 44, 3b], whereas 
this v- (< -p-) seems to have been lost in the third century A.D. [8 40, 6d]. 
But -v- is again written from the third century, and this writing shows that 
-9- came in as a glide ; it is important to note that this -v- is everywhere found: 
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written v- and is never replaced by -y- [§ 40, 6c]. Here again I show in the ` 
examples that Sk. -p- > -e- [$ id.]. As regards the original palatals the state 
of things is as follows: Sk. j- and Sk. -j- have behaved similarly in Sgh., since 
in both cases Sgh. shows d through & pronunciation *dz [§ 35, 3, 7]. But Sk. o 
has behaved differently from Sk. -c-, for o > s- through a pronunciation *ts 
[8 35, 1], whereas -œ > -d-; the reason for this is that Bk. -> > Jj- in the 
‘second century A.D., and thus fell in line with original Sk. -; consequently 
. just as Sk. j- > -d-, so j- < Bk. -> too has become -d- [$ 35, 6]. Again, the 
fate of Sk. -j- on the one hand and of Bk. 4j- or Mid. Ind. 4j- (< Bk. yo, -dy-), 
Mid. Ind. +jh- (< Sk. -dhy-) on the other is identical in Sgh., for in either 
case the development is to -d- [88 85,7; 51, 1o; 52, 1f, Li, 1j]. But the fate 
of Sk. -o- is different from that of Sk. -coh-, -fic- or Mid. Ind. <o- (< Bk. -cy, 
-ty-), Mid. Ind. ~coh- (< Sk. -ts-, -tey-, -ps-), for Sk. -o- > dr, but the groups 
-och-, -fio-, eto., have become -s- [8$ 35, 6e ; 51, 1b; 02, 1d, Ih; 56, 3d, 3e, 3f ; 
58, 3b], so that the second century A.D. -o [§ 50, 2, 3] representing these groupe 
must have had a pronunciation *+s-, which eventually resulted in -s-, like 
original o- > s-: The j- in Àaeajarana (Lg.II—ffth century) and -d- in 
havurudu (Ng., etc.—tenth century), MSgh. avurudu, havurudu [§ 56, 3d], 
which apparently represents Pa. sarwacohara-, Sk. sarhvatsara-, is unexpected, 
and thus this word forms an exception to Mid. Ind. -cch- > -s-. Perhaps it 
is due to a false analogical creation based on -o > 4->-d-; the second 
century A.D. -> (< Mid. Ind. -coh-) in this word had somehow got confused 
with original -o- and accordingly shared ita fate. With regard to the intervocal 
cerebrals 4-, -th-, -d-, -dh-, we find that they had all become 4- in Sgh. [836] ; 
in the tenth century there are confusions in writing of J- and -}- [§§ 36, 4d, 6b ; 
“45, 4c]. Probably this confusion in writing actually denoted a confusion in 
pronunciation, that is to say, the 4- < single intervocalic cerebral occlusives 
had evidently acquired the dental pronunciation by the tenth century and fell 
together with 4- < Bk. 4, and this is in accordance with the confusion that 
arose between original -n- and -n- in the sixth century; just as Sk. -n- came 
to have a dental pronunciation from the sixth century onwards [§ 41, 4], so 
this -}- came to have a dental character from the tenth century, and the writing 
-] in the tenth century Inss. as well as in modern literature points to & tradi- 
tional spelling due to a learned influence. It is noteworthy that s and A are 
very unstable phonemes in Sgh. The first century A.D. s < earlier 4 (repre- 
senting the Sk. sibilants) > A by the second century A.D. [§ 46, 2, 3], but this A 
is lost in some cases [§id., 7], like original A [$ 47, 1, 2]. Then -s- (< Mid. Ind. 
-88- < Sk. -rg-, -ér-, eto.), which normally remains [$8 52, 2; 53, 3b, 3o, 3d; 
55, 2b], ia sometimes changed to -A- [§ 53, 3c, 3d] like original -s- to -A-. Again 
there is the s- which represents Sk. œ, ch-; the examples found show s- 
[$ 35, 10, 2b], although there is one example in the tenth century which seems 
to suggest the change of this s- to A-, namely henu (K. 429), if this word represents 
an infinitive from Pa. cavati, Sk. oyavate [§ 35, la]; but the modern language 
‘shows this change, cf. sasida, hasida < candra- or sarídun, hatidun < candana-. 
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Also there is the -s- representing Mid. Ind. co, -coh-, eto. [85 35, 6e ; 51, 1b; 
52, 1d, lh; 56, 3d, 3e, 3f; 58, 3b], and all the examples found in the tenth 
century show -s-, except in mahavar- (Rb; Ip), pres. < Pa. *maochakara-, 
Bk. “matsyakdra- [8 58, 3e], which shows a tendency of this -s- to become -A-. 
MSgh. shows both forms: cf. gasa, gaha < gaccha- or pasajos, pahajos < 
poftcadasa-. But the two tenth century words henu and mahavar- are doubtful, 
so that the numerous spellings with s denoting the s-, -s- (< initjal palatal and 
intervocal double. palatal) suggest that this e, -s- which had newly resulted 
from the *ts pronunciation [Le. eighth century, tenth century, §§ 35, la; 
51, 1b; 52, 1h] carefully preserved the s pronunciation at that time, though in 
modern times forms with s and À exist side by side. There is, however, one 
important fact about this s-, -s- just mentioned: it has become h, but this A 
does not disappear. Again, there is the -A- which appears as a glide between 
similar vowels, as in Sdha- < *Sahiys-, of. Sakya-, or dihi- « dadha- [$8 94, 6f; 
87, 6e; 37, 9d]. 

The Inscriptions give us valuable hinta as to the contemporary .habite of 
pronunciation, and we can safely say that by the time the sound-changes were 
actually denoted in the script they were well established in the spoken language.. 
There are, however, numerous examples of the original spellings occurring 
even after the phonetic modifications had taken place. For instance, in the 
earliest Insa. -t- is written -t-, and by the second century A.D. +- is written -y-, 
thus indicating that -t-> -y- by this time. But even after this time -t- is 
written -t-, for which two explanations are possible: it may either denote a 
conservative spelling or that the word is a loan-word. Even as the Indo-Aryan 
languages of India gathered their loan-words from the inexhaustible supply of 
Sanskrit, so Bgh. has borrowed extensively from the:vast resources of Pali. 
In some cases the Pali form has remained intact throughout the centuries, but 
in others it is seen that once the loan-words had entered the language they 
were subject to the same phonetic laws as original words; therefore it is 
possible to determine the date of their admission into Sgh. by the changes 
which they underwent. For instance, a loan-word like Pa. chana- must have 
come into the language before the time when ch- > s-, ie. eighth century, 
and thus gave a loan-word sama [§ 56, 3a]. Then again & word like *duvara- 
(cf. HAS. duvàla-, Pk. duvara-, duara-; of. dvāra-) must have come in after the 

time when u — à > a — a, i.e. second century B.O. [$ 21], but before the time 
" when -v- was lost, i.e. second century A.D. [§ 44, 3], thus giving dora by vowel- 
contraction [$ 24, 2 b] Or again a loan-word Pa. rajakula-, coming in after 
the time when a — u œ> u — u, ie. first century B.o. [$ 15], but before the 
time of the loea of -k-, i.e. fifth century [§ 34, 6g], gave rajol-, radol- by vowel- 
contraction [8 24, 2c]. When the Sk. and Pa. forms are identical, it is difficult 
to decide the origin of the loan-word ; but in the tenth century definite loans 
from Sk. are found, as may be seen from Buddhamstra- (Bd.), siddhānta (An.Sk}, 
abhiyukta- (An.8k.), àrogya- (Mdg), eto., and such words indicate a Sk. influence 
in the tenth century. 
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Dravidian Studies V 
By T. Busrow 
Initial y- and ñ- in Dravidian 
A 


A initial y- is found in Tamil only before long à in such words as yanat 

elephant, yaju goat, yaru river, yamat tortoise, atc. Side by side with 
these forms we also have forms without the initial y-, Gnat, Gu, otc., and an 
examination of literary usage shows that the forms with initial y- are 
the earlier and gradually give place to the forms in which the initial y 
has been dropped. In the early anthologies the forms with initial yā- greatly 
preponderate ; in Middle Tamil literature yä- and à- forms are indifferently 
used ;. while in Modern Tamil, particularly in the spoken language, d- forms 
alone’ are current; The following is a list of such words together with their 
cognates in the other Dravidian languages :— 

Ta. ya, 6 to bind, tie; to dam up, stop, confine, yakkas binding, bond ; 
body, dkkat body; strips of fibré used for thatching, yappu binding, bond ; 
metre, prosody, àppu bandage, tie; body; wedge, Ma. dppu wedge, plug, 
what stops a crevjoe, Ks. apu a restraint, a stoppage, what stops, Malt. eye 
to tie, bind, 3rd p.t. echa, pu the fibres of a wild plant of which cord is made, 
Kur. &p string, cord, rope, (with prothetio h-) hé’ena to tie, bind, 3rd p.t. Aécas. 

Ta. yatu, áfu goat, sheep, Ma: dtu id. Ka. adu goat, Tu. eju, Tod. adu id., 
Te. ga ram, Go. yéfi a she-goat, Kui dda a goat, Kur. aa, Malt. are id., Brah. 
Až; she-goat, female hill-goat | > Skt. ega- m. s kind of sheep, eds f. a female 
sheep, ewe, edaka- m. a kind ‘of sheep, ram, wild goat, Pa. eaka- m. a ram, 
wild goat, Khar. Doo. hels: heis pasava (633) sheep or goats. The Kur. and 
Malto words are in all probability reborrowings from IA., as J. Bloch says 
(BSOS., v, 140). Bo also are Ta. &rakam (Cil. x, 5) and Ka. ejaga. It is interesting 
to note that the prothetio A- which appears in Brahui is also attested for the 
North-western Prakrit in the Kharoethi Documenta. 

Ta. ymu, dnfu year, Ma. antu id., Ka. ēdu time, Tu. -odu in iyyodu this 
year, müvodu last year, Te. Wu year, Go. (Trench) yénd this year, hêng the year 
before last, (Patwardhan) yeda (ie. yéda) year, Kui randu last year. 

Ta. ymai, amat tortoise, Ma. dma tortoise, turtle, Ka. ame, ave, &ve, Ta." 
ame id. 

Ta. yaru, Gru river, Ma. Gru, Te. bru id., Go. yer water, at-yar boiling water, 
Kol. yér water, Kui gu, Kuvi &yu id. (BSOAS., xi (1944), 846). 

Ta. yénat, Gnas elephant, Ma. Gna; Ka. ane, Tu. dne, Tod. an, Te. &nfigu, 
enika, Go. yeni id. 

1 K.V. Babbayya, Tha Pronouns and Pronominal Terminations of tka Firat Person in Dowd 


(Dravidic Studiss II), Be 11. (Madras, 1935). . 
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Ta. yin I, Ma. Ram, Ka. Gn, Tu. yany, Tod. an, Kot. ane, Te. énu, Kui 
anu, Go. ana, Prj. Kim. an, Kur. Malt. ën, Brah. 3. 

Ta. yam we (exclusive), Ma. fia&^a], Ka. am, Tod. am, om, &m, Kot. ame, 
Te. amu, Kui amu, Go. ammaj, Kim. Naiki am, Prj. am, Kur. Malt. em id. 

Ta. yar who 4, yavan who, which man, yatu what 4, ya, yaeas which 
things ?, yavar who, which persons f, yantu where ?; Gr who ?, āvar- who, 
which persons 1 ; Hu what ?, én why 1, Ma. ya, yavan, yatu ; dr who 1, Ka. ya, 
yava, yar, yitake, yatar ; à, āva ; &, ake, Har ; daru, diva, Tu. éry, &pa, eto. ; 
da, dane, diva; jane; và, Kod. ydou, y&va, yédu (sing.); Gru (pl), Te. edi, 
ami what ł, Kuvi éna what ?, Prj. da who, Klm. yénd, yér, Naiki ën, Kur. 
në who t, Malt. në, nareh, nēth who t, Brah. dar id. 

In addition there are a number of words in Tamil beginning with yä- for 
which etymologies are not available in the related languages: yz, d! a kind 
of tree, yanar newness, freshness, beauty, yart, ari door (only lex.), yara an 
expletive of the second person, vüral, Gral white ants, yar a musical instrument 
(ving), yas, aji a mythological lion-faced animal with elephantine proboscis 
and tusks; a lion. ; 

The examination of these phonetic correspondances is worthy of some 
attention, particularly as no less than three important pronouns common to 
all the Dravidian languages are to be found in this list. Before, however, 
considering the purely phonetic side, there are certain complications to be 
cleared up in connection with pronouns of the first person (sing. and pl); 
namely the existence of forms with initial n- beside those with initial 

Sing.—Ta. nn I, Ma. flan (only this form), Ka. nanu, Te. nênu, Kuvi nànu. 

Plur.—Ta. nam we, Ma. nam, nom, Ka. namu, nüvu, Tu. nama, Kod. 
naga, Te. nêmu, manamu, Kur. Malt. nam, Brah. nan. 

In explaining this duality we must begin with the 1st person plural. We 
have here essentially not two forms of the same pronoun but two different 
pronouns, one which includes (ndm) and the other which excludes the persons 
addressed (yim, am). Though found in most Dravidian languages, this distinction 
is not universal; it is not found for instance in Kanarese, Gondi, or Brahui. 
Consequently many people have doubted whether it is original. This is the 
view expressed for instance by Sten Konow in the Lingutstio Survey of India * : 
“Tt seems necessary to infer that the original Dravidian language had not 
developed a double plural of this pronoun. The probability of this supposition 
"ia strengthened by the fact that Kanarese, Gdndi, and Bráhtül only possess 
one form for ‘we’. The use of the double plural can accordingly be due to 

1 OL xii, Uraip-pitte-matci 1. Geum ramum. The commentators interpret this as Acct 
(säl tree, Shores. robuste) which the Tamil Lexioon incorrectly renders '' ebony” (Ta. dr, atti, 
Bauhinia racemosa and tormentosa). There is, however, a variant reading wivem, and in view 
of the frequent fluctuation of &- and på- forms it would be natural to regard & hero as a variant 
of yt; Tho ya tree is frequently mentioned in the early poetry as a tree found in desert tracks, 


but its exact nature does not seem to be known. The word is presumably long obsolete. 
3 ty, 3-4. 
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a tendency which has been adopted from a different family, and if that be the 
case we can only think of the Munda languages where there is a similar sot 
of dual and plural forms of the personal pronoun of the first person." In this 
view he is followed by K. V. Subbayya? and others. 

Nevertheless the main weight of evidence is against this hypothesis. 
Konow’s main argument that “ the exclusive form in Kurukh, Kui, and Telugu 
is essentially identioal with the inolusive form in Tamil and Malayalam ” is 
incorrect, as is evident even from the table he gives himself. A further 
examination of the material shows it to be the exaot opposite of the truth. 
The situation in Tamil appears to be as follows: In the early literature yam 
and nām are used side by side and apparently the distinction between the two 
has been blurred.? Nevertheless in his commentary on Tolkáppiyam, Coll.° 162, 
Naccinarkkiniyar definitely states that yam is the exclusive, nam the inclusive 
plural. In modern Tamil the distinction is observed and nam is used for the 
inclusive plural; for the exclusive plural a new formation, má^ka], is used. 
The state of affairs in Malayalam corresponds essentially to that in modern 
Tamil : inclusive nam, nom, exclusive fíana]. In the other Dravidian languages, 
where a distinction between inclusive and exclusive plural is observed, those 
forms that correspond phonetically to Tamil yam— Tu. enbulu, Te. &mu, 
Kui amu, Kur. Malt. ém—have invariably an exclusive meaning, and on the 
other hand the forms corresponding to Ta. mám—Tu. nama, Te. manam«u,* 
Kur. Malt. nzm—have without exception an inclusive meaning. This full 
correspondance of form and meaning cannot be mere coincidence, and can 
definitely be held to indicate the existence of the distinction in primitive 
Dravidian. This does not of course exclude Konow’s theory that the existenoe 
of the two forms is due to Kolarian influence, since it is possible that such an 
influence was exercised very early on Dravidian, before the splitting up into 
various languages. s 

Whereas in the plural of the first person two forms with different meaning 
are to be postulated for the parent language, in the first person singular only 
one form—that represented in Tamil by yás—is to be regarded as original. 
This is clear because the forms beginning with s- only appear in comparatively 
modern times. Thus in Tamil only yan is known to the early texts and nan 
makes its appearance much later. Likewise in Kanarese and Telugu nanu 
and nénu are respectively later than Gnu and ênu. In Kuvi the form namu 
is an innovation as opposed to Gwu in the sister-dialect Kui. The correct 

* Op. cit, pp. 3-4 

1 LSI., iv, 293. 

* Eg. yêm used inclusively: Ctlapp.° vi, 27. amarar-lalavoosas wanakkutum yêm exa “ Wo 
will worabip the lord of the gods ” (a vidyüdAoara is speaking to his wife). 

* In Telugu, Kui, and Gondi the oblique oases of these pronouns begin with m- as a result 
of aphasreas of the initial vowel: thus corresponding to tho Ta. dative emakku “ to us” we 
have Te. mbun (< *emabun), Kui mêngi, and Go. mdiwa. From these forms m- is extended 
to the nominative : thus modern Telugu mime for older &m«, Kuvi mambu beside Kui dew, 


Go. mammai bealde ammai. Telugu goes further and prefixes it to the inclusive ndm/nam as 
well, thus producing the disyllabio form manami. . 
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explanation of these modern forms would seem to be that given by M. Collins 
in his Remarks to K. V. Subbayye’s treatise, namely that n- of the inclusive 
plural nām has been tacked on to the singular. Just as yan of the singular 
corresponds to yém (exol) of the plural, so a form nan is created by analogy 
corresponding to the plural nam (incl.). 

Tt is thus clear that the pronominal forms beginning with #- can be ignored 
in discussing the phonetic developments of the words which in Tamil begin 
with yü-. The only serious discussion of these words which has appeared 
is that of Subbayya.! He points out with examples that a primitive Dravidian à 
appears as such in all the languages and likewise a primitive Dravidian e 
is also found to be preserved throughout. Consequently he argues when we 
find in the case of these words an d in some languages (e.g. Te. ênu, Enugu, eto.) 
corresponding to à in others (Ka. anu, dne, etc.), the original sound must have 
been different from either à or &. Bo far his argument is correct, but in deciding 
what the original sound was he goes wrong in that he fails to give a satisfactory 
account of the Tamil forms beginning with ya. Subbayya’s theory is that 
Primitive Dravidian had in these words a vowel half way between à and 4, 
which he writes &. This vowel, he says, develops in some languages to à and in 
others to 4. This theory does not account adequately for early Tamil ya, and 
Subbayya’s attempt to explain it on these lines does not fit in with the known 
facta. His argument is as follows: In the modern Dravidian languages the 
initial front vowels e-, &, 4, 3- are pronounced ye, y&-, yi-, yi- ; thus Tamil el , 
rat is pronounced yels, erumas buffalo as yerumas, and so forth; likewise the 
& which he assumes must have been pronounced y&, and this, he says, was 
represented in early Tamil by y6; later when & came to be pronounced à 
the intrusive y-element was dropped. l 

This ingenious theory is unacceptable for the following reasons. Firstly, 
in view of the general accuracy of Indian alphabets it is usually the best policy 
to believe that they meant what they wrote. Secondly, this initial y- sound 
in els, orumas, etc., is introduced normally when the words stand by themselves, 
or after a pause *; whereas yan, yanas, eto., turn up in all positions. Thirdly, 
and most important, these words are often found in the early texts to have 
disyllabic pronunciation : 

ivan wari who is this? PN. 13.1. d 

për syür a big lute. Perumpan® 462. 

iras tr ven kuruk allat $yavatum nothing but the white crane seeking ita 

prey. Kul. 118. 
ven koji yanas an elephant with white tusks. KuT. 65. 


These and other examples make it quite clear that we have in these cases 


1 Op. att, pp. 47 f. 

? Op. art, pp. 12-18. 

*L V. Ramaswamy Alyar, Dravidso Ghides, published in A Miwmellany of Papers 
(Vyüsasahgrahamw) presented to G. V. Ramamurti, Guntur, 1088, pp. 60 ff. . 
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an original diphthong 42/444 ! and no mere secondary addition of y- to a front 
vowel as Subbayya assumes. This being the case it seems best, instead of 
trying to explain away the y- in early Tamil forms, to make it the basis of our 
explanation. We can assume for primitive Dravidian a compound phoneme 44 
(under certain conditions pronounced 444) which is preserved in early Tamil, 
but elsewhere becomes à or ë. This is the simplest and most obvious theory 
to fit the facts as they exist. i 

Turning again tò the list of words given above, it appears that the distribu- 
tion of à and ë as representatives of primitive Dravidian 44 is on the whole 
fairly regular. In modern Tamil, Kanarese, Toda, and Malayalam à is the 
rule, whereas in Telugu, Gondi, Kurukh, and Malto the regular treatment is 4. 
In Tamil and Malayalam there are no irregularities, unleas we count a loanword 
from Skt., yámam a watch in the night, which appears also in the variant form 
émam.* Kanarese usually has à-, but ve tortoise appears beside ame, ave, 
while Ta. yGmju year appears as Ka. ēdu time. This is presumably due to 
interdialectal mixture, which is also a feature in Tuju. In the latter language 
the regular treatment is é-, #du goat, &ma tortoise, but d- appears in ane elephant. 
In the first person singular of the pronoun, y- ia quite exceptionally preserved 
in this language: yang I, though there is also a variant form ény. Toda has 
regularly G-: än elephant, adu goat, but in the first person plural of the 
pronoun ëm occurs beside äm and 6m. The treatment in Telugu is regularly & 
with no exceptions. In Kui- Kuvi the regular treatment would appear to be à-, 
to judge from anu I and r-àndu last year. On the other hand we find ë- in 
Kui ésu, Kuvi éyu water. Gondi regularly has yē (i.e. &: y- is a “glide” 

~of the type mentioned above), but in the compound af-yar boiling water 
the original yG- appears. Yà- also appears in Go. yayal mother: cf. Ta. yay. 
For Parji and Naiki-Kolami evidence is available only for the pronouns where 
à- appears. The northern languages are regular with & (which develops to 3 
in Brah. 3 1; compare Brah. kAteun red: Kur. kAdso). 

The interrogative pronoun, Ta. yr who 1, etc., behaves peculiarly in a 
number of respecta. In the first place the initial y- is preserved more widely 
than is the case with the other words. It is used in modern Tamil, Malayalam, 
and Kanarese where otherwise initial y- has disappeared. Forms showing the 
regular treatment à- also occurs in these three languages, and it is to be assumed 
that the retention of y- in Ta. Ma. Ka. yar, etc., beside ar, eto., ia due to the 
need for clarity. Another peculiarity is the oocurrenoe of forms with initial d- 

1 In cases like ven LOW [yana the i is shorter than the usus] i and 1s called bwrr iyal ikcram 
. by the Tamil grammarians. It corresponds to the bwrr iyal ukaram: thus bow + yos 
“= kêsiyênai. Naturally rb makes no difference whether wo write kõi yanai or Bi Wydgak. 
For the Tamil, who did not separate words, the question did not arise. 

* Another loanword dira procession (< ydird) already appears without the initial y- in 
one of the earliest texta (KwT. 293). In more modern Ta. tho yi is restored from Sanskrit. 

* Understandably in the case of Tamil, for mstance, where, in addition to ar who ?, there 
are at least six other homonymous words ar: (1) ar to beoome full, (2) är to shout, (8) ar to 

| combine with, jain; resemble, (4) ar = ars rare, difficult (before vowels), (5) är mountain 
ebony, (6) ar spoke of a wheel. 
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in Ka. and Tu.: daru, dava, eto., beside yoru, yaea, eto. With these forma 
Brah. dër who 1 has been compared! It is doubtful, however, whether the 
Brah. and Ka.-Tu. words belong together, since Brah. d- may here have 
developed out of n-, as it has done in a number of other words :— 

Brah. ditar blood: Ta. neyitér, Ka. netiar, To. neituru, Tu. netiery, Kui 
nederi, Go. natiur, Klm. natur, Prj. nase. : 

Brah. dw water: Ta. Ma. Ka. m, Te. niru water, Kui niru juice, sap, 
essence, 

Brah. dë sun: Ta. Rayiru, nayiru, Ka. ndsar id. 

Brah. dés tongue: Ta. Ma. nd, navu, Tod. nàf, Ka. nalage, Te. nalika id.* 

In view of this evidence it is probably best to compare Brah. dër with the 
forms that occur in Kurukh and Malto, the languages most closely related to 
Brahui: Kur. në who 1, Malt. ng, néreh, nàh who? The initial n- here is 
presumably to be classed with the other cases of prothetic n- which appear 
commonly in Dravidian, and a close parallel to these words is to be found in 
Kur. ngg seorificial rite, which can be derived from Skt. yàga- sacrifice. 

To return to the Ka. and Tu. forms dàru, diva, eto., it would seem that 
we have here a case of sporadic development of y- to d-. A parallel case is 
Ka. dovasa corn, grain, which is derived from Skt. yaeasa-. In this case an 
intermediate form with j- is to be assumed (Pkt. jawasa), and likewise in the 
case of the interrogative pronoun an intermediate form jane occurs in Tulu. 
That a change y > j > d takes place only in this word is due to the fact that 
y- in the other words disappeared very early, and only in the case of the interroga- 
tive pronoun was it preserved long enongh for this change to operate. 

In the words so far discussed an alternative 4/4 in the Dravidian languages 
is seen to be explicable in terms of the early Tamil forms beginning with yà-. 
There are, however, in addition one or two words where such an interchange 
takes place without there being any yà-forms in early Tamil :— 

Ta. Me. Ka. Tu. àj to rule, govern: Te. de id. 

Ka. Grisu to collect, gather; select, pick out, choose: Te. &rou to choose, 
select, pick out. 

Ka. ar yoke of oxen plough: Ta. Ka. er, Te. aru id. 

In the case of the last word an initial s- or o- has disappeared in the southern 
languages, as appears from comparison of Kui sêru yoke of oxen and Go. sar 
plough. In the case of the other two words it is not possible at present to 
account for the variation of the vowel. AJI that can be said is that Subbayya,® 
for instance, is not justified in treating the correspondence Ta. GJ: Te. élu 


1 Beo Gir Denys Bray, Ths Brth@ Language, pt. Hi, s.v. 

1 On the other hand »- is sometimes preserved : in the pronouns nas we, sum you, sf thou, 
and in the words aughwshiag to swallow (compare Ta. nunbu, wonbw, Ma. noneu, Ea. nenge,. 
Tu. magum, Kur. senkkad, Malt. munga), and muring to orush, grind (compare Ta. Ma. wiru, 
suukke to crush, grind, Ka. seri, Tu. swripwad, Go. nêrang, Kuwi (Fitag.) nwiyale). The reason 
for this duality of treatment is not at present clear. : 

3 Op. cit, p. 17. 
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on the same footing as the words which in early Tamil begin with ya-, since 
no form *ya} appears. 

The forma of the pronouns listed above are those of the nominative case. 
In the oblique cases shortened forms appear :— 

First person sing.: Ta. ey- (aco. ennas, dat. nakku), Ma. en- (enne, enikku), 
Ka. annan, enage, Tu. enang, enby, Kod. yenna, yemaku, Tod. yen, yenak, 
Te. namun nakun (< *enakun), Kui nangi, Kuvi nange, Go. nakun, Elm. 
anung me, anna my, Prj. aming, an, Kur. engan, engi, Malt. engen, enge. 

First person plur. (excl): Ta. emakku (dat.), oto., Ma. eh^aj-, fiahnal-, 
Ka. emman, emage, Tu. et&kuj-, Tod. yem, yemak, Te. măkun (< *emakun), 
Kui mangi, Kuvi mange, Go. mákun, Prj. am our, Kim. ammed our, Kur. 
emage, eman, Malt. eme, emen. 

Interrogative pronoun (a selection of forms): Ta. e- (epporutu what time 1, 
eto.), evan who 1, evan when 1, ecas which things 1, Ma. e-, eh&u where 1, entu 
what ?, Ka. e-, entu how ?, endu when 3, enne when ?, Tu. ofica how ?, eftt 
what sort of 1, Te. evadu who t, edi what 1, ext which things ? 

It is a regular characteristic of early Dravidian that a long radical vowel 
is shortened when certain (presumably accented) suffixes are added. Thus 
corresponding to the nominatives tam they themselves and nam we (inclusive) 
the dative in Ta. is tamakku, namakku (original accentuation tamákku, 
namdkku). Corresponding to this, the original shortened forms of yan and 
yom would be *yanakku and *yamakku. Initial ya, however, is not tolerated 
in any Dravidian language, not even in Tamil, which is alone in preserving 
initial yà- ; consequently this ya- has developed in most of the languages to e-, 
in Parji and Kolami apparently to a. It will be observed that this initial s- 
does not obey the rule for original et formulated in Dravidian Studies II, 
namely that e in the first syllable becomes ¢ in Tamil and Malayalam when 
followed by an a-vowel in the next syllable. The vowel e- is preserved in 
Ta. emakku, etc., in contradistinction to the rule which appears in words 
like Ta. eijatku to shine (< *vejaAku), pinas female of animals (< *penas), 
otoa to become red (< *ceva), ete. This difference of treatment finds ita obvious 
explanation i the fact that the e- of emakku differs from the s in the other 
words in that it goes baok to original *ya-. | 

The same development takes place in Sanskrit words beginning with ya- 
when borrowed into Dravidian languages. Thus: Ta. ecu < yajus-, ecamanan 
< yajamüna-, entiram < yanira-, Emmai < Yamuna, eis < yatt- ;. Ka. el 
< yat, cana < yaina-, ethecchad < yathecohd, oto. A treatment a- is much 
leas frequent: Ta. Actas < Yasoda (OXlapp. xvi, 46), Ka. ama} pair, Te. 
amada < yamala-. A restitution of the regular Sanskrit forms is of course 
frequent in the more modern texte. 

A similar development is to be found in the Tamil word eral musical notes 
of the yàr, the yar itself, the human voice, ete. This is obviously derived from 


1 BSOS., x (1940), pp. 289 ff. 
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. the word yar: yār-+ suffix al > *yerül with the usual shortening of the 
radical syllable, whence Ta. eral. As in the case of emakku, ete., e- is preserved 
here before the following à and not changed to t-, as happens in cases where e 
is original. On the other hand the change has been carried through in the 
case of Ta. gas the shepherd. caste, tasyan a shepherd < *etas < *yatas 
= yat(u) + suffix -as. 

In a number of words variation between initial a- and e- is to be observed 
in the Dravidian languages. The following are examples :— 

Ta. affs strychnos nux vomica (Lex.) : Ta. eti, Ka. tits, tite, Wangi, Hangs id. 

Ta. eytu to approach, to reach, to attain, acquire, Ma. eytuka to get, obtain : 
Ka. aydu to go to, reach, approach; acquire, obtain. 

Ta. al night, darkness, evening: el night, Ma. al darkness, night, Klm. 
(Haig) alé night, Gdlart (LSI., iv, 388) uli night. 

- Ma. aliyuka to dissolve, melt: Tu. eliyum, aluns id. 

Ta. Ma. Ka. ars to know: Te. erügu id. 

Ta. Ma. araku beauty : Ta. eril id. 

Ta. en to say, Ma. ennu-, Ka. an, also en, Tu. anpins and inpiné, Te. anu, 
Kui inba, Naiki yantër said (LSI., iv, 574), Kur. ännā, Malt. äns. 

The question naturally arises whether these variations &re due to an original 
*ya- developing partly into a- and partly into e-. Since a variation d/£ has 
been shown to be based on original yd- and since already examples have been 
quoted where a simple vowel (usually e-, occasionally a-) goes back to earlier 
*ya-, this is not unlikely in some cases at least. In two cases a comparison 
with similar words in Finno-ugrian strongly suggests that this is the case. 
Corresponding to Ta. e, al, eto., night, the following Finno-ugrian words can 
be quoted (BSOAS., xi (1944), p. 338): Fi. yó night, LpN. 1gja, Md. tej, $e, 
Zyr. oj, Voty. uj, Osty. e$, Vog. 3, $*, Hg. éj. Here the final - preserved in 
Dravidian has been lost in Finno-ugrian, but the latter languages, in particular 
the diphthong in Finnish, are more original in the matter of vocalism. An 
original diphthong would accord well with the vowel-variations in Dravidian— 
al, el, uli, and in the case of Ta. al/e there may easily have been an intermediate 
stage *yal. Ta. eytu, Ka. aytu also seem to have parallels in Finno-ugrian : 
Hg. jui obtingere, geraten, hinkommen, Fi. joutua approach, arrive, Est. 
jõudma ankommen, hingelangen, LpN. joavddat ankommen, Osty. joytom 
kommen, VogA. jortam ankommen. The Dravidian forms would be the result 
af a development *yozt- > *yaxt- > *yayi- > eytu/aydu, the variation of the 
initial vowel being due to the lost y-. In the case of the other words it is not 
possible to say much about them without further information about their 
etymology. The reason for the variation of the initial vowel may not be the 
same in all cases; indeed, it is not likely to be so,-since the distribution of 
a and e differs in different words: on the one hand Ta. Ma. en: Te. amu, 
and on the other hand Ta. Ma. ari: Te. erügu. The word meaning to say is 
particularly irregular in this respect, &ince besides a- and e- an initial +- turns 
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up in several languages, while the matter is further complicated by tis Kur.- 


Malt. forms beginning with long à. | 
| B 

An initial palatal nasal &- occurs only to e restricted extent in the Dravidian 
languages. It is found in early Tamil, Malayalam, and in a very few words 
in Tuju. Even in Tamil and Malayalam it cannot appear before all vowels ; 
^ It is never found, for instance, before d. In the main it is found before long à 
and short -a- alternating with -e-. The following is a list of words which begin 
with 4a- in Tamil or Malayalam :— 

Ta. nàAkür worm, nákkup-püocs id., Ms. fla&nül, RINA) earth-worm, Tu. 
nakkuru id. 

Ta. AaAeH, naflol plough, Ma. fiz&nol, ARA, Ka. négal, négil, Tu. nàyerv, 
Tod. nakhel, Te. ndgals, ndgélu, Go. nangél, Kui nangeli | > Skt. lángala-, 
Pa. naftgala- id. (BSOAS., xi (1943), p. 181). 

Te. fan, nan string, cord, Ma. Aan id., Ka. nên cord, rope, Tu. nana, nêmu 
cord, rope ; bowstring, ndd2 a cord, rope, Te. ndnu a sort of necklace, Go. nine 
rope, Kui none id. also nõsu. f . 

Ta. nanal a reed, Ma. fiánal id, Ka. nánal a kind of reed. 

Ta. fáyiru, nayiru sun, Ma. fayoru, flayiru, Ka. mesar id., Tu. mesyry 
morning, Brah. dë sun, Malt. miru sunshine, heat | > Pkt. sesaro id. 

Ta. nárai a kind of crane, Ma. fara, nora, Tu. nord id. ; Tu. also noraye 
& kind of crane. 

Ta. fiat, nal to hang, be suspended, Ma. fíaluka, Adluka, Ka. nàl, Tu. nêlung, 
nelpum id. 

Ta. salam, carly, lana, Te: néla land, earth, Kui née ground, Go. nah 
field. 

Ma. fdral, fiéral Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia, Ka. naral, n&ni Eugenia 
jambolana or Calyptranthes caryophyllata, Tu. maroju, narolu Syzygium 
jambolanum, Kod. néru-pannu nevel fruit, Te. néredu, nêrêdu Syzygium 
jambolasnum. 

Ta. ndval Eugenia jambolana, Ma. &aeal Syzygium jambolanum. This 
item and the last are obviously related words, but it is not poeaible at present 
to account for the correspondence of intervocalic -r- in one case with intervocalio 
v- in the other. 

Ts. néru young plant, seedling ready for transplanting; namu id, Ma. 
faru young plant, shoot, Tu. nas a nuraling, young plant of rice, eto., Kui 
ngja to sprout, shoot, 

Ta. Raral, náral name of various plants, Ma. iral Milnea montana, Priyatgu, 
Ka. neral, neral name of certain treo, Priyahgu. 

As is clear from theese examples, Malayalam is the only language which- 
has preserved initial A- up to the present time. In modern Tamil n- has replaced 
original &-. In some cases even early Tamil has no form with the palatal 
nasal, and its existence is only attested by Malayalam: Ma. &ónAü], Aanal, 
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- fiaval, fru. In the case of the word for tongue, no Dravidian language shows 
any sign of a palatal nasal, but a comparison with related Uralian words 
shows that it must at one time have existed there :— 

Ta. Ma. nā, nawu tongue (< *nale-), Ka. nalage, ndlige, Tu. nalays, nalays, 
Te. naltka, naluka, nalka, Tod. naf, Brah. din id. ~ LpN. syalbme os, ostium, 
Cher. jtime, #olme, etc., zunge, sprache, Vog. elm, etc., zunge, Osty. salem, 
Hg. nyelv id. | SamJu. #ams id. (BSOAS., xi (1944), p. 337). 

The loss of palatalization in this word has for some reason taken place 
earlier than is the case with the other words listed above. 

Turning to the treatment of the vowel following the initial fi-, it is clear 
that on the whole it has been affected in the same way as the à in the words 
beginning ya- which have been treated in the previous section. Just as original 
yd- in some languages changed to &, so initial AG- changes over a large part 
of the Dravidian area to ns. The treatment, however, does not entirely 
correspond in the two cases, inasmuch as nē for Aa- is more widespread than. 
& for yà : particularly in Kanarese, where yä regularly becomes à (8e elephant, 
eto.), but AG- always becomes në- (nan rope, eto.). Tamil is regular with early 
Aa-, later ná-, though in the case of some words Ad- is unknown even to the 
earliest language. In Malayalam there is a variation in some words between 
fā- and #é- which is presumably based on differences of dialect; thus fal 
and #2] to hang, etc. For the other Dravidian languages the evidence is not 
very extensive, but we can probably regard në- as regular: Ta. Adlam: Te. 
nêla, Kui nade, Go. n2. In Kui this example is supported by n&a to sprout, 
compared with Ma. Adru, etc. In the case of two other words the operation of 
such a law is interrupted by an alternation 4/0 which seems to occur in them : 
thus Tu. nórà beside Ma. fra and Go. mone, Kui none beside Ta. Ma. fan, 
Ka. nén. The word for plough is peculiar in preserving -à- in Te. Go. and Kui 
and also in whatever dialect lies behind the loanwords in Indo-aryan. 

Since an alternation ná/n4 is due in these cases to the fact that the nasal 
was originally palatal in these cases, it is reasonable to assume that a form fía- 
is represented in casee where we find an alternation nd-/né- even if no such Aa- 
is found in Tamil or Malayalam. A case in point is a word meaning “ to 
winnow ” :— 

Ta. némpu to winnow, nōmpu to separate by winnowing as stones from 
rice, Ma. némpuka to winnow rice grain, nāvuka to cleanse rice from stones, 
Te. nêmu to winnow, sift. 

Here the variation nà-/n&- can be assumed to point to original fía-, though 
no such form is actually recorded. Another instance is Kur. nakhna to Am 
contrasted with Malt. négye to breathe, nége breath. 

. Developments similar to the above are also found when an initial A- occurs 
before short a or e. Examples are as follows :— 

Ma. flennuka to become soft; to yield, sink, Aannuka id., Aekbuka to press, 
strangle; to squeeze, crush, Tu. fíanu, Aakky crushing, bruising into a jelly 
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or mass, Ka. nekku to be depressed, sink, Te. nokku to preæ, pinch, compress, 
squeeze. 

Ta. fteksr to become loose, slip off, as bangles; to become soft, melt, nek 
to become loose, slip off; melt; become weak: (tr.) to make loose, relax, 
neku to become soft, relaxed; melt; slip off: cf. Malt. nethge to shake off 
(as fruit from a tree), intr. nethgre, Kur. ned'gnà to fall off, as fruit and 
flowers. ' 

Ta. Aantu, fontu, nanju crab, Ma. fantu, Tu. deñji, Ka. endra-kaya, Edi, 
esadi, Te. endri, endra-kaya, Go. yéte id. : connected with this, Ta. nas a crab, 
najir id., Ka. nafi, lafis id. ; of. Sgh. najaya the claw of a crab, najaya a orab ; 
Pa. aja the claw of a orab. 

Ma. flamafifis, fíamfics a bivalve shell-fish, found in rice-fields ; namico id. 

Ta. flamals a peacock, Ka. noct, naval, navulu ; nemali id. Te. nemah, 
nemmuls, nevils, nemmi, nammi id., Tu. neyily, Klm. nambi id. 

Ta. Remunku to yield to pressure, to be squeezed, flemukku to preæ hard, 
namuku to yield under pressure, Ma. fhamunnu to yield to pressure, sink, bulge, 
Ka. aeugu to yield to pressure, avuñku to press, squeeze (also amugu, amuku, 
Tu. avunkum to press, avumpum id), Kuvi nabgalt to prees down. ] 

Ta. Memiu to press out with the hands, squeeze, mminiu to pinch, Ma. 
flamuniu to squeeze, Aevintu id., Tu. nauntuns to pinch. The root in these 
words is of course identical with that in the last item, and can be compared 
with the Uralian root which appears in Hg. myom- to presa, eto. 

Ta. Remir, Remar to spread, extend; of. Ta. femal to wander about. 

Ta. flemat a kind of tree; Ta. namat Button-tree, Anogeissus latifolia, 
Ma. nava in vejja-nava id. (Lush.). 

Ta. narampu nerve, tendon, sinew, Ma. forampu, narampu. id, Ka. nara 
nerve, sinew, tendon, muscle, Tu. nara, narambu vein, artery, nerve, tendon, 
Tod. narbu muscle, Te. naramu vein, artery, nerve, tendon, Kui drümbu 
(< *nrambu < *narambu) nerve, tenon, Kur. nari pulse, nerve, Malt. naru 
the veins. 

Ta. Aaral, feral, naral to sound, make a noise, Ma. Rarashuka to grumble, 
groan, Ka. naral, naraj, nera]u to groan, moan, naraku id., naratu grumbling, 
Tu. narakum to groan, moan, grumble, narafum, naralum, nerluns id., Te 
naraga a drum, Kur. narya'üná to hum, to weep aloud, Malt. nere to groan || 
Cf. Osty. Aaralom knarren, knirachen, Fi. nartstaa, etc. 

Ta. neruficsl, nerufict Tribulus terrestris, Ma. AeruAfisl, Ka. nerigilu, neggilu, 
naggilu, Tu. nagtly id. 

Ta. neruppu fire, Ma. flerippu, nerippu, Te. nippu id. ; Go. mrwana to 
burn, Malt. nare flame, narge to blaze. 

Ta. fiers, ners to break, be crushed, nari to crush, torment, nerufu to be 
pressed, squeezed, crowded, nerukku to press, squeeze, bruise, torment, 
narusku, narukku id., neruiu to rub with the fingers, Ma. fieriyuka to be crushed, 
smashed, flertkka, to squash, smash, fíerusMuka to be pressed, thronged, 
nervyuka to be crushed, Ka. naraku, naruku, naggu to be bruised, neggw to 
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crush, Tu. nargus to be bruised, crushed, naraguduns to bruise, crush, torment, 
Te. nerumu to rub, grind. - 

Ta. neji to bend, be twisted ; to wriggle, writhe, crawl: (tr.) to cause to 
bend, to twist; to wriggle or distort the body in walking, commonly in 
affectation, nejivu crawling, writhing; bending, yielding, Ma. Aejiyuka to 
stretch oneself, strut, walk affectedly, proudly, Aejikka to bend the body 
backwards, Ka. naji to grow bent, curved, to bow, bend. 

Ta. nafs coldness, frigidity, najir to be cold; shake, tremble; (sb.) cold, 
coldness; shivering, ague, najukku to shake, tremble, Ma. fajukka to be 
affected by cold or damp Aajunnuka to shake from damp, fear, flajuppu, 
fRajuppam dampness. Cf. Ta. natu^ku to shake, tremble, etc. 

Ta. ners way, Ma. feri way, meri straight path, Ka. meri, niri orderly 
arrangement. 

An examination of the words in this list shows that, just as in the previous 
series where it is followed by long à, the initial palatal nasal is best preserved 
in Malayalam. In some cases it is only found in that language, as in the case 
of Rarampu sinew, fierippu fire, Rerufifis] Tribulus terrestris, and Alert a way. 

According to the Tolkappiyam (Kruti.? 64) a short -a- is not permissible 
after initial A-; that is to say flemju, flemar, fieral, eto., are correct forms in 
Classical Tamil, while fanju, Aaral, Hamar are incorrect. In the main the usage 
of the early poete is in agreement with this rule, but exceptions are found: 
e.g. Aaral to sound (Tirumuruk? 120). The word flamals, a poetic synonym of 
nay dog, always appears in this form, and Naccinarkkiniyar accounts for its 
irregularity by saying that it is a dialect-word (ticaic-col: Comm. ad. loc.). 
The situation in the modern language is different. Here we find either na- 
or ne-, and the two are very rarely confused; thus on the one hand nantu, 
namuku, namas, narampu, naral, nali, and on the other hand nekir, nerufiod, 
neruppu, neri. On comparing the Malayalam forms of these words it appears 
that where modern Tamil has na-, Malayalam has Aa-, and where modern Tamil 
has ne-, Malayalam has fie-; thus on the one hand Ma. flantu, famunnuka, 
flarampu, Rarahhuka, fiajunsuka, and ‘on the other hand Ma. fteru&fal, flerippu, 
feri. It is clear from this comparison that there are here two sets of words, 
one originally beginning ña- and the other originally beginning Re-. The original 
state of affairs is preserved in Malayalam. In modern Tamil the distinction 
of the vowels is preserved, while the ordi n- is substituted for the palatal n. 
In the dialect which formed the basis of the early Tamil literary language the 
palatal nasal was preserved, but the vowel of the two series was confused as 
a result of a change ña- > fíe-. This particular change can only have taken 
place over a limited part of the Tamil area, since the modern na-, ne- reflect 
earlier &g-, fle-, which must have remained the usage in bulk of the kofun 
tamir areas. 

IIS femal to wander about, flamar 
to extend, the vowel -e- in the first syllable is followed by -a- in the next syllable. 
This is contrary to the general rule (D.S. II), and is explained by the fact that 
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fe- in these words represents original fía-, and consequently the -e- vowel in 
these words is of too recent origin to be affected by that generalrule. Ithas been 
already ‘pointed out that initial e- when it represents original ya- is also not 
affected by the rule. It is possible, however, that such a change has taken 
place in the case of Ta. nina to tie up, fasten: this may be explained as 
representing *nena- < *fena- < *fama-, where *fian- is a shortened form 
of Ta. Aan rope, eto. A similar case is perhaps to be found in Ta. Ma. slam 
ground, earth, land, Ka. Tu. nela id. This may be explained as a variant with 
a short vowel in the first syllable of Ta. Aalam, Te. nêla, etc., earth, land : 
Le. *flalam > *flelam > Ta. Ma. slam, Ka. Tu. nela. On the other hand an 
alternative etymology of this word has been suggested, namely that it is derived 
from nd- to stand (D.S. IL: BSOS., x (1940), p. 295). 

In Kanarese there is & double treatment of these words. We may find 
either na- or ne, often side by side as optional forms: e.g. nora} to groan, 
nagglu Tribulus terrestris, naggu to become bruised, beside neraj, neggilu, 
neggu, etc. As a result of this double treatment it is possible to infer the existence 
of a palatal nasal originally in cases where Kanarese shows a fluctuation between 
. na- and ns- even when no forms beginning with A- are found in Tamil and 
Malayalam. Such a case is to be found in the following words meaning “ to 
chew the cud ". 

Ka. namalu to chew the cud, nevaru id., Te. namalu, nemaru id. ; cf. Tu. 
nauniu chewing, nauntums, naumpuns to chew. 

Etymologically corresponding words are not found in Tamil and Malayalam, 
but the alternation na-/ne- both in Kanarese and Telugu may be held to 
justify the assumption of an original palatal nasal in this case. Further, the 
root is presumably identical with that of Ta. hemunku, femiu, eto. 

There is also a series of words in Kanarese where a fluctuation between 
na- and ne- is to be observed, and to which corresponding words exist in Tamil, 
Malayalam, and the other related languages, where no other sign of original 
palatalization existe except this fluctuation in Kanarese. Examples are :— 

Ka. nakku: nekku to lick; Ta. Ma. nakku, Tu. nakkum, Te. nāku, Kui 
maka, Go. nakana id. | 

Ka. naocu : necou to confide in, trust ; to desire, love; Ta. nacou to desire, 
love, nattu id., Te. nacou to trust. 2 

Ka. nadu: negu to fix firmly, stick or fix in the ground; Ta. Ma. naju 
to set up, fix, plant, eto., Tu. nadpins, nadpins to plant, Te. natiu-konu to be 
settled, neffu-konu to become firm. 

Ka. nanju: nentu relationship, friendship, nanpu: nenpu love, affection, 
friendship, Ta. nannu to be near, attached, nanpu love, attachment, Ma. 
nannuka to remember with love and affection, nennuka id., Tu. nanju kin, 
relationship, nenjs a relation, Te. namiu friendship ; a friend. 

Ka. mane: nene to become wet, moist, Ta. nanas id., Ma. nana moisture, 
nonayuka to get wet, Tu. nans wet, moist, naneyum, nanevum to be 
moist, wet. | 
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Ka. nare: nere greynees of the hair, grey hair, Ta. narat, Ma. nara, Tu. 
naré, Te. nara id. : 

In contradistinction to these words the following perfectly clear examples 
of original na- on the one hand and ne- on the other hand can be quoted which 
remain as such in Kanarese and all the related languages. In these cases no 
fluctuation between -a- and -e- is found either in Kanarese or elsewhere :— 

(a) Ka. nafiju poison; Ta. naflou, naficom id., Ma. nafiou, nafifiu, Tu. 
nañji, nafiju, Tod. nofiju id. 

Ka. nade to walk, march; Ta. Ma. nata id., Tu. nadapum to walk, proceed, 
Te. nadacu id. 

Ka. nadu middle, waist, Ta. Ma. natu, Tu. nadu, Te. nadumu id. 

Ka. nane a bud; Ta. nanai, Te. nana id. 

Ka. nal good, nalme goodness, affection, eto. ; Ta. nal good, nalam goodness, 
virtue; beauty, nanmas goodness; etc., Ma. nal, nalam, eto., id, Tu. nalg, 
nala good, Tod. (Emeneau) nas- id., Te. nalueu beauty, ability; beautiful. 

(b) Ka. near blood; Ta. neyitor, Tu. nettery, Te. netturu, Kui nedors, 
Go. natur (netur in the Maria dialect), KIm. natur, Prj. n&r, Brah. dear id. 

Ka. neiti forehead; Ta. Ma. nerri, Te. Tu. netti id. ; Go. nêoh the crown of | 
the head. 

Ka. neyllal, neydsl water-lily; Ta. Ma. neytal id. . 

Ka. ney, në, néy oil, fat; Ta. Ma. ney oil, fat, ghee, Tu. neyi, Te. neyi, 
neyyi, néyi, Go. ni, Kui ntju, Kuvi nīyu, Kur. nta grease, fat, lard. 

Ka. ney, në, néy to weave; Ta. Ma. ney, Tu. neyuns, Te. ndyu id. 

Ka. nel, nelu rice, paddy; Ta. Ma. nel id. 

Ka. neli Emblic myrobalan, Phyllanthus emblica; Ta. Ma. Tu. nelle id., 
Te, nelli id.; also Premna esculenta and latifolia, Go. (Trench) mal the 
Aonla tree, Phyllanthus emblica ; Kui neds a tamarind, Kuvi leks id. 

Tt is therefore reasonable to assume that where Kanarese shows a fluctuation 
between na- and ne, it is a sign that the initial nasal in these words was originally 
the palatal nasal. f 

The terms for “ peacock " mentioned above deserve a few words of special 
treatment. Besides the forms with initial A- or n-— Ta. amali, Ka. nav, 
navulu, nemali, Te. nemali, nemmili, nevili, nemmi, namm, Tu. neyily, Klm. 
nāmlī—there appears a series with initial m-: Ta. Ma. maytl, Ta. also maffias, 
Tu. mairy, Ka. maylu (dial), Tod. (Metz) mérsh, Kui medu, Kuvi (Fitzg.) 
mellu, Go. mal. These two series are related to each as a result of a transposition 
of the nasals m and A, the latter developing to -y when it appears in an 
intervocalic position. As L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar points out (QJMS., xx 
(1930), p. 298), & precisely similar transposition oocurs in the case of Ta. Ma. 
mayir hair, Tod. mir id. which appears in Kanarese as navi. Another 
instance of this type is furnished by Ta. mfisru bee; beetle, beside Ta. fámeru 
bee. This latter word has cognates in Uralian (F. O. Schrader, ZII., iii, 95) : 
SamJu. “iberu, O. #imara, Aimer, mere, eto., “eine kleine mfickenart.” 
In this case a comparison of the Uralian forms suggests that Ta. fmru is 
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original and Ta. msfitru is secondary. In a fourth instance all the Dravidian 
forms have initial m- while the corresponding Uralian words have initial 
fi-, n-. This is the word for “hare”, which appears in the two language-groups 
a8 follows :— : 

Ta. Ma. muyol, Ka. mola, Tu. muyery, mugery, Go. malol, Kuvi mrülu, 
Kui mradu, Malt. munye, Brah. murü. : 

~ LpN. njoammel hare, MdE. numolo, M. numêl, Zyry. himal, Hg. nyúl || 
SamJu. Mawa, T. homu, Je. naba, O. hawa, Koma. 

In these cases the fact that the Uralian words have universally initial 
fi-, n-, whereas there is fluctuation in Dravidian between m- and &-, n-, suggests 
that ñA- was originally the initial consonant and that the transposition resulting 
in initial m- is a secondary Dravidian development. This is also supported 
by another set of words where m- is a secondary development out of n- or A-. 
A list has already been given (Dravidian Studies IV: BSOAS., xi (1944), 
p. 333) of words in which initial m in Dravidian words is substituted for original 
n- or fi-, when the following vowel was o or u. Cases mentioned were :— 

Ta. mojju to draw water: Ta. nojju, Kui nolpa, Kur. nollna. 

Ta. mom lame, Te. mondi: Ta. won a oripple, nonfu to be lame. 

Ta. muras cavern ; to enter, Ta. murat to creep into, through, Ma. nurayuka 
id., and &o forth. The following two examples can be added to the list already 
provided :— f 

Tu. nurige, surge Indian horse-radish tree, Moringa pterygosperma, Ka. 
nugge, iggi id. : Ta. muruakat, Ma. muriha, Te. munaga id. | > Skt. murasgi, 
murungy id. 

Ka. node the grass Saccharum munja: Ka. mode, madi id. | > Skt. 
muja- id. 

~ BamT. #ota, ot grass, O. fius, Müze, fiat, K. no'd, nom id. 

In these cases we have a development of original n-, A- to m- when a vowel ` 
u- or o- follows. The case is not quite the same with the words for “ peacock ”, 
“ hare ”, eto., since there we have an actual transposition of nasals. Never- 
theless the two series are similar inasmuch as a secondary m- in Dravidian 
has replaced original m-, A-. The developments therefore of the Dravidian 
words for “ hare ” are clearly *“fumal > *muñal > Ta. Ma. muyal. In Gondi 
we have maldl < molal < *mofal by assimilation, while in Malto mune 
< mfie < fiuma we find a form without the suffix, just as appears in 
Bamoyede. The phonetic developments in the words for peacock are in moat 
respects the same: Ta. mail < *mafitl < *Aamil, eto. Here also wo have 
some forms with and some forms without an Leuffx: beside Ta. mayil also 
Ta. malas < *Aammoat corresponding exactly to Te. nami, namm. The 
forms that appear in the central languages—Kui medu, Kuvi melu, and Go. 
mal—are presumably contractions of mayil, and can be compared with Ka. 
mola hare, where the first syllable mol- is a contraction of muyal. 

The analysis of the words for peacock given here rules out any possibility 
of connection between the Dravidian words and the Austro-asiatio words 
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for “ peacock”. The following series of words meaning peacock are quoted. 
by Bloch (BSL., vol. 25, p. 17), and Przyluski (BSL., vol. 26, p. 99): Bant., 
marak, Bavara māra, Mon mrā, Cham ambk, Stieng brak, Malay mera. Bloch 
heaitates whether or not to connect the two series. The question is definitely 
settled in the negative if the above account of the Dravidian words is 

This leaves over the question of the origin of Skt. mogüra- peacock. The 
word resembles both Ta. mayil, Tu. mairy on the one hand, and Santali marak, 
eto., on the other. The question arises, therefore, from which of the two series 
has the Sanskrit word been borrowed ? The answer would seem to be that 
the word has been borrowed from Dravidian, since the resemblance is greater 
between the Sanskrit and Dravidian forms than between the Sanskrit and 
Austro-asiatic. Also the Austro-asiatic forms show practically oomplete 
uniformity representing original marak, and the theories which Przyluski 
produces in order to turn this into mayura- (BSL., vol. 26, p. 100) &re too 
complicated to carry conviction. On the other hand, the theory of Dravidian 
origin presenta no serious complications. The main difference is that the 
Sanskrit has r in place of Drav. } (except in Tulu), but this presents no difficulty 
in view of the frequent alternation of r and J in Sanskrit, and also it was borrowed 
early enough to appear in the Rgveda, which prefers r to |. 

Besides mayüra- the Sanskrit lexioographers provide two other words 
meaning peacock: marika- and mayüka-. Of these marüka- would seem 
to rest on the Austro-asintio forms mentioned. above (Sant. marak, etc.) with 
the vocalism adapted to that of magüra-, while mayuka- looks like a com- 
promise between mayüra- and marüka-. 

In a very few words in Tamil, Malayalam, and Tuļu an initial &- is found 
before other vowels than d/é :— f 

Ta. Aamir to be erect : Ta. nimer to be straight erect, Ma. mviruka to stand- 
erect, rise, Ka. nimer to be stretched out, become erect, Tu. mimuruns to become 
straight. E ` 

` Ta. Aimsir to sound, hum; imir, imar id. 

Ta. flimiru bee; Ta. miñiru bee; beetle. 

Ta. &ojku to languish, become weak ; faint; diminish, eto. 

Ma. fiofs a snap of the fingers: noi id., Ta. nojs id. j 

Ma. fidja spittle, saliva, ndja id., Tu. Aöl anything sticky, gummy, glutinous, 
viscous; saliva; phlegm, Ks. léje saliva, slaver; tenacious mucus, phlegm | 
> Skt. lala saliva, spittle, alobber. — : 

~ Hg. nyál saliva, eto. (D.S. IV: BSOAS., m (1944), p. 339). 

Tu. Aohhu shrivelled, contracted. 

In the case of Ta. fitmeru bee and Ma. Adja spittle, etc., the related words 
in Uralian show that the palatal nasal is original. There are also a number 
of other words: where no trace of a palatal nasal is found in Dravidian, but 


where the corresponding Uralian words show that it must originally have 
existed. à 
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Te. mmuku to suck. ~ Lp. njammat to suck, Fi. ime-, Zyry. temal-, Osty. 
em-, Hg. em- id. | BamJu. ~ ameadm, T. snwrim, O. famay-, K. f&merlkim id. 

Ta. sīvu to stroke, rub gently, Ka. niou, nivaru, niverisu id., To. névaripum 
to caress, Kui ndra to rub, stroke, polish, massage, Kur. nira to Tub, scrape. 

~ Hg. nyü (pr. 1 nyüvðk) conterere, abwetzen, abtragen, nyilved sich 
abreiben, sich abwetzen, Md. nevie- sich abnutzen, Cher. méald- permulcere, 
Est. wüstma sich reiben, scheuern (wie schweine). 

Ta. Ma. Ka. nij to be extended, long, Ta. Ma. nijam extension, length, 
Ta. Ma. miu to grow long, be extended, lengthened, Ka. nidu to extend, 
stretch out as the fingers, Ta. Ma. nitfu to lengthen, extend, stretch out, 
straighten, witiam length, elongation, stretching, Ta. Ma. netu long, tall, 
Ka. nigu the state of being long drawn out or extended, netfage straight. 

~ Hg. nyúl to be stretched out, extended, nyújt to extend, stretch out, 
Osty. #intiom sich dehnen, sich ausdehnen, Vog. ńonši dehnen, sand ii, 
Voty. najt- id. | BamJu. f&ensa gerade, Je. noete, O. ninze id. 

Ta. Ma. Ka. nir water, Tu. nory, Te. niru id., Kui. mru Juice, sap, essence, 
Brah. dw water | > Skt. nird- n. water, nivara- n. water; mire.—With loss 
of initial n-: Ta. ir moistness, wetnesa;  freahnees, greenness, iram wet, 
moisture, humidity, freshness, greenness, Ma. tram dirt; moisture, iritka to 
grow damp, Te. imeri moisture, Kim. ir water. 

~ Hg. nyirk, nyirok humor, suoous, nyirkos humidus, ny.- idő feuchtes 
wetter, my. fa noch saftiges, feuchtes holz, nyers fresh, raw, Fi. noro feuchte, 
sumpfige u. niedrige stelle, norua triefen, tr&ufeln, Est. ndrendama triefen, 
tréufeln, nórg wasserabfiuss, kleiner bach, mrguma rieseln, triufeln, LpN. 
njoarra to flow, Md. murge triefen, Cher. mórem feucht, nass werden, Osty. 
fr wet, damp, Aiwey id. The following Finno-ugrian words meaning “ bog, 
wet land, etc.”, have been connected with the above: Fi nurm« wieee, Zyr- 
Voty. Aur sumpf, morast, Vog. urm wiee, ür nasses land, Osty. from 
sumpf. Corresponding to these we have in Dravidian Ta. nurampu mud, mire, 
Tu. nurumbu alluvium. Compare also the two meanings of Skt. nivera- n. 
water; mire. The latter word is only found in the lexicographers in Sanskrit, 
but is of interest as preserving an earlier form out of which Ta. Ma. Ka. nw, ete., 
is a contraction. Compare with this Drav. ir, ow, sir nitis) representing *oivar : 
(DS. IV: BSOAS, xi, 349). A long form corresponding to Skt. nivara- is 
found in Te. imirt moisture, where the initial nasal has been lost and -m- 
appears alternating with -v- as usual. In Uralian we can compare Osty. siwoy 
damp. The other words are contractions of thia, which accounts for the apparent 
irregularities of the vowel-oorreepondenoes!: Ta. Ma. Ka. nir, Fi. nor-, Osty. 
nar} eto. In the case of Ta. nurampu, Tu. nurumbu, and probably in the 

* In view of the vowel-variations in the Urahan forms it would seem posible to connect 
Bkt. nara f. water, with these words. Skt. ndra ıs not in general use, but is quoted by Manu 
(I. 10) in supplying an etymology for the name Nardyaxa- :— 

Apo nara itt proktà apo vas narastinoedh 
tà yad asydyanam pürvam, tena Nartyonch smriah | 
The word need noi have been mvented by Manu, as B. and R. seem to think. 
VOL. XL PAET 5. à. 39 
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corresponding Uralian forms, there is also a weakening of the first syllable 
due to the addition of the suffix. 

Ta. nunas point, tip, end, nuns id., Ma. nuni tip. ~ LpN. njudne, njune 
nase, schnauze, Fi. nend nase, ende, spitze, Est. nina nase, vorstehendes ende, 
spitze, landzunge (D.S. IV: BSOAS., xi (1944), p. 333). 

Ta. nurat foam, froth, Ma. nura, Ka. nore, Tu. nurà, Te. nurügu, nuruvu id. 
~ Osty. ridwer, ńèwr schaum, Vog. fiar, tar, Zyr. mr id. (D.S. IV: BSOAS., 
xi (1944), p. 339). — Gundert registers a form Aura in his diotionary with a 
cross-reference to nura. 

Ta. nou to swallow, devour, Ka. none < *noje id. ~ LpN. njtellai to 
swallow, devour, Fi. nella, Md. f«léóms, Cher. nelam, Zyr. #tlalns, Voty. fins, 
fulm, Vog. roalt-, Osty. ńel-, Hg. nyel- id. | BamJu. falla, T. fíaltams'ema, 
Je. noddoabo id. (D.S. IV : BSOAS, xi (1944), p. 333). 

In all these words the palatal nasal has disappeared completely in Dravidian, 
ita place being taken by the ordinary'n-. The general tendency of Dravidian 
as compared with Uralian is the gradual substitution of n- for fi-. This takes 
place most completely when the nasal is followed by 4, ù, or 6. Here only a very 
few traces of A are preserved as in Ta. Atmsru, Ma. Adja, eto. It is better preserved 
before d and e, where it is still the rule in Malayalam and Classical Tamil. 
Even here it has occasionally been lost, as a comparison of the Dravidian and 
Uralian words for “tongue” shows (Ta. nàvu: Hg. nyelo, etc.). In modern 
colloquial Tamil the process has been continued and n- everywhere substituted 
for fi-. ‘ 

The words Ma. Adja spittle, eto., deserve special mention in this connection, 
since in this case the vowel -ó- may not be original. The Skt. loanword lala 
has the vowel -à-, and so does the cognate word in Uralian, Hg. nyál. A number 
of other words can be quoted in which the vowels 6 and à fluctuate in 
Dravidian :— 

Malt. oyu a cow, Kur. dy id.: Ta. à, dn a cow, Gyam a herd of cows, dyan 
a cowherd, Ma. à a cow, Gyan a cowherd, Ka. à, àvu a cow, Te. duu id. 

Ta. êcan preceptor, teacher, Ka. Te. dja teacher, master, guru: Ta. Goan 
teacher, guru, family priest, eto. 

. Kui dda a goat: Ta. yatu, dtu, Ka. adu id. 

Ta. dy to diminish, be reduced, become small; to be tired, weary, weak ; 
to expire, come to an end, dyccal ceasing ; weariness, debility, you id. : Ta. dy 
to diminish, be reduced ; to suffer pain, dyppu being reduced in circumstances, 
power, energies, Gyvu diminution, reduction; distress, suffering. 

Ta. or to consider; to select, choose ; to think, regard, dreci investigation, 
research, órppu id., Ma. órka to think, remember, expect, Ka. dru to think, 
consider, inquire: Ta. dr in the cpd. aray! to investigate, examine, explore ; 

1 The second part of the opd. is also used independently in the same sense: Ta. dy to search, 
examine, investigate; to separate, sift; to consider; to select, choose; to pluck, gather, 


Ma. dyke to select, oull ; gather, array, Ka. dy to select, gather, collect, cull, Tu. dywni to select, 
gather, dgdvws to winnow. 
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consider, deliberate ; seek, search, Ma. arayka id., Ka. Gray to search, investigate, 
deliberate, Grisu select, pick out, choose, Te. grou choose, select. 

Go. srana to enter: Ta. oar, car, Ka. sar, sēr to approach, join, enter, 
have recourse to. 

Ta. compu to'droop, fade; be dull, lethargic; be lazy, slothful, Ka. jómu 
torpidity : Ta. Ma. campu wither, droop ; close up as flowers, shrink, shrivel, 
Tu. c@mbum to close, shut, shrivel as a flower. 

Ta. odlas flower-garden, grove; Ma. odla grove, shade, cool retreat: Kur. 
cala grove, sacred grove, Malt. odle a grove. 

Tu. néré a kind of crane: Ta. nàras, Ma. Rara, nara id. 

Ta. nómpu to separate by winnowing: Ma. mavuka to cleanse rice from 
stones: Ta. Ma. némpu, Te. n&mu to winnow. 3 

Go. nóne rope, Kui none id, also nõsu : Ta. Ma. Aan rope, string, cord, 
Ka. né id. 

Ta. notam examination, scrutiny, criticism, Ma. Adam viewing, examina- 
tion; experienced eye, sharp sight, Ka. modu to look at, view; examine, 
consider, nêja looking, viewing, sight, examination, Tu. noja sight, vision ; 
. aim, nódáeum to point at, show: Ta. natu to seek; examine, investigate, 
najam eyesight, vision; examination, investigation, scrutiny, Ma. nātuka 
to follow with the eyes, covet, seek, najam investigation, Tu. nadum to 
search, seek: Ta. néu to seek, look out for; to consider; to aim at, pursue, 
desire ; to earn, Ma. n@uka to gain. 

Kui pórpa to watch for, lie in wait, spy: Ta. par to see, watch, look at, 
examine, Ma. parka to look for, wait for, look after, Ka. par to look for, wait for, 
look after, Te. parwea sight, glance, Tu. para guard, custody, keeping. 

To these examples the Malayam inclusive plural of the pronoun of the 
first person may be added: nom, which appears beside nam; likewise the 
verbal termination of the first person, -óm, which appears in Tamil of the 
middle period beside -am, -ám. The tendency is carried furthest of all in Toda, 
where according to Pope,’ “ ô and 4 are almost always interchangeable: thus 
the Kanarese ki is in Tuda kél.” 

In some of these cases the -6- is quite certainly secondary. Thus Ts. -óm, 
the termination of the first person plural, is not found in the language of the 
earliest period. Likewise Ma. nom is secondary as compared with Ta, Ma. 
nam, etc. In other cases too we find a o-form appearing isolated in one language, 
while the majority of languages have à: Kui pórpa, dda, (lo. sortiana, Ta. 
nompu, Tu. nõrè, and in such cases the -6- is obviously a secondary development. 
Whether it is so in all cases is not certain, but in any case the vowel corre- 
spondence Skt. lala: Ka. léfe is one so well attested in Dravidian as to leave 
no doubt about the identity of the words. 

In Kanarese l6je has developed out of *Aoje by assimilation. The same 
development takes place m a number of other words in Kanarese, Kuvi, and 
Malto :— 

1 Appendix to W. E. Marshall's A Phrenologist among the Todas, p. 242. 
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Ka. lajji crab: Ka. Te. nafs id., Ta. najir crab. 

Ka. lévala, làaja a necklace of silver or gold; a silver or gold girdle or 
zone: Ka. névaja id., Tu. névaja a silver or gold girdle worn round the loins, 
Te. návalamu, névadanv id. 

Kuwi leli tamarind: Kui nedi id., Ta. Ma. Ka. nelli Phyllanthus emblica, 
Go. nalis id. ; 

Kuwi lalu a thread: Kui nüdu, Ta. Ma. Ka. nul, Te. Tu. nülu id. 

Malt. lale to-morrow: Kur. néla id.; Ta. naja to-morrow, Ma. naja, 
Go. nara id. 

Malt. lols to take out with a spoon: Ta. mofju to bale out, as water, nojku 
id., Kui nolpa to ladle out, Kur. nollna to scoop out, ladle out. i 

Malt. lulge to thrust in : Kur. mulgnā to insert a thing into another. 

Malt. lolu a pumpkin, a gourd: Kur. nol a pumpkin. 

In addition to these words there are a number of other examples of | 
developing out of original n- or f : 

Ka. lekki, lakki, lokki Vitex negundo : Ke. Tu. nekks, Ta. Ma. nooos id. 

Ka. langar, Tu. latgory, Te. langaru anchor: Ta. nankGram, natburom, 
Ma. nankoram, Ka. natgal, Tu. nongory, nangaly id. 

Kuvi linja kernel, yoke of an egg : Kui ninja the heart of a tree, pith, 
Ta. neflou, neficam heart, breast, centre of a thing, Ma. neflow, nefifiu id. 

In other cases it is not always possible to say whether l- or #- is primary. 
Thus we find a word meaning “ garlic” in the following forms :— ` 

Kui lesuri, Malt. nasnu | Skt. la&una-, rasuna-. 

As the Sanskrit word has no IE etymology, it may be reasonably be regarded 
as a loanword from Dravidian, but whether initial n- or Í- is original is difficult 
to say. 

An initial n- appears to be secondary in Tu. nāmbu beside lambu mushroom, 
toadstool, fungus; of. Ka. afambe, Glambe, anabe, anambe mushroom, Ta. 
àmp id. 

A similar fluctuation between n- and l- is found in a series of words meaning 
“ lime, lemon " which are common to Dravidian and Indo-aryan, whatever 
their ultimate origin may be :— 

Ka. nimbe, nimbi the acid lime, citrus medica, Te. nimma the lime tree : 
Ka. limbe the acid lime, Tu. limbi, Wmbè the lemon-fruit, Citrus bergamia. 

~ Skt. nimbi, nimbüka- m. the common lime, Citrus acida, Hi. mbi id., eto. : 
Guj. Abu, Si. limo id. 

In South Dravidian there is aleo the following series of related words :— 


1 These are clearly loanwords from Gk. éyxfpa anchor, with an intrusive » which is not 
infrequent in South Dravidian (Cakl, p. 158). Similar words are found in Indo-aryan, Mar. 
nampar anchor, Hi, otc., langar id., and m modern Perman langar. The vooalism of Ta. nokkêram 
is oloeer to that of the Greek word than that of any of the other forms, and consequently it cannot 
have reached the Tamils through Indo-eryan or Iranian. On, the other hand, 1f the word first 
became current in South Indie it oould easily have spread from there and produced the forms 
whioh now exist in Indo-aryan. J. Bloch (Langue Mar., p. 357) confuses the words for “ plough " 
and “anchor ”, but it is clear enough from Drevidian thet they should be kept apart. 
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Ta. elumsccas lime, lemon, „Ma. elumicca, Ka. tmfos Tod. (Metz.) 
yizhmechch id. ; 

Here we find & prothetio aues before an originally initial l-, & fact which 
suggests that in this case l- and not n- is primary. 

Finally mention may be made of a few words in Sanskrit of Dravidian 
origin which show initial l- as opposed to n- or ñ- in Dravidian. A fluctuation 
between l- and s- occurs sporadically in Indo-aryan at all periods. Such 
examples are Skt. naktaka- a rag beside lakiaka- id., Skt. nekga nit (Lex.): 
leksa id., Pa. pilandhats to put on, bedeck, as opposed to onandhats, upanandhats, 
etc., Mar. loni, Hi. loni, noni butter < Skt. naveniia-,1 and with the opposite 
development, Hi. non, niin: lon, lün salt < Skt. lovana. Consequently it is 
not surprising to find l- for n- in Sanskrit words, even in such cases where no 
form with initial l- is found in Dravidian. 

An obvious example of this change is the Sanskrit word for “ plough ”, 
la&gala-. Compared with this all the Dravidian languages show initial n- or A- : 
Ta. AaAcil, Ka. négal, Go. nangél, Kui nāngeli, eto. In this case Pali nafgala- 
agrees with Dravidian. 

Another example occurs in the various ardi meaning '' forehead " which 
occur in Indo-aryan and are ultimately derived from Dravidian : , Skt. raraja-, 
lalaja- ; mila, niala, nstala, Pa. nalàta-, lalata, PEt. nalada-, nilada, nadala-, 
nidala-, lalada-, ModIA. Hi. klar, Si. ntraru, Mar. nida}, nidhāļ, Sgh. najala, 
Nep. mdhér. 

Corresponding to these words we find i in Dravidian the following series :— 

Ta. Ma. mal forehead, Ka. nosal, Tu. nesaly, nasuds, Te. nuduru, nosalu id. ; 
Malt. nilu the crown of the head. 

These words can hardly be separated from the following words of the 
same meaning, which are distinguished by absence of the I-suffix and a stronger 
grade of the intervocalic consonant :— 

Ta. Ma. nerrs forehead, Ka. netis forehead, crown of the head, Tu. Te. 
netis id., Go. nach the crown of the head. 

The LA. words are derived from the Dravidian series with the l- suffix, 
and the most original forms, i.e. those closest to the original Dravidian, are 
Skt. nutala-, Pkt. nadala-, Nep. nedhar, etc. By transposition of the last two 
consonants we get forms like Pa. malata-, Pk. nalada, and from this type by 
assimilation Skt. lalata-, Hi. War, eto. 

Lastly the following series of words in Indo-aryan appears to be derived 
from Dravidian :— 

Skt. lola- dangling, swinging, moving hither and thither, shaking, rolling, 
lolé the tongue (Ler), lolakundala- having dangling or pendant earrings, 
lolajthoa- having the tongue hanging out, Pa. Pkt. lola- id.; Skt. leliyan 

1 Attention should be drawn to the similarity of these words to Te. nêlas, sémya oil, Kim. 
weng xl. Ther ix one tiui in the way of reganding the TAG words es being derived froni Dry 


and thes is that Te. sauce meant originally “ gingily on ” (»wevu sesamum + sey oil), 
it develops the meaning of '" oll" in general, but not that of “ butter ". 
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to move to and fro, shake, dangle, lela moving to and fro, ‘wavering ; Hi. 
lolna tq shake, lola the tongue of a bell, earring, pendant, Nep. lola a hanging 
ear-ornament; pendant flesh, Mar. loj rolling over, Guj. lojo tongue, lokyü 
pendant ornament, Sgh. lela moving, etc. 

The words can be derived from a Dravidian series meaning “to hang, 
swing, dangle " :— 

Ta. &al to hang, to be pendent, flarru to hang up, suspend (< *flal-), 
nal to hang, swing, be suspended, nàrru to hang, suspend, Ma. Adluka to hang, 
swing, fíals suspended, Adlsk-katu a hanging ear, fialuka to hang as an ornament, 
flérruka to let dangle, as a tassel, ftárrom ornamental hangings, Ka. nêl to be 
suspended, to hang, swing, dangle, Tu. malus to hang, be suspended; to 
swing, vibrate. : 

The phonetic changes involved in connecting the Indo-aryan words with 
the Dravidian are all such as have become familiar in the course of this paper. 
Initial f- changes to l- as a result of assimilation to the following -I-, and 6 
in Skt. lola- corresponds to -à- in Ta. Aal-, eto., in accordance with a fluctuation 
which we have seen to be common in Dravidian. In Dravidian the influence 
of the initial palatal -nasal causes an original d to be turned to ë in certain 
languages, according to the general rule: Ma. fiel, Ka. Tu. nel as opposed to 
Ta. Ma. fal, Ta. nal; and this is reflected in Indo-aryan by forms like Skt. 
lelayats he moves to and fro, and Sgh. lela unsteady, wavering, beside the usual 
forms, Skt. lola-, eto. i : 
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Vd 9$ (SE) HH 


(Bureau of Translators) 
By Norman Wop 


PnaEPATORY Nore : This work by Mr. Wild (Columbia University, A.B. 1939, 
A.M. 1941) deserves to be known. As he is now in the United States Army, 
I have undertaken to provide a few annotations. He has based it on the Sst 
+ kuan tsê (edition of Haneda Töru, Kyóto, 1928), by Lü Wei-ch'i Ej # xt 
(1587-1641), supplemented by Ts‘ao Jung W FF (1613-1685) and others. 
See in this connection Professor Pelliot’s bibliographical note in the T'oung 
Pao, 28 (1929), 58-61. 

z L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH. . 


1. INTRODUCTION 


pees early times China was surrounded by states of lower culture, and on 

the whole, of lesser military power, which the Chinese regarded as pro- 
tectorates or tributaries. As early as the Chou dynasty, interpreters were 
appointed to deal with envoys bringing tribute or declarations of loyalty. 
The Chou interpreters were called chi $4, hsiang $&, ti ti XX 34, or i BH, and 
took charge of peoples from the east, south, west, and north respectively. 
The Ch'in dynasty bureaux of tributary affairs were the tien ko Fu s& and 
tien shu kuo 5 JA gf, which the Han later replaced by the Ta Hung Lu X 13$ Mt 
under which there were interpreters (i kuan E& H). In the Sui, T'ang, and 
Sung dynasties tributary affairs were handled by the Sgt Fang Kuan (Jd 7; ftit). 
In the Ming dynasty the Seti I Kuan [M FY ffi was founded to translate foreign 
diplomatic documents, and was continued in the Ch‘ing with a change of name 
(J£ to MR) and accompanied by the Hui Tung Kuan, which handled oral 
interpreting. 

The Sst I Kuan was the first bureau to occupy itself with the translation 
of documents of tributary nations. It should be noted that many of China’s 
neighbours were of low culture and only acquired written language at a late 
date, and that three of China’s most important neighbours, Japan, Korea, 
and Annam, were able to use the Chinese written language. In the early 
Ming period envoys bearing memorials became common, and the inability to 
read them was considered harmful to Chinese prestige. The Ta Ming Hus Tien 
X FH @® FX, in its section on the Han Lin Yüan Ay $k BE, says that the Ssti 
I Kuan was begun in 1407,1 with bureaux to study the languages of the Ta Ta 

1 Aooordmg to Duyvendak (T'P., 34 [1980], 360, n. 8), in the 11th moon, after the retum 


of Ohéng Ho from his first voyage to the South Seas and the Indian Ocean. But see infra. 
Correct the location from “ outside the Ch‘ang-an gate ” to outside the Tung-an gate. 
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Be fg, Ju Chén 7c Ñ, Hsi Fan gg A, Hui Hui Ej [E], Pail gy W, Kao Chang 
M B, Hsi Tien gj X, and Mien Tien $i 4. In 1511 the Pa Pai 7. fj bureau 
was started, and in 1579 the Haien Lo id Æ bureau. 

The Ta Ta are the Tartars, ie. Mongols. The Ju Chén are the Tartars of 
the Chin dynasty, which was destroyed by the Mongols, Chin 4r being the 
translation of the common Tartar name of Altun. Hei Fan are Tibetans, both 
of Tibet proper and of West China border regions. Hui Hui are Moslems, 
probably Moslemized Asiatic Turks and possibly other peoples as well, 
e.g. Javanese. However, all Moslem peoples would be likely to employ Arabic 
as written language and hence be m one linguistic classification. Pai I apparently 
means “ the various barbarian tribes ”, and refers to the Shan peoples occupying 
parts of Burma, Siam, and Yunnan. Pa Pai is the present Chieng-mai district 
of Siam, inhabited by people of Laos stock.. Kao Ch‘ang is the present Turfan 
region in Binkiang. It is evident that the Kao Ch‘ang people were regarded 
as identical with the Uigurs, from a statement in the Huang Ming Shih Lu 
A Bi X &, for the year 1382, that the Mongols borrowed the Kao Ch'ang 
script. It is known that the Mongols borrowed the Uigur alphabet. 

Throughout ite history the Sst I Kuan was subordinate to the Han Lin 
Yüan. According to the Yen Tu Yu Lan Chih 3& b WF WE x, written in the 
Ming dynasty by Bun Kuo-chuang! $A WH jik, and included in the Jih Hata 
Chiu Wên H F d BA of Chu I-teun? 4: § fk, the Sst I Kuan was located 
west of the Yü Ho Bridge (Yi Ho Ch‘iao = ja] #§), which is the location of 
the Han Lin Yüan. In the Ch'ing dynasty the Sst I Kuan was moved to a 
new site outaide the Cháng Yang Men 1E WW FY. The Ming history says that 
the Set I Kuan was under the Court of Sacrificial Worship (Tai Ch‘ang Seti 
+ JE XP) but this is an erroneous conclusion from the fact that, in 1494, 
Tai Ch'ang officials were made supervisors of the Seŭ I Kuan. This step was 
taken, according to Wang Chun’s? zt # inscription (Han Lin Yuan Semi 
I Kuan T's Ming Chi Be $k BE PG JR Rt Rd 45 KE) of 1521, to give the Sati 
I Kuan more importance. 

The first students of the Seti I Kuan were taken from the Kuo Tzt Chien 
Wi. Later, students were chosen from among officials or private scholars 
by examination. By 1579 positions in the Sst I Kuan began to become 
hereditary. Most of the candidates for examinations were sons of previous 
officials. On the death of an instructor his position was assumed by his son. 
The institution of hereditary students (shih yeh tzü ti ik 3E F7 BA) was the 
best solution of the problem because the knowledge of foreign languages 
became a family tradition, ensuring a supply of translators. The difficulty 
of attracting personnel was caused by the comparatively low status of the 
Set I Kuan, and by ite general inefficiency and neglect. Capable men sought 

1 Correct to Bun Kuo-mi $k. See Líw-ho krisen shih 5.9 ab. 7 A WE zi, od. of 1888. 
Cf. Pelliot, T'P., 21 (1922), 61, n. 1. His work, apparently now lost, dates from abont 1622. 

* 1628-1709. 


* Chin shih 1493. In 1521 he was vice-president of the board of ceremonial. Ming shih, 
191, 84 ' 


x 
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to be promoted out of the Seti I Kuan as soon as possible. The low calibre of 
studenta is indicated by repeated complaints ï in official documents of inefficiency, 
insubordination, and general indifference. Many people bribed their way into 
the Sst I Kuan, apparently because of the opportunities for intrigues with 
foreigners. But the fact that members of the Sst I Kuan accompanied officials 
on foreign missions as advisors, and were sent to border stations at Hai Fang 
K‘ou in Hopei and Yang Ho Bj $i, in Shansi, seams to show that some of the 
translators could do responsible work. ' 

The first instructors were foreigners, kept under semi-compulsion. Later, 
instructors worked their way up from the ranks of the students. Hence, any- 
thing said of the quality of the students also applies to the instructors. 

The choice of students and their advancement afterwards depended on . 
triennial examinations, as well as class-room drill and seasonal and yearly 
examinations. Even when regulations were strictly observed the system does 
not seam to have been adapted to efficient teaching of language. Both olass- 
room work and examinations were based on recitation by rote, according to 
Chinese custom, and on knowledge of isolated vocabulary. However, some 
attempt was made to encourage study of actual documents. It may be 
assumed that the quality of translation was not high, but an actual test of this 
would require finding the original foreign documenta and comparing them 
with the translations in Chinese historical sources. An indication of the low 
standards set for the students is the fact that they were given nine years 
before they became translator-officials (i tzii kuan fg = 'H), and actually 
became useful to the Beti I Kuan. Before 1521, students who failed their 
triennial examination were given two more examinations, so that a oom- 
pletely incapable student could stay nine years before being dismissed. 

The general neglect of the Sst I Kuan is shown by statements in official docu- 
ments complaining of inefficiency, disobedience, violation of regulations, 
skipping of examination periods, loss of personnel going as far as closing of 
some of the language-bureaux, complete refusal of students and officials to do 
their work, loss of documentary records, etc. The reason for this neglect may 
be the fact that the Seti I Kuan merely marked time between arrival of tributary 
missions, spending most of ita time preparing for duties, rather than performing 
them. It is also possible that the memorials which the Seti I Kuan tranalated 
were of a general formal nature, while actual discussion of vital matters would 
be left to the oral interpreters of the Hui Tung Kuan fy [Hj WA. While 
this is conjecture, the poor condition of the Seti I Kuan is an evident fact. 

The compilation of Chinese-foreign vocabularies (ii BY WW Wy) has an 
indirect bearing on the Sst I Kuan. One such Mongol-Chinese vocabulary, 
based on the Secret History of the Mongols (Ydüan Chao Ps Shah 56 WA BB $), 
was compiled in 1882 by Huo Yüan-chieh X JR W and Ma-i-ch‘ih-hei Hj WA 


1 The Secret History is well known. Compiled in 1240 in Mongol, it was transcribed and 
translated into Chinese in 1203. 
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JR Ri, Mongols remaining from the Yüan dynasty and occupying positions 
in the Han Lin Yüan. Other vocabularies have been made and copies of 
them exist in London, Berlin, and Tökyö. Any study of these vocabularies, 
aside from the difficulty of bringing them together, would require a knowledge 
of the various languages concerned. It may be pointed out that any Hua 
II Yadi WES fi which contain Japanese, Korean, or Annamite vocabularies 
have no bearing on the Sst I Kuan, since these countries used the Chinese 
written language. 

The Sst: I Kuan was on the verge of disappearance in the later Ming dynasty 
when the Ch'ing took control and revived it, accompanying it with, the Hui 
Tang Kuan fy [fi] #4. For practical purposes the Ming and Ch'ing Seli I Kuan 
may be considerered one continuous organization. The Manchus changed the 
title to Bs I Kuan pg ES 44, as well as changing the name of the Shans from 
Pai I A 5% (hundred barbarians) to Pai I (Tj # hundred translations). The 
“i” of Seti I Kuan was also written 3&. The Manchus, asis well known, were 
iiie to references to barbarians. 

The only work giving a complete survey of the Sati I Kuan is the Set 
I KuanTsé MW dtt A. Besides this there are the Sst I Kuan K‘ao yq 9 $3 3€ 
of Wang Teung-teai E 5x $, who became supervisor of the Sati I Kuan in 
1578 and two years later became governor of Kiangsi, and the Sst I Kuan 
K'ao Vd FB jd 3$ of Chiang Fan JI. 8E, who was supervisor around 1695. 
Both these works describe the tributary nations themselves, as a guide for 
members of the Ssti I Kuan, but give little information on the Seti I Kuan 
itself. Chiang Fan’s work is mentioned, but not highly favoured, in the catalogue 
of the Sst k'u ch'üan shu Vd. hit Æ $ (section gr, ki We, Fe MD), but is regarded 
more favourably by the Tu shu chs ch'éng JH te 3 m. 

The first compilation of documents making up the Sei I Kuan Tsê pg Fu 
W Ji] was made by Kuo Yün 3 3g ‘in 1543. This was supplemented by Hung * 
Wén-héng #t 3¢ # in 1613, and revised and published in 1630 by Lü Wei-ch‘i 
E # xui. More material was added by Ytian * Mou-tà # # AM in 1673 and 
by Ho Wei-han 2t $% $& in 1688. All the compilers speak of much material 
being lost and of the growth of textual corruption. The present Ssü I Kuan 
Ts Vd EF RE jn] was found by Tomioka Kenzo $ BY Mt = in the Wên I Tsung 
Shu’ X "Ox. 

1 This vocabulary was ocpied shortly after (1403-7) into the Ywmg-lo ta tien. Cf. Seu k'u 
ch Sas shu tewag-mu, 48, 8b. The name of the associate compiler was Ma-aha-i-hei Fi wD oF 
&ocording to the postface by Sun Yü-halu PE (BE $Æ to tho reprint included in the Han fén low 
pi chi DH IF BE A FF, published by the Commercial Prese, 1916-1921. See also Ming T"ai-tew 
shthtu, 141, ba. 

1 For further information see G./Devéria, Mélanges Charles de Harles, 96; Pelliot, TP., 26 
(1929), 55, and JA., 11th ser., iv (1914), 180; and Hsiang Ta [n] 3, Qu. Bull. of Chinese Bibi. 
new ser., 2 (June, 1940), 181-6. 

* See also Devéria, op. cit, 05; and Pelliot, idem. 

* Ohin-shih, 1582 ; became supervisor of the Seti | kuan in 1543. Sri i kwaw isé, 0, Sb. 

. * Chin-ahíh, 1580; beoame supervisor in 1610. Ibid., 6, Ta. 
* Booame supervisor of bureau in 1672. Ibid., 6, 10b. 1 Bee note, p. 621. 
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The Ming I Wên Chih I Wk 3 3 speaks of a Se I Kuan Toi Ls i Bb ot 


St] Bj by Wang Chun gr fÈ. This is a mistake for Kuo Ytn’s Wi 38 Kuan 
Tsà He fl. 


IL Documents CONORRNING THE Sst I Kuan 


(These are compiled and arranged in Sei I Kuan Tsé. I omit some 
unimportant documents dealing with ceremonial procedure, minor expenses, 
eto., aa well as lista of names of members of the Seti I Kuan.) 

Edicta (Ch'ih Ya th Mr) 

An edict of 8rd July, 1444, states that students to study translations of 
foreign languages were originally appointed from among the students of the 
imperial academy (Kuo Txt Chien Mj -F- E) as well as from ordinary students 
of both official and private families. Since then a number of negligent and 
undisciplined students have entered, and disregard their instructors. It is 
therefore recommended that instructors keep a record of offences in order té 
punish repeaters and to dismiss worthless students, and as a warning to studenta 
generally. The Han Lin Yan WA $k Bt should keep a record of capable students 
for promotion. ' 

An edict of 12th June, 1490, established the following regulation: After 
students have been in service for a period of three years the Han Lin Yüan 
should send a communication (i wên $& X) to the Board of Rites (Li Pu 
M K) to hold a formal examination, attended by members of the six govern- 
mental boards (liu pu 74 i$), the Censorate (tu-ah'a-yüan #5 J& BE), the 
seal-keeper of the Han Lin Yüan, and other officials. Those students who pass 
the examination receive an allowance of one tan 4H of rice per month and have 
the status of salaried students (shih liang tsü ti fr f P $). After another 
"three years the student translators are given another examination, and those 
who pass become translator-officials (i trü kuan PE 4 Kf), receive a cap and 
belt, and are allowed one tan of rice per month. After another three years the 
translator-officials who pass an examination are given official rank, commencing 
with the grade of hsü pan JẸ HE. Studenta who fail their first examination 
are allowed to keep their original status and be re-examined after another 
three-year period, but after the third such failure (i.e. after nine years) they 
are dismissed. Students from the Kuo Txt Chien, after passing their first 
examination, receive one tan of rice per month. On passing the second examina- 
tion they recaive cap and belt. On their third examination they are given 
junior eighth grade (ta‘ung pa p‘in f£ /X fh). Like the other students they 
are allowed two examinations, but on their third failure they are dismissed 
and sent back to the Kuo Tzti Chien. Students from the Kuo Txt Chien must 
not neglect their translation work in favour of regular study for.academic 

T As Pelliot has pointed out, this collection is one of 152 works printed at the end of tho 
Ming and beginning of tho Ch‘ing, which “ un amateur avait constitué en une colleotdan intitulée 


Wen yi, évidemment an vue de Ia publier on un ts‘ong-chow dont l'idée fut abandonnée par la 
sute ", TP., 26 (1929), 56. 


- 
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degrees. It is therefore recommended that Chien Shéng (E Æ) who are not 
skilled in their language work be forbidden the examination for degrees, even 
if otherwise qualified. 

Memorials (Ti Tsou Ed Æ) 

A memorial of 22nd April, 1653, By Supervisor Kung $k, sub-direotor of 
the Court of Sacrificial Worship (t‘ai ch‘ang ssti shao ch'ing X: "E ẹ} ^b BA), 
states: The physical condition of the college buildings is very bad, and a new 
building is urgently needed. The personnel of the various bureaux is almost 
completely gone. Almost all the students have disappeared, only the bureau 
officials remaining. The Shan bureau has a single official and no students, 
and the Siamese bureau is entirely gone. The other bureaux are in great need 
of studente. The Board of Rites should, on receipt of the proper edict, order 
an examination to make appointments to the vacant positions. In addition 
the Board of Rites should send information to complete gaps in the College 
archives. It has been the established rule to give studenta daily drill (k'o ft), 
weekly tests (shih KA), seasonal examinations (kao 38), and yearly check-ups 
(ta‘an #4). Students should now bé examined so that the capable ones may 
be given positions and the incapable be dismissed. 

This petition was approved on 15th May, 1653. In answer to the demand 
for a new building the President of the Board of Publio Works, Sun Lin * 
(Kung pu shang shu, Sun Liu TL 8t  M Tf $8) explained that lack of funds. 
and the demands of other governmental institutions made it impossible to 
grant a new building, but that the College could ocoupy the vacant Salt Bureau 
building outside Shun Ch'éng Men MA dk F3. 

A petition of Vice-minister and Supervisor Sun $% ° in February, 1671, 
states that the Sst I Kuan received a seal from the Board of Rites in 1644. 
Later, when the Han Lin Yüan was suspended, the College could no longer 
use the seal showing its status as subordinate to the Han Lin, and the seal 
was therefore delivered to the Nei Ko Fy fj, whence it was sent to the Board 
of Rites to be revised. The college did not receive the new seal until 1661, on 
the request of Supervisor Jên if.“ The College being restored to its position 
subordinate to the Han Lin Yüan, it should receive the original seal with the 
Han Lin insoription. The Board of Civil Offices (Li-pu Bs W), considering the 
' petition on order of the emperor, reporte that the Han Lin Yüan was for 
a time replaced by the Nei-san-yüan Pj = BE, which made the former College 
seal invalid. Now the former seal should be restored. In addition it is noted 

1 Kung'sfulname: Kung Ting-txü f| 3%; his dates: 1615-1674 (he died in K'ang-hai, 
12, 12, which falls in the period 7th January to 5th February). He was promoted in the K'ang-hsi 
ora to high posts both in the boards of war and of ceremonial. See Sst i kuan tef, 6, 106. 

2 This should be corrected to Bun and Liu. Lin's full name: Liu Oh'ang H, chin-shth 
1625, d. 1670. The 1663 inscription of the synagogue at K'ai.féng was composed by him. Cf. 
White, Chinese Jews, pt. 8, 142-3. I have not identifled Bun. 

This is Sun Kuang-ast X MU, who took this office in 1670. Ho was a chin-shth of 1655, Set 


4 kuan ted, 6, 10b. 
* Jin K'o-p'u 5 E. Chin-Bhih 1640; made supervisor in 1600. Idem. 
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that officials of the rank of Chéng chiao heii pan IE $% JẸ €t and Haieh chiao 
hsü pan E # JF HE are not recorded in the lists of official ranks (p‘in chi 
kao E $ 3$). An edict of 28th February, 1671, approves the restoration 
of the original seal and cancelling of the later seal, as well as inclusion of the 
two grades of hsü pan. 

Among other officials GEN dos PORC opened arta E oe 
ceremonies were Supervisor Sun #,' sent to Chekiang ijj JL and Kuangtung 
WR JE in April 1651; Supervisor Wang = ! sent to Shantung in February, 
1684; and Supervisor Ch'ien 4 2 sent to Liao Tung 3 W in February, 1668. 
Various lower officials also attended ceremonies. 

In September, 1654, the instructors of the College, on orders of the Nei Ko, 
selected Sun Hai-hsien $f # FE, Kuo Mi-chén $p 3M JX, Shao Hsü-mei AR sit Æ, 
and Wang Té-oh'i £ # Xp to write an imperial scroll. 

In October, 1654, there being no students left in the Siamese and Shan 
bureaux, a formal examination was held by the higher officials of the Sat 
* I Kuan. Forty-two hereditary students (shih yeh tz ti fit 3 Z 3$), including 
Chang Ch‘fian, 3f g, were selected. In May, 1672, the Siamese and Uigur 
bureaux lacking students, a similar formal examination was held. In the 
presence of high College officials, forty-seven students including Chang Yung- 
teu HE jk WE were appointed student translators (J-tst-ahéng MR s 4b) 
and sent to the various bureaux to prosecute their studies, All the candidates 
at the above examinations were hereditary students. 

In August, 1672, Supervisor Sun, fearing that there would be a laok of 
tranalators in the future, made a record of Tu Shun-ch‘un x Mj 4K and forty- 
two other men who were sons or close relatives of old members of the College, 
and hence had the status of hereditary student-translators (chi yeh i txt 
shéng fi 3k ES = Æ). These men were given certificates of reserve status 
in the Seti I Kuan, so that they could be appointed in case of need, if they 
chose to follow their parents’ profession. In November, 1672, Supervisor 
Yüan ¥ made another such list of seventy-eight men including Li Tu 2¢ fp, 
and in January, 1674, Supervisor Chang made a record of Ym Shih-chin 
Xu ti: Ge and others. 

An inscription written by Sun Kuang-ssü JA Jt ME“ records that in 1661 .- 
the Han Lin Ytüan was absorbed by the Nei San Ytan and the status of the 
Seti I Kuan was changed accordingly. The Han Lin Yiian being revived in 
1670, the Sst I Kuan was again made subordinate to it. In the intervening 
period the Seti I Kuan had acquired new buildings, this being one of the chief 
reasons for setting up the insoription. 

1 Bun T'ing-oh'uan KÉ $f&. Chin-shfh 1640; appointed 1650. Later rose to be president 
successively of the boards of war, revenue, and civil office, and member of the Nei Ko. He died 
in 1674. Ok'ing shih kao, 256, 28. 

1 Wang Jih-wén E] Wk. Chin-shth 1664. Made supervisor in 1684. Set i kuan tof, 6, lla. 

* Chien Ting £f. Chin-shih 1647. Oooupied the offloe twice: 1658-0 and 1663-1670. 


Thid., 6, 10b. 
4 Bee p. 622, n. 3. 
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Establishment (Chien Shé ME f) 

In 1882 Huo Yüan-chieh X Ki W and Ma-i-ch‘ih-hei Jj WE yR M, both 
Mongols left over from the Yuan Jr dynasty, were ordered to compile a Mongol- 
Chinese vocabulary. Huo Yüan-chieh was a lecturer and Ma-i-ch‘ih-hei a 
chronicler in the Han Lin Yüan. This was arranged by subject, as was the 
custom of Chinese works of this type, and was called a Chinese-Barbarian 
` Glossary (Hua I I Yu di Bg PS Wi). The vocabulary was based on the Secret 
History of the Mongols (Ytian Ch‘ao Pi Shih 55 BY A W). In April, 1407, 
the Board of Rites was ordered to select thirty-eight studenta of the Kuo-tzt- 
chien, including Chiang Li Mi gii, to study foreign languages under the Han Lin 
Yüan. A College was set up outaide the Tung An gate (Tung An Shih Mén 
JE k A FA). There were eight bureaux, each handling the documents and 
general diplomatic affairs of a different tributary. These were: Tartar, Ju 
Chén, Tibetan, Indian, Moslem, Shan, Uigur, and Burmese. In July, 1412, 
a twenty-room building was erected for the use of studenta of translation. 
In September, 1421, the emperor ordered members of the T‘ai Hsüeh -& aM, 
an academy which had become merely nominal by this period and had only 
certain work in connection with supervision of examinations, to take up the 
study of foreign languages. The Tai Hsüeh Sheng J& Æ Æ objected, and it 
was only after threats of punishment by the emperor, and the arbitration of 
Yang Jung dj &,1 a Hsiieh Shih Mt -+ of the T'ai Hstieh, that study actually 
began. In 1426 language instructors were selected from officials or private 
scholars who had had foreign experience or were otherwise qualified. These 
instructors were investigated and classified by the hsüeh shih M+ -+ of the 
Han Lin Yüan. 

A memorial of Tsou Kan fg #,? vice-chairman of the Board of Rites 
(Li-pu-shih-lang W #5 f$? RE) written some time between 1457 and 1464, 
states that in recent years a number of students had entered the Seti I Kuan 
by bribing or otherwise winning the favour of instructors. Such students 
were usually from wealthy merchant or official families. This is especially 
harmful because these students apparently seek the post of student-translator 
as a means of carrying on intrigues with foreigners. Students who have entered 
the College improperly should be dismissed, and all instructors and studenta 
concerned should be punished. Hereafter, if students are needed, they should 
be selected from the Kuo Txt Chien. 

In 1486 scholars of the Han Lin Yt&n who studied foreign languages 
were given the rank of hung lu hst pan Mj Mt JY H. 

In 1450 skilled calligraphers in the office of Nei Ko pien shih fy [M] 9k Bt 
were promoted to Chung Shu Shá Jên h oe & A. 

In May, 1459, a memorial of the Board of Rites revealed that 136 students 
had entered the Set I Kuan illegally under the patronage of the single instructor 
Ma Ming J£ $5, while the proper number of studenta for the entire College was 


i 1871-1440. Giles, Biog. Dict., § 2391. 
1 Chin-shih 1430. He was president of the Board in the year 1469-1470. 
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only about 150. The emperor ordered the Board of Rites to retain the most 
capable of these and send the reat to the Board of Civil Officea to decide their 
status, but that hereafter all such students should be punished. i 

In 1490 the Board of Rites summarized the existing rules for triennial 
examinations, which were approved by the emperor. 

In 1494 the Nei Ko requested that a director and sub-director of the Court 
of Sacrificial Worship (t'ai oh'ang esti ching  # dg Xf and t'ai ch'ang sati 
shao ching dc 4x d £P ff) be made Supervisors (ti tu #2 Ag) of the et 
I Kuan. This was approved. 

In 1611 the Chieng-Mai bureau was established. 

In 1521 the following regulations were approved by the emperor on petition 
of Yang I-ying 9j — 2&1 taken up by the chairman of the Board of Rites Mao 
Æ *: Examinations should be held now to fill vacancies. All absences should be 
examined, and in case of false -excusea punishments and deductions of pay 
should be carried out. Any absence of over three months, even if the excuse 
is genuine, should be deducted from the students’ pay and from their accredited 
period of service. From now on students who fail after their first three years 
should be dismissed instead of being given two additional terms. Students 
who fail after six years should receive the cap and belt and the honorary rank 
of translator-official, but should be dismissed. Those who fail after nine years 
should be sent home. In special cases, when the age or character of the student 
makes it probable that he will improve his work in the future, the Han Lin 
Yüan may permit another three-year term and re-examination. 

In 1538 four officials and students of the Sst I Kuan were permitted to 
form part of the imperial escort on a tour of inspection by Emperor Shih-teung. 

In 1546 the director of the Court of Sacrificial Worship was removed, and 
only the sub-director was retained as supervisor of the Ssti I Kuan, The same 
year the emperor gave his approval to a plan for regular, strict examinations 
and removal of incompetent studente. 


JM fa IE, a Siamese bureau was set up. The leader of the Siamese mission, 
Wo Mên La dà By d, and two other Siamese were appointed instructors and 
sent to the College, somewhat against their 
In July, 1598, vioe-minister and supervisor Fu Hao-li f& 4r gy 4 requested 
and received a supervisor’s seal (t'i tu asti i kuan fang ME 45 UN. 
In June, 1604, ninety-four men, including Ma Shang-li Hi $ M, were 
appointed after petitions by the hstieh shih Æ +-, Shén pk, and other officials. 


1 Ohin-ahih 1499. Became director in 1510. 

* This was Mao Téng TER (1460-1583) who held office in the years 1517-1528. 
? 1525-1582. ' y 

t Obin-ahfh 1574. Appointed supervisor 1598. 
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In October, 1607, Wang Tzü-lung -E -- Ml and sixty-two other men 
passed their examination and were given one tan of rice per month. At this 
time the t'ai pu asti ch‘ing Ac $ 3$ MP took over the affairs of the t'ai oh'ang 
ssi, ch‘ing. | 

In April 1626, Han Yung-chén Wi jk Ñ and ninety-three other men 
received appointments. 

In April, 1628, Ma Shih-hsiu Jj + 3& and sixty-seven other men received 
appointments and one tan of rice per month. 


Appointments (Hsüan Shou 3€ $$) 

The earliest students of the Sst I Kuan were selected from members of the 
T'ai Hstich Jc Mi. Now relatives of previous members (shih yeh tzt ti fit 3k 
3 P), studenta from the Kuo Txt Chien, and some private citizens are 
selected. In March, 1566, Tien Tung-teo H JE 4Ẹ and seventy-four other 
hereditary students were appointed. In July, 1604, Ma Shang-li Bj A M 
and ninety-three other students were selected. In April, 1626, Han Yung-chén 
Mi x WA and ninety-three others were chosen. 

In 1566 a petition was approved asking to hold supplementary examinations 
every six years to select twenty or thirty men to fill any possible vacancies. 
But these examinations have been stopped through neglect or because there 
was no need of additional men, and-as much as twenty years have passed 
without a supplementary examination. 

Hereditary students who petition and receive imperial permission to 
study at the College, regardless of whether by passing an examination or by 
inheritanoe, receive notice from the Han Lin Yüan and must report the date 
of the assumption of service, eto., to the Han Lin. 

If language instructors (chiao shih $x fifi) die in office or retire because of 
old age, their sons or grandsons, if capable, may succeed to their positions. 
In 1587 Liu Kan $ X was succeeded by his son Liu Piao $4 BA as instructor 
in the Uigur bureau, with the rank of shu chéng 3} jp. In 1541 Hsia Féng- 
ch‘ao M Hi MH was succeeded by his son Hsia Chi-ón M AR Ki as instructor 
in the Burmese bureau, with the rank of hsü pan Ag xt. In January, 1623, 
Ma Ying-ch‘ien Hj MW "E, was succeeded by his son Ma Erh-chu Hj W 3K as 
an instructor in the Tartar bureau with the rank of chien chéng & 7R. In 
‘May, 1624, Yang Seti-tuan $ P9 Mj succeeded Yang K‘ai-t‘ai gg M 3€ as 
instructor with rank of chu pu = f in the Indian bureau. Liu Ch'i-teó 3 Br $m 
succeeded Liu Shang-pao $4 f JÈ as instructor and chih shih 4 WM of the 
Tartar bureau, and Chou Ch‘éng-t‘ang M 7& W succeeded Chou T‘ing-ch‘én 
A EXE Æ as instructor and &sü fu 3 By of the Ju Chén bureau. 

The established rule is, in case of lack of students or instructors, for the 
Sst I Kuan to inform the Nei Ko, which notifies the Board of Rites. 
The emperor then orders the regional authorities to seek out capable men 
to be sent to the Seti I Kuan. At the same time the Nei Ko notifies the 
Board of Public Works to provide food and housing for candidates on their 
way to the Sst I Kuan. ` 
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After'three years in service students take an examination to determine 
whether they are to be put on salary as student-translators. The head of each 
bureau draws up a statement, in duplicate, of the date of entry, ability, activities, 
offences, eto., of each student, sending one copy to the Nei Ko and one to 
the Han Lin Yüa&n, which forwards it to the Board of Rites. If the Board 
of Rites suspects that there is anything amiss with these statements, it may 
demand a signed register of all the students in each bureau. If a student has 
been absent for more than three months in a three-year period, the additional 
time must be served before he will be permitted to take an examination. 

In 1490 it was decided that students should be examined after three years, 
and that those that passed be given one tan of rice per month. Those who 
failed were allowed two more three-year terms, with re-examinations. ‘In 
1521 it was decided that students should be dismissed if they failed after their 
first three-year period. In special cases the Han Lin Yiian may allow another 
three-year examination. 

In February, 1542, eighty Kuo Tzü Chien students and student-translators 
were examined. Of these it was discovered by the ta hsüeh shih X: M + 
Yen NR! that Kuo Yüan-tzü Wi JG # and twenty-three others had entered 
the Seti I Kuan by fraud, and they were dismissed. Ching Chiu-ching 38 Ju iK 
and fourteen others were found to be highly akilled, and were given one tan 
of rice per month. Kyng Ch‘ih-kuo jf ## BH and others were found to be 
semi-skilled and were put on salary. Liu,Ch'éng-teu $4 7& XH and thirty-one 
other men were found to be incompetent and were dismissed. Yang Jung $h 3f 
and others who failed to appear for the examination were dismissed. 

In 1607 Wang Tzü-lung £ -F- # and forty-nine other studente passed 
their examinations, and were sent to the Han Lin Yüan to be put on salary. 
Chàng Shih-hstian Af ii: IR and six others were sent to the bureaux to continue 
their studies. It was discovered that some studente had gone seven months , 
past their term before receiving an examination. They were therefore given 
permission to take their next examination after only two years and five months. 

In certain cases students may be given a special or informal examination 
(ta kao #f 34) before they have completed a three-year term. For example, 
if a number of other students have completed their terms and are given the 
regular examination, those students who still have time to serve may be 
examined at the same time, to avoid the inconvenience of giving another 
examination as soon as their full time is served. The privilege of special 
examination is meant chiefly for those students who have lost service time 
for valid reasons, such as sickness or mourning. However, such students will 
not receive their higher rank and salary until their full three years are up. 
In December, 1514, Hsieh Chi É& J£ and four others who had not completed 
their terms because of observance of mourning were given special examinations. 

In April, 1609, Ma Shang-li RE #3 gM and nineteen other students were given 


1 The notonous Yen Sung (Giles, Biog. Dict., § 2475). 
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a special examination. They received salary in accordance with their new 
rank after completing their full three-year term. 

In 1490 it was decided that student translators (i tzü ahaéng MR 4 Æ) 
should be examined after three years of service, and that those best qualified 
should be given cap and belt, receive one tan of rice per month, and become 
translator-officials (i tzti kuan FH =~ H). Students who failed were allowed 
two re-examinations, but on the third such failure they were dismissed. In 
1521 it was decided that students who failed in their examinations for 
translator-official after six years should be given the honorary rank and 
dismissed. In August, 1610, Tang Shang-chung Rf #7 Æ and thirty-eight 
other students passed their examinations and became translator-officials. 

In 1594 Hsia Chin M ff Bh and others, and in 1612 Kuo Chih-lung 
3p xj ME and others became translator-officials after special examination 
(ta k'ao HF 3). 

Every month the head of each of the nine bureaux presenta three themes ; 
the translator-officials write on these themes in both Chinese and foreign 
languages, and at the end of each season the nine themes are sent to the Nei Ko. 

In June, 1490, it was decided that translator-officials should be examined 
after three years of service, and that those found qualified should be given 
the rank of hsü pan ff t. Students from the Kuo Txt Chien receive instead 
the junior eight rank (te'ung pa pin f£ A fa). In September, 1529, it was 
decided that those who served in the Seü I Kuan for nine years and then failed 
in their examination for the rank should be given the honorary rank, sent 
home, and be exempted from personal service (ch‘ai i $& £y). ] 

At the examination for rank after nine years everyone should be examined 
even if the full term of service has not been completed. But the new TRUE 
will only be given after the full period has been served. 


Regulations (Tien Chih JA& fj) 

The day before the suburban (chiao miao 2% WW) and agricultural ias 
(shé chi jêl #8) ceremonies the names of participants from among the members 
of the Sst I Kuan must be forwarded to the Hung Lung Sst if ME sp. The 
day after other celebrations, banquets, eto., the names of those attending 
are sent to the Ching Shan Sst fif Wk =} and Kuang Lu Set Xt We 3g. 

Before the Sst I Kuan received a seal in July, 1598, all its communications 
passed through the Han Lin Ytian $t $k Bs and the T'ai Ch‘ang Seti k 4E 35. 
Since then the standard form of document for Sst I Kuan communications 
has been the shou pén =F Ak. 

If a government official is sent on an important foreign mission, he may 
obtain, through the Han Lin Ytian, the services of a member of the Sst I Kuan 
versed in foreign affairs. 

These translators who are following regular classical studies, as well as 
the study of foreign languages, may obtain permission to take examinations ` 
for their degreea in the capital. 
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Since the Wên hus tien 2 WE My lacks copyiste, those students of the 
Est I Kuan who are skilled in calligraphy may be sent to the Han Lin Ytian, 
and from there to the Board of Rites, where the best of them will be selected. 
The bureau of historical compilation also needs calligraphers ; and when their 
work is done will return them to the Ssü I Kuan. 

In recent years many students from the Sst I Kuan have become copyists 
and clerks in the kao ch'ih fang 5 Wf pj. Since it was feared that many such 
studenta were not qualified and were seaking such posts to gain prestige, it 
was decided to give these posts in the future only after careful examination. 

In 1611 Liu Téng-ying $4 Xf YB and others, and in 1615 Chang Pang-ching 
EK J5 #K and others, were examined and recommended for promotion. In 
1615 Wang Tzü lung E F f and others were made candidates for hsfi pan 
FF HE as soon as vacancies in this rank occurred. In the same year Shao Ch‘ien- 
hstm WA WI X and others were appointed to offices in the Ch‘i ohü chu AB Ed 2. 

In March, 1608, an official was needed to go to the Mongol border station 
of Hsi Féng K‘ou W Æ nO to meet envoys bringing tribute. Such officials 
were chosen triennially, on notification of the governor, through the Board of 
Military Affairs (Ping-pu E AB) through the Board of Rites and the Han Lin 
to the Sati I Kuan. The tranalator-official Lin Chou k # refused to go, and 
the student-translator Wang Txt-lung £ F- fii went instead. He was therefore 
raised to the rank of translator-official and given the proper allowances. 

Recently the translator-official Tsung Wén-hui $È 3c T was sant to the 
station of Yang Ho WB #7 (Yang Kao Hsien M$ W BK in Shansi jlj yg), but 
his duties there have since been abolished. 

Students and officials of the Ssŭ I Kuan are exempt from house-tax (fang 
hao Bj WE) on the precedent of Kung Min-hsüeh f # Æ, who petitioned 
and obtained exemption. They are also exempt from commercial requisitions 
(Shangi RY f), following the example of Wu Ying têng 5i Bi YF, who petitioned 
for exemption, as well as the Supervisor Chu 4&,! who petitioned the Nei Ko 
in 1628 and obtained a ruling for exemption. 

The old rule was for studente to report daily, but have a yearly vacation. 
Now they report on the third, sixth, and ninth days, and receive no vacation. 
The bureau deputy (wei kuan 2& Ef) issues leave permits on days of absence. 
These are one day a month for issuing of rice allowance ; the emperor’s birth- 


day, the ch‘ing ming M Bi, tuan yang iS M, ch'ung yang Jt NB, the lantern 
festival, the last day of the year, etc. 


Instructions (Hstin Kuei W 33) 


Because in recent years discipline has been poor, study neglected, and the 
examination rules have becomelax, it has been necessary to record the following 
facts and recommendations. A rule of 1538 provides that students should 
report to their bureaux daily, to be examined on their lessons and to recite 
from memory. The instructora in each bureau should give monthly testa, and 


1 Chu Tachi -A- BE. Chm-shih 1610; appointed supervisor 1628. 
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the sppervisors should give seasonal examinations four times yearly. All 
absences should be recorded and word should be sent to the kuang lu ssü 
3 BR +, and the absentee's pay should be deducted and the period of absence 
taken from his acoredited length of service. Violations of rules and desertion 
from the bureau should be reported to the Nei Ko and from there to the legal 
authorities. Incompetent or truant students should not be allowed to take 
examinations. In May, 1548, students were ordered to study edicts (ch'ih yi 
W) RR) and memorials (lai wên zK X), as well as vocabulary (tea tat $ =). 
Tt was also decided that students who failed to attend classes or appear for 
examinations should have their pay deducted and if necessary be punished. 
If a student is absent too often, a record may be made of all his absences and 
he may then be dismissed. A ruling of October, 1593, states that any official 
of the Sst I Kuan below the rank of shu chiao 5} $k who fails to attend an 
examination on pretence of sickness should have his pay deducted and in some 
cases be punished. A ruling of January, 1608, provided that students who 
are absent from their bureaux for a long time may have their pay deducted, 
be punished, and in serious cases be dismissed. Instructors should be held 
responsible if their students are neglectful. The following rules are suggested. 

Students formerly attended class daily. Now few students attend at all, 
and these are only required to report on the third, sixth, and ninth days. 
Hereafter students should attend on the first, third, sixth, ninth, and fifteenth, 
and should be required to sign a register. Those absent should be compelled 
to attend and should be punished. 

Students entering class should not fall out of line, giggle, shout, or other- 
wise create disturbance. 

On class days the instructors should examine students on homework, 
recitation from memory, eto. Those who do poorly should be punished, and 
studente who have failed to prepare should be severely punished. 

Studente who cannot write and recite foreign vocabulary (tea tzü $ =F) 
on attendance days should be disciplined. 

If a student is absent for two roll-calls, the absence should be recorded in 
the attendance book. If he is absent for four or more, his pay should be deducted. 
Tf he is absent for the full eleven roll-calls, his absence should be recorded and 
he should be punished and forbidden to take examinations. 

Students who neglect their work and are always lowest in examination 
results should be dismissed, or in leaser cases have their term of service deducted, 
or should not be given the cap and belt of a translator-official. 

Instructors should forward examination papers with grades and names 
of truants to be kept on file. 

In cases of sickness or other valid reason the head of the bureau will give 
a leave permit (chia p'iao WB W). If a student is absent for five roll-calls in 
a month, his allowance should be deducted. If he is absent a whole month, his 
pay should be deducted and his absence recorded in the attendance book. 
But this does not apply to students having permits for long-term absences. 
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When a student asks leave for attendance at weddings, funerals, ete., 
there should be careful investigation to prevent deceit, and pay should be 
deducted for the period of absence. If a man is absent for over three months, 
his pay should be stopped. If a man is absent for over two months without ' 
valid reason, his pay should be stopped and he should be investigated for 
punishment. 

Students should be divided into four grades according to the resulte of the 
seasonal examinations. The first grade should be sent to the Nei Ko. The 
second and third should be kept in the bureaux. Those in the fourth grade 
should be disciplined, and those repeatedly in the fourth grade may be ` 
dismissed. 

Students who know their own work thoroughly may take up the study of 
‘another language. 

The names of the best and worst students should be sent to the Han Lin 
Yüan. 

Court officials (ting kuan Jj 'W) who fail to attend ceremonies should be 
reported and punished. 

Students should be obedient to their instructors and polite to their fellow- 
students. 


Regulation of Officials (Kuan Fang 'Éf 7) 


After examinations the officials of the Ssŭ I Kuan should-send records of 
the candidate's period of service, activities, and offences, eto., to the K'ao 
kung ssti 3& 3 7j of the Board of Civil Offices. 

Each bureau sends information on the translator-official's age, place of 
birth, service record, and offences, if any, to the Board of Rites, from which 
they are sent to the K‘ao kung ssü of the Board of Civil Offices. The K'ao 
kung ssti also keep account of the writings of translator-officials in both Chinese 
and foreign languages. Exathination papers and the date of assumption of 
new offices after promotion are also sent to the Board of Civil Offices. 

After examination officials of the rank of hsü pan FF #f, if highly qualified, 
are promoted to chu pu xk f, and chu pu are promoted to kuang lu shu 
chéng X- W H 7R. Officials of average ability are kept in the bureau, their 
promotions being delayed. The delay in the promotion of Fan Yü-pi Mt F BR 
in 1612 is the precedent for this. Those officials found unqualified are dismissed. 

If the position of instructor is vacant, a capable and experienced man of 
the same bureau should be chosen with the consent of the Nei Ko. 

On years set aside for check-up on subordinate officials each of thé ten 
bureaux sends a report on the age, birth-place, service records, eto., of translator- 
officials to the Han Lin Yüan, whence they reach the K‘ao kung sst. 

The officials of the ten bureaux choose a capable man from among their 
. number as a deputy (wei kuan 2f& 'E() to take charge of all affairs. For the past 
year and a half there have been a deputy and an asistent deputy. 

When a student or official asks for leave for observance of mourning, the 
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bureau makes a record of all circumstances, making sure there is no deceit, 
and sending the information to the I chih ssti fi fs] i of the Board of Rites. 
The Board and the-Han Lin Yiian arrange for supervision of salary, handing 
` in of the official record-tablet (ya p‘ai 3F kh), resumption of office after 
return, etc. . 

If a member of the Bei I Kuan has been away from home more than six 
years, the Government will give him a permit to return to visit his family or 
sacrifice to his ancestors. Examples of such leave are the permits given to 
Tao Ch'un BW 3f, a Shu chéng AR of the Burmese bureau, in 1512, to Yang 
Ti 3 44, a Shu chang of the Tartar bureau, in 1514, and to Kung Ts‘an 3 9, 
a Shang pao esti ch‘ing W PE =) Mi of the Indian bureau, in 1630. 

If students or officials want to leave the Ssti I Kuan with reserve status, 
outaide of those officials who have taken their triennial examinations and 
have received imperial permission, those who have not been examined and 
received permission or who have taken the examination after six years must 
draw up a statement and appear personally before the Nien féng aet Mk $4 Hj 
of the Board of Civil Offices to receive status. 

Every three years each bureau should complete the official record-tablet 
(ya p'ai F fit) of each official and send them to the I chih ssti fi ffs s] of the 
Board of Civil Offices. 

Report on service records and absences of officials should be checked and 
then sent to the proper sections of the Board of Rites and the Board of Civil 
Offices. 

Salaries and Allowances (Fang Pin #% x) 

A senior third grade Tai oh'ang ssü ch'ing Jk $% 3 $M) receives, in the 
spring, an allowance in silver of 15-4 liang, an allowanoe in cash (féng ch'ien 
fli qi) of 5,236 wên 3, and a fuel allowance (ch‘ai hain yin #2 3i $&) of 30 liang 
Wi. This is the same for the other three seasons. In summer, in the fourth 
and fifth month, he receives a silk allowance (chtian yin #8 964) of 7-7 liang. 
In the sixth month he receives a silver allowance (fang yin BR $) of 5.1336 
liang, and féng chien of 1,745 wên. Féng yin is the same for all seasons. 

A senior fourth grade T'ai ch‘ang ssŭ shao ch'ing J 7E 3 “> Ml receives, 
in spring, 7-78 liang as féng yin, 3,665 wên as féng ch‘ien, and 18 liang as ch‘ai - 
hsin yin. In the fourth and fifth month of summer he receives 5-39 hang as 
chtian yin, and in the sixth month 3-594 liang as féng yin and 1,222 wên as 
féng ch‘ien. 

In addition the above officials recaive payment in kind of one tan of rice 
per month. i 

A Shang pao sali ch‘ing fij 3 F) MM, of fifth grade, receives 1-42 liang fang 
yin, 2,522 wén féng ch‘ien, 20 liang as ch‘ai hain yin, 3-71 lang as chüan yin, 
and the sixth month 2-467 liang as féng yin and 840 wén as féng ch'ien. 

A Kuang lu ssŭ shu chóng 36 We 3 OR, of junior seventh rank, receives 
4:62 Hang of fang yin, 1,570 wên of féng ch'ien, 2-31 liang of chtian yin, and 
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in the sixth month 1-54 liang of féng yin and 523 wén of féng oh'ien. The 
autumn and winter féng yin is the same as for spring and summer. 

A Hung lu sati chu pu jd BE sp Æ f£, of junior eighth grade, receives 4-06 
liang of féng ym, 1,380 wên of féng ch'ien, 6 liang of ch‘ai hsin yin, 2-03 
liang of ohüan yin, and sixth-month féng yin of 1-3533 liang and féng ch‘ien of 
460 wén. 

A Hung In ssü hsü pan i BE = FF HE, of junior ninth grade, receives 
fang yin of 3-5 liang, fêng ch'ien of 1,190 wên, ch‘ai hain yin of 6 liang, 
chtian yin of 1-75 liang, sixth-month fang yin of 1-666 liang and féng oh^ien 
of 396 wén. , 

All the above officials receive a tan of rice per month in kind. 

Heads of bureaux receive 600 chin JF of firewood monthly or a monthly 
equivalent of -125 liang per 100 chin. Instructors-receive 200 chin-per month, 
and translator-officials the same.  Student-translators receive 100 chin per 
month or the equivalent in money. 

The mest allowance formerly was, for heads of bureaux, one chin per day 
or the money equivalent of -02475 liang. In February, 1627, this was reduced 
by one-third. Instructors receive the same. Translator-officials formerly 
received j chin per day or money equivalent; now reduced by one-third. 
Student-translators receive the same. . 

The former white rice allowance, reduced by one-third in February, 1627, 
was 2-4 peoks (tou 3}-) a month for all officials and students. 

The former wine allowance, reduced by one-third in February, 1627, was 
one pot daily for heads of bureaux, from the first to the fourth month. The 
equivalent in glutinous rice may be given at one peck for five pote. From the 
ninth to the twelfth month there was a rice allowance of two tan and four pecks. 
Now, from the first through the fourth month, one tan six pecks are issued, 
and from the ninth to the twelfth, one tan two pecks. The monthly allowance ' 
varies with the length of the month. Instructors, translator-officials, and 
student-translators receive half the allowance of heads of bureaux. 

The expenses of paper, pens, ink, eto., are borne by contributions from 
Yüan Ping Hsien jg 25 ME and Ta Hsing Hsien A R HE in Tung 
Chou 38 AH. 

On 6th March, 1546, translator-official Liu Piao $8 WA and twelve others 
sent a petition asking for three liang per season as fuel allowance (ch‘ai hain 
Jg $), which was issued by the wu k'u ssi # HH Fj of the Board of Military 
Affairs 5: #8. Officials and studente must appear personally, with identifica- 
tion cards and granary checks, td receive their allowance, as there has been 
difficulty with fraudulent representatives. 

Students who are too sick for duty have their allowance aedi by the 
Kuang Lu Set Æ We 3p, which resumes payment when the student or official 
returns to the bureau. 

Officials receive 260 chin }y of salt per year, 30 chin added for intercalary 
months. Students receive half of this. 
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Expenses (Ching Fei iK $) 

The Seti I Kuan used to receive from Ytian P'ing Hsien and the Ta Hsing 
Haien 250 liang yearly for stationery, 50 liang for rent, and small sums for 
various expenses. Now the 250 liang expense has been cut to 120 liang. But 
expenses of maintenance and labour are 200 liang. In addition the two districts 
have been late in payment, so that the Set I Kuan was forced to borrow money 
and now has the expense of interest payments. As of 1630 Yüan Ping Hsien 
is behind 98-616 liang. The bureau owes 200 liang for stationery and wages, 
which will be paid gradually as the two hsien remit for sums due. Taking 
expenses as a whole for labour, materials, and all activities, it can be seen that 
most items have been cut from 50 to 60 per cent, but the failure to receive 
payment from the two hsien makes debt inevitable. 


Petitions and Memorials (Ti Tsou $f 3) 

A petition of Hsti Chieh # fi, dated February, 1566, states: Ch'ti Yüeh 
E Hr, supervisor of the Sati I Kuan, and others report a need for appointments 
of hereditary students. Since examinations were held in 1537 many members 
of the Ssti I Kuan have been transferred or lost in other ways. The Tartar, 
Ju Chén, and other bureaux only have four translator-officials. The Moslem, 
Tibetan, Uigur, and Chieng-mai bureaux have only one or two instructors and 
no students. The instructors of the Shan and Indian bureaux have been dead 
for & long time. The instructor of the Burmese bureau took office in 1505 and 
is now senile. Similar to the method of selecting medical students for the Tai 
I Yüan X Wy Bx, several tens of students should be examined and chosen 
from a list of relatives of Ssi I Kuan officials, and distributed according to 
the needs of each bureau. Men from wealthy or powerful merchant or official 
families should not be allowed, to become students by intrigues. If such are 
later discovered they should be dismissed regardless of their length of service, 
and the instructors involved should be punished. 

This petition being sent by the emperor to the Board of Rites for con- 
sideration the president Kao Kung yg $t * stated :— 

In 1508 107 student-translators were appointed. In 1537 120 were appointed, 
but the examinations were irrelevant to the work and the students only began 
studying languages after appointment. This should not happen again. Hsü 
Chieh’s $& B request to appoint hereditary students should be granted. 

The present age limits should be relaxed to allow skilled translators of any 
age to enter the bureaux, but keeping the maximum of twenty-five years for 
entrance of those not yet skilled. 

The examinations have not been fair, aid members of powerful familiea 
have used their influence to enter the Sati I Kuan. This should be stopped. 

Previous examinations have been very superficial, consisting of a seven- 


1 1404-1574. Hsu was at this tme chief minister. 
* Became president in 1565. Shortly after this (8rd moon 1566), he was elevated to the 
Net Ko. 
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word verse (chüeh chi $& $J). Hereafter thirty Chinese words should be 
selected at random to be translated into foreign languages. No verse or theme 
should be given in an examination if it has ever been given before. 

From 1508 on and from 1537 on the delay in examinations has destroyed 
interest of scholars in the Bsü I Kuan. At the end of each three-year period 
promotions and dismissals have reduced the personnel of the bureaux. Twenty 
or thirty men should be examined and selected every six years. If there are 
not too many students, all have a chance for advancement and an incentive 
to work. 

On 25th February, 1566, Tien Tung-teo H J fF and seventy-five other 
students were selected in accordance with this petition. 

A petition of Shén I-kuan jt — W | and others on 4th July, 1608, states :— 

There are now only eighteen instructors and other officials distributed 
among ten bureaux. Examinations should be held and Kuo Tzti Chien students 
as well as hereditary students selected. The Siamese bureau was added in 
1578, and the Ju Chén work is being done by the Tartar bureau. In 1578 only 
fifty men were left of the seventy-five appointed in 1566. Candidates from 
the clasa of hereditary students should be vouched for by instructors of the 
proper bureau ; and if no instructor remains, by another bureau. Fraud should 
be punished. An examination should consist of a translation into foreign 
languages of fifteen Chinese words and fifteen expressions. Hereditary students 
between 15 and 20 years old should be chosen, divided into three grades, and 
sent to the various bureaux, especially the Tartar and Siamese. Incapable 
students should not be chosen merely to fill vacancies. 

Accordingly on 16th July, 1604, Ma Shang-li Mg fij Wi and ninety-three 
others were selected. 

A petition of Ku Ping-ch'ien WW Sœ BK * and others in September, 1625, 
says: There are now only two or three instructors per bureau, and the Chieng- 
mai bureau is entirely gone. Examinations should be held on the pattern of 
the examinations of 1604. 

Accordingly in the same month Han Yung-chén WA jk AM and ninety-three 
others were selected. 

A petition of President of the Board of Rites Mao Æ * and others in 1521 
proposes :— 

If one post is vacant, two men should be appointed, and after one year the . 
better man should be retained. If they are both capable, retain both, or if they 
are both poor, dismiss both. 

Twenty Kuo tzt chien students under 25 years of age, hereditary students 
of any age, and untrained students under 20 should be selected : 100 men in all. 

Many students from rich and powerful families neglect their work and are 


1 At this time Bhén was chief minister. 
.! Became president of the board of ceremonial in 1622, and was in 1625 chief mmister. 
1 Bee above, p. 625, n. 2. 
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truant on pretence of sickness. They should be punished and have their pay 

deducted, as ruled in June, 1490. 

As a reward for good work the Ju Chén translators Yang Wu ig £, Liu 
Chang $4 3i, and Chuang Wén-esü XE. 3 MA should be given office now instead 

of after another three years. 

Studentsa should be dismissed after one failure, but men who fail after 
serving six or nine years receive honorary rank. 

A petition of December, 1542, by President of the Board of Rites Yen Jk! 
and others says: Kuo Yüan-tzü Wi Jc £k, Kuo Ytian-ta‘ai Wi jb $+, and 
twenty-two others who entered in May, 1587, come from rich families in the 
capital and have entered by bribery. Although the censorate accused the 
present supervisor of collusion, these students actually entered under the 
administration of previous officials, These students should be dismissed 
unless by some chance any of them really know their work. An examination 
should be held for other students whose records are clear. (This petition was 
granted 7th January, 1543.) 

A petition of 2nd October, 1607, by the Board of Rites, states: Wang 
Tzü-lung £ F WW and other studente were examined 20th July, 1604, and 
in March, 1606, by imperial favour, were allowed to shorten their term of 
service by four months. They were now given their next examination, and 
Wang Tzü-lung and forty-nine others were found to be skilled and were sent 
to the Han Lin Yüan to receive one tan of rice per month. Chéng Shih-hsüan 
#5 iib 33b and others were found to be semi-skilled and are to study in the 
bureaux for three more years. Some students had gone five months past their 
term without examination, and therefore should be given their next examina-, 
tion after three years and seven months. (Approved 6th October, 1607.) 

A petition of the Board of Rites in April, 1609, states: Various groups of 
students will complete their three-year terms on a number of different dates 
between 3rd June, 1609, and 14th March, 1610. Because of the i inconvenience 
of giving so many examinations all students should be examined at the same 
time and receive their new positions after their terms are completed. This 
would follow the precedents of Hsieh Chi # 2 and Ts‘ung Wén-hui X& »r fg. 
(Approved April, 1609.) - 

A petition of March, 1610, by Wu Tao-nan 5i 3M Ri," vice-president of 
the Board of Rites (Li pu yu shih lang pl AK 45 f# BR), and others states : 
Tt is now time to examine Li Mou-ch‘un 2% $ ¥ and others for translator- 
officials, and Chéng Shih-hsüan A Ji 3 and others for student-translators. 
Han Liang-i Mi 5t MK and others long past their examination period should 
be credited with service in their new poaitions from the date of expiration of 
their former three-year term. Wang Tzü-lung need not be examined, as he was 
given the rank of official because he waa sent to Hai fáng k'ou y kk D to meet 
the Mongol envoys. (Approved March, 1610, and examinations held.) In 

1 Bee above, p. 627, n. 1. 
1 Chin-shih 1689. .He was acting’as president of the board at this time. 
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August, 1610, the results reported were: Thirty-nine student-translators were 
found to be skilled and were made translator-officials, five men formerly classed 
as semi-skilled were now skilled and put on allowance of one tan of rice per 
month, and three men who were semi-skilled were to be re-examined in three 
years. L 

A petition of Chang Chü-chéng #% JH JE lin 1578 states: Recently thare 
have been several missions sent by the King of Siam, and no one has been able 
to read their documents, Following the example of 1513 when Chieng-mai 
and Laos (lao chua 4 $$) envoys were retained as instructors, the Siamese 
envoy Wo-mén-la #j EB $% and two of his companions should be sent here. 
A building should be erected next to the Moslem bureau, and students assigned 
to it. At present there are only 50-odd students and officials in the Sst I Kuan, 
and most of them are too old to begin a new language. Ten hereditary studenta, 
of the age of 15 to 20, should be chosen for the Siamese bureau. Since the 
paymenta from Yan Ping Hsien Ji 25 BR and Ta Hsing Hsien K W KF are 
in arrears, it is difficult to provide for the additional bureau. 

A petition of Shen Shih-bsing rB RR 47? in November, 1584, says : Hsia 
Féng-ch‘ao M Mi, WA, haich chiao hsü pan & # FY HE of the Burmese bureau, . 
has died, and his son Hsia Chi-àn M fi B is well qualified and should succeed 
to- the post. (Approved 14th November, 1584.) 

A petition of the Nei Ko ta hsüeh shih Fy Bü X SR + Shih M says: 
Although students of the Ssü I Kuan are exempt from requisitions (shang i 
RY E) on the precedent of Wu Ying-téng Si BM Xf, a student of the Chieng- 
mai bureau, Chang Ying-ch'ien 4R M # has been held responsible for shang i. 
This should be rectified. (Approved.).. 

On 13th July, 1598, supervisor Fu 4f * asked for and received a seal (kuan 
fang WA Bj). 

A petition (approved March, 1608) of the Board of Civil Officers says: 
Ch‘éng Chin-kao gg, Jy HL having ended his term of service at Hai Féng K’ou, 
the translator-offioial Lin Chou $k WH was to succeed him, but he refused to go. 
The student-tranalator Wang Trü-lung went instead. Since his absence prevents 
his taking the examination, he should be given the rank of translator-offioial 
without examination. 

A petition of Lti Wei-ch'i Ej $ gt on 3rd April, 1629, says: Last year 
Tien Chi-hsin FY ff g of the Tibetan bureau, and Li Yün-téng 3 Jt, X of 
the Moslem bureau left the Sati I Kuan and sent back various excuses. Tien 
Chi-hain should be dismissed and Li Yün-téng's pay should be deducted. 
(6th April, 1629, Board of Civil Offices was informed of the above.) 


Communications (Kung 1% %) 
A statement of the Han Lin Yüan in January, 1543: In acoordance with 
previous rulings and edicts on examinations Ts'ung T6 $% di and fifty-three 


1 Bee above, p. 625, n. 3. 
1 1535-1614. At this time chief minister. 
5 See above, p. 025,1, A _- 
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others have now been examined. Ching Chiu-ching Wf Jy # and fourteen 
others were found skilled and are to receive one tan of rice per month. Kung 
Ch'ih-kuo Wt ## WA and fourteen others who are semi-skilled are to be 
re-examined in three years. Liu Ch‘éng-teu $ 3k XH and twenty-two others 
who made many errors were dismissed. Three men who failed to appear for 
examinations were dismissed. 

The Han Lin Yüan in May, 1612, states: There are many precedents for ` 
giving special examinations (ta kao $$ 3€) for the rank of hsü pan FF Ki. 
Now Tang Shang-chung Hf fq #2 and others should be treated according to 
these precedents, to avoid the inconvenience of giving several examinations as 
different officials complete their terms. The data concerning the candidates 
should be examined. Although the role of the Ssti I Kuan is to give regular 
examinations (hui kao r 3$) for over ten men and special examinations only 
to less than ten men, this is a special case. But in the future no special examina- 
tion is to be given to & group of over ten men. 

In September, 1611, the Nei Ko informed the Beti I Kuan that a oopyist 
was needed in the kao ch'ih fang ft $h PH, and the translator-official Ma 
Shang-li was selected. Chou T‘ing-ch‘én M] &E E and Ma Ying-k‘un Bj Mg hk 
being promoted to kao ch‘ih fang kung shih Ki Wy D$ Bk WM, their former 
posta of ta li sst ssti fu A BY dp dp Ed and chung shu khó jen rb EF r A 
were filled by Liu Téng-ying $4 ¥ W and Ch'éng Chiu-kao. On 25th March, 
Ist April, and 11th July, 1615, the Nei Ko informed the Seti I Kuan that copyista 
were needed in the kao ch'ih fang WE Xj P$, and translator-officials were 
sent. 

The Ssti I Kuan informs the Board of Financial Affairs (hu pu A ff) 
that in 1607 Wang Tzü-lung and others were made student-tranalators, and for 
five seasons have been receiving rice with second class granary cheoks (ti txt 
piso Hi *E XX), but on their last appearance they were given third class checks 
(hsüan tat p'iao xx 4 W). They considered this incompatible with the dignity 
of the Seti I Kuan and refused to receive their rice allowance. On 10th August, 
1608, the hu pu Ji d$ stated that the students would be put back under 
second class status. 

Supervisor Chao Ñ 1 reports that Wang Tzü-lung £ -- fi and other 
students have not received tea allowance for three years. The Kuang lu set 
Æ We d Bent the money equivalent to the Seti I Kuan. 

Supervisor Hung iik * in 1611 reports that students have not received their 
Tice, tea, and firewood allowances for years at a time. The money A e 
was then sent to the Seti I Kuan. 

In June, 1605, the Board of Works was asked by Supervisor Chao to make 
repairs on buildings of the Ssti I Kuan, which were in very bad condition. 
An official was sent to take charge of repairs. In October, 1607, the Board of 


1 This is Chao Piso E, chm-shih 1580, who became supervisor m 1604. 
1 Hung Wén-héng 3C f, chin shih 1580, supervisor in 1610. 
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Works gave the Set I Kuan 247 taels for repairs, and in July, 1611, another 
200 taels. This was insufficient. 

A communication from the Sst I Kuan to the municipal authorities states 
that Kung Min-hsüeh fk ik 4 bought a house on 8th October, 1585, and has 
been paying house tax (fang hao D$ WE) although there is the precedent of 
Pao I Sd fit, a student of the Ju Chén bureau, being granted exemption. 

The Han Lin reports that deputy Li Jung 42 41 asked the Board of 
Works to make an estimate of the cost of repairing the Sst I Kuan buildings. 
No answer being received, the bureaux made their own estimate of 479 taela, 
but finally received 350 taels. 


Rules (Tiao Yüeh 4& #9) 


23rd November, 1516: Hereafter candidates for examination should be 
carefully checked by the supervisor, and data sent to the Han Lin. Absences 
of over three months, without cause, must be made up. 17th June, 1588: 
The officials of the Sst I Kuan, noting the growing loss of discipline, rem- 
mend imperial instructions to students as follows :— 

Every morning the students should report to their bureaux to receive their 
day’s work and be tested by their instructora. The instructors should grade 
them and send the grades in to be kept on file. Four times a year the students 
should be examined and rewarded or punished accordingly. 

Each bureau should keep an attendance book. A student who is absent for 
five roll-calls should be punished. If he is absent for all fifteen roll-calls the 
Kuang lu ssü 3 jik dp is informed and deducts his pay. 

Students who are studying for regular acadeinic degrees, and are neglecting 
their translation work, should study under the Kuo tsü chien or their native 
districts, and not presume to draw salary from the Sst I Kuan. 

In January, 1612, the supervisor Hung? reported: There should be a 
yearly check-up on pretended illness, and a seasonal check-up of attendance 
books to punish wilful absence and to forbid ‘examinations until the absence 
is made up. Instructors will be held responsible for absences and for 
poor work. 

28th September, 1593, a supervisor reports : Up to now officials of the rank 
of chu pu = f and above have been exempt from tests and check-ups, and 
have become lax. For example, the Shan instructor Hsü K‘uei fé Æ * makes 
many, errors and is always lowest in examinations. Hereafter at seasonal 
examinations all officials from shu chiao 3 $ down shall be treated like 
the students and low officials except for imperial exemptions. 


1 Could this be the Chinese Jew from K‘arféng, father of three famous sons, Kuang-oh'i, 
Kuang-tso, Kuang-t‘ien, who flourtshed in the mid-seventeenth century ? See White, Cheness 
Jews, part 8, 127-8. Lı Jung received the chu-jen degree m 1600, and was known to be still 
living Le ar meron the mego auras: The tame of the above action is 1629. 

1 Bee above, p. 688, n. 2. 

3 He isdisted la thé Pal- group, Sadi i kuan isf, T.15a, without comment. 
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In 1611 Supervisor Hung states: When students become translator- 
officials they become oonoeited and neglect their work. Hereafter they must 
come to lessons like ordinary students. 

11th October, 1540, supervisor Li K'ai-hsien 2 BR JE! states: Many 
officials and students are absent for months at & time, fail to prepare their 
work, miss examinations, skip daily classes, eto. Discipline should be restored. 

5th May, 1542, Supervisor Kuo Yün 9p 44 2 states: The discipline of the 
Bet T Kuan is in a chaotic state. It is therefore proposed that :— 

Instructors should set a good example for students. 

Students should not resent discipline or disobey instructors because of 
family pride or a feeling of superiority. 

In each season a month each should be devoted to study of sagala, 
edicta, and diplomatic documents. 

Students should ask for leave and not simply take it. 

Records should be kept of daily drill and monthly testa, and the informa- 
tion sent to the Nei Ko yearly. ] 

Notices (Hsi Shih # 7r) 

lst November, 1629: Deputies of each bureau should make an estimate 
of expense for repairs. 

The Han Lin Yüan notes on 20th February, 1630 : Because of delayed 
payment by Yfian Ping Hsien $f Ai ER and Ta Hsing Hsien A; IN EK, it was 
necessary to borrow 130 taels from Hst Wén-chun fft 3x ££, on which 108 taels 
of interest have been paid. It is now discovered that the deputies Chù fr 
and Hesti # have concealed items of 70 and 40 taels respectively from the 
accounts. Hsü is now dead, and Ch'ü offers to pay the Seti I Kuan 130 tadls, 
but asks to be excused from payment of 80 taels interest. Hereafter care should 
be taken to prevent any false entries of debt. a 
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$1. INTRODUCTION ` 


HE Pokau or Nara (also spelt Pokao or Nala) language is spoken in a hilly 

district near the coast to the east of Hall Sound in the Central Division 

of British New Guinea. The villages speaking the language are Vanuamai, 

Oroi, Alaala, Diumans, Dubu (or Tubu), Kaisu (or Bokama), Lalime, Abo, 
and Epa. 

The Pokau area is bounded on the west and north-west by the Roro- 
speaking villages on Yule Island and around Hall Sound and on the coast 
to the west of the Angabunga and Hall Rivers; by Mekeo to the distant 
north; Kuni to the north-east on the Aros or Dilafa River; and by Doura 
and Kabadi on the east and south-east. All these are Melanesian languages, 
and have been subjected to considerable linguistic investigation, especially 
by Dr. W. Mersh Strong,! but much of the information is still in manuscript. 
I have substantial vocabularies in my own. collections, and these will be 
published as time and circumstances permit. The Kuni language and people 
are well known through the celebrated studies of V. M. Egidi, published in 
Anthropos.* | 

Very little information on the Pokau language is available in print. In‘ 
1891 the Annual Report for British New Guinea included some very general 
notes, and these were used by Ray in 1895 in his vocabulary, in which he 
included the numerals and pronouns as well as a list of 118 words in a language 
called “ Pokau or Nala ”.* 

In 1907 Ray again included the numerals and the equivalente (where 
known) of his comparative vocabulary of 154 words, taken mainly from a 


1 B. H. Ray, " The Languages of the Central Division of Papua” (JRAT., vol. lix, 1929, 
p. 08). 

1 “The Roro and Mekeo Languages ” (Zeitschrift fur Kolosialeprachen, iv, 1913-14, p. 285); 
“ Notes on the Language of Kabedi" (Anthropos, vii, 1912, pp. 155—100). Cf. the older notes 
by Pastor Timoteo (Jowrnal of the Polynesian Sooety, vi, 1807). 

* E.g. " La tribu di Kuni” (Anth., 1i, 1907); “ La religione e oonosoenxi naturali dex Kun” 
(vni 1918); “ Mythes et Légendes des Kuni” (vili, 1918, and ix, 1914). 

* B. H Ray, A Comparatics Vocabulary of the Dialects of British Now Guinea, with Preface 
by Dr. B. N. Oust (London, 8.P.0.K., 1895). 
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manuscript by the Rev. P. J. Rijke.| Three years later Seligmann inoluded 
some very clear, useful maps of the region.” 

In 1929 Ray printed the numerals, pronouns, and twenty-one words, as 
well as defining the area where the language was spoken. This information 
was gleaned from some notes by Dr. Strong. 

The French members of the Mission de Sacré-Cœur compiled an outline © 
grammar which has so far remained in manuscript and which has formed the 
basis of the present study. - 

The Italian scholar Garibaldi Galizzani has compiled some very brief 
manuscript notes, as also has the Russian adventurer Kramalinaky. These 
materials are of little value, however, because the language has been much 
confused with the neighbouring Roro, and often appears to be of a most 
mysterious origin (see $ 6). 

There are no printed translations as yet in the language, but the Rev. R. 
Lister-Turner has translated the first eight chapters of St. Luke's Gospel, 
which I have been fortunate enough to consult. He has also produced a some- 
what revised version of Bt. Luke i, 1-25; v; vi, 1-33. I have included some 
short extracts, with his kind permission, by way of illustration, at the end of 
this study. Mr. Lister-Turner has also noted the pronouns, verbal particles, 
and numerals, and has compiled quite a substantial vocabulary, which will 
be published in my forthcoming miscellany of “ Oceanic Vocabularies ”. 

As a language Pokau has been rather overwhelmed by its more important 
neighbours, but no doubt it will repay closer attention from scholars, It is 
indeed regrettable that Motu has become so powerful a lingua franca, if only 
from the point of view of the philologist. 

In the following grammar the orthography of the official Annual Reports 
has been used, as being the most accurate and universally intelligible for the 
purpose. 

$2. GRAMMAR 
1. Nouns 


There is no true case, gender, or number. As in the related languages the 
second of two nouns receives the possessive suffix third person, e.g. :— 
vanua kauna “ a village man ”, 
vanua kauta “ village men ”. 
Gender may be indicated by different words or by the addition of special 
words, such as moluanana “ male” and ateatena “female” in the case of 
persons; avaavana “male” and sinana “female” in the case of animals ; 
and tonana “ male " and zinana “female” in the case of birds, e.g. :— 
kau moluanana “ man ” kau ateatena “ woman ” 
1 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. Vol. III. Lingwisscs 
(Cambridge University Prees, 1907). 
1 C. G. Seligmann, The Afelanssians of British New Gwenec (Cambridge University Press, 
1910), pp. 40 and 194. 
* “The Languages of the Central Dirman of Papus” (JRAT., vol. lix, 1029, pp. 65-08). 
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kama “ father " sina “ mother " 

oole or oleole '* young man " vavato “ young woman” 

kads “ younger brother "' . lobu “ younger sister ” 

kads-aa “ elder brother ” lobu-aa “ elder sister ” 

loona “ male kangaroo ” voluane “female kangaroo” _ 
moo Poy melo “ girl” 

maku “ son’ naku “ daughter” 


NA canis a ERE Dew aa by E ada a bau aw cod 
others by prefixing 4. Kau means “man” and may be translated by “ he 
who ", while 4 is à very common Melanesian substantial prefix, e.g. dede-ka« 
“a talker”, leba-kaw “a liar”, sdoa “a heap ". 


2. Pronouns 
(a) Personal 
Singular 1. low Plural 1 (inclusive). a 
2. ons 1 (exclusive). let, las 
3. ta 9. ot 
A 3. ta 
(b) Objective (Buffixed Pronouns) 
Singular 1. -u Plural 1 (inclusive). -ta, -ka, -ita 
2. -mu 1 (exclusive). mas 
3. -ta, la, ma, -a 2. -ma 


- 8. da 

The alternative forms are used for euphony only. Allforms agree in number 
and person with the object of the verb and follow the adverbial suffixes if 
such are present, e.g. ot a tka-m«s “ we are looking at you ” (lit. you we-are 
seeing you); les kau de ou-mas “ the men are speaking of us " (lit. us men they 
speak-of-us). In these examples -mus and -mas are objectival suffixes agreeing 
with the objecta o$ and les respectively. 
(c) Possessive 


[i 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Singular 1. eu, eu Gu laue'u A 
2. emu amu oniemu mu 
3. ona ana ig-ena, tena -na 

Plural 1 (inclusive). eta ata, dala — steta ta 
1 (exclusive). emas amas letemas -mas 
3. ieta tata sa-eta, ieta ta 


Of the above, (1) are the basic pronominal forms, (2) are the forms used 
when speaking of foods, (3) are emphatic compound forms, and (4) are the 
suffixed forms used with the relationship terms, parta of the body, and words 
of a personal nature (a class of words to be found in all Melanesian languages : 
wee R. H. Codrington, The Melanesian Languages, Oxford, 1885, p. 128), 
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e.g. kama-u or lau kama-u “ my father ", nakumu “ your child ". The addition 
of the corresponding personal pronoun is not absolutely essential. 
(d) Demonstrative 

This kanas, kanonia , kanana, nana, or nia 

That ua, kanaua, kanauana, kanaena, kanaeua, or eno. 
The form nana, given by Ray (NGV., 1895) as meaning “ that” does not, 
in fact, exist with this sense.  Lister-Turner has nia “this”, ua “that”, 
and quotes as examples ma das “ this is who 1 ", nia dava “ this is what ? ”. 


(e) Interrogative 

Ray (NGV., 1895) cites the forms das “ who 1", and dava “ what t". 
In point of fact dava is a corruption of dat, and the interrogative used when 
referring to things is kau- and the possessive suffix. The emphatic forms 
dgvadai and davakau are but rarely used. Lister-Turner has dat “who”, 
dava “ what”, das-ena “ whose ” (sing.), and das-eta “ whose ” (plur.). 
(f) Relative 

This idea is expressed by kauna placed at the end of the relative clause. 
Lister-Turner notes that “the idiom is expressed by a clause followed by 
kauna, ateatena, or davana, according to the gender required, e.g. e vamault'u 
kauna ‘the man who healed me’. In the plural kauta is masculine, ateateta 
feminine, and davata neuter ". : 


(g) Reflexive 

Lister-Turner has: “ sibo prefixed to the short forms of the: Personal 
Pronouns added to verbs :—sbomu bo vamauri ‘save yourself’, sibona e 
vatkabast ‘ he taught himself ’.” 


(h) Indefinste 

kau “ someone”, “ people ", kauka “someone ", kawastt or ziakau “ no- 
body ”, kauka “each one”, katabounat “everyone”, kauvaida or vaida 
“ some people ”. 

3. Adjectives 

The adjective follows the noun and is itself followed by the possessive 
suffix in the third person. The suffix agrees with the noun in number, e.g. dala 
lakai-na "the long road”, dala lakaita “the long roads”, kau kulelana 
“a strong man ", kau kauleila “ strong men”. This construction is the same 
as that of two nouns. Adjectives may also be used as verbs with the verbal 
suffix, e.g. tei e eluovo “ the water is fresh ", a umauma “J am black ". 

Comparison is not shown by any special forms, but is expreased by sentences 
like :— 

au kanaia e bikaa wa asw (lit. wood this is hard that not), “ this wood is 
harder than that.” 

au kanata e bikaa wa e namonamo (ht. wood this is hard that is soft), “ this 
wood is harder than that.” l 
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au de bikaa $a e anaia (lit. woods are hard this is most), “ this is the hardest 
wood." 

au lua ta mu e bikaa (lit. woods two this only is hard), “ this is the only 
hard wood of the two." 

au 6 bikaa vaika (lit. wood is hard very), “ the wood is very hard.” 

emus loba e namaana, mi e CE mine not), “ your 
garden is larger than mine." 

4. Verbs 

The verb itself is invariable. It is preceded by a particle called the Verbal 
Auxiliary which varies with the number and person of the subject of the verb. 
The transitive verb receives a suffix which varies with the number and person 
of the object of the verb. A pronoun being the subject or the object of a verb 
is not expressed unless it is specially emphasized. 
The Verbal Auxiliary 

Singular 1. a Plural 1 (inclusive). ka (Lister-Turner, ta) 


2. o 1 (exclusive). a 
3.e 2. 0 
$. de 


The above simple forms of the verbal auxiliary have generally no tense 
signification, and may be used as either present or past. They may be com- 
pounded with other particles to give an exact tense-signification. As in other 
Melanesian languages, the verbal auxiliary agrees with the subject of the verb 
in number and person, e.g. vei e oula “ the water is deep”, kau vaida de an 
" some men are coming”. The forms of the auxiliary with more specialized 
distinctions of time and mood are as follows :— 


Future. Subjunctive. —— Conditional? Imperative. 


Singular 1. ba bama — 
2. bo. oma boma — 
3. be bema bema — 
“Plural (inclusive) eba! kama — kama 
1 (exclusive). ba ama ~ bama ama 
2. bo oma boma o 
3. be bema bema — 


Jn the second person singular of the Imperative the verb is always used 
without an auxiliary, a common usage found also in Motu. 
Other Verbal Auctlionies 
A word am may be used with the verb to indicate continuous action. It 
may be used with either the present or the future, pu bop pred either 
before or after the subject, e.g.— 
vet ans e oula “ the water is getting deep ”, 


1 Lister-Turner has ka, but I am inclined to oonaider this as inaccurate, resultang from 
confusion with the basio forms. 
1 Lister-Tumer quotes these forms as “ Subjunctive ". 
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ant kau vaida de asi “ some men are now coming ", 

kano ba vinaula “ I will cultivate the ground ”, f 

ani kano ba vinaula “I shall be cultivating the ground”. ` 
Prolonged or repeated action is devoted by o- prefixed to the verb ; still more 
prolonged and intensive action is denoted by mona or monaka placed after 
the verb, e.g. :— d 

melo de karia “ they looked for the boy ”, 

melo de okaria “ they looked for the boy for a long time ” 

melo de karia mona “ they searched everywhere for the boy", " 

melo de okanu “ the child does nothing but cry ". 


5. Adverbs 
(a) Adverbial Suffixes 

There are many suffixes which modify the meaning of the verb and which 
are placed before the a aia suffix, eg — 

-ahua “ correctness ”, -ans ““ before”, -au ' upon ", -ovu “ remoteness” 
ba “to the death”, -bamu ‘ ‘ impertinence ”, -bazibass “ eomtinuanss = , dido 
“inside”, -divo “below”, -doo “still (of time)”, -ias “idea of orn ; 
-im “ stability "^, kasa “ sapariarity "^, -kasukasu “ ground ", -kau “ together”, 
-kavei “well”, -keins “inside”, -koa “ completion”, koko “ pretence " 
mus “pretence ”, -mukamuka “from all sides”, -ole “extinction ", -ovo 
* raising ", -palu “totality”, -papa “in pieces", -pidu “ embarrassment ”, 
-tau “ from all sides ’’, -taule “ los ”’, -toatoa “‘ here and there ”, -udet “ afresh ”, 
-unuunu '" strength ", -vai “force”, -vaika “certainty”, -vaka “more”, 
-veni “ more ”, -veni “ communication ”, -vumu “ excess ”, -ziala “ badness”; 
-mama “ intensity ”, -sisu “ more strongly ”, -stva “ turning ”. 

The sufixes precede the objective suffix if one is present, e.g. :— 

kau a ika-palu-ta (lit. men I know-all-them), “I know all men,” 

o luwa-kavei (lit. you speak-rightly), “ you speak as you ought to,” 

e olela-mama (lit. he-is sick-very), “he is very sick," . 

melala e aku-ba-u (lit. sun it-is striking-death-me), “ the sun is killing me." 

daa “to go", daa-palu “to go everywhere”, daa-pidw “to go with 
difficulty ", daa-taule “ to loose oneself ", daa-marnia “to walk too much ". 
(b) Adverbs of Place 

ae, axa “where”, lalonas “inside”, avekenas “ outside”, kevanas: “ at 
the side of", eenuas “ below ", akatas “ above ", kevaskevay “ near ”, daudau 
* far off”, dauat, abukas “ from afar”, kabenas, tolinas “at the top ", olanat 
* atthe foot ", kanoas “ by land ”, kenekene “ around ”, mulsnas “ from behind ”, 
makanas, walanas “ from before ”, avekeanat “ from two sides’, stanas “ from 
one side’, avekenas “‘ from the other side ", boadas “ in the oen 
(0) Adverbs of Time 

aida, aidans “ when”, baavaka '* formerly ”, makovam “ a long time ago ”, 
am baavaka “ presently ", valu “now”, miaku “some time ago ", lavi “ the 
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other day ", wakumilao “three days ago", walavi “day before yesterday ", 
law “ yesterday ”, fona. * this night”, ive bomas "ast night ", elueluas, 
avuavu “ this morning ", avuavuni “ yesterday morning ", melala-e-eleau “ at 
sunrise ", mealg adodo “at .mid-day ”, indlalace kvotani, melala-e-eles 
* this afternoon ", laotlam “ this evening ", bones “ this night ", vabulas “ at 
dark ”, koma “ to-day ", mala “ to-morrow ", umulan “ day after to-morrow ”, 
weonaku “after two days”, wakawasi “ after three days ", wakevetlao “after , 
` four days", walauna: "after five days”, bonei-lanei, bonsi-lans “always”, 
bon -vasds “henceforth”, koomas “when”, doo “still”, alimu “soon”, 
koukaumu “ immediately ”, “ quickly ", anas “ at first ”, asi-idoo “ not yet”, 
vaka “then”, bomi-ka “ once ”, boni-vida “ how many times ”, bonina “ once ”, 
bonina ounamo “ often”, bonina vaida “ sometimes ”, bises lamiaimo “ always", 
_ udei sulino “ afresh ”, bontka vaka “ once more ”. 
(d) Adverbs of Manner 
A, amu “how”, na, kanana, kanaua, wa, wamu, kamanamu “thus”, 
a “ otherwise ", kau “ altogether ", a limu, kaukau “ promptly ", boina “ like 
as”, tam “equal to”, maimaina, mamaana “well”, maakaimu “ little by 
little ", tamu, taumu, taumomona, monaka “ slowly ", momoas “ truly ”. 


(e) Adverbs of Quantity 

kukuanas “in half”, vovou “ full ”, amna-asis “ empty ”, douna, doutamo, 
sinuana, zinauata “ much ”, kavainamo, kaukaumo, kenamo, apattamo, viialuano 
“little”, vatda-vaka, kena-vaka “a little more", waka “more”, siadouta 
* not too much ". 


6. Prepositions 

The prepositional equivalente are often nouns with the third person of 
the possessive suffix added; at times the common Melanesian particle as 
may be also added, or used without the suffix. If as follows a word ending in a, 
the a is dropped or else an 4 is inserted, e.g. luma “ house ”, lumaras “ab the 
house ", luma-lalonas “ inside the house " 

The dustrumen tal “with " is amply translated by a$ or by as combined 
with the possessive suffix as above, e.g. aloba “fire”, alobas “with fire", 
musa “ knife ", mulai “ with a knife ”. i 

muslas bo kala-la (lit. knife-with you-will cut-it), * you will out it with a 
knife.” 

The comitative “ with " is translated by ta, e.g. :— 

lau hama-u tia (lit. I father-mine with), “I and my father.” 

Mas is often used to translate “ with” and “and ” when one thing oon- 
stitutes, or is regarded as constituting, a part of the other thing, e.g. :— 

mau mas ova-na (lit. kangaroo with skin-his), “a kangaroo with his akin,” 

Gate mas melo-na (lit. woman with child-hers), “a woman and her child,” 

ipids mas ami-na (lit. gun with contents-its), “ a gun with its charge.” ` 
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“ To-” is not usually translated, e.g. :— 

ba daa Lavao (lit. I-will go Lavao), “ I will go to Lavao." 

Aj is used to render “at” and “ from ", e.g. :— 

Locao as a eno (lit. Lavao at I am), “ I live at Lavao," 
Lavao at a mue (lit. Lavao from I return), “I am returning from Lavao." 


T. Conjunotions 
ta “and”, kam, kani-bo, ova-be “but”, daki. mukak ~ ban”. aa 
dere ess ** i£", mo “ nevertheless’, azis . . . mu “ neither. r^ 


8. Numerals 
(a) Cardinal 
ka, kamona, kala “one”, lua “two”, kos “ three 2 vans: “ four ”, ima 
p , kalakoi “ six ", kalakot-ka “ seven ”, kalavani “ eight ”, kalavans-ka 
* pine ”, ouka, oka “ten”, ouka-ka “ eleven ”, ouka-lua “ twelve ”, lua-navus 
cea ", lWanamu-ka “twenty-one”, boinavus S thirty "| vam-navin 
"forty ", 4ma-navwi “fifty”, Kalak AGUA " gxty ", kalakot-ka-narw 
“seventy”, kalaeami-navui “ eighty’, kalaeami-ka-naeui “ninety”, sinaew 
* hundred ”, Sau Lo dosed kera kot ku "one hündred and seven”, 
ginavu-rua “two hundred ", sinaou-kos “ three hundred ". There is no word 
for “ thousand’ ’. 
Ray (NGV., pp. 35-8) quoted the forms for 1 to 10 as above except for 
ne ", kaonamo. He quoted the same forms as above for 1 to 10 and 20 in 
1929 (JRAI., p. 79). In the Torres Straits Expedition Report (p. 470) he 
quoted the forms for 1 to 10 as above except “ one ”, ka, kaunamo. 
Lister-Turner's manuscript notes include the same forms as the above for 
A 20, 30, 40, 70, and 100, with the following exceptions: kanona, ka 
”, kalakoi-lua “ eight ”, sinavu-ka “ hundred ". He alao notes kalavamika- 
nacin kiona a inito His" 


(b) Ordinal 

anana “first”, toa-luana “ second”, sva-koina “ third”, eto 
(o) Multiplicative 

bonina “once”, bonsna-lua “ twioe ”, $ta-koina “ thrice ”. 
(d) Comstative 


ta-sibona-mo “singly”, lalua, lalua-lalua “two together", kakot, kakot- 
kakos ““ three together”, vavami, vavam-vavans “four together ”, eto 
(e) Separate 

kaukau-mo “one by one”, lualua-mo “ two by two”, eto. 

Coconuts are counted by strings of ten thus: nsu walo kot (lit. coconuts 
strings three), “ thirty coconuts.” 

` 9. Exolamaiions 

0, 4, obe, omaads, amu denote joy; eke, us grief; us fear; eke, o, obe, 
opotbo, sha surprise; 6, oe, u, ue caution; es dislike; o, oo approbation ; 
isch fatigue; bamu, dilava anger. 
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$3. Sywrax 
1. Order of Words 


The order of the simple sentence is (1) subject, (2) object, (3) verbal auxiliary, 
and (4) verb, e.g. :— 

kau luma de daua (lit. men house they build), “ the men are building a 
house,” i 

aate vei de adoa (lit. women water they fetch), “the women are fetching 
water,” i 

oole boloma de koia (lit. young-people pig they spear), “the young people 
are spearing a pig.” 

The order is similar if the verb is replaced by an adjective or other part of 
speech, e.g. :— 

lohia e anana (lit. chief he-is liberal), “ the chief is liberal,” 

ver e oula (lit. water it-is deep), “ the water is deep," 

mats e veao (lit. kangaroo it-is away), “the kangaroo has run away.” 

In the case of a complex sentence (substantival or adverbial) the order is 
(1) the dependent sentence with ita conjunction (if expreased) at the end, and 
(2) the principal sentence, e.g. :— 

malesia e kokoa vaka, be veao (lit. north-wind it blows because, they-will sail), 
* they will sail because the north wind is blowing," 

lohia ena luma e daua, kads-u e tka-la (lit. chief his house he builds, brother- 
mine he saw it), “ my brother saw the chief building his house," 

lau koi ba vua-la, tavana ba abi-a (lit. I box I-shall carry-it, pay I-shall 
have-it) “ if I carry the box I shall be paid," — . 

kau be veavo de ko (lit. men they-will run they say), “ they say that the men 
will run away.” 

In the case of a relative clause the order is (1) qualified noun, (2) dependent 
sentence, and (3) principal sentence; the relative kau may be put at the end 
of the relative sentence, e.g. :— ` 

lohia, e ari, be luluva (lit. chief, he comes, he-will speak), “the chief who 
comes will speak,” ` 

lohia, e asi kaunan be luluva (lit. chief, he comes who, he-will speak), “ the 
chief who comes will speak,” 

kau, kou de vuala, tavana be abi-a (lit. men, boxes they carry, pay they-will 
get-it), “ the men who carry the boxes will be paid," 

lohia, lavi e azi, o kaborta (lit. chief, yesterday he comes, you know), “do 
you know the chief who came yesterday?” . 

For the sake of emphasis the object may be put first, e.g. :— 

kou mekasia, kau kubede be vua-la (lit. case heavy, man strong he-will 
carry-it), “the heavy case will be carried by the strong man,” 

kau lavi luvana de luvena 6 ba (lit. man yesterday speaking they spoke he-is 
dead), “the man they were speaking of yesterday is dead," 
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ta mo loba de laulas, kuku ba vemi-ta (lit. those only garden they dig, tobacoo 
I-will give-them), “I will give tobacoo only to those who dig the garden.” 

The adverb is placed immediately before the verbal auxiliary, e.g.:— 

makasmo bo dadaa “ slowly you will go,” 

als bo dadaa “ quickly you will go”. 


2. The Interrogative 
This may be expressed by a change of voice, or azii may be added at the 
end of the sentence unless the sentence is already in the negative, e.g. :— 
melo e daa (lit. child he goes), “ has the child gone 1 " 
melo e daa azti (lit. child he goes not), “has the child gone 1 " 


8. The Negatwe 

The negative is expreased by ae or sia placed immediately before the 
verbal auxiliary, e.g. :— 

ami bo anskovo (lit. not-you-will taste), “ do not taste it,” 

ons zia bo dada (lit. you not you-will go), “ you will not go.” 

4. Proper Names Used with the Plural Auziliary 

The name of a place used with the plural auxiliary indicates the inhabitants 
of the place; the name of a chief used with a plural auxiliary indicates the 
chief and his people, e.g. :— 

Uns e papu (lit. Uni it-is marshy), “ Uni is marshy,” 

Uma de kuali (lit. Uni they fight), “ the people of Uni are fighting,” 

Ume e az (lit. Ume he comes), “ the chief called Ume comes,” 

Ume de ari (lit. Ume they come), “ Ume and his people are coming.” 


§ 4. Ipromatio BENTENOES 


sacs de eno (lit. meata there-are there), “ there is meat.” 

bokama de eno (lit. vegetables there-are there), “ there are vegetables.” 

ziz kina e eno (lit. meat little it-is there), “ there is a little meat.” 

boner be ass (lit. night-at he-will come), “ he will come at night.” 

mu nana vaida o abia (lit. coconuts here some you take), “take some. 
coconuts.” 

“Boto de neneva kama daa (lit. Boio they dance let-us go), “they are dancing 

at Boio, let us go there." 

kau de luluva (lit. men they say), “it is said.” 

de vinaula de ko (lit. they work they say), “ they say that they work.” 

kau de aniva de luluva de diaka (lit. men they hunt they speak er say), 
“ they say that they are going hunting.” 

melo asi be ana azii bo lulwwa (lit. children not you-will eat not you-will 
speak), “ children, you must not eat or speak.” 

nia dava be ao (lit. this what will-be used), “ what is this used for 7” 

au vida (lit. trees how-many), “ how many trees are there 1" 

sisi abuna (lit. meat there-is), “ there ia meat there.” 
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nio vaida de eno (lit. coconuts some there-are there), “there are some 
coconuts there," —— 

puno e akana alobi itani (lit. iron he burns fire like), “ the iron burns like 
fire." 

Gu vua-na mu siam (lit. tree fruit-ita coconut like), “ a fruit like a coconut." ' 

melo ons bot-meu (lit. child you like-you), “ a child like you.” , 

au ka bo abia kana-na boi-na (lit. wood one you-will take that-its like-ita), 
“take a piece of wood like that,” 

kau e tau boina e daa balowlalons (lit. man he-is blind like-him he goes 
trembling), “ he is going trembling like a blind man.” . 

melo lavi a ika-la boi-na (lit. child yesterday I see-it like-ita), “it is a child 
like I saw yesterday.” 

om dava o ko (lit. you what you say), " what do you say?” (Le. wish or 
advise). 

dava bo dadaa (lit. what you-will go), “ why are you going t" 

dava melo bo aku-a (lit. why boy you-will beat-him), “ why are you going 
to beat the boy?” ‘ 

dai koko-na e azi ? om koko-mus e az (lit. whom for-him he comes # you 
for-you he comes), “ for whom does he come 1 he comes for you.” 

ves kokona de ovu (lit. water for-it they go-to-fetoh), " they are going to 
fetoh water." 

melo de dku-a ounet, e kakans (lit. child they beat-him because, he weeps), 
“the child is weeping because they have beaten him.” 

lovo e kokoa cunei luma e ekoass (lit. wind it blows because house it falls 
down), “ the wind has blown the house down.” 

dava ounei de aku-mu (lit. recompense what they beat-you), “ why have 
they beaten you?” 

mass ¢ lavadico vaka a koi-a (lit. kangaroo he stops because I hit-it), “ the 
kangaroo has been hit and killed." 


$5. ExawrLES 
1. The Magnificat (St. Luke i, 46-53) 


Nuku Maris e-dia ka, nuau lovia namang e-vakalavaia; Idumei vaka 
Dirava ivamauriu e lalonama venia, olana eva ena daala abi alealena taovalana 
e ikasia vakaia nia ulu boutai namain be oua, olana ia mai siavuna lanmaka 
davata kevauai eva pulu, nuiku vana vaka kabu. Ena vilalo eva makauna 
de-makau kauta akatai bemimia be das mona ulu boutai. Imama-ena kulaila 
eva pulua devakalavita kauta eta lalova-vaka beva alovota, siavu kauta eta 
miaau ai ia e dolita aai ; taovala kauta eva-ia e abita isi. Vikolo kauta eva ia 
dava namaita ai boata e-vakuhu, ia eta dava de utamo kauta evaia imatamo, 
e-vamueta. 
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2. He plucketh the ears of corn (Bt. Luke vi, 1—5) 


Kabu melalana ka ai ia koni lobana laloanai e daa-keii, eva ena vaikabasi 
koni vuate de-lului ovo, imatai de loi na de-ani. Parisea [Pharisee] kauta 
vaida de-diaka, Oi a oko kabu de-alavus koana kabu melalanai o-vavaia 4 
Nuku Iesu e nuovi e-diaka, David luvana sia oi o-vakua, Ia banona ite vikolo 
de-akuta koanai? Eva ia Dirava ena lumai de-dodo, doubou bread na e-abi 
eani, nuku banona vaka e venite, eva ua koana avaeana, loo biakuta mo 
sibote be ani ? Nuka e outa e-diaka, kau Nakuna eva melala kabukabu biakuna. 


3. He sislleth the storm (St. Luke viii, 22-5) 

Boni kai ia ena vaikabasi ita na asi kai de-leau nuku e-outa ediaka. Ita 
eka keini ovuovu uaavekenai, nuku laea develi. De-veau eva ia e-munai nuku 
levo namana e-lagsi ovuovu kanausi kauda e-lovouda asi komanimo e uku. 
Nuku is de-daa ia kevanai de-kuia de-diake. Biagumaie, biagumaie, ita aini 
eka ba. Nuku ia ekoisi, lani ia kauda e-outa kao, nuku aini detoo, aini de-oko. 
Ia vaka e outa e-diaka. Emui lele-ika aisi 1 keia iaeva de-laumaku, de makau, 
. de-vi luvaveni de-di&ka. Nia eva dai? Iani ia kauda e-ukao, nuku aini lele 

de-ika. i 


: §6. GALIZZANI AND KRAMALINSEY 


The Italian scholar Garibaldi Galizzani and the Russian Krali both 
compiled very brief notes on supposed dialects of Pokau. Galizzani’s observa- 
tions were made at Epa, a village in the north of the Pokau-speaking area, 
some ten miles north-east of Hall Sound and the same distance east of the 
mouth of the Saint Joseph River. Kramalinsky collected his vocabulary at 
a village called Saibalabau, said to be five miles east of the mouth of the Ufafa 
River. Seligmann (op. cit., p. 194) marks the Ufafa River, but does not name 
the village, and I have been unable to trace it on any mapa of the area. In 
a short monograph (“ Papua ”, Lublin, 1932, geog. monog. 17) on the geography 
of the region, Professor Lekowski mentions a plant called (by him) brukrew 
sabau which is used in place of (zamiast) the ordinary yam. Brukiow 
I have always understood as meaning “turnip”, and I must frankly admit 
that there is no plant native to this part of New Guinea which could be so 
termed as far as I am aware. 

To turn to the actual vocabularies, I must remark that first of all I have 
some difficulty in regarding them as reliable. The whole of the Pokau area 
and the immediately adjacent linguistic regions are Melanesian. It is true 
that & Papuan or extra-Melanesian enclave around Epa is not absolutely 
impossible, for the terrain lends itself to providing a shelter for an isolated 
community ; but the surprising fact is that the Epa and Saibalabau languages 
(as I will term them for the sake of brevity) bear striking resemblances to tongues 
belonging to different families and spoken thousands of miles away. 
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All the Epa words but two find counterparts in the Palau! language of 
Micronesia (south-west of Caroline Islands) or in tongues of the Tibeto-Burman 
family?; while the Saibalabau forms all occur either in Chang? (a member 
of the Naga branch of the Mongolo-~Assamese family, spoken on the borders 
of Burma and Assam) or Japanese. The similarity of Epa and Paleu was 
suggested to me by Karl Lehmann, while Gustave Leserte pointed out a possible 
connection between Saibalabau and the Amurian languages. Personal investiga- 
tions established this latter to be Japanese rather than Kalantese, as first 
suggested. I also must be held responsible for the supposed similarities to the 
Tibeto-Burman. i 

These parallel forms are as follows (I publish the vocabularies exactly as 
given by Galizzani and Kramalinaky) :— 


1. Epa (Galixzani). 

Epa. Palau. Tibetan 
I ` nga ngak ngā : 
thou kau kau khyod, khyed 
he ngi on — 
ahe nge ngi = 
we ki kid — 
you keme kemám — 
they kemu ker — 
one . kala (no parallel) — 
two ms — gnyts 
three sum — gsum 
four sishi — brhi 
five nga — Inga 
and ma ma — 
but, or ' alosu alochúp — 
do bacha —, "chhos 
no dia diák — 
rise (of sun) sasa — "ohhar 
salt sa — ishwa 
tree pinga (no parallel) — 
yes oia a "o 


1 Forms taken from: Salvator Walleser, “ Grammatik der Palausprache ” (Mitthoiteagen 
des Seminars fir orientalische Sprachen, 1911, 1 abt. ss. 121-231). 

1 T. G. Bailey, " Linguistzo Studies from the Himalayas " (Royal Asiatic Soc, Monog., xvii, 
1915, pp. 1-45), & Lingurstio Survey of India, vol III, pt.l. Of. P. A. Lanyon-Orgill, “ The 
Origin of the Oceanio Languages,” Jownal of the Polyxasias Sooiely, 52, 1943, p. 39. 

+ J. E Hutton, “ Outline of Chang Grammar” (Jowrnal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, 
new series, xxv, 1929, no. 1) (reprint 944), & Ling. Survey of India, vol. IIT; pt. 8, p. 382. 


ngo ngo = 

thou no ho — 

he hou hau — 

one chi chie tohi 

two ni nyi ni 

three sam sam san 

four k le — 

‘five . ngo ngau go 

ten ans an — 

and tuke toke — 

bird toru — tors 

god kamena — , kam- (= “ divine ") 
great se - — sen (= “ thousand ”) 
master gonmu — gozmmasi (honorific form) 
no ie — tiye 

want okuru — okure (= “ give ”) 

yes e — hes 
' Notes 


(1) The use of a word which, strictly speaking, means a “ thousand ” as 
an equivalent for “great” is common in Melanesian languages (cf. R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesian Languages, Oxford, 1885, pp. 250-1; W. G. 
Ivens, “ Melanesian Modes of Speech," Journ. Polynesian Sooteiy, 50, 1941, 
p. 87). 

(2) The Japanese form gozaimast or gozartmast is a polite version of arimact, 
a part of the auxiliary verb aru (to be, to have). It is usually added to denote 
politeness, e.g. arigató “ thank you ” (fam.), arigato gozatmast: (polite); o-hayó 
“ good morning ” (fam.), o-hayd goratmast (polite). 

omae ni hanashitas “I want to speak to you ” (lit. you-to wish-to speak) 
(familiar) 
anana m o hanashi-méshitas koto gagozaimasi (lit. you to august speech 

wish to speak thing is) (polite) 
(cf. W. G. qui ame ap NA Jan ne D Tosd 
London, 1888, pp. 172-3). 

(8) Tho depen atur i ug M Gash saab utu uo opor Cb 
"^ meat "), nomi-midzu wo okure (nomi-midzu “ drinking water ”), which may 
be rendered “ give me some meat ”, eto. 

(4) hei is a polite form in Japanese. The ordinary word for “yes” is sayd 
(polite form sayo de gozatmani). het is used by a waiter in a restaurant; or in 
diplomatio and official parlance only. 
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An explanation for these coincidences is not easy to find, and frankly 
I must admit defeat in the case of the Epa-Palau-Tibetan and Saibalabau- 
Chang comparisons, but the discovery of the Japanese forms is by no means 
so bewildering. True, with over two thousand three hundred languages in the 
world,’ similar forms to express simple ideas are not improbable, but in the 
case of the relationship of Japanese and the Oceanio languages the problem is 
more than one of chance. There is considerable evidence in the form of 
vocabulary * as well as syntax * to suggest that Japanese—e hitherto uncertainly 
classified * tongue—is in fact an Oceanic language which has been adopted 
by a non-Oceanio race. This is, of course, a far-reaching thought, and deserves 
much fuller investigation. I have already laid down the outlines of a oom- 
parative study of Japanese, Cambodian, and the Oceanic languages, and 
sections of this work will appear as completed, although the final grammar 
and dictionary will naturally have to wait for some years. 


? This number is calculated from my Lemguages of the World (1940), in which I put forward 
a general classification of tongues. In my lecture “ Philology”, delivered to the Philological 
Society of Perth on Sunday, Mth October, 1943, I saxi: “ Balbi enumerated 800 and Muller 
(Lectures on the Soience of Language, 6th edition, 1871, vol. 1, p. 27) remarks that ' therr number 
. oan hardly be less than nine hundred’. I once had oocasion to remark that the number was, 
four thousand, but now I am inclined to the view that there are about 2,200,000,000 languages— 
for no two people on this great earth speak exactly alike—or there is only ons language with 
2,200,000,000 individuel dialects.” 

* Nobuhiro Matsomota, “ Le Japonais pt les Langues austroasiatiques—EÉtude do vocabulaire 
oomparó ” (Awstroasiaisca, tome 1, Parm, 1928). 

> Of. P. A. Lanyon-Orgill, “ The Origin of the Oceanio Languages " (Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, 52, 1043, pp. 23-5). 
A * Of Frederick Bodmer, Ths Loom of Language, ed. Lancelot Hogben (London, 1948), p. 194. 
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Tus WELLOOKE-MARSTON ARCHROLOGIOAL RESRAROCH EXPEDITION TO THM 
Naar East. LACHISH I. Tue Fosse Tmerre. By O. Turwen, C. H. 
Inge, and L. HARDING. Oxford University Press, 1940. 


Ce volume de 104 pages illustré de 73 planches, dont 4 en couleur, contient 
un excellent rapport des résultate obtenus au cours des fouilles dirigées en 
1933 et 1934 par le regretté J. L. Starkey sur l'emplacement d'un petit sanctuaire 
situé au pied du Tell Duweir, dans le fossó de défense désaffeoté du Bronze 
Ancien et Moyen. Les trouvailles reproduites aveo beaucoup de soin sont 
accompagnéés de registres permettant de lee localiser rapidement topographique- 
ment et stratigraphiquement. La présentation des reproductions de la céramique 
par colonne, selon sa. répartition par rapport aux périodes successives du 
ganctuaire, mérite d’être imitée. 

La récolte céramique, d'objete en ivoire et en faience eet abondante, le 
métal est asser rare; un nombre de scarabées et de cylindres-cachets facilitent 
la datation des constructions snocessives du sanctuaire. Le classement chrono- 
logique des trouvailles, en effet, eet le principal mérite de ce rapport; les 
remarques qui suivent sont destinées à son examen et à sa confrontation avec 
la chronologie de Ras Shamra et celle d'autres sites. 

Le sanctuaire se compose de trois constructions superposées attribuées 
par les fouilleurs aux périodes suivantes: I de ca. 1475 à 1400, TI de ca. 1400 
à 1325, III de ca. 1325 à 1223 avant notre ère. Ils admettent qu'il y a des 
indices en faveur d'une date plus ancienne pour la fondation de I et d'une 
date plus récente pour la destruction de IIT (ib., p. 24). En effet, le sanctuaire 
I a restitué un scarabée du type de la fin du Moyen Empire ou de l'époque 
hyksos. Une oruche du type “ red on black” attribuée à Ras Shamra et en 
Chypre à la période entre 1800 et 1650 en chiffres ronds &ocompagnées d'autres 
vases de la méme période a été retirée de la fosse 211 immédiatement derriére 
le mur sud du sanctuaire T. Un cruchon à pange cylindrique et divers autres 
“vases de l'époque de l'Ugarit Moyen 3 (1750-1600) ont été trouvés dans d'autres 
fosses ou isolément dans la région du sanctuaire. Parmi oes objets, une petite 
perle en falence en forme d'oiseau d'eau (ib., pl. xxi, 45) resemble étroitement, 
comme les fouilleurs l'ont remarqué, à des perles trouvées par Mr. M. EB. L. 
Mallowan à Chagar-Bazar. Le méme fouilleur en a recueilli d'autres au Tell 
Brak et Mr. du Meanil en a trouvé une dans la tombe IV de Mishrifé-Qatna. 
Selon oes rapprochements, et à condition que la ressemblance n'est pas fortuite, 
la perle de Lachish serait à placer entre 2200 et 1900 avant notre ère, à la 
limite du Bronze Ancien et Moyen. 

Etant donnée la situation du sanctuaire en contre bas par rapport au tell 
propre, cette perle et certaines des autres trouvailles du Bronze Moyen pourraient 
, y être parvenues aocidentellement par des glissementa de terrain ou le ruisselle- 
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ment. Cette hypothèse est exclue pour les pbjeta retirés des puita établis tout 
autour du sanctuaire. Il est donc permis d’admettre l'existence d'un lieu de 
culte du Bronze Moyen ayant précédé le sanctuaire organisé du Bronze Récent. 

Les types céramiques à citer à l'appui de la date de fondation du sanctuaire I 
(types 1, 60, 102-105, 183, 152-155, 167-170, 256 eto., lea fragmenta pl. lxi, 
9, Ixiv, 1-4 ete.) obligent de remonter cette date jusqu'à 1600 en chiffres 
ronds avant notre ère. Ras Shamra a restitué de nombreuses pièces de oom- 
paraison qui, sans exception, appartiennent à l'Ugarit Récent 1 (1600-1450). 

Quant à la date finale du sanctuaire I, l'ensemble des types céramiques ainsi 
que l'absence de vases du Mycénien ou Helladio Récent ITI indiquent le milieu 
du XVe s., disons 1450 en chiffres ronds. Les fouilleurs proposent une date 
légèrement plus basse, i.e. 1400, en se basant sur la découverte dans la zone 
de contact des vestiges des sanctuaires I et II d'une plaquette en faïence 
portant le cartouche d’Aménophis III (1405-1870). “ It must obviously have 
got there during the levelling of structure I and the building of structure II." 
Selon cette observation, il y a autant de chance que la plaquette provienne 
du sanctuaire II que de I. 

Le sanctuaire IT avait sucoédé au précédent apparemment sans interruption 
aprés avoir été agrandi au double par rapport à I. La date initiale proposée 
par les fouilleurs (ca. 1400) doit probablement étre remontée jusque vers 1450, 
étant donné la présence dans le sanctuaire II de types céramiques dont la 
période d'utilisation a pu étre fixóe dans la seconde moitié du XVe s. à la suite 
d'observations faites à Ras Shamra, Jéricho et en Chypre (notamment types 42, 
117, 166, 160, 173, 174, 205-214, 246, 260, 266-271). A son tour, la date finale . 
avancée par les fouilleurs aveo des réserves expreases (ib., p. 22), ca. 1325, 
est trop basse de probablement un demi-siècle. Les types les plus récente 
de la céramique locale et de la oéramique importée montrent des formes qui 
à Ras Shamra sont distinctives de l'Ugarit Récent.2 (1450-1365). Les objets 
en ivoire, vases en pierre, cylindres en falence et les scarabées, dont au mains 
quatre au nom d’Aménophis III (1405-1370), appuient cette datation. 

Il n'est pas possible d’accepter la date de 1325 suggérée pour la fin du 
sanctuaire IT aussi pour la raison que le début d'utilisation du sanctuaire suivant 
(II) remonte jusqu'au milieu du XIVe s. au moins. Parmi les trouvailles lea 
plus anciennes du sanctuaire III, il convient de mentionner: un scarabée 
commémoratif des chasses d'Aménophis III, quatre cylindres en falence 
désignés comme mitanniens dans le rapport dont des pièce identiques, 
sorties peut-être des mámes ateliers, ont été trouvées à Ras Shamra dans 
les couches de l'Ugarit Récent 2 (1450-1365); une défense en ivoire sculpté 
dont une piéce identique est figuróe sur les fresques de la tombe de Sebekhetep 
du milieu du X Ve s., et, enfin, des perles en falence en forme de rouelles ajourées 
(ib., pl. xxxv, 80, 81) connues de Ras Shamra de l'Ugarit Réoent 2 (1450— 
1365), de Mycénes du Helladic Réoent III (1400-1200) et, en or, de Transcau- 
casie occidentale (B. Kuftin, T'rialew, p. 170 et suiv. et notre note dans Man, 
Mars-Avril, 1944, 30) où elles datent de la période entre 1450 et 1300 av. 
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J.C. Selon oes rapprochements, qu'il serait aisé de multiplier. notamment 
à propos de la céramique, l'aménagement du sanctuaire III remonte jusqu'à 
1850 au moins, peut-ótre méme un peu plus haut. 

Selon Starkey, la destruction finale du sanctuaire achevé par le feu avaient 
eu lieu vers la fin de la période de la XIXe dynastie, donc vers 1200 en chiffres 
ronds (ib., p. 22). L'objet le plus récent auquel il est possible d'attribuer 
une date certaine est une petite fafenoe gravée au nom de Ramses II (1292- ` 
1225). Elle ne provient pas du sanctuaire même, mais d'un puits dans le 
voisinage. Les poteries et autres objets retirés de l'intérieur du sanctuaire III 
sont pour la plupart du XIVe s. Bi sa date de destruction doit réellement être 
descendue jusqu'à vers 1200, la fin a surpris le sanctuaire bien après sa dernière 
période de floraison. ll est certain, d'autre part, comme Starkey et ses colla- 
borateurs l'ont admis, qu'un site aussi important que Laohish ne pouvait 
guère échapper à la convoitise des conquérants qui, du temps de l'invasion 
des Peuples de la Mer, ont ravagé la plupart des cités en Palestine et en Syrie. 
Un scarabée de Ramses IT provenant de Lachish est probablement un des 
derniers témoins immédiatement antérieurs ou contemporains de la catastrophe 
(ib., p. 23). 

En résumé, selon notre analyse, le “ fosse temple ” de Laohish, suocédant 
à un lieu de culte du Bronze Moyen, a oonnu trois périodes d’utilisation dont 
les dates limites extrèmes en chiffres ronds seraient: pour le sanctuaire I 
1600-1450 au lieu de 1475-1400 d’après les fouilleurs, pour II 1450-1350 au 
lieu de 1400-1825, pour III 1350-1200 (1) au lieu de 1325-1228. Si ces pro- 

. positions sont admises, il est tentant de suggérer une légère correction pour 
la date du remaniement du sanctuaire II. Elle pourrait étre fixóe vers 1365 
au lieu de vers 1350. De la sorte, oet évènement aurait été contemporain de 
l'incendie partiel d'Ugarit signalé dans lee lettres de Tell el Amarna, óvànement 
qui ne semble pas avoir été un épisode particulier à l'histoire de notre site ; 
ses traces peuvent aussi être observées, comme nous le montrons ailleurs, sur 
d'autres sites palestiniens comme p.ex. Beit Miraim, Jéricho, Abou Hawam, 
Gaza, eto. Du méme coup, la chronologie du sanctuaire de Lachish oorrespon- 
drait à celle du Bronze Réoent établie sur lea autres sites importants de la 
zone syro-palestinienne, correspondance dont la signification pour l'histoire 
générale de ces pays au [le millénaire est importante. 

Ayant, en avril 1944 à l’occasion d'une mission pendant la guerre en Orient, . 
pu visiter Tell Duweir en compagnie du directeur du Service des Antiquités 
de Palestine, Mr. Hamilton, je ne puis que m'associer aux Vœux exprimés par 
les auteurs (ib., p. 10), que l'exploration de Lachish serait reprise sprès la 
guerre. Du point de vue technique, le site est maintenant décapé de ses couches 
récentes et un emplacement pour lee déblais est disponible au pied W. Toutes 
les conditions sont ainsi remplies pour une exploration rationelle des couches 
du Bronze Récent, Moyen et Ancien sur le tell jusqu'ici non encore atteintes. 
Il n'est pas nécessaire d'avoir beaucoup de “ flair archéologique " pour prédire 
l'importance des découvertes qu'une reprise des fouilles sur et dans le sommet 
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de la colline promettrait. Les trouvailles épigraphiques et archéologiques 
déjà obtenues sur ce site sont de bon augure. 

En plus, l'exploration de trop de sites importante a déjà été suspendue 
à mi-chemin, ce qui fait que la documentation archóologique en Palestine, 
malgré le nombre de recherches déjà entreprises, est encore insuffisante pour 
donner une vue claire des civilisations dans ce pays fameux entre tous. Les 
explorateurs qui vont entrer dans les couches maintenant mises au jour sur 
le Tell Duweir et les mécènes et institutions qui les aident seront, jen suis 
sûr, grandement récompensés de leurs efforts. 


C. F. A. SoHAEFPFER. 


Orp Routes or WesrERN IRAN. By Sir M. AUREL Sram. pp. xxviii + 482 ; 
55 plates, 2 maps. London, 1940. 

This book coneludes the long and fruitful career of.a great archseologist. 
Extending his field more and more to the West, he travelled in 1995-6 over 
the provinces of Persia which are particularly rich in vestiges of ancient cultures 
reaching back to the time before the arrival of the Iranians. Sir Aurel began 
his journey from Shiraz, and followed the ancient road connecting Persis with 
Susiana, along which, in the opposite direction, Alexander’s army advanced 
into the heart of the Achmmenid kingdom. After Behbehan, the traveller 
marched north-westward and explored the western folds of the mountains 
forming a theatre above Khuzistan. From Susa he struck due north up the 
stream of the Kerkha, with a long detour to the north-east to survey the 
valleys of Northern Luristan. Thence he paid a visit to Kermanshah and, by 
rapid marches through the “ Kurdistan of Senne”, reached the basin of the 
rivers joining Lake Urmiya from the south (Jaghatü-Gàdiz). 

All these western provinces of Iran had been visited by many famous 
travellers and described in considerable detail, but at many places Sir Aurel 
made some important contributions to our knowledge. We can discuss only 
the major points of interest in his book. 

Bir Aurel arrived at Malamir immediately after a discovery had been made 
in its neighbourhood of a huge bronze statue of an Iranian (Parthian 1) chief. 
Proceeding to the spot of the discovery he carefully examined the site forming 
a precious additional link in the chain of local antiquities, which comprise 
both pre-Iranian Elamite sculptures and Sasanian bas-reliefs. The region 
(known in Muslim times as Idhaj) preserved its importance at the period of 
the Atabeks of the Great Lur (A.D. 1155-1423), and even down to the time of 
the rule of the Chahar-Lang Bakhtiyari chiefs with whom Layard stayed as 
a guest. : 

Bir A. Stein and the Indian surveyor who accompanied him have thrown 
much light on the geography of the plains of Northern Luristan, the presumable 
home of the Kassites, to whom the now famous Luristan bronzes are 
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attributable. I claim to be the first to have suggested this identification 
(Congrees of Persian Art in London, January, 1931), and I strongly believe that 
the River Kashghan (*Kash-akàn) watering this region still reflecta the name 
of the ancient Kaššu, Koovaior, eto. The unhealthy boom of the Luristan 
bronzes is responsible for the complete exhaustion of the burials which con- 
tained them. Even Sir A. Stein’s eagle eye failed to discover one unspoilt 
grave between Alishtar and Harsin. I heard it reported that crowds of Lurs 
armed with skewers used to be seen probing the ground on behalf of the curio- 
dealers of Hamadan. 

To Sir A. Stein we owe a good photograph of the Greek inscription over 
the entrance to the grottoes of Kereftfi on the Saruq River. As had been known, 
the invocation to Heracles has an apotropsic sense, and now Mr. M. N. Todd 
(p. 338) has contributed the complete formula as occurring in Greek inscriptions. 
His impression is that the inscription belongs to the period round 300 s.c. 
The god of the Iranian pantheon corresponding to Heracles is Verethraghna 
== Bahram, and I have recently (BSOAS., 1944, XT/2, p. 247) suggested that 
the name of this god may be reflected in the earlier names of the River Saruq. 
On the other hand I am not quite convinced by Sir A. Stein’s attempt to 
resuscitate the hypothesis of his teacher Gutachmid, according to which 
Kereftü was the mountain where circa A.D. 49 the Parthian Gotarzes was 
consulting oracles of the local divinities, and in particular Hercules. Tacitus ATI, 
xi, etc., desoribes this god as a hunter and calls the mountain Sambulos. Later 
Gutachmid abandoned this surmise, possibly under the influence of Rawlinson’s 
identification of Sanbulos with the mountain Sunbula rising to the north-east 
of the Gilàn valley in Zobàb. Another detail characterizing Sambuloa is that 
it lay behind the River Corma. Contrary to Sir Aurel’s identification of it 
with the Lesser Zab, the name must be only a bad reading for Topva (see 
Theophanes in the relation of the campaign of Heraclius), corresponding to 
Assyrian Turnat (= present day Diyala). This strengthens the Rawlinsonian 
hypothesis, inasmuch as Mount Sunbula lies in Zohab, which is bounded on 
the west by the Diyala. Tho latter, being & tributary of the Tigris, stands in 
no relation to the security of the region of Kereftü. Consequently the Heracles 
of Kereftü — Vorethraghna should be separated from the hunter “ Heracles ” 
in Tacitus, who looks more like Mithra. . 

In the extreme north Sir Aurel explored the series of plains desoending 
towards Lake Urmiya (Gadir, Suldüz, etc.), and known for the high antiquity 
of their innumerable mounds. I once catalogued the ancient sites of the region 
(Zap. Vost. Otd., 1917, xxiv, 145-193, and #.J.). I am glad to see that on at 
least a few of them Sir Aurel has thrown new light. The numerous shards 
and vestiges of burials unearthed by him will perhaps help to disentangle 
some day the stratification of the local pre-Iranian populations enumerated 
in tbe report of the famous campaign of Sargon (in 716 B.c.). ; 

These short remarks show the scope of the book of the late great &rohseologist. 
One must, however, touch upon some weaker pointe in his swan song. Very 
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rarely the author goes beyond the statio description of his finds, possibly feeling 
himself not quite at home in the atmosphere of Western Persia saturated with 
influences from Mesopotamia and from the purely local civilizations (Elam, 
Kassites, the Zagros tribes, the rival kingdoms of the Mannmans and Khaldians). 
Sir Aurel’s style, never his strong point, is definitely dull in this report, especially 
if compared with the vivid descriptions of his predecessors Rawlinson, Layard, 
de Bode, de Morgan, Herzfeld, eto. The transcription of the names in the 
dialects with which the explorer was not familiar (Lurish, Kurdish of various 
kinds, Turkoman-Turkish) has many misunderstandings (Chal-nawala-kah for 
Chel-na-balighan). The Indian pronunciation of Persian is also out of place in 
Kurdistan. The marks of vowel-lengths are distributed arbitrarily (e.g. kõhna /). 

Yet apart from these minor considerations one cannot help feeling astonish- 
ment at the vigour of the explorer (who was 75 at the time)—never tired of 
travelling under rain or snow, ever eager to explore some new regions, and 
having kept to the last the wonderful acutenees of the expert eye. i 

V. MINORSETY. 


Monaou Jounwsvs. By O. LATTMORE. pp. 284; 12 plates. London, 1941. 

Mr. O. Lattimore, now acting as adviser to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, 
is a well-known specialist on Mongolia and Mongol affairs. Having spent his 
childhood in China, he speaks both Chinese and Mongolian fluently, and this 
enables him to travel, if not in actual disguise, at least entirely d la Mongole, 
loading his camels, pitching his tent, and eating Mongol food. One story suffices , 
to illustrate the moral courage which a traveller in Mongolia must possess. 
“I held the camels while Arash dipped his fingers into the butter, rubbed it 
slowly and carefully into each sore and the same again for the next camel. 
Then, feeling very virtuous, we made tea; and Arash, dipping his fingers 
back into the butter, put & gob in my cup and a gob in his " (p. 206). 

It is enough to read Mr. L.'s comparative study of the Chinese and the 
Mongol style of handling camels (pp. 147-163) to become convinced of his 
gifts of shrewd observation. Nor is he lacking in sympathetic understanding 
of the ways of the people whom he describes. Less valuable are the somewhat 
facile generalizations about the evolution of the primitive Mongol beliefs 
(p. 175), about the possible influence of Christian rites on Lamaism (p. 244), 
on the succession of cultivation and nomadiam (p. 259), ete. 

The two more concretely described journeys are the pilgrimage to Ordos 
in 1935 and another “ pilgrimage-cum-politics”” to the court of Te Wang, 
prince of West Sunid (in 1932 1). On the first occasion the author actually went 
through all the stages of the ceremony Chinggis-in-takhiyal, i.e. the sacrifice 
to Jenghiz-khan's relics, “ which has never, as far as I know, even been witnessed 
by strangers like ourselves ” (pp. 39 and 60). In the admirable book of the late 
Professor Vladimirtsov on the social structure of the Mongol tribes, which 
the author himself quotes occasionally (p. 93), He might have found a reference 
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to G. N. Potanin’s article on the “commemoration of Jenghiz-khan”. As 
regards the special honouring of the standard of Jenghiz of which the author 
heard in Ordos (p. 59), Vladimirteov himself attended such a celebration in 
1918, which he described and photographed, and of which he copied the ritual 
text (see Vladimirteov, Obshohestvennty stroy, pp. 41, 141, 145). 

On p. 153 the author quotes the name of the morning star, üre-in-cholmung, 
dre meaning “ the dawn”. The term cholmung is undoubtedly identical with 
Turkish cholpan “the morning star”, although it is risky to affirm anything 
about the original derivation of astronomical terms. 

V. MiNOBSEY. 


Tug Sovær Cavaasus. By D. Toranry. pp. 208, 5 plates. London, 1942. 


The book contains little fresh material on the Caucasus. Some readers 
may be disturbed by ita journalistic style, but if they give themselves the 
trouble of reading it to the end they will have a good idea of Caucasian wit, 
amusing and easy-going on the surface, but shrewd and practical at the bottom. 
The book was written between the first German assault, stopped at Moscow, 
and the sweep of the summer campaign of 1942, when the Germans reached 
the Volga and the northern approaches to the central road connecting 
Vladikavkaz with Tiflis. “It is possible that even before this book goes to 
press the reader may well smile at the author's inaccurate presaience,” says 
the author in his postecriptum ; yet the fact is that the analysis of the political 
situation by Mr. Tutaeff has proved very apt, and his predictions have been 
justified by subsequent events. Early in 1942 he saw that the German object 
“would be to recapture Rostov and drive due east to Stalingrad and 
Asttakhan ". After this, one reads with more confidence the account of the 

. plans of the Caucasian emigrés connected with Berlin. In fact Mr. T.’s hints 
at the Pan-Turanian version of “ racialism” (pp. 173 and 188) have been 
substantiated by the discovery in Stambul of a plot headed by Professor 
A. Z. Validi, that very learned man who in politics has been no luckier than 
Avicenna (The Times, 14th September, 1944). 

"TS V. MINORBETY. 


A DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF PERSIAN, URDU, AND ÁRABIO MANUBCBIPTS 
IN THA PANJAB Umivunsrry LIBRARY. Vol. I, faso. 1. Compiled by 8. M. 
ABDULLAH, M.A., D.Litt. Published by the University of the Panjab, 1942. 

The Universities of India, owing to their comparatively recent foundation, 
have generally not been in & position to collect many manusoripte, the raw 
material of historical researches. Bequests occasionally supplement purchase, 
and Panjab University was fortunate in receiving a gift from the library of the 
late Md. Husain Azad, memorable for this benefaction and for his great con- 
tribution to the literature of Urdu and towards a redirection of ita poetical aims. 
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This fascicule contains a brief account of 188 Persian MSS., dealing with 
the history of various lands. In the beginning are listed by Profeasor Md. Shafi 
sixteen which are unique or otherwise noteworthy. Throughout the fascicule 
the exterior features of each volume are deeoribed in detail, and references 
under each to standard catalogues, like those of Rieu, Ethó, and the Bankipore 
collection, make it serviceable for scholars. This has bean done with estimable 
care, but & more certain transliteration and studious revision would have made 
it still more acceptable, and prevented many oversights, eto., as in “ Mamtäz ”, 
“ Mubiyy ", “ Patiala”; ‘ geneology’, and in one or more points of detail 
under, for example, Nos. 24, 45, 115, 125, 144. 

A. H. HARLRY. 


A BuRvEY or Arps For THE STUDY AND TEACHING oF THR MALAY LANGUAGB. 
By M. W. Senstrvs, pp. 64. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1943. 


Many of the brochures recently published in America on the Malay 
archipelago and the Pacific have been inspired by military needs rather than 
by scholarship. And this Survey by Maurice W. Senstius is a brave effort to 
meet an urgént need. The writer, indeed, disarms criticism by admitting that 
he “is not a professional language teacher”. His knowledge of anthropology 
and prehistory has had no time to catch up with the speed of the war so that 
he can still talk of Sumatra as the original home of the Malay, and he accepts 
without criticiam Father Schmidt’s Austronesian language family. He overlooks 
the part played by Islam and the European trading companies in turning 
Malay into a lingua franca. He ascribes bazaar Malay solely to the white man, 
but is it not due far more to centuries of trading with Indians and Chinese ? 
He is prone to draw too deep a distinction between literary Malay and good 
colloquial Malay, which in fact differ no more than literary and colloquial 
English. And does he appreciate the disaster overtaking genuine Malay in the 
shape of bahasa Indonesia, a hotch-potch of Malay, Javanese, Batak, Dutch, 
and even English, strung into sentences with the help of a bastard European 
syntax t The failure to emphasize this cancerous growth in the Malay language 
(due mainly to ignorance of the art of translation) is perhaps owing to 
Mr. Senstius having started Malay studies in Netherlands Indis, where it is 
becoming so universally the language of the intelligentsia as to seam natural 
to a European student. Mr. Senstius might have warned beginners that many 
sentences in Abdul-Majid’s Malay Self-Taught and many more in Seidel's 
Malay Manual are not idiomatic Malay at all. He talks of the Abbé Favre's 
grammar as reputable, and omits to warn students that Marsden’s Grammar 
is an attempt to push Malay into the strait-waistcoat of Latin syntax. He 
also describes van Ophuijsen’s Spraakkunst as a scholarly treatise, whereas 
van Ophuijsen was distinguished not for scholarship but for a wide practical 
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knowledge of the colloquial : least of all is his theory of the Malay verb scholarly 
or acceptable. 

On p. 49 Mr. Senstins is clearly unaware of the series of English classics 
translated at the Sultan Idris Malay College and published in Malaya. 

.The author has taken infinite pains to write a commentary on a number of 
books, good, bad, and indifferent, but has not attempted to discriminate 
between them. What this Survey does reveal is that neither firms in the 
United Kingdom nor firms in Malaya have advertised British books on Malayan 
topics. But then, before the war, advertisement in America would have been 
money wasted. And after the war had started, paper shortage left firms short 
of stocks. 

R. 0. WrissTEDT. 


Tux Ream or A Rars-QuzgN. By E. Jensen Karan and J. D. Kerar. With 
Foreword by Field-Marshal J. C. Sars. International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures. pp. 336, photographs and map. London, 1943. 21s. 

The DaLovedn are a small tribe (of about 50,000) inhabiting a tiny reserve 
among the mountains of the N.E. Transvaal—cut off to a great extent from 
some of the major impacts of European civilization, and seldom visited by 
more than a handful of white men. But for all that the “ BaMojeji ”, aa out- 
siders call them, are known and respected throughout Bantu South Africe, 
for they have a lineage of queens whose fame in the world of magic equalled 
that of Chaka and Moselekatee in the world of fighting. The origin of the 
Mojaji (or Mujaji) dynasty is obscure, some holding that the first of that name 
was a white woman. From the beginning these queens were shrouded in 
mystery, and it was this mystery that caught the imagination of Rider Haggard 
and gave rise to his masterpiece Shs. In the eyes of the Bantu of to-day much 
of the mystery still hangs about the present queen, third of the line, destined, 
by tribal lore, to die by har own hand. Even after reading an objective study 
like the present work, the rain-queen is still as inaccessible to the reader as 
to her own subjects. 

The book under discussion is an excellent piece of team work. Each author 
has taken responsibility for certain chapters, and this is to be noticed in the 
difference in approach. Those chapters written by Mrs. Krige (of which 
“A Picture of Everyday Things” and “ Early Training” are particularly 
noteworthy) are descriptive with almost cinematographic clearneas, presenting 
a living picture of the people as they appear to the observer. Mr. Krige’s 
chapters, on the other hand, are primarily concerned with the analysis of the 
forces and ideas that underlie Lovedu institutions. The attempt to read the 
African mind by a barrister-turned-anthropologist seams to have been made 
with considerable success, if one considers chapters like ‘‘ Bases of Subsistanoe ", 
“Co-operation and Exchange”, and, of course, “The Genius of Juridical 
Adjustments.” The book ends with a chaptet entitled “ Culture Contact and 
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Culture Change ", but actually these two topics are never absent throughout 
the book. 

We are told that these two anthropologists spent about ten years among 
thege people, and some of the difficulties they had to overcome are described. 
A particularly weloome aspect of the work is their knowledge of the working 
of other Bantu tribes, and the ability thereby to formulate useful comparisons 
and contrasta. 

A. N. TuoKER. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE Srupy o» Manor. By K. H. Crossy, Ph.D. With 
a Phonetic Introduction to Mende by IDA C. Warp, D.Lit. pp. 65. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1944. 4s. 


Students of Mende, which is the dominant language of the Sierra Leone 
Protectorate, will assuredly welcome this introduction to it, and the more 
particularly in that since the adoption of the “ Africa ” orthography some 
years ago they have been dependent on out-of-date textbooks, long out of 
print, which not only presented obstacles to anyone wishing to write correct 
Mende but gave insufficient help in the acquisition of it as a spoken language. 
We understand that the teaching value of these chapters, culled from 
Dr. Crosby’s exhaustive study of the language, has already been tested and 
proved, since the material here presented was used in lectures to cadets. 

Dr. Ward’s phonetic introduction explams the most important feature 
of the book. “In this book an attempt has been made to group words and 
phrases according to their tonal behaviour (which follows rules and is not in 
any way haphazard), and to explain their usages, with numerous illustrations.” 
While all the five tone-levels are clearly indicated, and no attempt is made 
to sacrifice acouracy to simplicity, Dr. Ward rightly points out that the two 
essential tone-levels are high and low, and that if the relationahips higher-lower 
and lower-higher are kept there is a considerable degree of accuracy. This 
is of very real assistance and encouragement to the student confronted for 
the first time with a tone-language. 

Dr. Crosby’s work is also remarkable for its insight into the structure and 
form of Mende and the laws which govern its use. Of these one of the most 
important and illuminating: is his exposition of the verbal suffix “ detachable 
lo”, its use, varying position, and omission, for which there is tonal compensa- 
tion. “This is & key which unlocks a door into a very wide field and answers 
many questions of the curious to which the reply used to be, “I don’t know 
why, but that is what we (or they) say.” Other such keys are found scattered 
throughout the book, sometimes hidden unobtrusively in footnotes, as for 
instance one on p. 59: “ It will be objected that ngulu is not an adjective in 
Mende. For most purposes, however, it is as well to assume that a word can 


be any part of speech." 
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A number of persons acquainted with Mende may be somewhat surprised 
at certain points of orthography, notably in the number of lengthened vowels 
shown, such contractions as guletlo rather than gulaslo, and in the use of y 
rather than s in the nasal combination pg. Yet Dr. Crosby has been consistent. 
I have checked a number of his lengthened vowels and find his orthography 
is consonant with the spoken language. The spelling gules is also perfectly 
correct if it is a transcription of normal rapid speech ; yet gulasl, the more 
usual spelling hitherto, is also correct, for it is a contraction of gulanilo (never 
of course used in full unless the lo is detached and placed elsewhere in the 
sentence), and by attraction the “a” most frequently becomes ''s "— but 
not always. The nasal consonant before a velar plosive is also undoubtedly 
velar and not, therefore, n. These points raise some problems of orthography 
for Mende literature committees. Is it advisable to make radical changes in 
an accepted orthography when it is not an impediment to correct understanding 
and speech ? The good sense of educated Mendes themselves will probably 
solve these difficulties, for it is significant that they themselves tend to adopt 
the two former changes noted, while they continue to write ng rather than pg. 
Moreover we must remember that Mende is a living and growing language, in ~ 
which, therefore, change is inherent, and that what is phonetically correct 
to-day may well be slightly incorrect to-morrow. 

At the present moment, when plans are afoot for a very considerably 
increased output of Mende literature, the publication of this exact and informed 
study of the language is particularly weloome. We only wish that it were 
possible for all Dr. Crosby’s researches to be published in full as an unfailing 
work of reference to those who write Mende. 

Surely, “ vowel" on page 3 (v) should read “‘ consonant", and the reference 
on page 38 (c) to para. 38 read para. 69; and is not “mbel”, page 46, in 
“Mbel lo na " a misprint for “ mbei " 1 

The book is well printed and the format pleasing. 

Mary SENIOR. 
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Sir W. Jones’ Revision of the Text of Two Poems of 
Anacreon 


By J. A. STEWART 


HE original of the MS. here reproduced was recently presented to the 
Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies by Professor 
Arberry, with the suggestion that the handwriting might be found to be that 
of Sir W. Jones. This conjecture, as will be shown below, has proved to be 
‘correct. 

The MS. is written on greyish-white paper measuring 9} in. by Tj in. The 
contents are two poems of Anacreon ; stanzas 1, 2, and 3, are an ode to Dionysus, 
and stanzas 4 and D a love-poem, which, according to Athensmus, to whose 
quotation we owe ita preservation, was thought by some to be an address to 
Sappho. The ode to Dionysus, it may be mentioned, was preserved in a 
quotation by Dion Chrysostom. The modern text, as it appears at vol. i., 
pp. 447-9 of the Anthologia Lyrica Greca (E. Diehl, Leipzig, 1925) or in the 
Oxford Book of Greek Verse, pp. 184-5, exhibits two charming little poems 
having all the clarity and simplicity for which Anacreon was noted. In the . 
eighteenth century, the text was in many places exceedingly corrupt. Its 
present satisfactory state is due to the critical labours of a succession of scholars. 

Our MS. shows us some scholar at work on the improvement of the text 
of the two poems. 

The paper on which the MS. is sua bears, towards the top left-hand 
corner, the greater part of a water-mark representing a horn within a shield, 
with the counter-mark GR below. This was paper manufactured in Holland 
for the British market and used in England from A.D. 1776.1 

In the hope of obtaining specimens of Jones’s Greek hand, I applied to 
Dr. Randle, of the India Office Library, who very kindly recalled from ita 
war-time repository the Systema Brahmantcum, by Paulinus à 8. Bartholommo, 
Rome 1712, which contains uae and other notes believed to be in the 
. handwriting of Sir W. Jones. Greek, however, was confined: to ged, which 
occurred very frequently in the margin to indicate astonishment or disapproval, 
and the word dvrovopaocía, which, in its general style and particularly in the 
wavy down-stroke of the nus, resembled the Greek hand of our MS. But 
what conclusively proves identity of authorship is the ungainly brackets which 
are frequent in the margins of the Systema and of which our MS. has three. 


1 Illustration No. 823 in Watermarks in Paper, Churchill. Amsterdam, 1935. 


1 Catalogues of MSS. in Kwropeas Languages, by Kayo and Johnston, 1987, Vol. ii, part ii, 
section 1, p. 578, serial no : 158. 
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Further evidence, however, would be welcome. Most welcome would be 
the production of the manuscript of Jones’s Greek comedy “ Mormo " (Hob- 
goblin), if it still exista, so that Lord Teignmouth's opinion as to the difficulties 
of decipherment might be reconsidered.1 Jones was a Latin poet—one of 
his lyrics has had the honour of inclusion in Mr. John Sparrow’s “ Poems in 
Latin "—and his wish to publish his “ Mormo ” shows that he felt himself to 
be a Greek poet also. The published specimens of his Greek verse, mostly 
youthful compositions, are not free from faults or what would nowadays be 
regarded as faults. Thus, he took a liberty, which he and his predecessors 
had taken in their Latin poems; he used the word he wanted whether or not 
there were poetical authority for it. But he had a style of his own, which 
could reconcile what might have been incongruitiea ! and from which the reader 
derives a kind of pleasant excitement. We may be sure his “ Mormo " would 
be a vigorous piece of work; and though Lord Teignmouth says it was in the 
style of Aristophanes, there is just a hope that the model may have been 
Menander, the loss of whose plays Jones bewailed.* It will be regrettable if 
the last Greek comedy never sees the light. 


To return from this purposeful digression to our MS. Without claiming 
to have exhausted other possibilities, I am inclined to think that Jones based 


his text of the two poems on the edition of Anacreon by Henricus Stephanus 
of A.D. 1557,4 on p. 100 of which appears the ode to Dionysus, followed im- 
mediately by the other poem on p. 101. Both are printed continuously as 
prose, with no division into lines or stanzas. There is no attempt at emendation. 
Jones, who had a keen eye in such.matters, would recognize the Glyconio- 
Pherecratean metre, and rewrite the poems in lines, with tentative amendments 
necessary to make the lines scan and at the same time improve the sense. 
The interlinear corrections show his second and subsequent thoughts. 


Does the text of these two poems owe anything to Jones? He had a great 
reputation as a scholar and any suggestions he made in conversation or 
correspondence would be treated with respect. One of his emendations, 
evxtlrov for Koko, had already occurred to others. His mowclàa Aap Bayar 
for the unmetrical rou(Acs AapBávc was later suggested by SchweighBuser in 
his edition of Athensus, Strasburg, 1806 ; but it is rather an obvious change 
which might have occurred to anybody. In any case it gave way to the 


1 Works of Sir William Jones, I, 55. ‘‘ Depredations of worms and time" suggests that the 
" Mormo " had been in Indis—and had been kept by him by the author for revision, if not 
actually revised. 

2 Ho never wrote iambios oonforming to the laws established by Porson for the tragic trbneter 
in 1797, when the *' Porsonian pause " was adumbrated in a note on Hecuba 847, and following 
years. Jonee's preference was for the livelier comic trimeter with complete freedom in the 
matter of resolved feet. 

* Quam vellem superessent. Meagadn comedies | Paucis ejus, qui restant, iambis non erant 
Athens ipes magis Attice, Works vi, 397. 

t Carminum Poetarum Novem, Lyrics poeseos principum fragmenta. Ántverpio MDLXVII. 
A copy was kindly lent me by U Tet Htoot, student at the 8.0.4.8. - 
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brilliant vive mrouxtAocaps Báo * maiden with embroidered slippers " 1 of Seidler, 
which appears in modern texte. 

But in late eighteenth-century England it was something to have a scholar 
of reputation who had a real understanding of Anacreon’s metres and some 
respect for the manusoript tradition. There were two editions of Anacreon 
by Joshua Barnes, Regius Profeasor of Greek at Cambridge, published in 1706 
and 1721, the latter of which is referred to by Lempriére in the Anacreon 
article in his Dictionary (A.D. 1788) as “the very correct one by Barnes”. 
But Barnes’s conjectures were occasionally so bold as to amount to a re- 
writing of the poems in a new metre; and there was merit, proportionate to 
the authority of his edition, in refusing to follow him when he gave & false 
lead, and starting again from text as near to the MSS. as was available. 

I give below five versions of the first stanza of the love-poem ; I leave the 
accents as I find them. 


Stephanus, 1567 
Xdép aipe pe ropdup’ éxBáAAoy ypvcoxduns 
Epws vvyl mow(Aws Aaufávo cvprallew mpoxaetras 


Barnes, 1721 | 
Dép’ alpé pe mopdvpén 
*EvBdddwy, xpvoorduns 
"Epws, & vedédn, 
TlouxlAgjot Aap Pave areptyecor: 
[Zà yap plrrp’ eudv Frop] 
Luprallew. mporaretras. 


Jones, 1776 
Lidup’ alpe p em mópdvpa A 
-BaAÀcv ypvooróuns êpas 
Novi mola. ap pdy wv 
Avuprailey nporadeîra: . 


Schweighauser, 1805 
opaipn deGré pe moppvpén 
Pdààaw xpvooxduns " Epos 
vurt mowlàos Àaupávw [mola AquBdywr suggested] 
ovumakew mpokadeîrar, 
Oxford Book of Greek Verse, 1930 
Zpalpy dnèré pa moppvpén 
BáAAov ypvookóuns " Epos 
vij mrouctAogap Bd Ac 
ouprallew mpoxaAetras. 


1 Based on a citation in the Btymologicum Magmiem. 
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Mr. T. F. Higham's translation runs * :— 
Once more the lad with golden hair 
His purple ball across the air 
Flings at me, true to aim ; 
And light her broidered slippers go, 
That Lesbian lass—my playfellow 
As Love would set the game. 


Nihil Anacreonts dulcius, Jones said somewhere. He was one of the first 
to appreciate these two little poems ; and no one would have more enjoyed 
them in their present improved text. 


1 The Oxford Book of Greek veres in Travslation, p. 172. 





New Light on Sir William Jones 
By A. J. ARBERRY 


N a footnote to page 1083 of K. C. Balderston’s Thraltana (Oxford, 1942) we 
read Mrs. Thrale’s-opinion of our only full-length biography of Sir William 
Jones (1746-1794), that written by his friend Sir John Shore (later Lord Teign- 
mouth) and prefixed to the definitive edition of the great acholar’s published 
works: “This Fashion of publishing Lives & Remains is & very amusing 
Fashion—& Sir William Jonee's is the least entertaining among them all.” 1 
This judgment on Teignmouth’s Memoirs is pretty generally shared by all 
who have read them with an eye to truth and proportion ; the book is marred 
by the author's too patent anxiety to make of his hero a prophet of Clapham 
evangelicalism, and to mitigate the harshness of his uncompromising politics. 
For the bare facta of Jones’s life and career Teignmouth may, nevertheless, 
be consulted with due caution: the purpose of this paper is to attempt to put 
into a proper perspective certain aspects of Jones’s activities and character 
which have not been hitherto sufficiently delineated. Almost all the material 
used in this essay consiste of unpublished letters from Jones to his one-time 
pupil and life-long friend, Lord Althorp, the 2nd Earl Spenoer : I here record 
my gratitude to the present Earl Spencer, who most kindly lent me copies of 
a considerable range of this interesting correspondence.* 

During Jones’s lifetime, and again after his death, it was put about alike by 
his admirers and his detractors that he was a convinced republican: the 
Tumour undoubtedly had much to do with his failure to secure nomination as 
Whig candidate for Parliament at Oxford in 1780, and for the long delays 
which preceded his ultimate nomination to the vacant Judgeship at Caloutte. 
Teignmouth was at pains to clear Jones’s reputation on this score, and wrote 
that “he was not tainted with the wild theories of licentiousneas, miscalled 
liberty, which have been propagated with unusual industry since the Revolution 
in France... If the political opinions of Sir William Jones, at any period 
have been censured for extravagance ; let it be remembered that he adopted 
none, but such as he firmly believed to arise out of the principles of 
the constitution of England .. . the whole tenure of his life, conversation 
and writings, proves to my conviction, that he would have abandoned any 


1 Mrs. Thrale, friend of Dr. Johnson, was an ardent admirer of Jones; she transoribed his 
Juvenile poem, Sawl and David, into her journal (Thraltana, pp. 287-240) ; and on hearing of his 
death she wrote, on 11th January, 1795, “ We (i.e., herself and Mr. John Lloyd) lamented together 
the Death of Bir William Jones ths Orientalist, Selim Jones as they called him—an irreparable 
loss to the literary world.” (ib., pp. 907-8). 

2 For recent Hterature on Jones, me R. M. Hownté, “ Harmonious Jones” (Nesays ond 
Studies by Members of the Fnglish Association, vol. xxviii (1043) ; A. J. Arberry, “Persian 
Jones” (The Asiatic Roview; vol. xl (April, 1944)). 
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opinion, which could be demonstrated irreconcilable to the spirit of the 
constitution.” + Dr. William Paley ? severely criticizes Teignmouth’s biography 
and says of Jones, “ He was a great Republican when I knew him. The 
principles which he then avowed so decidedly, he certainly never afterwards 
disclaimed ; and his sentiments on questions of great public importance, 
ought neither to be extenuated nor withheld. He might be justly deemed a 
Republican, in the literal acoeptation of the term; for uninfluenced by any 
selfish motives, he seems through life to have devoted: his labours to advance 
the essential interests of the community.” Equally severe is the judgment 
passed by the anonymous author of the “ Neglected Biography " published in the 
Annual Biography (vol. i, 1817), who argues the case for Jones as a republican 
with much heat: “ It may doubtless appear singular to some, that this memoir 
should be inserted under the head of ‘ Neglected Biography,’ when a life 
of Sir William Jones, by Lord Teignmouth, has already passed through one 
quarto, and six octavo editions. But, whoever is acquainted with the subject 
must allow, that although the political principles of the late lamented Judge 
constituted one of the principle features of his character; yet, they are only 
. slightly mentioned in some instances, while in others they are either wholly 
omitted, or suppressed, as if his noble biographer had been ashamed of opinions 
that tallied so little with the times in which he himself wrote.” 3 As an 
instance of Teignmouth’s alleged expurgations, the writer quotes a passage in a 
letter from Jones to Dr. Richard Price, dated at Crishna-nagur, 14th September, 
1790,4 which he states the biographer had. excised: “ When I think of 
the late glorious Revolution in France, I cannot help applying to my poor 
infatuated country the words which Tully formerly applied to Gaul: Ex 
omnibus terris Britannia sola communi non ardet incendio." Earlier still, 
an anonymous contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1804 (vol. Ixxiv, 
pt. ii, p. 1214), referring to “ the general undisguised opinion, if his attention 
had not fortunately been taken off by an appointment to India, which he 
filled to the immortal honour both of himself and the two nations, would have 
been a second Wilkes," adds, “Sir William's intended ‘ Speech on the Nom- 
ination of Candidates to represent the County of Middlesex, in September, 
1780’ 5, . . is to the full as bold as the boldest of Mr Wilkes’s.” And it is 
characteristic, and not at all surprising, that we should find Jones being 
proposed, in company with so many others, as the author of the celebrated 
Junius Letters. 

Now there is no lack of evidence to prove that Jones was a very advanced 


1 Memows, vol. il, pp. 288-290. 

1 Memows, pp. 221-2. 

3 Footnote to pp. 444-5. 

4 Beo Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 200. 

* Bee Teignmouth's Memoirs, vol. i, pp. 3383-5, where some passages from this discourse are 
quoted. 

* By J. O'Lantrao, writing in the Gentleman’s Magarwme for 1817 (vol. Ixxxvii, pt. ll, pp. 183-4, 
of. pp. 295-6, 582-3). 
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Whig ; his relations with Benjamin Franklin, his “ Ode in Imitation of Alcwus ” + 
and his “ Dialogue Between a Farmer and a Gentleman on the Principles of 
Government" 2—these among many other things of their kind suffice to 
explain his reputation as an enfant terrible of revolutionary politics. Teign- 
mouth gives some account of his only adventure as a would-be candidate for 
Parliament, when for some months in 1780 he saw himself oapturing the Tory 
stronghold of Oxford University.! The ensuing disappointment and dis- 
illusionment did nothing to moderate Jonee's outlook; rather the. contrary. 
But as for his being a republican, canvassing the overthrow of the British 
monarchy, this question can perhaps be finally resolved by considering 
quotations from some of his unpublished letters to Lord Althorp written 
at various dates between April, 1780, and September, 1793. 

Temple, 29th April, 1780. “ Sir Roger Newdigate has declared his intention 
of vacating his seat for Oxford. It would be an object of my ambition (which, 
God knows, is not great) to represent my University, especially as I- think 
I have some pretensions to that honour, and am as able as most Oxfordshire 
squires to answer the purpose of the franchise granted to the Academical 
body, namely: to protect, as Blackstone says, tn the legislature the righis of 
the republick of letters: but the Tory interest is so strong at Oxford that the 
writer of an Ode to Liberty 4 would have no chance of support, and I would not 
stoop to represent any body of men, by whom my just and moderate sentiments 
were disapproved. If, however, my friends should inform me that out of 

1 Collected Works, vol. x, pp. 889-890. The following letter of Jones to Lord Althorp explains 
ee ee which enjoyed a wide notoriety 
at the time, and did Jones little good :— 

Llandovery, lst April, [1781]. 


uio ny ga NE aides eames Witt satis uy cen sêpasar, eni of 
morality too. I composed them in my chaise between Abergavenny and Breoon and wrote 
them down in the mountains of Trecastle. Farewell! 
[Endorsed] Mr. Jones, 1st April, 1781. 
Incidentally, the first line of the odo, ariticised for its cacophony by B. M. Hewitt, op. ctt, p. 55, 
reads in Jones's original version still more quaintly :— 
Alikorp, what forms a state ! 

® Collected Works, vol. vili, pp. 525—537. 

3 “ Did T tell you,” wrote Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, 9th May, 1780, “ that Boot and Jones 
both offer themselves to represent the University in the place of Bir Roger Newdigate. ' They are 
' struggling hard for what others think neither of them will obtdin.” In a later letter to the same : 
“I suppose you know that Jones and Boot oppose each other for what neither will have.” (Letters 
of Jokason (ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1892), H, pp. 155, 164). Jones solicited the support, among 
many others, of Horace Walpole, who expressed his reactions thus in a letter to Rov. Wm. Mason. 
“Mr, Jones, the orientalist, is candidate for Oxford. On Tuesday was se'ennight Mrs. Vesey 
presented him to.me. The next day he sent me an absurd and pedantio letter, desiring I would 
make interest for him. I answered it directly, and told him I had no more connection with Oxford 
than with the Antapodes, nor desired to have . . . However, before I sent it, I inquired a little 
more about Mr. Jones, and on finding it was a circular letter sent to several, I did not think it 
necessary to answer it at all; and now I am glad I did not, for the man it seems is & staunch 
Whig, but very wrongheaded.” (Letters, Yol. xi, p. 170.) 

1 “ Ad Libertatem Carmen” (Collected Works, vol. x, pp. 304-400), first published under 
the anagrammatio pseudonym of Julius Melesigonus, which Teignmouth whitewashos: ''I$ 
may be proper, though unnecessary, to inform the classical reader, that some stanzas of this 
Aloniok are Irttle more than a liberal tranalatian from Collins's Ode to Liberty.” 
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six hundred voters there are fifty Whigs who would trust the defance of their 
rights, as scholars and as Englishmen, to a man, who loves learning as much 
as he does our genuine constitution, I shall be inclined to be a candidate 
although I must finally yield to the forcible impressions of Toryism and the 
soft but sure influence of the Treasury.” - 

Lamb Building Temple, 3rd June, 1780. “I am firmly persuaded, that, 
* unleas the influence of the crown be diminished, there will be an end of the 
constitution,’ and this is a very powerful reason, my dear lord, why you 
should not despair, since the consequence of that despair must be ao fatal, if 
the despondence be at all general among such true patriots as you are.” 

Lamb Building Temple, 4th September, 1780. “A lover of our free 
constitution in substance, and not in form, is in England much in the same 
situation with a dissenter in religion: in every large company he meeta with 
twenty to one of a different opinion; and those, who coldly applaud his 
honesty, mean with the same breath to arraign his wisdom. Numberleas 
causes are now conspiring to make a love of pure monarchy the prevailing: 
passion of this country ; and when that growing disposition, which I perceive 
everywhere, shall have produced the fruit, which I expect, I assure you truly, 
my dear friend, that I shall resolve to pasa the remainder of my days, not, like 
Marcellus in similar circumstances, at Rhodes or Mitylene, but on the banks 
of the James river, where I have an interest in very improvable property, and 
where my language, my profeesion, and my sentiments, would ensure me as 
much consideration as any one man ought to have in civil society." 

No. 8 King's Bench Walks, 25th January, 1781. “Did you know (a 
very singular thing, and which I should not believe, if I did not know it with 
positive certainty) that Lord Shelburne, having seated all his particular 
friends, actually canvassed a borough in my name, and would have succeeded 
if an unexpected event (the arrival perhaps of an ass laden with gold, with 
which Philip of Macedon used to say that he could take any town in the world) 
had not given an adverse turn to the affair. This his Lordship told a friend 
of mine fully and explicitly. He presumed, I suppose, that, as I was candidate 
for Oxford, I wished to be in parliament for any other place. I am certainly 
much obliged to him for his very kind and flattering intentions, nor will I 
depreciate the value of a seat in that house, where you and so many ornaments 
of our age sit; but, upon my honour, in serious truth, I have not a wish to 
sit in parliament at a time, when I should have nothing to do but to pour forth 
empty invectives and pass unavailing censures. All is gone, all is lost: the 
nation is corrupt in the heart, or, as Lord Coke says, in the Aeart's heart, and 
the few honest men in the island would not even be thanked for saving them, 
if they could be saved by any human means: the constitution is extinct; the 
whole kingdom is one gangrene and fostering wound ; there is hardly a sound 
place in it.” 


1 This passage with others is omitted in Teignmouth, vol i, pp. 323-8, where the letter is 
reproduced. 
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Abergavenny, 31st March, 1781. “ The dean of Glocester has just given 
me his book against Locke. . . . The second part contains his own system, 
‘that the human species has an instinctive propensity to social life, subordina- 
tion, and government.’ Here too I agree, that men are by nature sociable, 
and more so, if he pleases, than bees, anta, or any other animals; but I insist, 
that, if natural propensity goes any farther, it leads to a system of perfect 
equality, and would produce a pure republick, the only rational and manly 
form of government, where manners and circumstances render it practicable.” 

Univ. Coll., 2nd October, [1781]. ` “ I have already received some invitations 
here to dine in other colleges: yet they look upon me as a republican; very 
unjustly, if they mean one who wishes to see a republick in England ; but very 
justly, if they mean one who thinks a republick $n the abstract the only rational 
manly, intelligible form of government: fifty years ago a republican in the 
milder sense would have been looked upon at Oxford with horror, as we look 
on a rattlesnake or a scorpion. I am, therefore, of no small use in this 
unaccountable place by having convinced them, that the opinions, which 
they once detested, are not Bo poisonous: perhaps, by degrees they will find 
them to proceed from unsophisticated reason and the truest social virtue.” 

Cardigan, 6th April, 1782. “My own system, contained in my little 

Aloaick, will ever remain unaltered: I am free to own that, if peace were 
obtained abroad, I should prefer the horrors of civil war (though I have much 
to lose) to the enormous prevalence of monarchial or Artstocratical power : and 
I wish to God, that every elector of Britain had as bright a bayonet as mine, 
with as much resolution as I feel myself to possess ; but, with all this Caton«an 
sternness, I pronounce it absolute madness in all such, as shall obstruct the 
views of the present government in procuring peace [sc. with America] on the 
least disadvantageous terms.” 
. Chilbolton, 27th October, 1782. “ The ardour of my zeal for liberty may 
perhaps have approached to fierceness, and I may not at times have sufficiently 
considered that the spirit and manners of Greeks and Romans were not wholly 
applicable to those of modern Englishmen ; but I am not one of those indocile 
and intractable spirits, who sail obstinately in the same course, however the 
wind may change or the current turn, and by such obstinacy arrive late, if 
ever at the great port of all patriotick efforts, which is to make our countrymen 
seoure and free, good and happy. This is my ardent wish, and this will ever be 
my aim. How far was it from my thoughts, when you were a little boy and 
I a great one (for we were boys together) that I should soon be your pupil 
in moderation, temper, and prudent circumspection! I have indeed learned 
much from your conversation and example, and shall learn more. You have 
contributed more than any man, or than all men to the amending of my 
character ." 1 ' 

Crishha-nagar, 13th August [1787]. “ What are Polstecks in the common 


1 The rather penitent note sounded ın this letter is explained by the fact that it was written 
immediately upon Jones becoming engaged to be married. 
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language of our country? ‘The low narrow struggles of contending parties. 
Contending for what? For the publick good? For the fame with which 
the publio gratitude will pay them ? Ohno. For places and power and profit, 
without absolutely excluding a regard for the publick welfare, but admitting 
only just as much of it, as may tend to their private advantage. What are 
Politicks in my sense of the word? The exercise of talents, which if no 
` accident destroy their effect, will render a nation, if corrupt, virtuous; if 
poor, wealthy; if weak, powerful; if despised, formidable; if ignorant, 
wise; if miserable, happy. These are the Politioks which you will not, and 
I cannot, exercise; or rather, which you oould not in so profligate an age. 
Let us, therefore, with Coreggio, see others carrying their dirty hods of political 
mortar, without giving ourselves the trouble to say with him: ‘ We also are 

ishia: -nagar: 19th Saien 1791. “As to the house of commons, 
as it is now managed I know of no motive on earth, that could induce me to sit 
in it (even if all the counties of England were to vie with each other in pressing 
me to accept a seat) except some rational hope of doing solid good in & time 
(which Heaven avert!) of great’ publick danger, when it would behove every 
man in the ship to work at the pump; but such a time is, I anxiously hope, 
very distant. At present the total subversion of our legal and recorded con- 
stitution, without a hope of its being restored, leaves every lover of it at perfect 
liberty to seek his own tranquillity in his Sabine farm ; and, if it were not for 
the sake of my beloved wife and a few beloved friends, I should think myself 
free to choose that retreat either in America or in France.” ! 

Bandel, 25th September, 1793. “This day ten years ago, my dear lord, 
we landed at Caloutta; and, if it had not been for the incessant ill health of 
my beloved Anna, they would have been the ten happiest years of a life always 
happy because always independent: her sufferings from this chmate, and 
consequently mine (though the climate has not affected me personally) are 
approaching, I trust, to their termination . . . but having nothing to fear from 
India, and much to enjoy in it, I shall make & great sacrifice, whenever J leave 


1 Tt is relevant to trace the later career of Lord Althorp. Entering the House of Commons 
in 1780 for Northampton, and being returned in 1782 for the County of Surrey, on his father's 
death in 1788 he suoceeded to the earldom and took his seat in the House of Lords. But he 
took little part in publio polities until 11th June, 1704, when, being a follower of Wiliam Pitt, 
he was appointed Keeper of the Pnvy Seal, and sent to Vienna as Ambassador Extraordinary. 
He returned to take up the office of First Lord of the Admiralty on 17th December of the same 
year, and there continued for moro than six years. It was he who singled out Nelson for the 
independent command which took him to the Mediterranean and the Victory of the Nile. When 
Pits resigned in 1801, Spencer followed him into .the wilderness; but returned to be Fors 
Home Secretary in 1800. This was his last publio office: he thereafter gave himself to the 
‘administration of county affairs in Northampton, and in his retirement devoted his kusure to 
rehabilitating the Althorp Labrary, founded by the third Earl of Sunderland, said to be the finest 
private library in Europe: this library afterwards formed the beckbane of the John Rylands 
Library at Manohester. It is perhaps not too fanmful to seo in this petron’s distinguished coarser 
of public service and devotion to learning some model of what Jones himself would have wished 
to achieve, and might perhaps have achieved, had he been born in other days. 
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it... . In fact, I shall leave a country where we have no royal court, no house 
of lords, no clergy with wealth or power, no taxes, no fear of robbers or fire, 
no snow and hard frosts followed by comfortless thaws, and no ice except 
What is made by art to supply our desserta : add to this that I have twice as 
muoh money as I want, and am conscious of doing very great and extensive 
good to many millions of native Indians, who look up to me, not as their judge 
only, but as their legislator. Nevertheless, & man who has nearly closed the 
47th year of his age, and who sees younger men dying around him continually, 
has a right to think of retirement in this life, and ought to think chiefly of 
preparing himself for another; and my desire to pass those years which it 
may please God to allot me in this distracted world, near those whom I love, 
wil induce me to revisit Europe, as soon as I can live in it, not ss a 
Lucullus but as a Cincinnatus, with perfect ease to myself and perfect inde- 
pendence on othera, except perhaps on my ploughman and gardener.” 

_ The sum total of the foregoing evidence, when collated with other of Jones's 
letters and writings, adds up to a verdict of NOT GUILTY on the charge of 
his being a republican in the literal sense of the term. Jones took his stand 
first and last on the Constitution. The Constitution envisaged a monarch as 
well as his subjects; and Jonee's view always was that the troubles of his 
time—and above all the war with America—were the direct result of an un- 
constitutional enlargement of the powers of the Crown. In his younger days 
Jones dramatized himself as a damoorat in the Athenian or the Roman manner ; 
people dubbed him the “ English Cato" 1; in his correspondence with Lord 
Althorp, he consciously imitated Cicero, whom he no doubt regarded as his 
model and exemplar—lawyer, orator, democrat, and letter-writer. But if 
Jones was guilty of the rather pardonable weakness of posing as a purist in 
politics, especially in the days when he thought he might come to play a large 
part in the government of his country, there waa nothing artificial or insincere 
In his attachment to the cause of freedom. Particularly is this seen in his 
attitude to the American War of Independence, on which fresh light is again 
thrown by the Althorp correspondenoe.? 

Worcester, Sth March, 1780. ‘In the evening Lady Cork brought us news 
of Sir J. Rodney’s victory, at which I could not but rejoice, although my rule 
has long been, that suoceas, however brilliant, is not a subject of joy, if it tend 
to protract the American war, or a defeat, however disgraceful, a subject of 
much sorrow, if it tend to produce a family compact-between us and the United 
States.” 

Lamb Building, 29th June, 1781. “I am one of those, who care not a 
rush for it, 4f the treasures, which are saved with one hand, are to be lavished 

1 Beo Annual Biography, vol. i, Preface, p. ix. 

1 Thus, in his letter of 6th April, 1782, he refers to “my Cloeronian plan of dispatching 
letters, continually, however short, on all ocourrenoes likely to interest or amuse you.” 

* Jones was an intimate friend of Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of Bt Asaph, Whose daughter, 


Anna Maria, ho married. He appears to have acted as a confidential courier between the extremo 
Whigs and Benjamm Franklin when the latter was at Passy. Í 
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with the other in pursuing the phantom, the blood-boliered ghost, of America’s 
dependence. I am one of those who say, ‘Peace with America, if possible 
with honour, if not, by any means, Peace with America. ” 

University College, Oxford, 4th August, 1781. “ Were I in parliament, 
and were the members of the administration my dearest friends, and those 
of the opposition my bitterest enemies, I would still speak with unremitted 
ardour and vote, with unvaried constancy, against the principle, and the 
continuance of the American war.” 

Lamb Building, 1st March, 1782. “ Nothing but pum can preserve us; 
but how can it be attained 1 The Americans will not: desert the French nor 
ought they ; especially after the signal done by their allies at Old York. There 
is but one remedy : abandon for ever all idea of American dependence ; declare 
them independent States, and open a general treaty of pacification.” y 

Same, 2nd March. “Did you know that the Americans had flourishing 
settlements seven humdred miles from the coast? Every man among them 
is a soldier, œ patriot —Subdue such a people! The king may as easily conquer 
the moon or wear it in his sleeve.” 

Indeed, so warm was Jones’s admiration for the Americans, that he long 
entertained the idea of seeking his career in the United States. Teignmouth 
refers ! to a professional visit which Jones the lawyer had in mind to make to 
the other side of the Atlantic in the summer of 1781; but he appears to have 
taken care to suppress his friend's more serious deliberation. There are 
several references in the Althorp correspondence to this design, which was only 
abandoned in the end when Jones married. The critical phase i is illustrated 
by extracts from two letters written during 1782. — . 

Cardigan, 6th April, 1782. ''I am very ready (as I need not repeat) to 
traverse immense seas and burning sands, desiring only that the Chancellor 
will say Yes or No, and declaring, with perfect coolness, that, if he will not 
put me out of suspense, I will put myself out of it, and will accept a noble offer 
that has been made me by the noblest of men, among whom I may not only 
plead causes but make laws, and write them on the bank of my own river under 
“my own oak. Of this I speak obscurely at present; and, if it were proper to 
say more, I should be prevented by the notice, which I have just received, that 
the post is going out.” 

Chilbolton, 27th October, 1782. “I cannot lay down my pen without 
explaining what I meant by an offer, which had been made me. It was such, 
as nothing but despondence could have induced me to accept; an offer from 
some American leaders in several states to practice their old law among them 
and to hold the pen in framing their new laws. If I had had no attachments 
and friendships here, I would have gone on the wings of winds: but I never 
thought seriously of it till I despaired of an union with this family?: when 


1 Momok, vol. i, p. 853. 


1 Bo. regarding the proposed appointment of Jones to the vacant judgeship in Bengal. 
* So. the Shipleys. 
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my hopes revived, my project vanished ; and you may now, I think, be sure 
that it is for ever at an end.” 

I conclude this paper with a few further extracts from the Althorp letters . 
illustrating other aides of Jones’s life and interesta. 

Soho Spouters. “To change the topicok, and to give you a comick scene 
after a tragedy, Yorke and I were last Thursday at the strangest of all places, 
the new spouting society in Soho Square. More then six hundred persons 
were assembled ; men and women of fashion, lawyers, parsons, officers, trades- 
men, people of all sorts: the question was, ' whether parties were beneficial | 
in a free state.’ Many persons harangued us on both sides, chiefly young 
men, and some of them (which made the whole ridiculous) in masks and dominos. 
One or two of them spoke tolerably, and had taken pains on the subject; but 
the gravity of the assembly was disturbed (not much to the honour of Harrow) 
by the vagaries of a schoolfellow of mine, whose name was Baail, and whom 
the fumes of wine had made very eloquent, at least very vehement in gesture 
and vociferation. After a curious debate for two hours, the affirmative of the 
proposition was carried by a clear majority. When we are next in town 
together let us go to some of these singular places.” (Temple, 18th February, 
1780.) 

Orvme and Punishment. “ Nothing remarkable has occurred on the cirouit 
since I left Worcester. At that place a girl was hanged for strangling her 
bastard: she had been seduced on a solemn promise of marriage. How much 
more deserving of death was her seducer! how powerful must the sense of 
shame be that can so far prevail over the strong affections of a mother? and 
how unnatural (for the truth must not be concealed) are our manners which 
annex the idea of shame to the increase of the human species! Our criminal 
laws are in many instances very sanguinary, and a& mitigation of their severity 
will be an object well worth your attention, my dear fmend, when you shall 
have taken your seat and felt your weight among our legislators.” (Shrewsbury 
12th March, 1780.) 

Dr. Johnson and Music. “On Wednesday who, do you think, dined at 
the Bishop’s+? Dr. Johnson and Ld. Montboddo. Johnson was silent at 
dinner, loquacious after it. Montboddo could hardly get in & word and was 
indignant, nor has his indignation yet ceased. A strong invective against 
Musiok was poured forth by Johnson, which would have diverted you, as it 
did me, though neither you nor I are insensible to the charms of melody." 
(Temple, 29th April, 1780.) 

Death of a Mother. “To whom, but to you, should I unbosom myself 
under the preesure of the only severe stroke, that I ever felt? My Couniry 
ts the only parent, that the Eternal Wisdom has pleased to leave me. Last Tuesday 
evening my mother was one of the most intelligent and accomplished, as well 
as wisest and most amiable, of women. She is now, I firmly believe, one of 


1 Bo. the Bishop of Bt Asaph’s. 
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the happiest of beings; yet, devoutly as I trust in the particular inter- 
position of the great superintending Mind, I can no more restrain my tears 
than I can take wings and fly to the place of her rest. I found her lips just 
cold on Wednesday morning and I passed many hours in convulsive fita of 
weeping. I might have drank this bitter cup with more fortitude, if it had not 
been quite sudden and wholly unexpected. IJ had never for a moment enter- 
tained the thought of her being near her end, but flattered myself with the 
hope that she would live as long as her father, who attained the age of eighty- 
five. She is certainly happy; but I have lost the highest pleasure that I 
could enjoy, that of spending an hour or two with her from time to time, 
and conversing upon all the variety of subjects on which we perfectly agreed ; 
especially on politicks, of which no Spartan mother ever thought more divinely. 
I am afraid, therefore, lest my immoderate grief should originate in a selfish 
principle, since I grieve for the loss of my own pleasure, whilst I believe my 
mother to be in a state of endless happiness. Vain reason and philosophy | 
My grief, about which it is idle to argue, must have ita course; and nothing, 
but active business can divert my thoughts.” (Temple, 19th May, 
1780.) 

On Marriage. ' I have ever been convinced that no man can enjoy private 
and temporal happiness (though virtues well-exerted must ensure publick 
glory and eternal rewards) who is not united by marriage to a lovely and 
accomplished woman. ‘ With this sentiment, you will say, why have you, 
Jones, lived unmarried to the age of thirty-four?’ The answer, my dear 
lord, is easy ; because, I am independent as a single man, and could not be 
so married; for, as to the thought of marrying with any interested view, 
I have ever abhorred it, and solemnly declare, that I would not marry a woman, 
whom I did not love with the truest affection, if she had all the mines of Peru 
and all the diamonds of Golconda for her portion. ‘ With this disposition, 
you will say, there is danger of your living a bachelor.’ I can only answer— 
the more is my misfortune; but, as I am a sincere and genuine optimist, I 
hope for connubial felicity in & better life, and, in this, shall be satisfied, if it 
should ever be said of me, as it was said of Cato, Urbi pater est orbique mari 
(Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 1st January, 1781.) 

Among the Dons. “ By the way I was rather surprized to find myself very 
popular and my company (allow mo to speak without modesty to a frend) 
much sought at Oxford, where I have spent a fortnight, and that not only by 
the young men but by the Dons, to use & word of the very young men. I 
‘tather wondered at this, as I have neither obtruded nor suppressed any of my 
political opinions; but, as they know me to have no selfish views, they give 
me oredit for consistency and integrity. Seriously I think that my conduct 
among them may in time soften a little of their old Tory spirit; and I foresee 
much good from such a revolution.” (Carmarthen, 6th April, 1781.) 

Japanese, toot “ By the way, as you know me to be a linguist, you will 
not be surprised at the enclosed translation, or rather paraphrase, from the 
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Japanese language ; for which you will think the fire the properest place." 1 
(Lamb Building, [5th March, 1782].) 

The Fruitful Tree. “ What fruit mankind may gather from my humble 
labours, I cannot foresee ; but, if GOD continue my existence in this perishable 
state, I will persist in putting forth branches, leaves, and flowers, and in adorning 
that Sparta (to use the Lacedaemonian phrase) which He has allotted me." 
(Crishna-nagar, 10th August, 1787.) 

The Territorial. “On the subject of exercise in England (as on many other 
subjects) I may be singular; but I am persuaded, that the best exercise, for 
health as well as defence ahd liberty, is that of practising on a plain skirted 
by a wood, especially if there be a rivulet and a bridge over it, the noble methods 
of street-firing, bush-fighting, and all the evolutions and involutions of action, 
sometimes at many paces distance and then, in a-moment, close ‘In thombe 
and wedges and half-moons, and wings.’ But I shall not live to see such 
manliness in enervated Britain.” (The same, 16th August, 1787.) 

The Almighty Chemist. “ Yesterday I touched upon Botany, which better 
suits this climate than Chemistry, but js not more alluring and wonderful. 
Both are the language of God to his creatures in the stupendous volume of 


1 The following poem, found among the Althorp letters, appears to be meant; though it has 
obvious affinities with Jones's “ Damsels of Cardigan ”’. 
Fhe Fountan Nymph 
1 | 
Why should old Trvy, boys, claim al our duty paid, 
And no just homage freely be to charming youth and beauty peid ? 
Beo, whore the Nymph of the Sprmg mts inviting us, 
With sparkling waters orystallme refreshing and delighting us ! 
What tho’ his margin proud be rooky steep and willowy, 
Or what tho” his asure conch be spamous deep and billowy ! 
She from her sweet pape lilied and roseal 
Lies feeding all the laughing buds with dew drops ambrosial. 


I 
Then with full harmony oazol to the fountain-nymph 
Far swoeter than s see-nymph and milder than s mountam-nymph : 
Long may her stream gush luud and neotareous | 
And long may her gay banks be deok'd with flow'reta multifarious ! 
Long o'er her arched grot may purple-winged Zephyrus 
Come leading on his wanton band of breexes odonferous | 
Yearly to the Naiad shall this roundelay repeated be, 
And by the chorus jubilant her liquid silver greeted be. 


ni ^ 
Say, oan we better, boys, chase our idle time away 
Than thus by passing hours in mirth, in melody, and rhime away | 
B&retoh'd on that green hillock’s breast, around rts rosy nipple, boys 
Wo merrily will smg and laugh, and merrily will tapple, boys, 
Drinking to damsels lovely and delicous ; 
Oh heay’n would they but smile on us like Deities propitious, 
And if any rebel youth ahali mias the oup or mutmy, 
Amero'd shall be the miscreant without sppeal or scrutiny. 
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nature; and the creator may be named, without impiety, the Almight 
Chemist.” (The same, 19th August, 1787.} - 

The Ant. “I have lately met with a Persian couplet, which pleased me 
because it expresses my sentimente on two great points, lat. kindness to a 
living creatures (one great article of the primitive religion delivered by God t 
man) and secondly, the necessity of labour, if we wish to be virtuous and happy 
I send a free translation to my little friend Althorp; as his first poetical lesson 


Crush not yon ant, who stores the golden grain : 

He lives with pleasure, and will die with pain : 

Learn from him rather to secure the spoil 

Of patient cares and persevering toil.” 1 (20th August.) 
A Day in Calcutta. “ Would you know how I pass the day? I.wi 
` give you a aketch of my employments during the term and sittings, and durin 
the vacation. In term time I rise an hour before the sun, and walk from m 
garden to the fort, about 3 miles: thence I go in a palanquin to the Cour 
house, where cold-bathing, dressing and breakfast take up an hour; go that b: 
seven I am ready for my Pandit, with whom I read Sanscrit: at eight com 
a Persian and Arab alternately with whom I read till nine except on Saturday 
when I give instructions to my Mogul secretary on my correspondence with th 
Musulman scholars. At nine come the attornies with afüdavite: I am the 
robed and ready for court, where I ait on the bench, one day with anothe 
five hours. At three I drees and dine ; and, till near sunset, am at the servic 
of my friends, who chuse to dine with me. When the sun is sunk in the Gangee 
we drive to thé gardens either in our post-chaise, or Anna’s phaeton drawn b: 
a pair of beautiful Nepal horses. After teatime we read; and never sit up 
if we can avoid it, after ten. But, for four months in the year I must sit thre 
evenings in the week as a justice of peace. In the vacation, when we &re & 
our villa in summer, and at our cottage in autumn, I rise when I happen t 
wake, and, after bathing and coffee, read Sansortt only, till about eleven, wher 
I read English or Italian to A.M. for an hour (and on Sundays, books o 
Theology), after which I finish the rest of my day’s task till dinner-time. A: 
sunset I walk two or three miles, while she is carried by four men in a chair 
called a Tanjan, pronounced Tonjong, and used in the Eastern Peninsula, from 
which she brought it. On our return, we pass our evenings as we generally 
do in term-time. You will judge, therefore, whether I wish to change this 
calm course of life for the house of commons, from which I should return three 
or four nights in seven with despair and the head-ache.” (The same, 25tl 
August, 1787.) | 

On Hinduism. "lam no Hindu; but I hold the doctrine of the Hindu 
concerning a future state to be incomparably more rational, more pious, anc 
E Only tho shorter, revised version of those linos has otherwise beon preserved, as given by 

Jones in his Tenth Aamyersary Discourss to the Asiatic Bocety of Bengal (delivered 28th February 
1793), and quoted again by Teignmouth, Memoirs, vol. u, p. 304. The onginsl s by Bad 
(quoting from Firdausi), Büstitx, ch. il, (p. 82 of the Teheran, 1316, edrtion). : 
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more likely to deter men from vice, than the horrid opinions inculeated by 
Ohristians on punishments without end.” (The same, 4th September, 1787.) 

On Public Schools. “I come to your second letter, and rejoice that you 
shave sent your eldest son to a publick school ; for, though a publick education, 
like all other human institutions has its avila yet it is the only mode of 
education fit for an Englishman.” (Gardens near Calcutta, "oun February, 
1791.) 

The Law-Giver. PE od die Ghee Ond dd de sdb SR 
it, with great fluency, and am engaged in superintending a Digest of Indian 
Lew for the benefit of the twenty-four millions of black British subjects in these 
provinces : the work is difficult and delicate in the highest degree and engages 
all my leisure every morning between my breakfast and the sitting of the 
court; the natives are charmed with the work, and the idea of making their 
slavery lighter by giving them their own laws, is more flattering to me than the 
. thanks of the company and the approbation of the king which have been 
transmitted to me.” (The same.) : 

The Pandit., “ I have lately made a visit to my favourite Pandit, of whose. 
patriarchal family I will give you a short account. He iB eighty-nine years 
old, à prodigy of learning, virtue, memory, and health: his family, who were 
all introduced to me, now consists of two sons, ten daughters, twenty grandsons 
and fourteen great grandsons, all fine boys, the eldest of whom is married and 
his wife is in a fair way of producing a descendant from the old man in the fourth 
degree. The government, on my recommendation, have given the venerable 
sage a pension of 300 rupees a month; and, I believe, no pension was ever 
better bestowed.” (Bandell, 25th September, 1798.) 2 

1 Teignmouth, Memosrs, vol. ii, p. 262, rejecta a story current about tho last moments of 
Bir William Jones, that “ immediately before his dissolntion, he retired to his closet, and expired 
in the act of adoration to his Creator”, adding that he does not know what was the authority 
for this aneodote. At page 274 of Lady E. Butler's Diary (preserved among the Hamesood 


Papera) is found's letter from Miss Shipley, sister of Lady Jones, dated 26th January, 1795, which. ' 


surely provides the solution of this problem. “ Sir W. J. was perfectly sensibie of his danger in the 
last fortnight of his life," she writes, “ and quite oonvinoed that all medical aid' was vain. He 
had. however, all that Calcutta afforded. He suffered extremo pain without a murmur. The 
morning of his death he was taken up and carried Into his dressing room. There some of his 
most intimate acquaintances visited him, but after a shart time he begged to be left quite alone, 
saying— I must not now be disturbed, a few minutes will probably convey me into the presence 
of the Almighty. They left him, but remained watohing:in the next room for near half an 
hour, when, upon hearing & nojse, they ventured in &nd found him quite dead on the floor. 
Thus account we have from a gentleman who was present." 
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Sir William Jones and English Literature - 
By V. pa Sona PINTO 

HE Cambridge History of English Literature dismisses Sir William Jone 

in one short paragraph at the end of the chapter by the late Professor 
Saintsbury on “ The Leeser Poeta of the Eighteenth Century”. Here he is 
described as ' more of an orientalist and a jurist than a poet", and brief 
commendation is given to his Ode in Imation of Alcaeus and his Epigram from 
the Persian. There is no mention either of his other English works or his 
influence on English poetry. None of the shorter histories of English literature, 
as far as I know, alludes to him at all, although they all devote a good deal 
of space to the so-called “ Precursors of Romanticism” in the eighteenth 
century. Professor R. M. Hewitt in his valuable essay, Harmonious Jones, 
the best appreciation of Sir William Jones as an English writer which has 


. hitherto appeared, hás pointed out that “ recent histories of literature, though 


they still find room for James Macpherson, omit even the name of Sir William 
Jones, whose influence on poetry and on publio opinion and general culture has ` 
been both more extensive and more permanent ”. 

Jones certainly deserves a place in the history of English literature, both 
for his-own poetry and criticism, and for his influence on such great authors 
as Gibbon, Byron, Shelley, and Tennyson, as well as on general culture and 
literary taste for at least half a century. His English poems and essays in 
criticism are not voluminous, and occupy only a small part of the great edition 
of his works in six quarto volumes (London, 1799). His poetry consists of the 
contenta of a little volume published in 1772 entitled Poems consisting chiefly 
of Translations from the Asatic Languages, a few poems unconnected with 
Oriental studies written about 1780-1783, when he was contemplating a political 
career in England, his nme Hymns on Hindu mythology, fragmenta of a 
projected epic and a tragedy, and some other short pieces, original and trans- 
lated. After appearing in the collected edition of 1799 most of these were 
reprinted with the plan for an epic poem called Briain Discovered and two : 
critical essays in two volumes published in 1810, sixteen years after Jones’s 
death; this collection was reprinted in a single volume in 1816 and again in 
1818, and its contents were also included, with a life of Jones, in Chalmera’s 
great collection of The English Poets (1810).2 As none of these works (except 
for an occasional short poem in an anthology) has been reprinted since 1818, 
and, a8 all editions of Jones’s writings are now comparatively rare books, a 
short description of them may be considered appropriate to this casay. 

1 Hesays and Sindies by Members of the English Association, vol. xxvili, p. 43. 

* The popularity of Jonee's writings in the first decades of the nineteenth oentury is attested 
by the fact that borides these four editions of his poems & second edition of his oallected works in 
1$ volumes appeared in 1807. 
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The volume of 1772 is not very accurately described on ita title-page. 
The only poem in it which is a direct translation from an Asiatio original is & 
version of a Turkish ode of Mesihi.! There are some smooth, competent copies 
of heroic couplets, three of which, including the very graceful Indian tale called 
The Palace of Fortune, are on Eastern themes, & versification of an allegory 
from The Guardian, and Casssa, a free paraphrase or imitation of Vida's Latin | 
poem, The Game of Chess. There are also a translation'of a canzone of Petrarch 
and an “elegy” which is'& oento of translations from his sonnets, both 
apparently designed to show the similarity of Oriental to Italian poetry ; but, 
the most attractive and interesting poem in the book is the once famous lyric 
called A Persian Song of Hafiz which had already appeared in Jones’s celebrated 
Persian Grammar (1771). The two opening stanzas may be quoted as examples 
of Jones’s early veraification at ita best : 


Sweet maid, if thou would’st charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck enfold : 

That rosy cheek, thet lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 

Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


Boy | let yon ruby liquid flow 

And bid my pensive heart be glad 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say :— 
Tell them their Eden canhot show 

A stream so clear as Roonsbad, 

A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 


This is by no means a close translation of the ghasel of Hafiz on which it is 
founded. Jones has taken various liberties with his original, including a change 
of sex of the beloved and the expansion of the Persian stanza of four short 
(or two long) lines to six English octosyllabics with an entirely different rhythm 
and arrangement of rhymes from those of Hafiz's poem. He has, however, 
produced an English lyric with a very pleasing and unusual movement, con- - 
veying & sense of exotic charm and mystery largely by means of the adroit use 
of Oriental proper names. This poem enjoyed a long popularity, and may, 
perhaps, be classed with Beckford’s Vathek as one of the chief sources of that 
dream-world of Oriental pleasure which haunted the imagmation of so many 
English poeta of the early nineteenth century. . Byron quotes it quite casually 
in one of his early letters (7th September, 1811, Letters and Journals, ed. 
Prothero, ii, 27), and he imitated very effectively in one of the best of his own 
lyrics : i 
Remind me not, remind me not, 
Of those belov'd, those vanish'd hours, : 
1 Jones's version of this poem in graceful heroic ooupleta may be compared with the later 
{  tramalation by E. J. W. Gibb, where an attempt is made to reproduce the metre of the Turkish _ 
original. 
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When all my soul was given to thee; 
Hours that may never be forgot, 

Till time unnerves our vital powers, 
And thou and I shall cease to be. 


The significance of the volume of 1772 lies less in its achievement than in 
ita intention. It is one of the starting pointe for lines of advance in English 
poetry which were to continue for at least half a century. . 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century many English writers thought 
the classical mythology and its associated themes, which had inspired English 
poete since the Renaissance, were now worn threadbare, and the need was felt 
for new types of imagery and subject matter. The works of Gray and Collins 
were the models which were admired and imitated, largely because they seemed 
to point to new regions of imaginative experience. Even such a conservative 
critic as Dr. Johnson, who disliked Gray’s Odes and could only bestow a qualified 
approval on the experiments of his friend Collins, saw clearly that little more 
could be done with the Olympian gods and the Arcadian shepherds, and he was 
probably voicing the opinion of many of his contemporaries when he wrote that 
* the attention naturally retires from a new tale of Venus, Diana, and Minerva ”’, 
and boldly denounced the traditional images of the pastoral as “ easy, vulgar, 
and therefore disgusting ". One way of escape from the blind alley was the way 
of naturalism, the rediscovery of the poetry of landscape and village life, “the 
short and simple annals of the poor,” leading to Crabbe's tales and the Words- 
worth of “ The Ruined Cottage " and “ The Old Cumberland Beggar ". Another 
was the exploration of new types of legend and mythology derived. from non- 
classical sources. This exploration was really part of a great European movement 
of thought in the eighteenth century which emancipated the Western nations 
from the belief that the only sources of light and learning were to be found in 
Graeco-Roman civilization. In the seventeen-seventies medievalism was in 
the air in English literary circles, the medievalism of the Wartons, Bishop 
Percy, and Chatterton, and so were Norse mythology, Welsh bards, and Oriental 
studies. In 1772 William Jones, a young Oxford graduate of twenty-five, with 
remarkable gifts as a linguist, had mastered Persian, Arabic, and Turkish. 
In the first of the two critical essaya appended to the volume of 1772 he makes 
an impassioned plea for the study of Oriental poetry and Oriental languages : 
“ I cannot but think," he writes, “ that our European poetry has subsisted too 
long on the perpetual repetition of the same images and incessant allusions 
to the same fables : and it has been my endeavour for several years to inculcate 
this truth, ‘ that if the principal writings of the Asiatita, which are reposited 
in our public libraries, were printed with the usual advantages of notes and 
illustrations, and if the languages of the Eastern nations were studied in our 
places of education, where every branch of useful knowledge is taught to pér- 
fection, a, new and ample field would open for speculation; we should be 
furnished with a new set of images and similitudes and a number of exoellen 
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models would be brought to light, which future scholars might explain, and 
future poets imitate." There is little doubt that the ambition of Jones in his 
youth was to combine in his own person the rôles indicated by the conclusion of 
this passage. He intended to become not only a great Oriental scholar, but a 
creative artist who would infuse new life into English poetry, by farniahing it 
with “a new set of images and similitudes ". At the age of twenty-three he 
sketched a design for an epic poem, a prose summary of which with some speci- 
mens of verse was first published as an appendix to Lord Teignmouth’s life of 
Jones in 1804 and was reprinted in the Poems of 1810, 1816, and 1818. “ Britain 
Discovered,” as this poem was to have been called, was planned as an epic in 
twelve books of heroic couplets with “machinery” consisting partly of 
“ attendant spirits or guardian angels " and partly of the fallen angels who were 
supposed to be identical with the gods of Phosnicia and Greece. Jones calls 
the work “ a national epic poem like those of Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and Camoens, 
designed to celebrate the honours of his country and to display in a striking 
light the mpst important principals of politics and morality ". It is perhaps the 
last attempt to embody that dream of the men of the Renaissance, the new 
Iliad or Aeneid reborn in a modern vernacular tongue, the “ national epic” 
whioh was to teach both patriotism and morality. Although this grandiose plan 
had to be set aside, Jones never forgot it. Seventeen years later, when he was 
& distinguished judge in Indis, he took up the sketoh again and revised it. The 
later version was printed in the 1810 edition of his poems and it is interesting 
to compare it with the plan of 1772. The “ machinery "' has undergone a radical 
revision. It now includes Indra and other deities of the Hindu pantheon, who 
oppose the designs of the hero and are finally defeated. Jones’s views concerning 
epic metre have also changed. In 1770 he had defended the couplet as the 
appropriate metre. In 1787, when he was at work on the second plan, he wrote : 
“ One thing I am inflexible on. I have maturely considered the point, and am 
resolved to write in blank verse.” 

The second critical essay which appeared in the volume of 1772, entitled 
“On the Arta commonly called imitative” is a good example of the freshness 
and originality of Jones’s outlook on ssthetic questions. Here he boldly attacks 
the Platonic and Aristotelian definition of the Arts aa “ imitative ", which had 
been an article of the orthodox mesthetic creed since the Renaissance. The 
term ''imitetion " had two meanings in the older criticism. It could refer to 
either imitation of “ nature ” or to “ imitation ” of the works of the ancients. 
Pope, following all the traditional authorities, had recommended both kinds of 
“imitation ” in his Essay on Crisotem and had indeed declared that they 
were identical because '' Nature and Homer... were the same". Young in 
his conjectures on Original Compostiton (1763) had made a devastating attack 
on imitation of the ancients, contending that “ the less we copy the renowned 
ancients, we shall resemble them the more” ; but the young William Jones was 
the first English writer to challenge the time-honoured doctrine that art ought 
to “ imitate Nature ". “ It must be clear,” he writes, “ to anyone w 
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what passes in his own mind, that he is affected by the finest poems, pieces of 
musio, and pictures on & principle which, whatever it may be, is entirely distinct 
from imitation.” This principle in which Jones finds the origin of poetry and 
the other arts is “ a strong and animated expression of the human passions, 
of joy and grief, love and hate, admiration and anger, sometimes pure and 
unmixed, sometimes modified and combined ". It is surprising that this con- 
tribution to sethetio theory has not been noticed by modern writers on the 
subject. It anticipates (and probably influenced) the views of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Shelley, and it foreshadows the teaching of Benedetto Croce. 
During the years immediately preceding his departure for India in April, 
1783, Jones was a young barrister with political ambitions, one of the chief 
hopes of the extreme left wing of the Whig party, & champion of the American 
colonists, and an early opponent of negro slavery. It was at this time that, under 
the name of Julius Melesigonus, he wrote his fine Latin Alcaic Ode to Isberty, 
partly adapted from Collins, with its daring and sympathetic reference to the 
young American Republic, and the prose Dialogue between a Farmer and a 
Country Gentleman on the Prinoxples of Government, in which democratic principles 
are upheld and the American war is vigorously denounoed. Two powerful 
English poems which he wrote at this time were long celebrated in English 
radical and demooratic circles. They may be desoribed as a sort of bridge or 
transition from the rather frothy praises of “ liberty ” in the works of the old 
Whig poeta, Thomson, Collins, and Akenside to the heroic note of Wordsworth’s 
Toussaint de L’ Ouverture and Byron’s Bonnivard. One of these political poems 
of Jones is a free adaptation of the famous scholium of Callistratus on the 
tyrannicides Harmodius and Aristogiton, which Lowth had quoted and praised 
in his Prelections on Hebrew Poetry (1753). Jones’s poem has a movement and 
.general effect rather like those of Cowper’s Boadscea. 
Verdant myrtle's branohy pride 
Shall my biting falchion wreathe : 
Soon shall grace each manly side 
Tubes that speak, and pointe that breathe. 
Thus, Harmodius! shone thy blade; 
Thus, Artstogiton/ thine : 
Whose, when Britain sighs for aid, 
Whose shall now delay to shine 1 
Boadicea appeared in Cowper’s Poems of 1782. It is probable that Jones was 
impressed by the bard’s prophecy : 
Rome shall perish, write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin and in gilt. 
Then the progeny that springs 
From the foresta of our land, 
Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 
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The Ode in Imitation of Alcaeus (dated 31st March, 1781), suggested by a fine 
fragment of that poet quoted by Aristides, is a mach more considerable per- 
formance, and deserves to be quoted in full : 


What constitutes a State ? 

Not high-rais’d battlement or labor’d mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown’d ; 
' Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starr’d and gpangled courte, 

Where low-brow'd baseness wafte perfumes to pride. 

NO :— Men high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
- Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowingly dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
These constitute a State, 

` And sovereign law, that State’s collected will 

O’er thrones and globes elate 

Bits Empress, crowning good, repressing ill: 
Smit by her sacred frown 

The fiend, Discretion, like a vapour sinks, 
And e’en the all-dazzling Crown 

Hides his faint rays and at her bidding shrinks. 
Such was this heaven-lov'd isle, 

Than Lesbos fairer and the Cretan shore | 
No more shall freedom smile 1 

Shall Britons languish, and be then no more! 
Since all must life resign, 

Those sweet rewards, which decorate the brave, 
"Tis folly to decline, 

And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 


Profesor Hewitt has justly compared these lines with Marvell’s Horatan Ode. 
They deserve a permanent place in the standard English anthologies. Few 
other English political poems have such a dignity and solidity. The peculiar 
and very effective metrical form was probably derived from Mark Akenside, 
who used it with a different arrangement of rhymes in his Ode to the Honourable 
Charles Townshend (1750). 


How oft shall I survey: 
This humble roof, the lawn, the greenwood shade, 
The vale with sheaves o’erspread, 
The glassy brook, the flocks which around thee stray ? 


Mrs. Hemans imitated the stanza of J one’s Ode in one of her best poems, and 
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Emily Bronte (who probably took it from Mrs. Hemans) gave it immortality 
in her Last Lanes. 

Two poems in a lighter vein belong to tiis period immediately preceding 
Jones’s departure for India. One is an epithalamium for the marriage of his 
patron Viscount Althorp, son of the great Whig magnate, Earl Spencer, to 
Miss Lavinia Bingham; this is & rather rhetorical performance, the quality 
of which is somewhat impaired for the modern reader by the use of such proper 
names as Wimbledon, Molesworth, and Duncannon. The otheris a charming 
song “ written for a Fête Champétre in Wales”, the only survivor of many 
which Jones apparently wrote to be set to popular contemporary tunes. These 
musical lines with their flowing rhythm suggest a link between Prior and Gray 
on the one hand and Tom Moore on the other, and make the reader regret that 
more of Jones’s work in this vein has not survived :— 


Fair Tivy, how sweet are thy wavea gently flowing, 
Thy wild oaken woods, and green eglantine bowers 
Thy banks with the blush rose and amaranth glowing, 
While friendship and mirth claim those labourless hours 
Yet weak is our vaunt when something we want, 
More sweet than the pleasure which prospects can give. 
Come smile, damsels of Cardigan, 
Love alone can make it blissful to live.! 


Jones’s most impressive and considerable achievement in poetry is to be 
found in the nine Hymns on Hindu mythology. They were written when he 
was in India and were among the fruits of his studies in the literature and 
religion of the Hindus. Six of them were published in a volume called The 
Asiatic Miscellany, which appeared in 1785. Three more were written later, and 
the whole nine with their prose prefaces were printed in the editions of 1810, 
1816, and 1818. They are not translations, but contain matter derived from 
various Indian sources as well as from the Bible, Milton, Pope, and Gray. These 
poems are true Odes, each with its own majestic evolution of thought and 
structure at once ample and intricate, probably the most successful examples 
of their kind in English between Gray and Wordsworth. Sanakrit literature 
provided magnificent material for the Ode in its combination of profound 
philosophic thought with a rich store of sensuous nature-myths. Jones uses 
this material with great skill and imaginative power, and the result is often 
poetry of a high order, as in the following stanza from the noble Hymn to 
Narayena (which is none the worse for the lines which recall Pope's Essay on 
Man): l 

Omniscient Spirit whose all-ruling power 
Bids from each sense bright emanations beam ; 
Glows in the rambow, sparkles in the stream, 
Smiles in the bud and glistens in the flower 
That crowns each vernal bow’r; 


1 The time us Carrickfergus, of. Bir W. Scott's Health to Lord Melville, written for the same tune. 
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Sighs in the gale, and, warbles in the throat 
Of every bird that hails the bloomy Spring, 
Or tells his love in many a liquid note, 
While envious artista touch the rival string, 
Till rocks and foreste ring; 
Breathes in rich fragrance from the sandal grove, 
Or where the precious musk-deer playful rove; i 
In dulcet juice from clustering fruit distils, . 
And burns salubrious in the tasteful clove, 
Soft banks and verdurous rills ; 
In air, in floods, in caverns, woods and plains 
Thy will inspirits all, thy sovereign Maya reigns. 
Tt must be admitted that Jones’s bold attempt to naturalize Hindu mythology 
in English poetry failed. The legends are too intricate and remote to appeal to 
the average Western reader, and the numerous exotic proper names must have 
been a stumbling block to the uninitiated. 

To give even a cursory survey of the influence of Sir William Jones on 
English literature would require a separate study at least as long as the present 
essay. Attention, however, may be drawn to a few aspects of that influence 
which have not hitherto received the recognition which they deserve. Byron’s 
debt has already been mentioned. Gibbon derived much of his knowledge of 
Oriental matters from Jones’s writings, and he acknowledges his debt hand- 
soniely in several of his monumental footnótes. Southey drew on Jones 
extensively for the “ machinery ” of his Curse of Kehama, and Tennyson, who 
had quoted Jones in several of the notes to his early verses in Poems by Twe 
Brothers (1827), acknowledged that Locksley Hall was based largely on Jones’s 
version of the Moallakdt.1 The poet who owned most to Jones was, however, 
certainly Shelley. Dr. Peck thinks it probable that Dr. Lind introduced Shelley 
to Sir William Jones’s poems when he was at Eton,* and Jones’s works must 
have been among the "relations of travellers in the East" which, according. 
to Hogg, Shelley read at Oxford. A reference to “ the Indian Camdeo " in & 
letter to T. J. Hogg, dated 21st June, 1811, is clearly an allusion to Jones’s 
first Hymn. As Dryden said of Ben Jonson and the Ancients, Shelley can be 
tracked everywhere in Jonee's snow. To mention only a few examples, Queen 
Mab, as Dr. E. Koeppel has demonstrated, contains many reminiscences of 
Jones’s Palace of Fortune, the “ Champak " odours of the Indian Serenade 
are derived from the Hymn to Indra,‘ the “ planet-created shape ” of Love with 
* the lightning braided pinions” of Prometheus Unbound is much more like 
Jones's “ star-y-crowned ” Camdeo with “ locks in braids ethereal streaming ” 
than any classical deity ; and Professor Hewitt has shown that The Hymn to 

1 Tennyson, a Memoir, by Hallam Tennyson, i, 195. 
1 W. Peck, Shelley, has Life and Work (1927), i, 25, 76. 
* E. Koeppel, “ Shelley's Queen Mab and Sir Wilham Jones's Palace of Fortune," Emgitschs 


Studien, xxxii, 43-52. 
4 Shelley may also have read Jones's Botanical Observations on Indian Plante, where the 
“ strong aromatick soent ” of the “ gold-coloured champeo " js mentioned (Works, ii, 94). 
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Narayena was the source both of the metrical form and of much of the thought 
of the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. Finally, there can be little doubt that 
Shelley's transition from the atheistic materialism of his early writings to the 
mystical pantheism of his mature works was largely due to hia study of Sir 
William Jones’s writings. The philosophy of Adonass has decidedly more in 
common with that of the fragments of the Vedas tranalated by Jones than with 
the thought either of Plato or the Neoplatonists. 

Sir William Jones deserves to be recognized as an English poet in his own 
right ; he was also a scholar, who, like Sir James Frazer in our time, had the 
power of kindling the imaginations of some of the most significant writers of 
his age. 


fa 4 


- The Student of Arabic 
"By A. 8. TRITTON 
E intends going to India as a merchant but, previous to his embarkation, 
wishes to give some time to the study of foreign languages, European 
and Asiatic, and particularly the Persian.” These words are taken from a 
letter of introduction which Jonea wrote to be presented to Schultens ; even a 
professor must regard a language as something to be used, not merely an object 
of study. Jones had begun to learn Arabic at Harrow, and at Oxford a friend 
encouraged him to continue this study. He met in London a native of Aleppo 
and persuaded him to go to Oxford, hoping that other Oxford men would be 
glad to make use of his servicea and help to pay his salary, but in this he was 
disappointed. The Syrian was no acholar, so Jones made him translate Galland’s 
version of the Arabian Nights into the vernacular, and then he turned this 
version into literary Arabio with the help of the grammars of Erpenius and 
Golius. What Jones accomplished in Arabio would have been a respectable 
performance for any ordinary man; when added to what he did in other 
languages it is marvellous. He worked under difficulties; he had his living 
to earn, the amount of Arabic literature in print was small—a poet might be 
represented by one poem only—some manuscripts were badly written, if we. 
may judge from the facsimile of the Bughyat, yot on this narrow base he raised 
the edifice of a sound knowledge of the Janguage and an appreciation of ita 
qualities. As the later historians, Bar Hebreus and El-Makin, were the first 
to be known in Europe, so a late work on literature, the Shekerdan (Sukkardan . 
al-sulian al-malik al-Nagir by Shihab al-Din ibn Abi Hajala, written-in 1856) is 
prominent 1n his pages. 
The edition of the Mu‘allagat in Roman script is a curiosity:; two samples 
of his transcription must suffice :— 
alêfno = alfimu; li&fni = lifayni 
tekülo wakad mála Álgabefto biná ma&án 
Akarta baéirei ya Ámri al kafsi fanzeli 
taqu:iln.wagod mala Iyabi:tu bina: maSan 
Tagprta basiri: yamra?alqpisi fanzili 
There are real mistakes, as asyan for asan (Imruulqais, 3/5). A system 
ig here, but it is sadly imperfect ; 4 stands for a, Va, af, a, and an (nunation). 
Tt seems that every consonant is transcribed as such, regardless of its function 
in the original; thus the glottal stop ia represented by y, by w, or not at all, 
alif maggura appears as -ai, no notice is taken of oraais, and the feminine -t in 
nouns appears as -h, though nunation follows. There are errors in translation. 
In Imruulgais :— f 
Jones 
helping one another to (10/12) throwing at one another 
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rend at once the mantle of my heart pull my clothes away from thine 
(18/20) 


, art thou so haughty (19/21) has it deceived you 
gave me her lovely hand (25/27) an oath by God 
In ‘Antara :— 


the anguish of my passion having ^ um das Verlangen des Verwailenden 
delayed the accomplishment of zu befriedigen (Noldeke) 
my bold enterprise (3) 
In al-Harith :— 
but oh the scorching heat, and the how far off was (the possibility of) 
calamities of war, prevent me warming yourself 
from approaching her (8) i 
The beduin’s “ vernal mangion ” is pure 18th century. It would be an insult 
to the Latin to translate the summary verdict on the Mwallagat ; ‘one wonders 
how he remembered all the adjectives. ; 
Imruulqsis; poema molle est laetum aplendidum elegans varium venustum. 
Tarafa ; audax incitatum exultans quadam tamen hilaritate perspersum. |, 
Zuhair; acutum severum castum ; praeceptis moralibus ac sententiis pun 
gravissimis. 
Labid; leve amatorium nitidum delicatum et sccundao Virgilii eologae non 
dissimile, 
‘Antara ; carmen. elatum est minax vibrans magnificum cum quadam etiam 
desoriptionum atque imaginum pulchritudine. 
“Amr; vehemens excelsum et gloriosum. 
Al-Harith ; plenissimum sapientiae acuminis dignitatis; 


The study of poetry in the Commentaries is rather superficial. The scheme 
of the gastda is described, amatory prelude, description of the ċamel, the night 
journey, and finally the essential business of the poem ; there is some account 
of conventional metaphors such as pearls, hailstonee, and camomile flowers 
for teeth, but there is no close analysis of poetic style in general, let alone the 
individuality of any one poet. The equipment needed by a reader of Oriental 
literature is specified, and the remarks apply to all literature. “No one can 
be a fit reader of Asiatic poetry unless he knows accurately the natural history 
of all Asia, the customs of those nations, is acquainted with their religious 
practices and beliefs, has in mind the history of the several countries and 
understand the conventions of the poete." The metaphors of the Arabs are 
sometimes harsh or violent and sometimes insipid. A list of early poeta, Dhu 
"]-Rumma, Nabigha, Muhalhil, Mutalammis, and Farazdaq (in this order), sug- 
gests that Jonea’s knowledge of literary history was sketchy. Much is written 
in superlatives; it is hoped that Firdawst, Imruulqais, and Abu ’l-‘Ala may 
become as familiar as Homer, Anacreon, and Pindar. The first poem in Sagt 
al-Zand, the panegyric on Said al-Dawla, is the most beautiful and animated 
of the kindin Arabic; indeed the works of this poet resemble the odes of Pindar. 
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The early Traité de la Poésie Orientale is fulsome. Arabic poetry is good 
because so much combined to make it so; the beauty and fertility of the land 
helped. The language is expressive, strong, and resounding ; poets were not 
restricted to any one dialect but could choose words from all, and so had rhymes 
in plenty. This ease of versification combined with a warm climate produced 
young poeta ; Tarafa composed poetry at the age of seven, and ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Hisham when & child. It was in high favour with all; it was “lawful 
magic". It was easy for poetry to be awe-inspiring, for “ terror” was near 
at hand in dark forests, horrible precipices, scarped rocks, and horrid solitudes. 
(Jones must have been reading the Castle of Otranto or some similar novel.) 
Similes are usually beautiful and striking; this opinion was revised later. 
There is no true heroic poetry in Arabic. The tribes divided their time between 
warlike raids and the pleasant occupations of the pastoral life. Elegies were 
written with all the majesty possible to poetry. The only remarkable satires 
are those of Jarir (presumably Mutalammis is intended) and those in the fifth 
chapter of the Hamasa. After some of the opinions expressed above it is 
almost a surprise to find Jones saying that certain verses said to come from 
ruins in Hadhramaut are by him indistinguishable from the dialect of Quraish. 

Metre is treated at length in the Commentaries, and one can hardly blame 
a Classical scholar for reducing the Arabic unite to classical feet. What is said 
about the various metres is correct, but one avonders how far Jones had 
assimilated the matter. One verse is assigned to kamal when it is a variety of 
rejez; some verse which he composed does not scan, and the transcription 
asyan in the Mu'allaqa of Imruulqais (3/5) destroys the metre. 

Some quotations may be allowed to show the ideas about Arabia prevailing 
at that time. ‘ Arabians who dwell in the plains and woods,” “yet the 
Arabians only keep up a show of allegiance to the Sultan, and act, on every 
important occasion, in open defiance of his power, relying on the swiftness of 
their horses, and the vast extent of their forests, in which an invading army 
must soon perish.” Other passages suggest a belief in the noble savage. “If 
«we allow the natural objects, with which the Arabs are perpetually conversant, 
to be sublime and beautiful ” and, “ if the foregoing arguments have any weight, 
we must conclude that the Arabians, being perpetually conversant with the 
most beautiful objects, spending a calm and agreeable life in'a fine climate, 
being extremely addicted to the softer passions, and having the advantage ofa 
language singularly adapted to poetry, must be naturally excellent poeta, 
provided that their manners and customs be favourable to the cultivation of 
that art.” 

The sources for the history of the Arabs are "their language, letters, 
religion, their ancient monuments and the certain remains of their art". 
Nuwairi and Mas‘idi give liste of kings and genealogies of poeta, but the manu- 
scripts are inexact. The idea that-the Kaaba was originally a dwelling is to 
be rejected. An early establishment of the Arabs in Africa seems to be proved 
by the nature of the Ethiopic language. 
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Here is an example of an excursion into compatative philology. The 
Hebrew DYN wizard is explained by an Arabic metaphor as “chief”. The 
root yrtm means "nose", and various words with that sense also mean 
"chief". Nowadays the Hebrew is derived from a Sumerian word “ liver 
diviner ". 

In 1782 Jones published a translation of & rhymed summary of the law of 
inheritance according to the BhàfiT school, the Bughyat al-bahith ‘an jumal 
al-mawartth. It cannot be called a good piece of work. There are some 
" howlers ": the common phrase “ four days before the end of the month ” 
is rendered “ one of the last four nights ", and wig is translated “ collateral 
relation ", whereas it denotes the relation between a freed man and his former 
owner. Ten years later he admits mistakes in the earlier book, mistranslations 
of technical terms which he could not find in any diotionary. Continuing his 
studies on the law of inheritance, he published in 1792 al-Fara’id al-sirājiyya by 
Abi Tahir ibn ‘Abd al-Rashid al-Sajawandi, a work of the Hanafi school, with 
translation and commentary. There are one or two odd remarks in the preface, 
that the law contained in the Bughyat was binding on theShi‘a. Otherwise this 
is the work of the finished scholar who is master of hia subject. In the collected 
edition of the works published in 1799 the text is printed in beautiful type—in 
the earlier books any text had been engraved after manuscripts; indeed, one 
sometimes wonders how anyone read them. There are many misprints, but 
in this edition they cannot be laid to Jones’s account. Muslims attach much 
importance to this-branch of the law, and the prophet himself ia made to teatify 
to ita value. It is not surprising that Jones should have been drawn to it; 
it was the lawyer rather than the scholar who made a book which was directly 
useful in the courte. The statement in the preface that escheats were not the 
property of the ruler but went to a fund for the relief of the poor, shows that 
he had not learnt to distinguish between law and practice. 

The exposition of the law is clear, the classes of heirs being sharply dis- 
tinguished : 1, those to whom shares were allotted by the Koran; 2, those who 
inherit because related in the male line (some come under both these heads) ; 
and 3, those who are related in the female line only. It is noted that, when 
children inherit through their mother, brothers and sisters havo equal shares, 
contrary to the Qoran, which gives a son double the share of a daughter. 
In the earlier work there are many mistakes in detail; yet Jones succeeded 
in feeling the spirit of Arabic literature, and there ia little to set right in hia 
general ideas. 





Orient Pearls at Random Strung 
By A. J. ARBERRY 


T is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that of the various important con- 
tributions made by Sir William Jones to the initiation and development 
of Persian studies in Europe, none was more felicitous, or more far-reaching 
in ite consequences, than his early labours with the lyrica of Hafiz; and of 
these labours, none bore sweeter fruit than his making of the immortal “Shirazi 
Turk ” into A Persian Song. 
Sweet maid, if thou would’st charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck infold ; 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


And so on for nine stanzas: the poem has been quoted twice in recent literature, 
and so we need not give jt in full here.! 

Jones published this famous version in his slender volume of Poems, con- 
sisting chiefly of Translations from the Asiatick languages (London, 1772).3 
The book was generally well received; the Annual Register for 1772, noticing 
the publication ‘ ‘by the very ingenious and learned Mr. Jones, so well known 
for his extraordinary knowledge of the Asiatick languages ", did the author 
the honour of reproducing the Persian Song with three other poems in the 
collection. Horace Walpole, however, writing to his friend William Mason from 
Strawberry Hill on 25th May of that year, reported to him that “ there is a 
Mr. Jones too, who has published imitations of Asiatic poeta: but as Chambers’s 
book was advertised by the title of Ornamental Gardening, instead of Oriental, 
I think Mr. Jones’s is a blunder of Ortental for ornamental, for it is very flowery, 
and not at all Eastern ” 3—an unworthy and rather ill-informed quip, of which 
the writer no doubt repented ; for in later years Walpole was glad to place the 
services of his preas at Strawberry Hill at the disposal of the young scholar 
whose early efforts he had treated so flippantly *; and after Jones’s death we 
find him quoting his learning as proverbial—“ it will require Sir W. Jones's 

1 Essays and Studies by Members of the Enghsh Association, vol. xxviii (1042), pp. 50-1; 
Asiatic Review, vol. xl, No. 142 (April, 1944), pp. 191-2. 

2 [t had appeared in his Grammar of the Porras Language in 1771. 

1 Letters, vill, p. 170. 

4 The Muse Recalled (1781), & poem by Jones 1n celebration of the marriage of Lord Althorp 
to Miss Bingham. “I think Mr. Jones's Ode is uncommonly good for the occasion,” Walpole 
wrote to the Karl of Strafford on 81st August, 1781 (Letters, xii, p. 44); and to the Countess of 
Upper Ossory he commented, on 4th September, “If the ode ıs not perfect, still the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth stanzas have merrt enough to shook Dr. Johnson, and such syoophant old nurses, 
and thas is enough for me." (Letters, xii, p. 44.) 
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gift of tongues to interpret my pothooks.” 1 Walpole’s crabbing of the poem 
was an isolated incident; Byron evidently read and admired the verses, for 
he imitated the novel rhyme-scheme in an early lyric ; and Swinburne perfected 
the stanse.* The editors of the Ozford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse (1926) 
have accorded the poem the signal distinction of including it in their anthology. 

A recent criticism of the Persian Song by Professor R. M. Hewitt affords 
an opportunity for examining Hafiz’ original afresh, and considering how far 
Jones, and his emulators, have succeeded in providing a faithful or reasonably 
worthy interpretation. 


“ As a translation the Song ia open to serious criticism. The rhyme 
system and the stanza are remote from the original, and there is no approach 
to the rhythm. The matter of the poem has been inflated by exactly a 
half.... This poem of Hafiz is more than usually incoherent, and what 
unity it posseases comes from the rhyme which is the same throughout 
and ocours ten times. There are twenty-seven rhymes in the translation, 
none of them being repeated. As for the rhythm (amatores puellarum) 
Jones has fallen baok on the familiar lilt of the octosylabio.” ? 


The commenta here offered on Hafiz will be discussed later in this paper ; 
let us deal first with the faulte found in Jones. 

It is by now generally agreed among translators of Persian (as well as 
Arabic and Turkish) lyrical poetry, that it is a mistake to attempt to reproduce 
in English the monorhyme which is go characteristic a feature of the original. 
Without embarking upon a general discussion of the principles involved in 
this judgment, it will be sufficient to recall that, so far aa Hafiz is concerned, 
the unhappy experiment in rhymed and rhythmical imitation conducted (at 
the cost of how much ingenuity and labour!) by John Payne completely 
ended the argument.‘ Walter Leaf, who was more modest in ambition, but 
only relatively more successful in achievement, provided unwittingly a second 
witness for the prosecution. The best word on this subject belongs to the 
Edwardian poet and critic Richard Le Gallienne, who himself, though un- 
acquainted with the Persian language, nobly essayed to make a substantial 
volume of translations from Hafiz: “So distasteful to English ideas are the 
metrical devices and adornments pleasing in & Persian ear that the attempt to 
reproduce them in English can only result in the most tiresome literary antics, a 
mirthleas buffoonery of verse compared with which Browning at his grotesquest 
is endurable. Rhythms which in Persian, doubtless, make the sweetest 
chiming, fitted with English words, become mere vulgar and ludicrous jingle.” * 


1 In a letter to Miss Mary Berry, dated 16th August, 1786 (Letters, xv, p. 415). 

1 Boo R, M. Hewitt in Essays and Studics by Members of the English Association, vol. xxviii, 
pp. 52-3. 

? Thid., p. 52. 

‘The Poema of Shemsaddin Mohammed Hafis of Shiras (3 vola.), London (Villon Society), 1901. 

* Versions from iiafiz. London, 1898. 

* Odes from the Divan of Has (London, 1905), p. xv. 
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Perhaps it was the dazzling but unparalleled success of Edward FitzGerald in 
imitating the rhyme—though never the rhythm |—of the Persian ruba^ that 
led’ later translators astray into supposing that even more complex rhymes 
could be equally well copied. The truth is, of course, that English is a language 
notoriously poverty-stricken in rhymes, whereas Persian is as conspicuously 
wealthy in themi. This point was well understood as long ago as 1800 by John 
Haddon Hindley: “ The constant recurrence of the same rhyme... is not 
suited to our language, which, as has been often observed by critics, will not 
bear reiterated monotonies. In such cases, then, he [the translator] may 
surely disperse with the minutis of punctilious imitation, provided he strictly 
confine himself to the prominent ideas of his original, where no eccentricities 
oppose him." 1 

Professor Hewitt’s second objection to the Persian Song—that it is half as 
long again as the original—is perhaps more valid, if one subscribes to the 
school of thought which holds, that in translating poetry from one language 
to another the ideal to be aimed at is that the version should come out in 
exactly as many lines as the origmal, and that the closest correspondence 
should be. maintained line by line throughout the translation. This theory 
is by no means as doctrinaire as it sounds; it has been practised by some 
masters of the translator’s craft with conspicuous success; the most recent 
sublime example is Laurence Binyon’s terza rima version of the Divine Comedy. 
But most of those who have put hand to the task of rendering Persian poetry 
into English verse would doubtless agree, that in this case it is vain tq attempt 


. fidelity to any such strict compact ; the most that one can say is, that sometimes 


it is possible, but more often it is not; the strangeness of the Persian tropes 
and figures often demands expansion; the exuberance of the Persian style 
sometimes requires pruning ; that is, if one’s object, in Le Gallienne’s words, 
be “to make the foreign poet & poet of one's own country—not to present 


` him as a half-Anglicized foreigner speaking neither his own language nor our 


own".! The verdict of one who has proved his muy in putting Arabic 
and Persian poetry into English verse is surely relevant: “ While any poem 
can be reproduced ir metre, few Arabio and Persian poems are wholly suitable 
for English verse: we must decide what to translate, and especially what not 
to translate, before considering how it should be done.” Jones set out in 
“his Persian Song to reproduce the whole of Hafiz’ original lyric ; that he should 
have found it necessary to expand his version to half as long again as his model 
need give neither offence nor surprise : not offence, because the art of translation 
from the Persian is not best served by establishing unalterable Median laws; | 
not surprise, because Jones was, after all, living in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and wrote in conformity with the taste of his period, and 


1 Persian Lyrics (London, 1800), pp. 9-10. 
t Op. cit, p. xiv. 
* B. A. Nkholson, Translations of Bastorn Poetry and Prose (Cambridge, 1922), p. viii. 
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that taste undoubtedly preferred an un prolixity to epigrammatio succinct 
ness, 1 

Let us now turn to the original of Hafiz, and examine the oriticism thai 
it is “ more than usually incoherent”, and that “ what unity it possesses comes 
from the rhyme". It will be convenient to have the text of the poem before 
us; fortunately there are few variants, and the editors are in general agreement 
about ite contenta, though differing somewhat as to the order of the linee.* 


lola 531 oso silat 15 E 
lo DUE y Adam ott ot gin JU 

ah Bye o> yo «Sz Gb ey GU or 2 
PU en eS as Wee, ae 


a aa a 
ol ume Ja NR b pL xe 5 4 
b bg Gyo cob de bs yuk gkah 
Guile salices Soy si oom Tale 5 
Mx 5 oT gt, eras boy od Gee 


1 Should translators reflect the fashion of the times in which they live, and are their translation 
any the worse for their doing so? That w another fundamental question, which we canns 
discuss in detail here. Jones certainly agreed with Dryden: “I have endeavoured to mak 
Virgil speak such English as ho would himself have spoken, if he had been born in England enc 
in this present age. ... On the whole matter, I thought fit to steer between the two extremes o 
paraphrase and literal translation ; to keep as near my author as I could, without losing all hı 
graces, the most eminent of which are in the beauty of hus words".  Common-sense an 
experience seem to show that moet, if not all, good translations have in them a strong flavou 
of the age which gaye them birth; and that every generation must make ita own versions o 
the great pools. 

>The text here given is that printed in the edition of MIrxi Muhammad-i QaxvinI an: 
Dr. Qasim Ghani (Tehran, 1820/1941); ib is identically the same ns that given by Musei 
Pezhm&n (Tehran, 1318/1938). Jones, who edited the text in his Gramwwar of the Persun 
Language, has the following variants: Ime 8 is promoted to follow line 4, and is followed by line 5 
line 7 is put before line 6 ;. and the first signa‘ of line 6 is read (with considerable manuscrip 
support) iT SG iub clic qune zo, ca eas whichis a quotation (tadmin) from Sa'di 
aco Muhammed Furigh!’s edition (Tehran, 1318/1939) of the GAasuligüt, p. 298, No. 535. O 

recent Persian editors, Mea'üd Farsdd (Chand mamüsa as matn-i darus-i Hüfig. Cairo, 1042 
: ) transposes lines 4 and 6, and accepts the tadmin from Sa‘dI into his text; whi 
Muhammad Muin (Tehran, 1419/1940) puts line 8 after Ime 5, and follows it with Ime 7, and the: 
hne 6, with the tadmin. As all students of Hiflx know, these variations are very slight in oom 
parison with the general state of the text of the Dieta. Perhaps the greatest service whiol 
could be rendered at the present to Hiflg ortticlam would be the preparation of a vanorun 
edition of the Disi», incorporating all the variants from old and representative manusompta 
I understand from my frend Mas‘id Farzkd that he has already collected much matarial fo 
such an edition; and it is oarnestly to be hoped that he will persevere towards its completion 
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C e — Sy dus lite fi 
pedea 

EE ERE Se x vie 3$ 3$ ease T. 
13k slo neos Meal s opu 


n ee E 
VIDE] OX WL, ayah oe d 


M E 9. 
I; LLL aie dah 3l y ua u$ 


The theory of Hafiz’ incoherency was probably first advanced by Count 
Reviczki, Jones’s Polish friend, in a letter to his young colleague in orientaliam, 
dated London, 7th March, 1768: “ Ghazelam4_j |. 5 non verti Latino carmine 
ob aersuum incohsrentiam.” 1 Jt may be that it was this remark Jones had 
in mind, when he wrote the last verse of his Persian Song. 


Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 

Whose accents flow with artless ease, 

Like orient pearls at random strung : 

Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 

But O | far sweeter, if they please 

The nymph for whom these notes are sung. 


Like orient pearls a£ random strung! An unfortunate, a most regrettable 
translator’s gloss; it has no justification in the original; and it maligns the 
ancient skill of the oriental jeweller, who assuredly knew well that the per- 
fection of the necklace depends upon the artistry with which the pearls are 
subtly graded, so that the double string will exactly match in size and texture. 
And so the damage was done. Hafiz, who was using a most apt and happy 
(and, indeed, most customary) image to describe his own meticulous craftaman- 
ship, was by Jones misrepresented as confessing himself a casual, careless 
jeweller of words. 

The accusation, once made, was never afterwards repelled 1; aad indeed, the 
error was pardonable almost, for, as we shall see, the idea of the Persian lyric 
is very different from that?of the Greek, the Latin, or the modern European ; 
80 that we need not wonder to find so classical a scholar as Walter Leaf—to _ 
quote a characteristic example—renewing the charge in considerable detail. 
“We have learnt from our Greek. masters to geek tho unity of a poem in the 


1 Jones, Collected Works, ii, p. 334. 

2J. H. Hindley came nearest to doing so: “If we attend only to the time, the place, the 
object, the intention, and the imagery of each Gazel, the ideas for the most part appear to flow 
naturally, and without any absurd or harsh transition”. (Op. cit, p. 11.) 
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thought or mood developed in it. Whether sensuous or intellectual, the unity 
is internal and essential. To a Persian poet this is not so; and that is a harc 
lesson which we must learn before we can do full justice to Eastern art. Ir 
the Persian ode we find a succession of ooupleta often startling in their indepen. 
dence, in their giddy transitions from grave to gay, from thought to mood. 
To the Persian each couplet is a whole in itself, a nukta, or “point”, sufficiently 
beautiful if it be adequately expressed, and not of necessity owing anything 
or adding anything to that which comes before or after. It is from the commor 
metre and common rhyme alone that the ode gains a formal unity... The 
lyric poetry of Persia is indeed a reflection of the minds of those who sang it— 
“sensual, mystic, recalling the voluptuous dreams of Hashish, the flashes o; 
intuition wherein the Godhead reveals himself in momenta of blinding vision: 
to the ecstatic drunk with wine, be it of Heaven or of Earth. . To this extreme 
discursiveness of matter the rigid frame of the metre supplies a corrective .. .”” 
Of course, this is all highflown nonsense. To suppose that the Persian 
lyric poet—or any poet, for thet matter—ever wrote in a fine frenzy of 
inspiration, in a sort of drunken fervour to which wine, or even hashish, may 
well have contributed, is to mistake the entire nature of the poetic art, and 
above all the poetic art as practised these thousand years in Persia. How 
salutary is the oorreotive to this absurd misunderstanding supplied by 
E. G. Browne! “It will now be fully apparent how intensely conventional 
and artificial much Persian poetry is. Not only the metres and ordering of 
, the rhymes, but the sequence of subjects, the permissible comparisons, similes, 
and metaphors, the varieties of rhetorical embellishment, and the like, are all 
fixed by a convention dating from the eleventh or twelfth century of our 
era.” * Although these remarks apply with greater force, as their writer 
proceeds to add, to the formal ode (gapida) than to the lyric (gAaeal), and are 
lesa closely applicable in all their implications to Hafiz than to almost any other 
poet, they are far nearar the truth than anything that has been written hy 
the gushing romantics, and provide the only secure base for future operations. 

First it is necessary to formulate Hafiz’ theory of the lyric, so far as it can 
be discovered from his practice. The present paper is too restricted in scope 
and purpose to allow anything remotely approaching a full discussion of this 
vast and intricate theme ; it must suffice to make here a rather bald statement 
of the apparent facta, with the undertaking to supply the minute and Qatailed 
justification on another occasion. 

Hafiz’ technique is fundamentally thematic; by: which is meant, that he 
constructs each lyric upon the basis of a limited number of themes selected 
from a repertory which is itaelf definitely restricted, and to a great extent 

1 W. Leaf, Versions from Hafs, pp. 5-0. Even J. H. Hindley, otherwise remarkable for the 
sanity of his approach to Hkfly’ style, could not resist the temptation to speak of poetic intoxtoa- 
` Hon. " The Translator will only have to allow our Author.. . the Hberty of glancing with 
the frenzied eye of inspiration from earth to heaven, from heaven to oarth, in search of objects 
adapted to the subject of his composition. ...” (Persian Lyrics, p. 12.) 

18. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, H, p. 84. 
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conventional. Having chosen his themes—as a rule not more than two or three 
whole themes, with fragments of others so familiar as to be immediately 
recognis&ble—he then proceeds to work out his pattern. It is supremely 
important to understand how vital and inevitable pattern is to the Persian 
poet: a people which produced craftamen of unsurpassed skill in the arts of 
line and colour might indeed have been expected to throw up men of equal 
parts in the marshalling of verbal images and sounds; and it was natural 
that they should work their materials into forms essentially similar to those 
invented by their fellow-craftemen, the creators of mosaics and miniature . 
paintings. So it is as a mosaic of sounds and symbols that the Hafizian lyric 
is to be appreciated ; and its artistry, including its unity, is to be understood 
as being of the order of artistic unity that is found in the finest mosaic 
pattern. 

Next it is necessary to recall, that in treating each theme—chosen, as we 
have said, from a limited repertory—Hafiz was well informed of how previous 
posta had worked it out, and would be striving to improve on all prior per- 
formances. It was not fortuitous that the theorist Nizami-i ‘Aridi defined 
the perfect poet as one who “in the prime of his life and the season of his 

th commits to memory 20,000 couplets of the Ancients and 10,000 verses 
of the works of the Moderns, holds them constantly before his eyes, and con- 
tinually reads and marks the díwáns of the masters of his art, observing how 
they have acquitted themselves in the strait passes and delicate places of song.” 1 
The anthologiste commonly arranged their selections according to the subject- 
matter of the poems and not by the individual poets themselves (though the 
other method was, of course, also followed often enough) ; there is the familiar 
example of Sharaf al-Din Rami, who, in his Ants al-'ushshág, went so far as to 
classify the verses of his choice by the particular parts of the human body 
described by the poeta, following the still more ambitious instanoe of Diya’ al-Din 
Nakhshabt, who in his Jus'iyat u kulliyät included prose-desariptions as well ; 
and as recently as 1940 the contemporary writer Husain -Makki published an 
anthology called Gulzdr-+ adab in which he assembled quotations from many 
dozens of poets under various thematic headings, such as- “ Laila u Majnün ", 
“Sham” u parvans * Qul u bulbul ", “ Bimar-i "ishq ", “ Dil-i dīvāna ", 
“Rayi mah”, and so forth. 

With these facta in mind, justo EE NG Halo original of Jonee’s 
Persian Song. A complete analysis would require far more space than this 
article is designed to ocoupy, and would necessitate a meticulous examination 
of the complete works of dozens of poets certainly studied by Hafiz in his 
formative period and always kept by him close gt hand: we shall therefore 
restrict ourselves, as an instance of the nature and form of his technique of 


1 Ohahdr Magdla (&. E.G. Browne), pp. 49-50. 

1 The idea behind such an anthology is valuable ; for if the research were ever carried out 
thoroughly and sofentifically, we should no doubt be enabled to trace tho origins and evolution 
of themes in Persian poetry. 
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emulation, to the solitary but in case of Sa'di, whom Hafiz was under- ; 
standably most ambitious to surpass. 

' This poem has one principal theme, one subsidiary theme, and one signature, 
or (to continue the metaphor of the necklace) one “ clasp” theme. All three 
are commonplace and frequently found in the Divan of Hafiz. In the develop- 
ment and interplay of the first and second themes, the poet introduces fragmenta 
of other themes which are generally used, either fully or in part, whenever 
these themes are stated. 

The principal theme is—the fair charmer, beautiful, proud, unapproachable, 
the human, this-worldly reflection of the immortal loveliness of the Divine 
spirit. This theme is stated in Ime 1 ; lines 3, 4, 5 and 6 develop it, introducing 
variations in the form of fragments and reminiscences of other themes from the f 
general stook-in-trade: the tumult of love (line 3), the unworthiness of the 
lover and the self-sufficiency of the beloved (line 4), the story of Yüsuf and 
Zalikhi ‘as a myth of divine and profane love (line 5), and the sweet-bitter 
tongue of the beloved, symbolizing the pleasure and pain of loving (line 6). 
Restriction of space prevents the quoting of parallel passages from Hāfiy’ 
other lyrics ; but all familiar with the Divan will have no difficulty in recognizing 
these themes as favourites of the poot.* 

The subsidiary theme is—wine (And music) are the sole consolation of the 
lover, to compensate his sorrow over the incapacity of his love, and the transitory 
nature of mundane affairs, and to enable him to solve those mysteries of the 
spirit which baffle and defeat the reason. Line 2 introduces the theme; it is 
developed in line 7 (listen to the advice of the old man of experience who knows 
the way by having trodden it) and line 8. This is perhaps the most important 
and characteristic of all the themes used by Hafiz : it expresses’ supremely well 
his theory of the “ intoxicated” lover (who has in his hand the Mirror of 
Alexander, the Cup of Jamshid), and symbolizes his rejection of all formal, 
“sober” life, whether it be the life of the cloistered Sfi, the orthodox 
theologian, or the philosopher. 

The foregoing analysis, brief and inadequate as it is, T the superb 
skill and artistry with which Hafiz treats two typical themes separately and 
in close integration ; it is a fair example of the technique which mforms all 
his poetry, though it should be added that in this poem he is being comparatively 
simple and straightforward. 

These eight lines complete the statement and development of the chosen 
themes, to the evident and not unjustified satisfaction of the poet: it only 
remains therefore to sign the poem. Hafiz has a number of different devices 


1 For Hafiz’ une of tadmin, seo E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, il, pp. 586-9 ; ii, 
pp- 2903-8; and Mirsi Muhammad-i Qaxvfnt in Yadgar, vol.i: No. 5, pp. 67-72; No. 6, pp. 62-71 ; 
No. 8, pp. 60-71; No. 9, pp. 65-78. What we are here attempting to demonstrate is not of 
course fadmin, but a far more extensive phenomenon. 
~ "It would be useful and instructive to compile an index of themes to the Dine of Hilir: 
e E M ra die eon na na senin a a 
passagee, and would also help in the work of textual ariticiam. 
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for appending his signature, and a close study of his final lines brings its reward 
in an increased appreciation of his poetic artistry. The “ clasp ” theme here 
used is a very common one, but its present treatment is scarcely surpassed for 
beauty in the whole Dīoān. The poet looks upon his handiwork and finds it 
very good : it is deserving of praise and reward. l 

No complete understanding and appreciation of this poem is attainable, 
as we have already indicated, until all prior treatments of the themes have been 
examined, and all images and verbal pictures drawn by earlier poets have been 
compared. As a fragment of such a study, we append some relevant illustra- 
tions from Sa‘di’s Ghazaltyat.* 


1. dol Sy 
This phrase is used in No. 578 (p. 323) of Sa‘di’s Ghazaliyāi, line 5 : — 
Sins IF cued 3 cp Sons hue lie OS dls SF cus 5 
22 gua Je 
Compare for this Ghazaliyat, No. 419 (p. 266), line 9 :— 
PM Jk- QM E ceu, | Dep Có ae 
8. penc TEE E 
Poe eee peer osi dos 
The Siodel foe tite liae seras bo Bo No: 19 (p. 11), line 4 :— 


| D E xus 37 Bla aia d» 
A E 5 Ge eas 
pha ff, Ate, ol te 


The idea is a commonplace, but the nearest approach to it in Se'di is perhaps 
Ghazaliyat, No. 278 (p.149), line 10 :— 


his ae os ug FOE Us slob ola Oba y x GL 
b. oy ue 


1 Compare the following parallels to this'elogunt close :— 
I ees 353] ond eA 23 Wl LS fox 6g» 


i se Bead ur 
sgl syst x Lil. 5 ux o» 
toS at o9 gi sso, aum U 


GAS n uU. 3 dus gimus 


(o Aue pl tee GT io 


oF adi AG yy) le os 
palo come akal gan Ft ts 
Sota Codes 
a Se y uh ple ol 
XU 9 Lo Jo e un 
dole y 3 uum quasi 


3 Referenbes are to the edition (Tehran, 1318/1989) of Muhammad “All Furüghi, in which 
Ga'd's love-poerns (as distinct from those ethical, satirical, panegyrio and dun are oollected 
together from the various dietus. 
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The phrase occurs in No. 451 (p. 250), line 8 :— 
Ans ya de 332 esl oet le TS 
lake cons 3h ot 9 KE PM. 
6. ead oet rus ph OY of oe 
ble lye G REET oU 
At least two parallels offer themselves. No. 5 (p. 4), line 10 :— 
ble oli ae oU S sus ox Gard do oU y 
No. A line 5 :— 
M emol ey Las jl gute o 9 uolo 
n oal iine oh JLab LEG ie 5 
Lye do cole de dad» Jey cH, oh 
The idea in the second migra‘ is commonplace enough, of No. 546 (p. 304), 
line 9 :— 
$043 ce ws yo plex alum y ctl o» 
That is the simplest possible version. Then No. 555 (p. 309), line 6 —— 
Gris ys gum b p y cath dos) 323 oe 2 NS 
And the closest parallel, No. 624 (p. 350), line 3 :— 
RUN a5 s ga € kgo jos cob 
'O& O33 232 oe 
"Perhaps a reminiscence of No. 474 (p. 263), line 1 :— 
La oso Je a Us ghal ge or JU, cud cL CM 
9. pon cope 
Lk dS LJ Kaya pde o 


This is one of the favourite ideas of A Persian poets; Sa‘di uses it often. 
Thus, Ghazaltyat, No. 25 (p. 14), line 7 :— 


Ney dit oh doi ola UK ced dh Si o ef oes 
No. 278 (p. 146), line 3 :— 

A 3 bou a ead Le ar yal ji S A 
No. (p. 151), line 2 :— 
al as ble Ot o ei ole ES T Se Fl OM 


"Note the pun on Lx» (the tribe Yaghm&: plunder). On the Yaghm&, see V. Minoraky, 
Hudad al-'alam, pp. 06-0, 277-80. Of. also Sa'di, GAasaliyti, No. 510 (p. 284), variant to line 
11 :— 


[ls Slt yo Saad yayi dale S (jane y odas SG GLa dy ul Yi 
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No. 565 (p. 315), lines 8-4 :— 
nus a eth ST _ ty s JO y GH Ol Sl ga day 
Bde © o asd hole eres yay cates 1 
To bring this paper to a conclusion, let us review what other translators 
since Jones have made of this lyric. E. G. Browne went to the trouble of 
collecting five different verse-translations of the poem,! and offered a new 
version of his own.” It is not proposed here to reprint so much, but merely 
to quote some illustrative extracts. First, Gertrude Bell’s idea of the first 
two lines 2 :— 
O Turkish maid of Shiraz | in thy hand 
If thou'lt take my heart, for the mole on thy cheek 
I would barter Bokhara and Samarkand. 
Bring, Cup-bearer, all that is left of thy wine ! 
In the Garden of Paradise vainly thou lt seek 
The lip of the fountain of Ruknabad, 
And the bowers of Mosalla where roses twine. 
The same in Walter Leaf :— 
Anif yon Turk of Shiraz land this heart would take to hold in fee, 
Bokhara town and flamarocarid to that black mole my dower should be. 
Ho, Saki, pour the wineflask dry ; in Eden's bowers we ne'er shall find 
Musalla’s rosy bed, nor streams of Ruknabad’s delightsome lea. 
In John Payne :— 
So but that Turk of Shiraz take My heart within her hand of snow, 
Bokhara, ay, and Samareand On her black mole will I bestow. 
Give, cuphearer, the wine that’s left ; For thou'lt not find in Paradise 
The banks of Ruknabéd nor yet Musella's rosegarths all a-glow. 
Richard Le Gallienne, translating (in paraphrase) lines 1—3 :— 
You little Turk of Shiraz-Town, 
Freebooter of the hearts of men, 
As beautiful, as says renown, 
As your freebooting Turcomen ; 
Dear Turco-maid—a plunderer too— 
Hereis my heart, and there your hand : 
If you'll exchange, I’ll give to you 
Bokhara—yes | and Samarcand. 
Indeed, I'll give them for the mole 
Upon your cheek, and add thereto 
Even my body and my soul. 
1 The Literature of Persia (a Lecture delivered to the Persia Boclety on 26th April, 1912). 
2 Literary History of Persia, l1, pp. 27-8. 
3 Poems from the Divan of Hafis (2nd ed., 1928), p. 90. Hermann Bicknell also gave & verse- 


translation of this poem in lus Háfig of Shirde (London, 1875). Various versions in prose have 
bean made, and of course the poem has been rendered into a number of other European 


languages 
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Come, bearer of the shining cup, 
Bring the red grape into the sun, 
That we may drink, and drink it up, 
Before our little song is done ; 
For Ruknabad shall run and run, 
And each year, punctual as spring, 
The new-born nightingale shall sing 
Unto Musella’s new-born rose ; 
But we shall not know anything, - 
Nor Jaugh, nor weep, nor anywise i ' 
Listen or speak, fast closed our eyes 
And shut our ears—in Paradise | 


You little robber-woman, you 
That turn the heads of Shiraz-Town, 
With sugar-talk and sugar-walk 
And all your little sugar-ways,— 
Into the sweet-shop of your eyes 
Tinnocently gaze and gaze, 
While, like your brethren of renown, 
O little Turk of Shiraz, you 
Plunder me of my patience too. 
E. G. Browne :— 
If that unkindly Shfráz Turk would take my heart within her hand, 
I'd give Bukhárá for the mole upon her cheek, or Samarqand | 
Sdqt, what wine is left for me pour, for in Heaven thon wilt not see 
Musallá's sweet rose-haunted walks, nor Ruknábád's wave-dimpled strand. 
Alas | those maids, whose wanton ways such turmoil in our city raise, 
Have stolen patience from my heart as spoil is seized by Tartar band. 
And P. L. Stallard 1 :— 
Should that little chit of Shiraz 
Bear my heart within her hand, 
For her cheek's swart mole I'd barter 
Bukhara and Samarcand | 
Bring me wine, boy, all remaining ; 
For in Paradise no flowers 
Fledge the Ruknabad, nor blossom 
Roses on Musalla’s bowers. 


But, ah ! as the Turk his plunder, 
So my heart’s ease have they ta’en 
All these wantons and these fair ones, 
Wrecking cities in their train. 
1 Renderings from the Dewan of Khwaja Shamuwddis Muhammad Hafis Shirasi (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1987). 


/ 
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Let all these versions be taken in turn and together, and the good points 
from each be put into one, and the bad points excluded, they do not add up 
to anything approaching in excellence Jones’s Persian Song. Miss Bell is far 
more faithful; Walter Leaf is astonishingly ingenious; Richard Le Gallienne 
his own charming, most un-Hafizian self; yet in Jones we savour a delight 
complete of its kind, a gentle, flowing, distinguished style recalling the dase 
and spaciousness, the learning and good taste of eighteenth-century England. 

Finally, lest it be said we found fault with others, while not confessing our 
own inadequacy, here is a new version of the “ Shirüzi Turk ”, following the 
text of Mas'üd Farzad: we readily acknowledge that Jones’s reputation has 
nothing to fear from it, but perhaps it adds something fresh to the interpretation 
of this superb example of Hafir’ art. 


My Shiraz Turk if she but deign 
To take my heart into her hand, 
I'll barter for her Hindu mole 

Bukhara, yea, and Samarkand. 


Wine, saki, wine ! till all be gone ; 
Thou lt never find in Eden's bowers 
Such watered meads as Rokhabad, 
Nor fair Mosella’s blood-rose-flowers. 


They plunder patience from my heart 
As Turks déspoil the festal board. - 
When Joseph’s beauty daily waxed 
(So I have had it told to me) 

Love lured the wife of Potiphar 

To rend her veil of chastity. 


The meed of my imperfect love 
Her peerleas beauty needeth not: . 
The lovely face no aid doth ask [ 


Of powder, paint, and beauty spot. 


Thou saidst me ill, and I was glad, ` 
For well thou spakest, truth to tell : 
The bitter sweetness of thy speech 
Those ruby lips becometh well. 


Then heed this counsel, O my heart ; 
Lads who would happy be, and sage, 
Account more dear than very life 


The ripe experience of age. 


The Sogdian Texts of Paris 
By W. B. HzwwING 


E would be a happier occasion -to be able to announce the completion of 

the publication of all the Sogdian manuscripta that Sir Aurel Stein and 
M. Paul Pelliot secured from the “ Caves of the Thousand Buddhas” at 
Tun-huang, were not this consummation overshadowed by the death of 
P. Pelliot, who has now followed Bir Aurel Stein after Bo brief an interval. 
The Sogdian MSS., which he entrusted to the care of the Bibliothèque 
Nationale, were believed lost for a number of years, but rediscovered by 
M. Filiorat in 1936. We cannot but admire the speed with which 
M. Benveniste has made them available to the public. As early as the 
spring of 1940 photographic reproductions of superb quality were published 
by Ejnar Munksgaard in Copenhagen’; a few copies of this facsimile edition 
reached this country before communications were interrupted. A few weeks 
later M. Benveniste’s monumental edition,? comprising the transliteration, 
an excellent translation, a commentary of greatest learning which abounds 
in veritable pearls of linguistic notes,? and a very full glossary which will 
make the publication of a Sogdian dictionary nearly superfluous, appeared 
in Paris, too late, however, for us to obtain the book; we had to curb our 
impatience. until at long last, in September, 1945, we received this 
immensely valuable volume, through the kindness of the author and the good 
offices of the British Council. . 

The majority of these Sogdian manuscripts contain Buddhist texte, mostly 
translated from Chinese originals. For their identification we are indebted to 
M. Demióville, whose collaboration has greatly benefited the edition. Of the 
non-Buddhist texte special mention is due to the fragment of the Tale of Rustam 
(P 13), which immediately precedes the fragment in the Stein collection *; 
the small medical fragment (P 19) which contains three prescriptions, one 
each for an emetic ('myyznykh), a purgative (mrenykh),® and an aphrodisiac 
(enm. pow'z'k pòp’); and the twice repeated short Manichman * invocation, 

1 Monumenta Linguarum Asiae Maioris, ed. K. Grenbech. Vol. it, Oodices Sogdiani. Mans- 
acrits de la Bibliothèque Nationale (Mission Pelliot), reprodwits en fac-rimild, aveo une introduction 
par B. Benveniste. 

3 Mission Pelliot en Aris Centrale, série in-quarto, vol. sii, Textes Sogdiens, dditds, traduits 
ei commentés par X. Benveniste. P. Geuthner, 1940. 

3 A worthy specimen of their quality is the explanation of duumixys (p. 202). 

* Bee BSOAS., XI, 465, n. 2. 

5 In translation: “ Take three drams of cummin (zyr' Ek), three of Ipomoa turpethum, and 
three times as much sugar as (both) those drugs together. Pound it finely, mix it with hydromel, 
give ıt to drink. It purges all impurities, is useful in all ilnosses. Should it purge too much, 
drink pt'’pcA, it will cease.” drymink = Bruymóang corresponds to Persian dtramsany. kpéky 
in Hno 7 is “ spoonful ” (= Pers. kafde) ; Biekpyo (8) = Skt. vateakabija ; wing 'epy (20) = stallion 
(Pers. gudn); my’t (9) read mywn. . 4 

* Not recognized as such by the editor. It belongs to tho Wasrgés Afriwas : of. Waldsohmidi- 
Lenta, Stellung Jesu, p. Tl. 
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P 25, a learner's first attempt at writing Sogdian, full of mistakes. The - 
shamanist rain-maker’s handbook, P 3, a Central Asian rather than Indian 
production, contains a number of Iranian terms not found in Buddhist texte, 
as Upápó Ganmdarswo, Haft Kišvar, wat arta, eto. and mentions such 
typically Central Asian objecta of magic as the rain-stones,* sheep’s shoulder- 
blade,‘ ete. Of great value is the colophon of P 8, with ita long lists of personal 
names. In view of the interest that attaches to everything connected with 
the “ Tokbarians”’, it should be pointed out that the name of the painter > 
of P 26 is not twyryk “ Tokharian ”, but twyryl = Toyril (a common Turkish - 
name). : ; 

The impossibility of obtainmg M. Benveniste’s admirable work compelled 
a careful study of the photographio reproductions; with his edition on one's 
table one would have considered it a waste of time to take a copy of the photo- . 
graphs. What was a nuisance in the past can now be turned to some profit ; 
for the circumstances assure a greater independence in the reading of the 
MSS. than could have been attained otherwise. It may thus seem not wholly 
useless to record those passages where my reading or understanding differ from 
M. Benveniste’s. The intention of going through the whole of these texts had 
to be abandoned, for personal reasons, for the time being; it is hoped to 
complete this study in a later number of the Bulletin.* < 


P2 


Of all Sogdian texta this is the dullest. Its author needs over 1,200 linea 
to tell us that we should not eat meat. It is badly composed, worse translated, 
and the soribe was negligent. 


1 "po (ZY) nyk in both oopios stands for 'BYW (ZY) mk. In both read ritw instead of 
^w. In u, line 2, read srw’, line 3 redu; "Bryty 'yd at the end is a mistake for "Bryiyi 
*... to the King of Gods, the Great King God Zrwün, who 1 the father and grandfather of all 
Light Goda. Praised and bleased art thon, together with the great Light World, (and) the Blesséd 
Aione,” 

* Of. also BSOAS., XI, 482, n. 3. 

2 Boe ibid., 405, n. 2. The ` yadés” (read yadacs) of the Uyyur oonfesmon prayers is a rain- 
stone magician rather than a snake-oharmer, of. Muller, Uigwrica, i1, 84 and note ; Bang-Gebain, 
T.T., iv, 438, Hne 60. 

4 Bee below on P 3, 273. 

* Read nypysw = “I painted " in tho place of aypydw. , 

* Of artiolea, etc., concerning Sogdian that were published in Europe during war-time, the 
following have oome to our notice: A. A. Freiman, Novaya rabota po T kalendaryw, 
Vesinik Drevney Istorii, 4 (0), 1930, 124; Sogdiyshiy rukopisniy dokument na kode 6 B 5 ix 
sobrawiya dokwmenios e gori Mugh, ibid., 1 (10), 1040, 99—101 [noto srtyy’s or syiyy * mosi in 
line 5, read swtyw'k by Freiman, = “ pisces of moroooo leather ” = Pars. aaytiyða]. O. Hansen, 
Berliner soghdische Toate, i, Bruchstucke einor soghdischen Version der Georgepassion (O 1), Abh. 
P.A.W., 1941, No. 10, hare quoted aa Giwargts; Dr. Dresden kindly presented me with w copy. 
M. J. Dresden, Bibliographia sogdtana cowotsa, Jaarbericht No. 8 wax ket Voor-Aviatisch- Egyptiach 
Gexslschap Hx Oriente Luz, Leiden, 1042, 720—134, to which should be added: A. A. Freiman, 
Sogdsysksy nadpis iz starogo Merva, Zap. Inst. Vos., vil, 1937, 206-802 ; Sogdiysky rukopumy 
dokument astrologideskogo soderfamiya (kalandor), Vermik Drewmey Istoris, 2 (8), 1088, 34-49 
(cf. JRAS., 1042, 242); K imeni sogdiyekogo ixsida Guraka, ibid., 3 (4), 1088, 147 *q.; and my 
paper in OriexMalia, viii, 1039, 87-05. 
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l. wy? probably 3rd Sing. Impf. of wys- “to be relessed, emitted ”, 
inchoative of w’c-, wyt-. 

9. pri'y8- “ to settle down, lodge ” (“ and piety does not settle on him ”), 
cf. Tales? 475, line 12. Chr. páyd'r- S.T., i, 02, 10. pa(r)&18- from pari.htòa-. 

4. nf'ni nf'nt “ succesmwemeni ”. So also 168, 1208, Dhuta 132, cf. n£'nt 
pyš np'nt “ en succession " Dhydna 383. I now prefer reading nf’né, and take it 
to be the same word as the postposition nf’nt: “ attached, near, close, oom- 
panion.” Man. zfnd seems to mean “ quarrel ”, cf. Tales 470. 

4. ZY here merely stresses the preceding word, hence may = perpetually 
(M.B. “ crime ”). For such use of ZY (’t, ° PZY) see lines 54, 112, 132, 143, 

` 165, 208, 218, 240, 309, 359, 408, 433, 606, 855, 898, 964, 966, 1068; cf. also 
BBB., 1914. 

13. M. Benveniste wants to connect the conjunction mnt, apparently 
= “ while", with the negative prefix mnt- (see his commenta on P 9, 96). 
This seems doubtful. I should like to mention here that Professor F. W. 
Thomas suggested to me that the Sogdian prefix (pronounced mand) could be 
combined with Skt. manda-, as in mandabuddhs, mandamats, mandabhagya, etc. 

35. mk “wind”? Cf. SOE. 153. Sm’kh ’rey P 3, 12, recalls Uyyur 

BS ig yilgā . . . (T.T., vii, 72, line 9). 

36. gans may be a mistake for 'spymwh = 'epymá P 7, 61, “tumor”, 
from spay- = Skt. vaya. — 

37. "rey, also P 3, 12, but spelt "re'ny P 3, 10, 11, is arsa(w)y from Olr. 
*arsah- = Skt. arías- “piles ”. 

38. kry I took for Skt. graha, but kr'ny P 22, 19, is difficult; one can 
hardly think of Pers. karay “ numb(ness)”’. -ywrt-snty is “ vomiting ”, cf. 
P 8, 126, and ’nyyz- P 19, b. i 

45. ctB’r my pwy, also 366. M. Benveniste gives “les 4 mahābodhis ", 
but does not explain this unusual term. It seems that the elements are meant, 
which number either four or five, viz. earth, water, fire, air, and sometimes 
ether. Hence = catvàrt mahabhiitans as in Mahavyutpatis 101, 1 (but pamca m., 
e.g. Dharmasamgraha 39). 

53. zB'yr'kh and the related forms discussed in comm. on P 13, 8, should 
be read nf'yr- as unpublished Man. texts spell nfyr-. The meaning seems to 
be “ counsel ". In P 12, 64, 67, nB'yr is imperative, “ take counsel with your 
friends, etc.", prw nf’yr “in order to consult, deliberate ” 
^ DT. "pwis perhaps to be read ku = SANA WAN (lit. “ where ?). Cf. 104, 621, 
and the comm. p. 170. 

59. ’sy’m should be read ’ny’m, and similarly "ny'mt-, ’ny’ms- “to be 
finished ", as these words are spelt with -n- in unpublished Man. texts. They 
should be confused with neither zy'm- “to spend ", 2y’ms- “to be spent, 
wasted ”, nor nyms- “ to be caught ” [sic] P 2, 858, “ to be ipa 6, 147 
(here edition zyms-) which has nymi- as past tense. 


1 Tales = BSOAS., XI, 485487. Kawan = BSOAS., XI, 52-74. Gershevitch with paragraph 
= I. Gerahevitoh, A Grammar of Manichean Sogdian (to be published soon). 
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T6. ’ywé'ntk is hardly the same as Man: 'swimdyy (on which see now 
Tales, 470, n. 4). “If he keeps the spirit of friendship . . . growing" 1. Cf. 
z'wrkyn 9'ri line 78. | ` 
. 80. mrz. Is it not clear from the context that the word Arbeit in BBB., 87, 
means “ travatl (salaris) pour quelqu'un ” 1 See alao Tales, 468, nn. 6, 9. 

91. ’kwSprm probably = as long as, however long (instead of “ wherever”). 
Cf. also Tales, 476, line 4. | 

. 95. Hot instead of šw’nt is the translator’s mistake. “In waylesaness they 
walk the path of the Nirvana straightly " = “ although the way is invisible, 
they find the true path unerringly ". ae 

109. pik'wn ryzh, lit. “ wrong, perverted desires ”. The original meaning 
of ptk’son-, which has nothing to do with Av. kavi- (as claimed by H. H. Bchaeder 
and M. Benveniste, cf. JRAS., 1933, 55), is “ upside-down ”, of. Pers. nigën, eto. 
An interesting example of the word is contributed by Ibn Khurdadbih 284 
and Qudāmah 2051, who tell us that there was a c» +l fleuve séirograde 
between Ispéjab and Tarüs whose local name was oio, read SAI 
== padbün-üb = pik'wn-"ph. It was formed by “the thousand springs ” 
(cf. Chavannes, Documents, 24, 263), ce jor ce Jb, evidently to be read 
ce» = aür-yàx (sr za). a | 

139. noš- “to flow” is -s- enlargement of (h)rae- = Skt. sravati. But 
pr'soít P T, 199, appears to belong to pr'wyz- P 12, 48, both from fra + eaz- - 
(or parà -|- vaz-). 

141/2. nyB'ych-pin' ym compound adjective, “ good-for-nothing, vaw-rien "1 

144. prwni, also 213, is 3rd Bing. (snks'r is subject) Almost certainly to 
be read prn’z-t, cf. mz- below 292. et 

151. ywtm “ parent”. The derivation from Olr. tauyma(n)- (not, of course, 
from Sogdian tym-) is supported by the meanings of Av. taorman- 2, MPers. 
twhmg (Salemann, Mon. Stud., 127), Parth. twamg (Mir.Man., iii), eto. There 
are three distinct words in Parthian: iwem * deaoondanta, family, eto.", 
twomn “seed (for sowing)”, tvzmg “ relative”. On the etymology of ywtyywšt k 
soo JRAS., 1944, 189, n. 4. : 

162. synyh-yw'ry I took to be a compound word = “ truce-breaker ”’, 
comparing Pers. zinAar-x"àr “ truce-breaker ” ; for Pers. sinhGr, earlier zinshar 
(in verse always —~-v, hence not sinhar), is connected with Sogd. rymyh, 
cf. Burrow, The Language of the Kharogths Doouments, 93. The original meaning 
of the Sogdian thus could be “he that eats what is entrusted to him ", of. 
pirg n-ow'r “heir”, lit. “he that eate his heritage ". Bailey, Zor. Probl., 
73, n. 3, attributes .this -mor to a root hwar- “to reoeive ", but of. Arabic 
akala ’l-marath “ to inherit, lit. to eat the heritage” (seb Dozy, i, 31). However, 
we have to take into account the obviously identicdl Parthian term ‘yn “yy 
zw’rg, which occurs once in an unpublished Manichæan hymn, M 284, 166: 
bst hym pt pdyn zynd'n, zyn'yy zw'rg "by wl u zwmryn “T am fettered in a 
prison of flesh, zym'yy 2w'rg, unconscious, and asleep ” (of., e.g., NGGW., 1932, 


- 
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219 sqq.; Mir.Mam. iii, 872, 874—5). This zw'rg may belong to Pers. x'àr 
“abject, contemptible’; hence -yw'ry may be the same as Bogd. ywy’r (see 
below on 554) ? | 

165. nych wyyh — roots of corn. In 1020 8'n'ych is not followed by 
wyyh. Hence, Sanié = the plant that bears 5an- (grain). 

180. rtyWR, read riy-wr. The ideogram ‘R = Arsac. Insor. ‘L = Pahl. 
‘L (* WL”) occurs only in the addresses of the “ Ancient Letters " ; its Iranian 
equivalent is ’t (see the Mugh letters). I do not know why ‘R is always being 
confused with wr. In Ano. Lett., ii, both words ocour, ‘R in line 1, wr in 

' lines 36, 87. A glance at Reichelt’s facsimile will show how little they resemble 
one another. In his Glossaire M. Benveniste gives “WR sur, à (passim) ”. 
In fact, wr is not a preposition; nor is it met with continually ; nor is there 
a reason why it should be regarded as ideogram. It occurs only at the beginning 
of a clause and is generally preceded by rty or a word to which ZY is attached 
(as ZKZY, 'HRZY); it means “ there, therein, thereby ". Cf. VJ., 194, 195; 
Vim. 189; P 2, 270, 322; also in Man. (Bogd. script) rty 'skw'yn' yty kyZY 
wr skw'nt “ and the inhabitants who live there " (T ii K 178). Thus wr = war 
from Olr. awar should be added to the words which H. 8. Nyberg discussed 
in his interesting article “ Un pseudo-verbe iranien et son équivalent grec ` 
(Symbols Philologiom O. A. Danielsson octogenarto dicate, 1932, 237-261). 
Cf. also Parthian "vr, Mir.Man., iii (on Pers., i, 5, of. Nyberg, p. 244; see also 

: BSOS., IX, 845). 

184. wynh “ famine” is surely the Avestan vovyna- (both are fem.), which 
Geldner thought meant “inundation”; but “famine” seams to fit the 
Avestan texts just as well. Such shortening of a diphthong seems to occur. 
only after w-, cf. wfim'z from *watkt- from wahišt-, wp’nc’k against MPers. 
panjak-+ weh (Orientalia, viii, 90, n. 2); Pashto wala from twatis-, xwala from 
xwaida- (of. Morgenstierne, EYP., 86, 98). As a matter of cutiosity we may 
mention that Stig Wikander, to whom we owe already the discovery of the 
* arigohen Männerbünde ”, has .now satisfied himself that vdvyna- is a 
Bezeichnung für das Kollektiv von Anhangern Aéima-ariiger Kulite (Vayu, i, 
Uppsala, 1941, 140-151, esp. p. 150). 

187. (e)Bfay- or (o)B£oy- is the intransitive of oBZa-, hence from *aby.tuya-. 
Cf. MPers. 'bzw-: 'br'y-, Pers. afrüsyidan intrans. (Mathnawi, i, 3873 comm., 
of. Farhang-+ Raids, ii, 104) beside afzay- trans. 

199. p’r’yk-“ other " cannot be derived from pr'yo-. It is directly = MPers. 
"U'ryg, Pahl. "p'ryk (Av., Skt. apara-), and distinct from pr'yk- “ remainder ". 

193. pr'wyy should be le mimisire-maitre de ce rov, le brahmane nommé 
Mauvaise Langue (comm., p. 171). Hence, corruption of Skt. purohita. Cf. Saka 
pühi Bailey, BSOS., VIII, 134, probably also pihya in the colophon of the 
Jatakastava (cf. Bailey, Jour. Greater India Soc., xi, 10). 

200. ’sp’Syh is not clear. The spelling of Bz'ysty is curious (of. Gershevitch, 
§ 263). The construction of BSya6- is different in all other passages. Read 
«pr» 'spyh 1 
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203/6. “The Buddha was still living at that time, but this (fact) did not 
help those people not to become subjected to that action," i.e. the effect of 
the evil deed was stronger even than the power of the Buddha. i \ 

224. wyš “herb, grass” (here inadvertently feuille, but see Glossaire) 
from wastrya-, cf. Yaghnobi sf, Pashto wage, Wakhi «oif, Parth. wi, etc. To 
compare Sogdian wed with Middle Persian bes “ aconite ”, as is done by P. J. de 
Menasce, Skand-Gumanik-Vitar, p. 216 (on xv, 84), shows lack of acquaintance 
with the basic phonological structure of either language. 

. 237. pify9ty is correct, but the MS. has ptyPydty. P'rZY = “ but rather "' 
after a negation. “He does not meu it a8 & damaging action, but rather 
takes it for a satisfying one." : : 

241. neo’rsty, cf. Man. mori, BBB. „p. 82. “ Everyone ... and should not 
hire (anyone) for evil deeds so that, out of poverty, they (= the employees) 
will kill. Since he gains profit thereby (wd’y), he cannot be dissociated, eto.” 

272/6. wrm'yoyh = surf (Av. varem-) 1 wp’nik = snare = Parth. wbndg, 
Tales, 471, n. 4 (see also below on P 6, 24). "r' = flame = Turki glav (Pers. ` 
alav) 1 

280. ryh locative of àr- “ ravine, glen ” — Parthian dr, Wakhi 9r, eto. 1 

292. z’n read nat, " hia eyes . a . Toll.” See BBB., p. 94 (on b.60; add 
Dhyana 401), and of. prn'z- above 144. 

295. ywyst not “he trembles”, but “he sweats.”, from ywys- = Av. 
z*1sa-. . 

296. ywn'k. M. Benveniste rightly translates poil and refers to Av. gaona-. 
Lents (apud Lüders, T'eztsiem, 9; n. 3) wanted to read ywk’y in SOE., 302, 
instead of ywon”y. That he erred is made evident by Man. ywn’yy (etc, cf. the 
ending in the SOK.), M 141 V 13 (Man. script). There the word stands in one 
of those “series” of which Lents made a special study and corresponds to 


MPers. mwy “hair” :— 
MPers. HPers. MPers. Cop. Sogd. Uyy. Ohm. Pahl 
7 MM.i, 195. Ti Dii 120. ms Koph, 96 (107). M 141. TH. wi 18/9. Tr. 32/3. GrBd. 196. 
‘stg 1 'agl Knochen 1(2) ’stkyy 1 sóngub 1 os 1 astag 4 
ry(y)3 py? js Sehne 2(3) pèw 2 singir 2 norfs 2 pas ` 
pyi? Loyi] pyt Fleisch 44) y'ty 4 did char 4 gak 
rg 4 98 Ader %5) rb tamar 3 wins 3 rag 2 
orm 5 orm 6 orm l: Hani 5{7) erm 5 tari 6 peau 5 — 
— own Ù zon 4 Bhg (6) mornyy 8 — — cin 6 
— ngj 2 — Mark (1) -ysyy T — — mary 5 
— mwy 7 — — yw’ yy 8 — — mi 7 


299. "pPyeykh myn'y wit, possibly “he lets water". Henoe, w'át from 
wo and myn’y = myz’y (Av. ma&-, Pers. maz, eto.), while the first word is 
not clear (from piyno- 1 or cf. Pers. pédyar ł or if oo-ordingted with myz’y, 
of. 'páy P 7, 166, for the meaning, and péycyk, Dhuta 281, for the form). 

300. yywnky. Man. yzwng (Sogdica 317, 354-8) = “ the act of separating” 
does not seam to share the meaning of yxw’g = “the product of separating ". 
Hence, “by the various acts of dissecting” 1 It is, however, possible that 
yywnky yywnky is a oopyist's mistake for yw'nk(y) yw'nky “ artioulation” 
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(SCK., 384, see Gershovitch, § 220), perhaps produced by yyw'y' in the 
next line. 

313. Read ptywited’rm in the place of -st-. 8fnA here = suspicion. 
‘Translating it as “ doubt” produces a version. that reverses the meaning of 
the text. “I have not seen that it was killed, I have not heard it, I do not 
suspect that it was killed (viz. for me)." See Watters, Yuan Chwang, i, bb. 

326. rnf- "to attack” compares with Feats sf- and Saka rraph-. But 
rnp, VJ., 1094 = “ to abuse, curse’ 

331/2. ywmwyw ZKZY ATQ ANAN eee re tend ut 
yty) — "that which the chicken-bird brings forth", viz. the objeot called 
mryy-z tk elsewhere, which is n de la poule but not né de F œuf as M. Benveniste 
has ib (p. 173; Pers. murye is of doubtful authority, but muryane occurs). 
en- seems to be enfanter only, hardly also natire as M. B. assumes for 334. 

838. “in the Bütras expounded to the Yakgas in the ocean” 1 We note 
in passing that y'y in the fragment published by M. Benveniste in BSOS., 
IX, 501, is merely part of a Yakga'd name, but not the word yaksa itsef, which 
follows n'm in line 1, yk[&y]. 

344. rufya “ greed ”, cf. Sogdica, 47; Gershevitch, $ 379. For the treat- 
ment of -zd- in Sogdian, yaw. “galiva” is of interest. I wrongly rejected this 
spelling in S.T., ii, 604. It is, however, becoming olear now that original -zd- 
(between vowels) may become -d-, later -y-, in Persian. Sogd. yazdük is related 
to Pers. xayü (xaBu) precisely as Av. pazdu- ia to Pers. pagü(k) “ Filaria 
Medinensts ” (against pazük in Pahlavi). 

359. mry'wnik y’tk. Compare the similar accounts in GrBd., 16, 109 sqq., 
where the gauveleny stage is described as daštak (1) which I ventured to 
explain as “ a little plain " (Sogdica 49). See also DkM., 746, where the same 
word ocours in line 11, kay désthistan+ abar dadtak “ wien (does) the forma- 
tion (of the limbs) on the daštak take place ". Mr. R. C. Zachner, some years 
ago, drew my attention to Burzdi’s discourse on procreation, in the preface 
to Kalila wa Dimna. There we have ar-rü ib ath-tha}in al-ghaltz, p. 72°, ed. 
de Sacy = thick coagulated milk (Nagrullàh simply mast). With this a 
GrBd., 1102 (tuym-+ narün ud xün-i mayagan) Sr [ud] plwik homanag “ 
milk and frufag" (resulting in coagulated milk). rk ry sing 
' substance, recurs in Pahl. Texts, 113° fw ud panīr .. . ('plwék =) afrudag ud 
mast, and in Kawan, a 179, “ threw (put) prwăg into milk," where, as well as 
in BSOS., IX, 86, I unfortunately thought of Pers. farufe, Arm. Arudak, etc., 
a kind of sweetmeats. However, fritiag (afrüsag) is evidently the same as Pers. 
furie, Pashto wurfs “ beeetings". An interesting dialect-form has been 
preserved by Ibn Muhanna, who has X P, read 4+ SD hurbe, with hr- from fr- 

51). à 
i 888. M. Benveniste justly pointe out that swtk is not “ wine " but boteson 
alooolique (his other translation, alcool, is better avoided). It corresponds to 
Skt. madya, e.g. in line 664 mak ZY tk = Laskavaldrasitra 2007 
mamsamadyads. Ita Chinese equivalent in SCE. means “ spirit, wine, liquor”. 
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On the other hand it is not a general term for “intoxicating drink", as that 
meaning is always expressed in Sogdian by mstk'r'k cni; a phrase like mSw 
'"PZY zotk in the line under review strongly suggests that zwtk is a term for 
a special kind of drink, presumably the Sogdian variety of “ beer". May 
not Sogdian zite be the same word as Greek ¿ôros ([vros), [680s (Lat. 
sythum, Syriac zwiyn, zwtws) 1 The Greek word, first employed by Theophrastus, 
is common in papyri from the third century 5.0. onwards, but its origin, 
reputedly Egyptian, is I believe not settled. It is not likely that the Sogdian 
was borrowed from the Greek or vice versa, but both words may have a common 
origin, possibly in some Scythian language. Cf. the case of dxuwd«ys: kyw'k. 

407. “and obtains an opportunity against him (Sw prw) quicker." The 
construction is the same as in Vim., 149, where ’yty is a misspelling of ’ty 
(= ’kwZY), cf. "ky ’ty P 2, 1005, etc. 

411. “and much later still he is afraid and trembles.” yr is — 
‘adverb (Éyr yyr, with pyštrw, in 446), and pckwyr- does not need an object. 


416. “and to him it (= his food) becomes quickly indigestible.” ym. 


= undigested, indigestible, as Skt. dma, pos, crudus, eto. 

459. ty, if from “taha-, perhaps = river = Pashto tõe. Cf. Pashto sóe 
from saha-. 

501. Byênk prit'yt\(comm., p. 176), cf. Uyyur (yaytilty) tangirkg 4, 
T.T., iv, 436, line 46; yayt$ corresponds to Sogd. 8r'wof'ycyk 'st'wr (540), of. now 
Chr. žwšy (Giwargis) The incomplete word ]kw889'nyy, Sogdica, 56, line 19 
(of. Errata) may contain By8'n'k. The village (if it ever existed) which gave 
its name to Baghdad may have been called Baydan originally (cf. Ulan, 
olaa, eto.); which would agree well with Arm. Bagaran. 

527. 98’t was already known from Dhyana, 325 (5th). It was borrowed by 
Persian as lad (Asadi, eto.), and should be added to the words collected in 
BSOS., X, 93 sqq. Instead of #4 it seems we should read £y, which, if correct, 
could be *šfi from Av. f (bis). . 

` 544. “the town is broken and “conquered”? "mjw'yt here passive, as 
e.g. VJ., 6». Also wn’yk Skr- (548) may mean “ to lead away as conquered ". 
Presumably from wan- “to gain a victory ". 

554. ywy’r, Chr. awy’r (B 49, 13, and Giwargis A 30). A comparison of all 
passages shows that it means “ easily ”. M. Benveniste, too, sometimes gives 
facilement in his translation, but otherwise ezactement, en détail. Cf. also 
Tales k 2. Confirmation is desirable for the expression zwy'ry' wniysq ““ verach- 
tet”, quoted by Lentz apud BBB., 81. Probably = “ he takes lightly”. This 
makes one think of Pers. x*àr, in spite of the obvious phonetical difficulties. 
Cf. also yw’ry above, on line 162. 

597. powp- “to exchange ", instead of *poywop- 1 Cf. poywfs- “to be 
changed, transformed ”, S.T., i, 16*; B 49, 8; see also BBB., p. 63 on 521. 

600. KkBróh = leeks, aco. to the Chinese (p. 189, n. 4). M. Benveniste 
adduoes Pers. kabar, kavar “ capers ”, but botanists, one fears, will frown 
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upon such a comparison. We should compare Pers. kavar “leeks ”, from 
*kabarda- (but with -r instead of 7), and further Turkish (from Iranian f) 
los (= kóverde 1) = kurrüth, Ibn Muhann&, p. 182. The word strangely, 
although perhaps accidentally, resembles xeóaAcróv, Allium porrum (also 
kedaAóv), which is said to be merely the neuter of xedaAwrós “ headed”. 

600. 'Bm- “garlic”, see now Tales, 470, n. 2, where Olr. bren- was 
proposed. This may have existed also in Western Iranian, although with 
slightly divergent meaning. Dem 4.» Muwaffaq 444, a kind of bitter 
onion, probably = BoABés, should almost certainly be read 4~9 büsne 
(from *burenak 1). Syriac bien’ (also misspelt bwry', bwn’, the last = BoAfós), 
which puzzled Löw, Aram. Pfi., 74 sq., is apparently the same word. 

601. prw'rt, it is true, is “ chapter ”. But nevertheless its proper meaning 
is “ roll, soroll ”. It belongs to prw'ri- “ to turn ”, precisely as Uyyur tagziné 
is formed from tdgzin- "to tum”. Both prw'ri and tageing answer to Chin. 
42. chilan “ roll, scroll, chapter”. Thus parwért is different from MPers. (eto.) 
frawardag, which, however, oan also be explained as “roll, folded document" : 
> “letter”. l 

635/6. myw ZY wyrkyh 'kyšpy Bmi = Skt. 25715 (anyongabhakgamah 
sattvāh) kravyādakulasambhavāh (\durgandhi-kutsanīyaśsca unmatiaécápi 3ayate) 
— Gunabhadra aco. to M. Demiéville “ tombent dans l’espèce des tigreæ et des 
loups". The parallel versions led me to assume (Tales, 470, n. 1) that the 
meaning of 'kyšpy here was different from that of 'kyórp-, but possibly 
M. Benveniste is right in translating 'kyšpy, too, as forme. However that be, 
we are in agreement in believing that both forms are identical etymologically, 
although we disagree on the question which of them should be regarded as 
the original spelling. M. Benveniste has made his etymology of "ky8rp- (Av. 
kohrp-) the basis of a far-reaching phonetical law, involving the transition of 
Olr. -ór- to -hr- (to -§-) in Sogdian. In addition to the reasons advanced before 
against this theory (in the annotation quoted above), I should like to point 
out that the Sogdian language lacked the -A- sound, and that if only for this 
reason -hr- was unlikely to be the result of -Ór-. The fact that in a single (and 
somewhat doubtful) instance a foreign -hr- was changed to -š- by the Sogdians 
merely demonstrates the absence of such a group of sounds from their language. 
My etymology of "ky8rp-/ kysp- (Olr. krév-) is supported by 'Btkyáp' P 3, 209, 
“ the world " = Av. hapta karkogn, Pers. hafi kifvar. M. Benveniste has mis- 
interpreted this word. . 

659. poywn' is awkward, as no such verb is known otherwise (only the 
noun Man. porwn, eto.). It corresponds to Skt. vivarjayet 258%. In line 649 
the same Skt. verb (vivarjitam 258") corresponds to peyw’y-, which also stands 
against aniardyakaro bhavet in 25813/* (poyw’yt). Thus poywns’ may be & soribal 
error for *poywy8’, the intransitive form of peyw’y-. This could apply also to 
poyw$' in line 658. “ Concerning what I taught before: that you should see, 
hear, suspect, and (in that case only) avoid, now (I declare): seen or unseen, 
every kind you shall avoid.” 
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063. ym'n is “ defeot, fault”, e.g. = Skt. avadya in line 670, hence hardly 
comparable with Pers. guman “opinion, fancy, suspicion, doubt ”. 

671. "wp'y'kri-, see also Sogdica 18 (and Errata). MPers. ’wp’y is apparently 
a different word. Here = buddhdnuvarnitam 25815 (= Wf). 

076. P’woy yrf’, I used to read yrdy’ instead, taking it for Skt. Apdaya, 
in view of 4 Jk (heart [mind] + capacity), which is both Gunabhadra’s and 

ikea '8 translation of mdtraya (269!) aco. to Suzuki; M. Demiéville has 
a different reading (p. 191, n. 9). M. Benveniste translates as if the text 
had yrf6': 

677/8. = Skt. yog: pindam samücarei. Cf. also ’cw wyspw šyr'k m'n 
'#kr'wi 029 = yogi. 

683. pdph, also 714, possibly to be read pêkh. It ia not a satisfactory -k-, 
but it is not a good -8- or -y- either. The letter -k- has been maltreated by the 
scribe throughout the manuscript; it can be mistaken sometimes for -r-, 
sometimes for -p-, eto. The meaning of pSkA could be “ habit ” or “ category " 
here. Cf. the weak pSkh in P 12, 52, pr en pdkh “ like an enemy " (here M. B. 
emends, I think, unnecessarily), pr £y'n'yk pdkh VJ., 873, "sity wyn’ k pokh 
"PZY “it happens that” P 6, 108 (edition ’stiyw, but the apparent -w merely 
serves to fill the line; = 'siy), and P 6, 60, comm. ` 

732. prywn- I took for the present stem of prywt- (868), pryw- (1085, 
1039), and compared the noun prywn (see BBB., 76). “ Bo that they will reject 
(condemn) meat and [not] desire ita various kinds.” However, this does not 
agree well with the Chinese. a 

756. nyen! “ veriueuz, honnête” aco. to M. Benveniste. In 794 nya ntyh 
= Bkt. bri, in 1181 im nyz'nt evidently = Chr. irn nent = Syr. tammima 
“ perfectus, sincerus, simplex” = dxépaios. Chr. neniy, S.T., ii, certainly 
the same as nye’ntyh, corresponds together with ' obedience ” to Hebr. “sony 
ii Bam., 1611 (aa A. Rücker has seen), which has been interpreted in different 
ways (mostly taken for ‘onyt). Here “ humility, subjection” would suit, and 
similarly sent in the hendiadys trm nent could be “ meek ”. Of. also M 765k8 
cmo nendy’h "(yy] nmryh wai) “as humbleness and soft (polite) words”, 
I compared Pers. mand (na-) “cast down ” (8.T., ii, 604) and later Arm. 
hnazand ómýxoos (see Gershevitch, & 27, 397). 

1 It is perhape not always realized with sufficient clarity that the Sogdian translators (1) may 
have had before them Chinese manuscripts whose text differed considerably from that printed 
in the Tuishé Tripitaka, (2) may have thoroughly misunderstood tho Chinese. An instructive 
example is JON., 19/80, yuxy ZKZY ym'n wef'ho "wy clmy’ syi. Anyone acquainted with 
Sogdian will understand “that one to whom faults appear in the eyes perpetually’, viz. a 
habitual fault-finder. I venture to think that a true-born Sogdian would have understood the 
same thing. But alas! the Chinese text used by M. Pelliot bears no resemblance to it. It saya 
mot d mot “ sew-faloon-eye-joint ” = “ (he that) sew(s together a) faloon'a eye-lid(s) ". One 
wonders if it is wise for us to resign our knowledge of Sogdian and try to bring the Sogdian text 
Into line with the Chinese. For this short sentence we have to impute to the Bogdian language 
not less.than three otherwise unknown words, afl of them homonyms of well-known words, 
namely (1) ym’s a new pronominal form (as if we had not enough of such already), otherwise 


— fault, defect ; (3) sed bv a feloon (which in fact is sand or sd), otherwise = always; (3) eyt 
ho sews, othetwise = he appears. 
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TIl. yrir’k “ mule ” from xoratara-, cf. also Saka khadara, Bailey, BSOS., 
X, 590 (24). The Sogdian word was borrowed by the Turks: xariar > xdiar 
> gatir, and further in Mongol and in several Turkish dialects (cf. Pelliot, 
T'oung Pao, xxxvii, 1948, 43) qair > gedir. As Turkish loan-word it reappeared 
in Iranian (Pers. qàtir, Pashto qačara, Bal. zadar, eto.), and entered also Indian 
languages (Hindi, Nepali khaccar, Sindhi začar“, eto.). 

811. kysn'k — jungle, forest, cf. Sogdica, 29 n. Dhute, 257, probably 
“the plant does not grow and disappears in the deep jungle";  ezynwfs- 
= Parth. 'zgryfs- “ to disappear " < “ to be taken out (of its normal place) ”. 
But Parthian zorwd (the text was given in BSOS., IX, 90) may be < *erzwb 
= “ gold-worker ", with *zuwab “artist” from Av. Iwapah- = Skt. sedpas-. 

847. pn-1 monnate is loan-word from Skt. pana (cf., e.g., Bagchi, Deux 
Lexiques, i, 282, No. 561), rather than from Chin. 4 fon < pyusn “ candareen ” 
(now “cent ”), which appears in Eastern Turkish as pufi (Menges, SDPAW., 
1938, 1285). 

856. L' yysy nt L' k’mynt = ni donné d’instructiqns, m solliosté. — yys- 
(not yysy-) thus renders a Chin. character with the meaning of “ to instruct ”, 
which the Sogdian translator (who understood the here apparently very 
difficult Chin. text differently) took for “to be instructed, to learn ". Hence, 
yys- defective spelling of ywys-/yyws-. “ Even if they neither learn, nor desire, 
nor consider for what reasons the fish is caught... ." 

911. Byn ywn’y = Raurava (Skt. and Chin.) explains the puzzling 
reference to raurava in BSOS., IX (1999), 511 sq. Similarly, the reading and 
interpretation of mbyw (ibid., p. 499) can be understood only with the help 
of the Paris texta. One wondered why M. Benveniste wanted to compare 
(ibid., 502) Sogdian wxp- (Chr. u£b-) with MPers. wyz'b- (wizab-) ; we find now 
that the word is spelt wyzp- in P 6, 193. All the same, as the Sogdian has -£b- 
with no vowel intervening, but the MPera. -zãb-, the words cannot be connected. 
As M. Benveniste complains that the passage where wyz'b- occurs is not 
generally accessible, I give here the text (of the whole column, M 26 n R), 
"wd. ‘at’yin ‘yg [. . .] cys pyar yed r'stygr o kw "vn cwn awd pd r'myfn "wd 
Fdyy pd bryst phryzynd o win ks wyz'bg'r ny "st o "vn ’o ays r'myšn u drwd 
wšyd’'zw wd wrw hmyyh wnyr nd br hwg dyn ywj|[dhr]. 

951. mk’ “ink” = Uyyur maka, from Chin. Bk mo < mək, see Müler, 
Uigurica, iii, 92." - 

1 M. Benveniste (in tho Glossary) connects pu-y with pny in the medical fragment P 19, 8. 
It would, however, seem that pay-yr’y in that tort is a single word. In unpublished medical 
fragments it oocurs (throughout out of context) as pryTy. There is little doubt that this is the 
name of a medicinal measure or weight, presumably a fraction of the a’yr (P 19 ,6) == ounoe. In 
Uyyur Turkish the tenth part of a sitir e tae] = ounce is called “ bagir ” = mace, seo F. W. K. 
Maller, Uigurischs Glossen, Ostas. Ztschr., vili, p. 820. This “ bagir " (p'yyr) or paxir, which 
ahould not be confused with Turk. baqw “ copper”, is evidently the same word as the Sogdian 
payry (eto.) = *paeyeri. One frequently finds -ax- instead of -amy- m Sogdian words. 

2 Tn view of M. Benveniste's remark, p. 181 n., ib should be noted that BBB. was published 


on 18th April 1937. I received Notes iss, through the Kindness of tho author, on 4th 
May, 1937. 
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980. 'mirnykh (ZY pimrkh), read "nirnyrh = indranila (and padmaraga), 
see Sogdica, 24 (o 11/12), and Errata. On mvrfni see also Tales, 468, n. 4. 

1016. -hwft-, if -š- from ør, possibly = Pers. sift “ tight, thick, ete.” 

1017. ryrkh. M. Benveniste translated “ rice ” at first (this was also my 
first translation), but abandoned it later. In view of Saka rriys- and the other 
forms quoted by Morgenstierne, EYP., 91, it deserves consideration. In Padm., 
28, ryz kh seems to have no equivalent in the Chinese (T'asshó, No. 1082, vol. xx, 
p. 1990); why not "rioo" 1! The word corresponding’ to “ mustard " 
(fa 2E) there is certainly šywšpôn, which should be compared with Saka 
batam “ mustard " (quoted by Bailey, BSOS., VIII, 136). Sogd. cith = S 
“ drink made of fermented mare’s milk, eto." E 

1019. -ywrst’ny is presumably “millet”. yursi- exactly = Pashto yoi; 
cf. further Pers. gavars, Saka gausd, etc., soe Morgenstierne, IFL.. ji, 214. 

1019. kynp’, M. Benveniste tentatively “hemp ”. We should primarily 
compare Saka kumba “flax”, quoted by Bailey, BSOS., VIII, 128. On oon- 
fusion of hemp and flax see Laufer, Sino-Irantoa, 288 sqq. *kembā is certainly 
loan-word in Iranian and belongs to Akk: quemapu, Syr. qnp’, k&vvafis, eto. 
Henoe, ' as thickly a& (the planta in) a field of flax, millet, or corn.” 

1029. oytfnt “ homage " or “ greeting ” is possibly connected with Saka 
ivamdana- (Tuyre twontam, sce Konow, NTS., xiii, 1942, 207-8), although the 
initials are not easily explained." : 

1045. pow- = agitate, stir up, excite, see now Tales, 472 (D 28). 

1065. ryncry'kh “chains”, cf. JRAS., 1942, 240, n. 1 (strike out tcamgalas, 
seo Bailey, BSOAS., XI, 5). kwo8'ynty: M. Benveniste justly refers to Skt. 
kudana, which Bagchi, Deux Lexiques, ii, 371, 379, wrongly restored as kodanda. 
He should have written kudanda as in Mahavyutpatti, 223, 279. This is pseudo- 
Sanskrit. Sogdian kwô’yniy, which in my view is in the singular, should be 
pronounced kuSende and connected not with Pers. kudime, eto., “ mallet”, 
as M. Benveniste proposes, but with Pers. kunde “stocks for offenders”, 
shortened from *kudandak. The word is still used in Eastern Turkestan, as 
gundu, cf. Menges, Sb.PAW., 1933, 1277. ; 

1114. pry'yz, beside ty “thief”, probably “to rob, plunder, strip ", 
of. pry stk, SOE., 78, pry’itw. Anc. Lett. v, 12. M. Benveniste refers to Chr. 
pryyt, S.T., ii, but gives “ léser ". In view of Av. layus . . . hazasha perhaps 
from *porahazya- 1 For Chr. -- instead of older -x- see Gershevitoh, $$ 55, 57. 
Man. przyz-, BBB., Kawan, 62, n. 2 (where pryyt should be cancelled) must 
be a different word. 

1121. (ona) Br’ "pr w’yé " (from) carrying words to and fro” = “ tale- 
bearing”. A good example of the ablative of the infinitive (cf. Gershevitch, 
85 918, 919). 

1152. p'zrmy m'r. The line is a little blurred, but the first word, to judge 

1 rysk Anc. Lott. hardly so. 


1 oytPat servos also as transliteration of Jeiasaxa P 8, 30, " to the farn of Jatavena Vikdre 
(and to the farn) of Nevavihara ” [sic]. | 
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by the facsimile, almost certainly ends in -’rny. Thus p'n'rny/p'z'rny or perhaps 
p'yrny t I venture to propose pty'rny. “I have borne many evil things . . . 
but never have I done them, even to the inimical Mara”? However, 
mr, too, is very doubtful; it may be mnw1= hater, enemy, as in 
Dhuta 87. . 

1155. ’nz’ptnym read 'zn'pinym, and so read also in P 12, 70, in the place 
of ’sn’pt'ym. Man. jn’-pinym, BBB., p. 64. Bee now Tales, 481, n. 6. 

1208, 1222. nyi “here, now” (see Comm. and Additions). The correct 
translation was already implied by Weller, who (on Dhyana 272) stated that 
nyi probably = jb. Unfortunately for us non-Simologists he considered it 
superfluous to reveal the meaning of the Chinese character, which is “ in this 
place, here, now ”. 

1905. ‘’péty-, different from *péty- “to abandon ”, VJ., 301, probably 
“to order, command, recommend ", to judge by Man. 'pit'w'nh “ order, 
recommendation" (gee Gershevitoh, § 1084), to which it bears the same 
relation as nydty- (ibid., § 561) does to OPers. *nistawan-. Man. "pit’w’nh 
(in Sogd. script), pwn (in Man. soript), = epaftáwan, is used only of Mani; ' 
’pšty- is used of the Buddha. These Sogdian words make it possible to propose 
a new explanation for the name of the “Avesta”: Apastak/Abastag = The 
Injunction (of Zoroaster). 

1933. np’yéty. Some scholars still cherish the idea that the ancient Iranians, 
instead of writing and sealing their letters, preferred to fir and confirm them, 
although it seems to have been abandoned now as far as the Sogdians are 
concerned. The basis of this strange opinion was the misreading (hambddtan) 
and consequent wrong etymology of the Middle Persian equivalent of the 
ideogram HTYMWN. Although he did not fail to recognize the Semitic word 
for sealing, Bartholomm insisted that the MPers. equivalent should be translated 
as festmachen. The verb is written ideographically nearly always, but occurs 
in its Iranian garb in the Epistles of Manuidthr, p. 244, udan nebist. ud writ, 
read ‘wht. Important is the Pazend form hawast in SGV., xi, 39, which 
sufficiently indicates «obit (instead of knbšt) as the proper reading. It has been 
misunderstood by P. de Menasce in his recent reprint of the Pazend text 
(Fribourg, 1945). Why does the Quran say, exolaims the author of the SGY., 
kum dil, gas, &akm-i mardumg bě hawast = that “I sealed the heart(s) and the 
ear(s) and the eye(s) of men” # Even a slight acquaintance with Quranic 
terminology teaches that Aawast here renders Ar. hatama. P. de Menasce 
has not recognized that the passage quoted is Sarah 2, 6, hatama "llahu ‘ald 
quiübiim wa'ala sam‘ihim wa'ala absarthim (ghtsawat*"), a text familiar to 
most first-year students of Arabic. The final proof for reading ’wbitn (with 

1 Not connected with MPers. myn, Air. Man., i, which was assumed to bo the offspring of 
Av. maani- (Skt. meni). Ibid., gòr = uterus (af. Kephalaia, 177, 20); dw'h = tooth-ache (dans- 
from dami- ! + Pers, ak); woyh = Pahl. woyh- = Av. vyusgm ; Mg ws road Aagn’n " to fill up 
(a well)"; phng read ping. In Msr.Mas., il, pylg may be “altar” = Akkadian parakkw, Byr. 


prakbi, Mand. pryky’ (Noldeke, Hand. Gramm., 14). But in Parthian pylg is apparently “ stops, 
staircase", hence = Pers. pile. 
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wb- == -B-) is provided by Man. MPers. "wyst in an unpublished fragment 
(M 785, 28) prwrdg ‘yg toyt wd pryst'd w dw'zdh p'ygws" [n]. 

1233/4. The name of KAumdan occurs first in the Ancient Letters ('zwmt'n), 
see my note apud M. Black, Transactions of the Glasgow Oriental Society, viii, 
1938, p. 25. The phrase "wy ywuX'«» BryB"r is incomprehensible. A. reference 
in such terms to the ruler of Ch‘ang-an, viz. the Chinese emperor, is out of the 
question. Also, "wy should precede a locative. Cannot fryB"r be a mistake 
for Bry"r! Hence, "in the ys’ monastery”, yaw being either ita Sogdian 
(“ lord, king”) or its Chinese (*hu-tao) name.—Read 19 in the place of 28. 


P3 


3. P'w-f'm'k = black, or blackish. -Bàm in Sogdian is always “colour”’, 
as is -fám in Persian (cf. BSOS., X, 100 sq.). 

10. 'nkyr here, in view of 're'my (on which see above on P 2, 37), may be 
= angi = Pers. anfir(e) = foramen ans. 

38. 8’yn’ynch probably “ ague ”, lit. shaking, from šan- (cf. Pers. larz). 

BS. pych “ visage” should in my view be read proh “back”. “If with 
this stone he knocks, ever so softly, his opponent on the back without his 
noticing it, eto." | 

66. wê- perhaps “ piece ”, cf. Sogdica, 25. “ Emitting pieces ” — “ gplin- 
tering ” 1 

T4. ’sp’r38t may be a verbal form, “his eyes "burst (and) come out". 
Cf. Pashto spar-, Morgenstierne, EVP., 681 In meaning the Sogdian word 
agrees well with Skt. sphaj-/sphut-. 

100. onfm-f'm'k can hardly mean “ sandal-coloured " as M. Benveniste 
proposes. Such a term would lack clarity, as sandalwood can be white, red, or 
yellow. Moreover, Skt. candana is regularly spelt onin in Sogdian. #40-f’m’k, 
'ep'yi-B'm'k, eto., in the parallel clauses make one think that ont’n (or on) 
by itself is the name of a colour (brown 1). 

106. "m'r8- apparently “companion, colleague, competitor " from häm- 
arÜa-, cf. Pers. hamal. See now also Chr. merit “ colleagues”, Giwargis 78. 

194. yry'yh, sa was suggested in Tales, 465, n. 2 = tent = Pers. zargah. 
Independently, the same explanation was proposed by H. H. Scheder to 
M. Benveniste (see his note), who objects to it on the ground that we should 
not have Persian loan-words in a Sogdian text. It was not my meaning that 
yry yh should be so regarded. One would rather consider zargah a loan-word 
(slightly changed by popular etymology) in Persian. . 

126. "ych. The imperfect m’Jyno occurs in an unpublished glossary 
fragment, but the MPers. column is missing (M 356). The corresponding 
MPers. word is to water (the garden, the streets, etc.) ", of. Kawan a 110. ° 
Neither MPers. 'éyne- (Msr.Man., i; ZII., ix, 198) nor Parthian (’)’Syj’d (see 
BBB. s.v.; apparently a preterite) are olear. “ Poured down water” = “a 
waterfall " ? 
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132. yw'bw conceivably yeku = “space, of. Man. 'yz-, Ohr. 'ys- (BBB., 
192) 1 | 

134. oymr'w'ki Better read cyzr'w'k = Pers. days-lave (čayz-vāre) = (frog- 
spawn), the scum on stagnant water, etc. Henoe, “ Paint the big space full 
of water, and on the back, down to the duck-weed, paint various kinds of 
nágas."— The somewhat similar word oyhgry’ in Sogdica, p. 36 (g 30), can 
now be explained more fully. The interpretation, of MPers. cmb as the namo of 
a musical instrument (as in g 28, cf. also Sogd. cmb-t’r-, ibid. a 1), and the 
comparison with Pers. tangala “ a musical instrument similar to a harp ” (BQ.) 
can be confirmed. For Bogdian oyngry' was borrowed by Turkish : it appears as 
| ree &ng(e)rà, equivalent of ganf “harp”, in Ibn Muhanna’s Arabic- 
Turkish dictionary, p. 146, ed. Stambul, 1338/1340.1 Aptullah Battal, Ibnu 
Mühenná Lágati, Stambul, 1934, p. 25%, should not have emended it (“ çeng ”). 
It is likely that these words are diminutives of čang (ding 1) “ harp ”. 

147 sqq. “the houses of the twelve constellations are to be painted over 
Mount Sumeru, and also the twenty-eight lunar mansions and the twelve 
(MS. eleven) great and terrible Hours and all other zodiacal stars are to be 
painted.” The MS. has clearly “eleven hours ”, but M. Benveniste prints 
“ten” (of. above P 2, 1234, where the edition has “ 98 ", but the MS. “ 19). 
" Eleven" is a scribal error. The “twelve Hours” are the twelve sections 
of the ecliptio, each of which needs an hour (= double-hour) to pass through 
the meridian (= 30°). Astronomers still nowadays caloulate right ascension 
in “ houra ” (of 15°) instead of degrees. Thus our shamanist had to paint, 
beside representations of the twelve constellations (as little circles for the 
stars, connected by lines), also the “ circle of twelve animal figures typifying 
the double hours of the Chaldman vvxOvpepov": so Liddell-Scott-Jones 
8.v. Swoexdwpos. Of. also Rachmati, T.T., vii, plate 7. pr ykt copyist’s mistake 
for p’r’ykt. 'nyr-wz'nt is adjective, “lying in, or belonging to, the zodiacal 
cirole."' 

161. myzw, if = Pers. nays (as M. Benveniste suggests), — smooth, since 
this is the proper meaning of the Persian word (see e.g. Cahar Magàle 73, 
opp. durudi). 

172. swpprnh beside camphor, sandalwood, coetus, etc., perhaps “ safflower "' 
= Ar. 'usfur ? The second half of the Sogdian word looks suspiciously like 
Ar. za faran, believed to be of Persian origin by some authorities. But “ saffron ” 
cannot be meant here, as the proper Sogd. word for it (kwrkunph) occurs in 
the next line. It is true that ‘ugfur may be good Arabio, and is apparently 
not connected with za‘faran. On the other hand, both may be arabicized forms 
of two different, but related, foreign words. 

174. yysh aloès. It is difficult to believe that for this Indian incense 
the Sogdian language had a word so dissimilar to the Indian terms (agaru, 
. aguru). The identification rests on P 7, 108, where the Chinese haa du parfum 


1 SS — baring 1 p. 161 (of. Battal, p. 26, pikir) is not coer. 
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candana ou de l'aloós et du muso, acc. to M. Demiéville’s translation, while the 
Sogdian is ZKw onn ’PZY yysh ZY ZKw kp'wr = sandalwood and yysh 
and camphor. Obviously, as the Persian lexicographers say, Jay-s ta'ammul-ast ; 
for camphor is not musk. Until we are better informed by Sinologista, we may 
provisionally assume that yysh is musk. If so, one could understand “32 
yzsyh " in Ano. Letter, ii, 58, as “ 82 (vesicles of) musk ” (a quantity of con- 
siderable value, as can be seen from Marvazi, tr. Minorsky, p. 20).— This is 
& good opportunity to call attention to the Pahlavi word for “ lign-aloes ”, 
which is found in GrBd., 118° (but omitted in the Indian Bundahishn): ’solwg 
= avalüg from *ayalük (with -w- from -y- as often), a form that is very close 
to dydhoyov, It corroborates the Syriac spelling "wg (also blog), on which 
see Lagarde, Ges. Abh., 11. As to the soi-disant Persian co (BQ.), cpl 
(Löw, Ar. Pf., 295), this absurdity may owe ita origin to misreading a corrupt 
Pahlavi form, e.g. *'wiwgg misread as ulangilg. 

175. gm nyw’y. M. Benveniste (see his note on P 2, 298) translates 
trancher and rejects Reichelt’s auspressen. In my yiew the correct meaning is 
“to pound (drugs in a mortar) ". Wherever drugs are mentioned in Sogdian 
texta, they are unfailingly subjected to the action expreased by nyw’y-, which 
thus corresponds to Pers. südan. Together with tam “ fine ” it is the equivalent 
of Uyyur yumšag sog- (cf. Rachmati, Heilk. Uig., i, 469 on 188). As to Zdm, one 
does not see how it can be the Chinese jg hsien < sjäm (Benveniste, JA., 
1936, i, 231). Neither the initials nor the vowels agree. Middle Chin. sj- was 
invariably reproduced by s(y)- in Cantral Asian languages. Cf., e.g., F sjén 
= Bogd. sin (SbPAW., 1907, 462), 4. sjdu = Uyyur sio, sau- (ibid., 1938, 
974, and often), 4 spom = simmi, fM. sjén = sini in Brahmi (F. W. Thomas, 
ZDMG., 91, 43), eto. An Iranian etymology was proposed apud Gershevitoh, 
§ 285. ij 

179. omim'yn'k k'p possibly “a block of sandal-wood ”, cf. Pali candana- 

gonths (PTS. Dict.) ! Kp from kfi- “to split ” 1 
| 181/2. rynt p iyi = wooden cups, or small tablets ? The mysterious 
word pāšt- is perhaps merely a dissimilated form of tāšt-. Cf. Transact. Phil. 
Soo., 1042, 50, n. 2. j 

199. wyškyrě- perhaps “to pierce”; compare, beside wáE'r8 “needle”, 
also Saka piskal-, eto., see Konow, NTS., ix, 64. The Sogdian word for 
™ embers ”, yrwy = zarwe, is no doubt (with metathesis of -w-) related to the 
Pahlavi for “ embers”, kulg = zwarg (from zwárak), which is familiar also 
from Pasend surg (= aswaraka, SGY., xiv, 25), Jewish Persian cwurg = muarg 
(Is, 4419, 4714; Ez. 113, 108), and vulgar Persian zulg, zarg (instead of 
z'arg) Wollaston s.v. embers.* The Sogdian phrase yrwy wyíkyr8- 


* If this oan bo established, it may even become worthwhile to consider whether the Sogdian 
is related in auy way to the Ohineso term for “ musk” (sco Karlgron, Analyt. Dict, No. 865). 

* Not recognized by indigenous dictionaries. P. de Menasce (on BGV.) quotes a solitary 
Pers. “ zarak D ”, but does not explain the D. This “rarab which I find in Johnson's Dictionary . 
is, of course, a mispointed sary/sory. i 
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reminds one of Pahlavi awarg skastan “to break up live coals”, DkM., 
194 &pu.! | 

204. šny w't is probably “south-wind”. MPers. dain is “ right (side, 
hand)" only. In the place of wn’ntk one could read wz'nik “ blowing ". The 
passage in its whole recalls Hadokht Nask, ii, 7-8. | 

205. “swift as thought", literally “swift thought-equally ('ywznky8) ". 
On Pahl. vàt-i aria see also Sogdtca, 37, n. 1. 

219. “And now, a great oath has been taken by the Nagas... (to the 
effect) that whenever all such preparations, as described, have been made in 
“fall, they will feel obliged to come there, together with the wind, in order to 
make...” 

2206/1. ws- “ to begin to blow ”, see Tales, 482, note f. Both M. Benveniste 
and myself have been deceived by the “ froge” ywkt. “ Sulphur and realgar,” 
see BSOS., X, 398, and Tales, 465, n. 1. 

242. nm'y is perhaps the same particle as the Talmudic nmy (Levy, iii, 
399), whose Persian origin Nóldeke suspected (Mand. Gramm., 485). Syriac 
lam is generally derived from nm. 

‘218. "pspr'yc ('stky) is almost certainly a “ sheep’s shoulderblade ", an 
object indispensable to a Central Asian magician. One could refer to Quatramére, 
Histoire Mong. en Perse, 267 sag. (note 89), and to the recent discussion by 
Pelliot, Poung Pao, xxxvii, 1944, 92-3, 101. As 'ps- = sheep, -fr’yo = fréd 
must be "shoulder" or '"shoulderblade ". This should be compared with 
MPers. pryyg, Pahl. plyk “ shoulder ", see OLZ., 1934, 752 (where Dad. Din., 
37, 97, p. 102, ed. Anklesaria, could be added). Both the Sogdian and Middle 
Persian words represent Old Iranian *frayikd-, which cannot be separated 
from *fayaka, see Morgenstierne, JIFL., ii, 208 (Dr. Gershevitch reminds me 
also of Byk’, VJ., b69). 

285. kul mastio — Pers. kandas mastic. This explanation, which 
Reichelt, ii, p. vii, approved, is not possible. There is no such Persian word. 
It is true one finds it in Johnson's dictionary (and its descendants), but one 
looks for it in vain in reliable books. The correct Persian word that can be 
identified with Sogd. kni'vi is kundùš = Ar. kundus = Syr. qyndwé and means 
“a kind of Saponaria” or according to some authorities (for example, 
Schlimmer, p. 559) “ white hellebore ”, see Low, Aram. Pf., 305 8q. ; Achundow, 
transl. of Muw., 261 sq. [of the reprint]. It is in this case still possible to trace 
the mistake as to “ mastic ”. In the Kašfu lZughat (sixteertth century) Arabic— 
but not Persian l—kundás is thus defined :—“ the name of an animal; also, 
it is said, the name of a drug, which. they call mastakt = mastic in India; 
thus in agSurah.” Obviously, the author of the Kašf declines responsibility 
for the second meaning. Looking up his source, the Surah (thirteenth century), 

1 This passage, along with many others, was discussed by Dr. Mirza in his able commentary 
on Pahl. Riv., ch. 85, where ho proposed “ light (emanating from fire, eto.) ". However, the word 
was sometimes confused with s*arreA (as Mirza pointed out) and thus may appear as GDH in 


Pahlavi texts. Thus, e.g., in GrBd., 12416,“ three fires like three embers in a fire-place ” (differently 
Bailey,’ Zor. Problems, 45). 
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we find s.v. kdš:—“ Arabic kundus = Persian 'akke va-kundur " = magpie 
and incense (mastic). Since the Surah is merely an abridgment of the Sthah, 
we have to tum to the latter work, where, as in any other Arabic dictionary 
of repute, kunduš has only the meanings of (1) magpie, (2) a certain sternutative 
drug (= kundus; purists disapproved of the spelling with -8), see, e.g., Taj 
al ‘Ards, vol. iv, p. 846. Thus kundur in the Surah is necessarily a mistake. 
No spelling 55 occurs in either Arabio or Persian ; the vowels of " kandaé ” 
are pure invention. 

988. z'r is almost certainly “ poison ” here as everywhere elsé. Hence, 
mu kk z'r — the poison, Skt. mügaka, Salvinia cucullata Roxb., cf. also, Skt. 
milgakamart “ rat-killer ” for the same plant; M. Benveniste’s tranalatioh 
mauve musqués can hardly be justified. Further, ár'ynk z'r is surely the well- 
known poison, Skt. pigs, which in Arabio &nd Persian books partly appears 
as wi e (thus B&rüni) or 5 ~! (from 5il t), partly is translated as 
al-qurün “the horns” or qurün as-sunbul “the horns of the corn- ear” 1, or also 
big al-qurün. To judge by the statements of Muslim pharmacologists, érigt 
was Secale cornutum; it figured in the liste of so-called “ gconites ". See 
Muwaffag 59°; Achundow's translation, 276 sqq. ; Ghafigi, No. 181 and note ; 
K. al-Dhakhirah, 298, ed. Sobhy. The text of the relevant passage in Bériini’s 
k. ag-Gaidanah is available in part apud Z. Validi Togan, Birunt’s Picture of 
the World, p. 113 (where c s^ = 4b x51) more fully but less correctly 
apud Ghafig!, loc. cit. 4 


P5 


1-89 re-edition of the Dirghanakhasütra. 90-125 is not well described as 
le début d'une longue invocation bouddhique. Tt is & confeesion-prayer for Buddhist 
monks. One regrets that there is so little of it. The Uyyur Stindenbekenninssse 
published by Müller, Uigurica, ii, 76 8qq., and Bang-Gabain, T.T., iv, were 
intanded for the laity. á 

28 n. It is perhaps more correct to say that ywno “ colour ” translates f, 
* colour ", which in its turn represents Skt. rüpa, irrespéctive of the meaning 
of the Skt. word in various contexts. _ 

41. dyr"w'y (M. B.'s correction) is properly “ goodness”. It may not be 
superfluous to mention that the ordinary meaning of Af, which here is rendered 
by &yr"w'y, is “ good, well, happy, etc." The Sogdian translator was hardly 
aware of the special value of the Chinese character. 

94. Read [. .](šy) Pm ? Before pwmh there is space for not more than 
four or five letters. ywyt”y [. -Py Pom should be = Sukhavati. One could 
restore [wy]šy, “ the very [happy] land of the West.” Cf. P 8, 72, “ to with- 
great-joy = blissful Sukhavati " (M. Benveniste’s translation differs). 

94. pr'pi (or is it pr’pty 1) occupies the third place in a list of Bodhisattvas. 


1 Often misunderstood as “ the horns of spikenard ". 
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Hence, abbreviation of [Mahasthama]prapta, see, e.g., Larger Sukhavatwyüha, 
§ 34. 

106. wen 107 }oyty py8’r. cannot be.seen on the photograph. "pw is 
a little doubtful, but cf. o'wn "pw ’’y’s mris'r P 9, 120 (which could conveniently 
be restored here). 

108. vyrB'wk 109 wn'y is, to judge by the facsimile, a rather dubious reading. 


- After lobha and dvega one expecta moha (usually mntyrB'kyh). Perhaps yyr’k- 


wn'y 1 ' Desire, hate, stupidity, and suffering are endless, that torment. . . .” 

114/65. Nearly completely blotted out in the facsimile. 8’r’ny read S’ryny 1 
One wonders if *pcytw can be read in the place of pert. 

120. Of. T.T., iv, p. 436, 28 sq., bursong quwrayvy iki yartim qiltimis 
arsür. Hence, read 'krivo 1 : 

110-125. M. Benveniste has not translated these last fragmentary lines. 
They mean roughly this: “If I should have destroyed ([n]ftw) a stūpa . . ., 
burnt or destroyed a sacred book, stolen and kept the possessions of the Three 
Jewels . . ., slandered (and said) ' it was not taught by the Buddha’. If I should 
have...&nd kept and hidden ib... without the commandments and keeping 
the commandments . . .:if I should have alandered and detracted . . ., hurt 
a life. . . kept servants . . ., split the united community into two parties. 
If I should have given rise to the very heretical opinion that .. . action has 
no retribution. Furthermore, if by day or night, habitually (r'm[/nz]) I should 
have committed sins of the body, [sins of the mind], sins of the mouth, .. ." 


P 6 

Fragment of the Bhatgajyaguruvatidüryaprabhatathagaiasütra. To our mis- 
fortune, M. Benveniste has not printed the apparently very close translation 
of the Chinese original which M. Demiéville had prepared for him. 
W. Liebenthal’s translation, given in an appendix, is not as literal as one 
could wish. One misses explanations of the passages where the Sogdian 
apparently deviates from the Chinese, judging by Liebenthal’s version. 

T. kywk means “ sword ” according to the Chinese version. M. Benveniste 
justly compares axwdxns. There is, however, no need to bring in kynfr 
Padm., 25, which, as Weller has shown (on Vsm., 186), is “ enemy ". Cf. Pers. 
kinaear, from kin “ hatred, revenge, enmity, fight, battle ". 

7/8. onn ’sk’ &k’By bas no equivalent in Liebenthal’s translation. 
Professor Haloun kindly informs me that Hsüan-teang's text, in agreement 
with most other versions, has “ precipice ", R$ ir. Pers. Hkaf “ crevice, cleft 
in a mountain ”. 

18. wyn'yno a'n (Demiéville ennemi &ranger). One does not quite.see how 
one can arrive at this reading. The MB. has nyn’yno (or zyn'yno, etc.). 

21. "Bt, read '&t. Added by the scribe above the line, but apparently 
superfluous. 

25. yw't. M. Benveniste (see his long note) has not seen that this yw’t 
is merely an orthographic variant of y’sot(y), ywwt(y) in the Dhuta text which 


1 
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were discussed in BBB., p. 58 (on 505). This yw”t (from yw’) means “ he 
breaks (the law, eto.)", and has no obvious connection with the adjective 
yw", Man. and Chr. wi, which in all passages means nothing but “ weak ", 
certainly nowhere endommagé. The comparative is naturally moins de force, 
weaker. That this adjective was formed from a root awd was explained in 
EBB., pp. 82 sq. (on 688). It is entirely a different matter to ascribe a present 
stem zwa to Sogdian. Such a present stemi does not exist. I have no apologies 
to make for the statement to that effect in BBB., pp. 82 sq. (on 688). There 
are no present stems ending in -à in Sogdian... As proof for his point of view 
M. Benveniste quotes yw", yw'nt, SCE., 185, 212. In my view these forms 
belong to yw- “ to fail, commettre une fautas ”, see BBB., p. 68 (on 552). 

82. B'skh “upper arm and shoulder” corresponds to Pahlavi bazd, 
spalt D'z'y, as nasa, arda are spelt ns'y, 'l'y. We have countless examples of 
this orthographic peculiarity in Pahlavi inscriptions now, see e.g. BSOS., 
IX, 829 sqq. The Pahlavi words have frequently been misread as artak, nasak, 
eto. Salemann, Gr. Ir. Phil., i, a, 279, beside b’z’y and ns'y, quotes the much- 
discussed mkyr'y (^ nkyr'b "), transliterated in Pazend as ngaras. According 
to H. H. Bcheder, Ung. Jb., xv, 571, n. 2, this word should prove the existence 
in Middle Persian of a partioiple-adjective in -āy (which I had denied, NGGW., 
1932, 219, n. 7). I submit that the spelling on the contrary shows that the 
word ended in -à. It would, moreover, seem that nkyr'y is a loan-word from 
Aramaio, a form from nkr “ to repudiate ”, although the true original, *nakkira 
` " denying, repudiating” (as makkika “ humble ”, eto.), does not apparently 
occur in Aramaic. 

98. pd’yP'royh shows that Chr. pdyb’doy’, S.T., ii, is wrong reading of 
pdyb'roy. The -d- was marked as unoertain in the edition; the difference is 
merely a matter of a dot. Misled by the Christian form, I restored pSyf’ Soy’ 
in BBB., p. 36 (line 613), but indicated that this was doubtful. Read 
v(3yB) Xr). 

lll. 'yw knpy 50 lut. cinquante moins un. Il en résulte que knpy (ici “à 
défaut ”) est confirmé dans la fonction de substantif et dans le sens de “ manque, 
défaut ” posés Notes tv [BSOS., EX], p. 515. To my mind this use of the word 
(cf. also JRAS., 1942, 243) shows again clearly that knpy means moins and is 
not a substantive, but the comparative of kny “little”. As pointed out in 
BBB., p. 68 (on 546), knpy = Man. kmbyy is ¢Adrrwv. Hence, knpy from 
kambiyah-, but kpn- from *kabna- =.*kmbno- The word corresponding to 
knpy in Persian, kam, is similarly used, cf. Pers. sad yak kam = 99; of. also 
Bang apud Marquart, Chronologie d. altiiirk. Inschr., p. vi, n. 3, where bir 
kem otuz = 29. 

113. 'W ocopyist’s mistake for t? The entry in the Glossaire:— W, ow 
(passim), is hardly justified. This word occurs neither in these, nor in other 
Sogdian texts. “Or” is'WZY; similarly, “and” is '"PZY, but never *'P. 


ı 1 One wonders how often more ** M PT. GE" will be quoted. No such word is attested. 
OF. OLZ., 1984, 751. o 


- 
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119. ngy'wó. The reading is confirmed by Man. nywè yrByy (1), M 502!R 1 
(out of context) — as far as one knows (1). 

145. ry'rí- may be wy'ri-. Dhyana 231 has been overlooked, “ neither old 
age nor death befall him ”, of. BBB., 55, where Chr. nzi- was quoted. 


1561. yn&y'kh, the object of w'c-, should name the punishment which the 
king had imposed upon his prisoners and from which he should release (w'c-) 
them now. In view of yn£' k^ “ toil” (SCE., 44) one could think pf compulsory 
labour. Similarly min ynin P 2, 1043/4 = various efforts, or renewed efforts, 
while yni'y ’din, VJ., 769, may be “he carried (the body of the cart on his 
neck) ”,1 cf. the employment of ka&dan in similar contexts in Persian (bar k-). 
Or else, yandjak may mean “ captivity ", shortened from yranš-, cf. yr'n&, 
BBB., p. 63. One could thus account also for Sogdian yn& (Sogdtca, p. 39, 
h 37), whose Middle Persian equivalent bj may reflect Ol. basira- (cf. Morgen- 

„stierne, AVP., 87); this is true also of Persian baš, which was differently 
explained in Sogd4ca, p. 42. Not necessarily connected with either group is 
yríy kh, P 18, 8. This is perhaps a measure of length ? “ He (Rustam) came 
close (from Pw “to approach”) to the town by one thousand feet, or 
paces » 1 

163. krín here corresponds to “ beauty” in Liebenthal's translation. 
This further confirms the opinion put forward in BBB., p. 93 (cf. also Sogdsca, 
p. 37): 

165. yitumh corresponds to ' wives of the princes” in Liebenthal's 
translation, but M. Demióville gives la seconde femme (de l'empereur). One 
would have valued an explanation of this divergence. 

107. f'mkyr'ni consellers, minisires qui secondent is a puzzling word. 
_ Would it be permissible to regard it as a case of semi-translation of the equally 
mysterious Persian title kamürang, Xavapdyyns, which may have been 
andlysed as kanar + rang ł' For Sogdian Pm = Persian rang, and Bogd. 
kyr'n = Pers. kanar. 

107. ’yn8’yth les dames may belong to Wakhi tndigunf, Yidgha tdtko, eto., 
" glave-girl." 

185. rynowk lit. “ enfaniin ", d'où “ bénin”. Not a happy etymology. 
In P 12, 55, it is opposed to yr'^ “heavy”. Henoe = “light”. See also 
Tales, 482, n. D. 

193. kyo conceivably = Persian gi (modern gif) “giddy, stupefied, 
perplexed ". E 

197. kemik is an ingenious, but apparently rather unoertein, reading, to 
judge by the facsimile. p 

1 fatywnp’y ’skwn, ibid., 771, must mean “sho pushed the wheel”. This reveals a root of 
flye consonants, (fra +) stynp, or at least four, *atym, if jap- = -mb- developed from an original 


-m-. Henoe compare Pahl. sakim, stabm(b)d >, and Vistahe. 
VOL. IX. PART 4. 41 
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Misprinis and Minor Points 
P 2-81 
| P 2.—17 kre. 22 riy pri've'woyt'k.| 26 mon “life”. 26 yrk. 27 ’myh. 
$0 prywmik (here and P 7, 193) = prwywnik } 40 cum. 50 S'UkÀ “law”; 
rišth, too, prob. subst. “truth”. 89 copyist's mistake for cywyin. 93 [o'n kw 
ZY] omitted by the sotibe before ZK. 96 'ns'ytk. 101, 116, 154 yypSh. 106 
copyist’s mistake for pryw. 157/8 “care cannot be taken (to prevent) that 
(riy) the son might kill”. 160 copyist’s mistake for p'rZY (here = rather, 
even); rtyšw. 162 ZNH (not in index). 164 ’st’y opt., “ (if there) were.” 
166 Brz also VJ., 1181; here = rather. 167/9 “ and need not realize successive 
re-births when he dies". 172 ZKZY. 176 mz'yyh. 209 “this vengeance 
follows (pres.) him who (ZKZY) has taken (impf.) my sweet life ". 219 ’wy’sort. 
232 pydy. 235 °’y’et “begins... to kill”; omit ’ry’nt from glossary. 246 ZY 
(instead of ZK). 251 m'ikh; “that the butcher’s means increase.” 262 
“ merciless is he that buys”. 269 “ meat-production” ? Cf. 286, and also 
847 “ it is very wicked to prepare (produce) meat" ? 271 ’nyp3’y uncertain; 
poss. ’nepd’y (or "zm-). 293 "B'bw. 298 sy’y- as z-y'y- occurs in unpublished 
texjs. 805 ZKwyh. 307 ywny. 323 péché, read meurtre. 328 ywnyw. 335 yrByh 1 
359 nt (also gloss.) read ZK. 361 ’ndfy-, of. Gershevitch, § 293. 363 ZK read 
ZKw. 366 of. Sogdtca, 10, 18, “ stability ? station ?”. 890 On em'wr'k see 
` Gershevitch, § 380. 401 cytk from kaéa-, Gauthiot, Gramm., i, 97. 419 “ his 
food is not well digested " (as Skt. pac-, BR. meaning 3). 492 some kind of 
vatavyadhs, cf. Pers. bad... z&a8 (often in Muw.). ). 433 Enpy'sirh “ particularly 
short” (elative of knpy). 467 pn'yst. 509 y't'yn'k. 513 pyw’y’nt. 523 sySrt, 
no doubt copyist’s mistake for srõyt. 546 mih. 551 ’Sk’yriy (also gloss.). 
557 ywy’r read ywy'rstr. 582 “on the morrow, to-morrow” rather than tét. 
609 insert ZNH after 'PZY. 621 'pw read "bw; “how could I dare... not 
to listen." 635 wyrkyh. 639 sk'rm'k. 641 -Skr’k. 642 yin a particle 1 665 ZN 
read yh. 672/3 "so that you shall eat it, all you monks, as if". 689 riy. 
713 peywó' (also gloss.). 785 of. also Parth. iysi-yn, BSOS., IX, 88. 815 the 
MS. has pir'yóry, corrected into -Bky (or vice versa); was -Srky intended 
= pir'yiky 4587 850/1 from à + karš, cf. also Sogdica, 29 (e 11). 866/7 
“ exoept for a Buddha's or Bodhisattva’s expedient (upaya) "; Chin. differs. 
875 2’ron’wk’. 891 copyist's mistake for pw'rty. 892 kwyšt- (if = sesame) 
= kyišt < *hyindt < *kyin& < kunt? 923 seri. 904 lit. "and walk in 
such matter” = “and act accordingly”. 966 srò left out after RYPW. 
969 pyrnm'sir. 983 wyth. 992 cf., e.g., Mahavyulpatts, 15, 16 (ed. Minayev). 
1010 mystk’r’k. 1044 škrty. 1052 prwy'w'k (also 214) here synonym of yp'k 
= dvesa 1 1067 insert pys’r before ZKwh. 1071 cif'r is correct, but the MS. 
has off’. 1077, 1082 pàtuz “on his guard.” from pata + arw? 1085 'wyh 
imyh; mr perhaps meant to be cancelled, the scribe having begun to write 
E To save space, where no confusion is possible only those readings are given which are corroot 
in my opinion. Thus, "P 2, 17 We eene arie ND am DRE 
view, 'bri? instead of "briy. . 
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mr(ch) 1098 ’yh read 'zA " knowledge ". 1110 z'yyyz'k, cf. Pers. zasidan 
* oreep ". 1164 ero “head” t. 1161 ”pwh is emendation; MS. npwh. 1163 
ps’rB-, cf. BSOAS., XI, 68, n. 4. 1168 "Bis'yp-, possible connections, JRAS., 
1944, 140, n. 3. 1176 'r'wpsyh. 1181 nyeni. 1189 ow. 1207 yr9'k pose. 
= y kh, P 7, 64 = Man. yòy (1), BBB., 106. 1223 prB'yrw is subj., not impf. 
(which is pr'yB'yrw). 1230 srw. f 

P 3.—4 ZK. 11 ZY read ny “other”. 15 “it quickly heals and gets 
better". 24 Enter L’ at end of line. 41 'ns'ytoh. 48/9 “ unlimited ", Sogdsca, 
27 sq. 50/1 "early in the morning, before eating (Gershevitch, § 63) or 
talking". 57 “his words are going = fluent ! successful 0". 82 p'tg'r'k. 
97 “cannot easily be set forth”. 108 fraweó-, cf. Tales, 484 sq. 110 wah 
not quite certain; poss. "w'nA (wah). '' Elle est belle" has no equivalent 
‘in the Sogdian text. 112 riy. 125 prdync is correct, but MS. préyo. 129 pr'ynk 
“damask ", see Trans. Phil. Soc., 1945, 150aqq. 142nyfyr. 158 MB. prd’nkh, 
corrected prima manu to préynch. 174 wyepn’c. 179 pw read [Z|K'w. 206 
Bwóon(-Br'n). 209 “ the living beings of the whole world "', cf. above on P 2, 636. 
251, 282 "sheep ". 267 “to hide ”, of. Sogdtca, 33. 284 restore Reichelt’s 
translation, “ after boiling it", cf. Gershevitch, $ 932. 

P 5.—8 nfyy, and first 'PZY read ZKZY (with Gauthiot) 21 "g*wy 
(with Gauthiot). 24 rather [w]B'n[t]k (cf. Tales, 471, n. 4) as Chin. has $A 
“net, web, trap”. 28 pwrny’t (in gloss. pwrn’yt) read pwrny/'t, two words s 
(with Gauthiot). 47 "ny (with G.). 65 poyrf't (with G.). 79 "Brys'k (with Q.). 
90 vos iy. 94 "myl. 96 kkytkrp = Kpitigarbha. 96 tw. 98 we'wyty.. 105 
wyo'w'k, “come to witness the confession of my sins.” 106 [yw] d[ry}otky 
?nm’n “ T, this Bhikgu of such and such name”.  oyo'wytk read ’ws’wytk 1 
118 prw’yt (from prw'o-). 116 cf. Man. psyp-, JRAS., 1944, 140, n. 3 (see also 
above on P 2, 1168). 

P 6.—9 apêk. 12 ZKw. 13 "yst. 29 Sry is not translated. 33 "Pong. 
85 ° PZYšy. 42 Bin 'Be'npSyk with a hook below. 47 'YKZYn. 49, 63 pyr. 
51 smock’. 64 yh. 62 do’ mntk. 66 pdfr- “stage” (thus here, too, acc. to 
Liebenthal’s transl.) 78 'zy'ms'y, 2nd letter poss. damaged, meant to be "y- 
as in 801 Sl'wyh. 83 Enter riy before ’nondst. 89 ZK. 91 ywtyywštk. 94 zt. 
98 ’myh. 115 ZY; wrnty. 127 ZKw. 130 prit’t (also comm. and gloss.). 
139 rnk’n. 140 spyn wy. 150 m'yir is masirs, not mira. 151 prk’yit yt, 
corrected pr.m. from pkk-. 108 r'Oyh. 179 'PZYn. 184 ywn kw. 191 ZKw. 


P 8 Colophon 


166. srdy my Byp'wr siny "kw Srw'ndkndyh. As these first words of the 
colophon are followed by & date of the common Central Asian kind which 
tells us precisely nothing (15.6 of the Tiger year), they are unlikely to contain 
a date too. M. Benveniste’s translation, “Pannée du prince . . ., à Tuen- 
Houang” cannot be correct, if only because Sogdian grammar requires that 
the word for prince precede that for year (of. e.g. Reichelt, i, 70, 34). Thus 
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ar8y may be different from s76- “ year"; or else the scribe intended to put 
in a sensible date, leaving a line blank for the purpose, but forgot to do so. 
Neither explanation can be viewed with favour. It is something of an under- 
statement to render Byp’wr as " prince" ; the Baypür/Fayfür (on the origin 
of the term see BSOS., X, 94, n. 2)! was the Emperor of China. And Byp wer 
siny “ the land of the Fayfür" is necessarily “ China ”. M. Benveniste has 
not always recognized the value of the suffix -sin-, which corresponds to Persian 
-&làn (Bee Gershevitch, §§ 122, 1118); thus ’yniwhsiny “ (in) India ”, P 21o, 17, 
is read °st’y in the edition and assumed to mean “ période (ou vie) antérieure ". 
It is interesting to note that those Sogdians that lived in China abandoned the 
older name of that country, dynsin, which they had used in the “ Ancient 
Letters ”.1— my is the locative of the im- pronoun,? see Benveniste, Gramm. 
Sogd., ii, 126, cf. also Man. my, Tales, 476 (G 20). Hence, ". . ., in China in 
the town of Throana." 

167/8. 4 kwir'y, read yn kwir’y; npi'yr read wat yr (also in 173). Thus 
the name of the gentleman who ordered the oopy (not the scribe, as M. Benveniste 
assumes) was “ Curak, the son of Naftir, of the family of Han” (as stated 
already, JRAS., 1944, 139, n. 3). At the time when this colophon was written 
(eighth century 1) the Sogdians in China appear to have adopted Chinese 
family names; there is no trace of such designations in the Anotent Letters. 
Cf. Reichelt, ii, 70, “ the lay: man Üatfár&tearàn, of the family of An” (dated 
in A.D. 728). BRY “ son ”, cf. also Sogdtca, 59. 

169. pémy = Saka pajsama? A loan-word from Khotanese 1 Sogdian 
-é- may represent -dz- (and -ts-), of. Gershevitch, 8$ 71-2. 

171. Here begins the long list of persons whom Han Curak wants to share in 
the punya accruing to him in reward for the modest sum he spent on his copy 
of the Avaloktitesvaranamds{asatakastira. He expecta much for very little. 
He wishes he could do more: “... that I shall not be reborn * as a stingy man, 
who does not give, but that I shall be rich enough to build, at my expense, 
a big monastery . . ." (194 sqq.), but the execution of his wishes has to be 
postponed to his next rebirth. In addition to the parallel passages quoted by 
M. Benveniste in his commentary (p. 217), one could refer to the colophon 
following the confession-prayer of the upāsikā Ütrüt, Usigurica, ii, 80 Bq., 
where bu buyan adgü qilintty avirar-ma corresponds to qywn'k pwrny'myh 
&yr kriyh piwyS'm. The names of the beneficiaries are given in the dative case 
in Uyyur, but are followed by 8s? in Sogdian. M. Benveniste translates 8st’ 
as “ hand ” and explains that sa main symbolise l'appus spirituel qu'&l [= each 
beneficiary] a prété au copiste. Could one not rather assume that the word for 
* hand(s) " was devalued in Sogdian in the same way as it was in Persian 
(and many other languages, e.g. Hebrew) 1 ... st’, or onn. . . Sst? may mean 


1 Bogd. Brpi- “ pregnant" (mentioned there) has been left untranslated in P 22, 18. 

1 gynat'n in the Sí-an-fu inscription is the Persian term. 

* Care should be taken not to confuse it with "my, the suffixed pronoun of tho first person, 
as in VJ. 18, 462, 524, 570; even 'myk VJ. 689; ordinarily -my. E 

4 "ey'n, lst pers. sub]. of "zy-. M. Benveniste has a different explanation. 
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merely.“ for, to the benefit of . . .”. Of. MPers. pd dst ‘y = “for”, Mahrnamag, 
200, Pashto lāsta “ direction, towards ” eto. | 

172. 'By' should be 'BY'; myné presumably the name of Han Curak’s 
grandfather. ’nwiprnd’yh and "rwiprn-ó (175) may contain Av. aurvant- (here 
short for aurvaj.aspa 1) ; on Haurvatat- in Sogdian see Sogdtca, 19. * 

174. mrkth = “ Emerald ", see Sogdica, p. 26; 175 "PZY r. 'PZY. 

177. pér’y8’mskwn, surely a copyist’s mistake for piw’yS’mskwn ? 

178/9. Pytw’d “ Gift (lit. emission) of Fortune ” 1 yto’ywrh read ywizywrh, 
with -sywr- “ necklace, ornament ”. 

181/2. zmyprn read nny-prn “having good fortune from Nanai”, of. 
Sogdica, p. 7.1 sttéry “ having a hundred courses " ? Possibly my’mnyh (which 
then could be misspelling of my’m’yh) 1 

183/4. tytt, rather ?'t$ (also considered in the edition). yur’ yt read yani? 1; 
nnpkkn read nnpkrs (-z distinguished), or enpkrz; both names were useful for 
foundlings, "Self-born" and ''Shore-miracle ", the last would have fitted 
Moses admirably. — 

185/6. KPK, cf. q'Pnc Mahrnámag, 146, see BSOS., IX, 567. ynë’, perhaps 
rather yz “divine” 1 m read (w8yh) m’y8’yh, the late wife of Han 
Üurak (cf. Sogdica, p. 7). rayi = *réwayd? Cf. rywzšy'n Mahrnámag, 100, 
where resyn is & EM 

186. wk'wr can perhaps be elucidated with the help of a so far unpublished 
Man. fragment, T ii D ii 169, i R 8 (Bogd. Bc "By wy nat ur ky ry o 
šrwyy pryw whory’ myst yy8 "rk tw yypd m'ywng ya. This is rather cryptic, 
' With a oow the wolf has no great bother, but with a lion he has no easiness. 
Your position is wholly like that.” Here whwr-y’ is opposed to wiy’ “ trouble, 
anniy (see Gershevitch, § 1070), hence “ easiness”. Or should it be 

“ association” 1 

188. Enter cnn before L’ piz'n. Here is an instructive example of the 
divergenoe which may arise when the meaning of a word has to be Dre 
from the context. For pryrí M. Benveniste suggests “les défunts ". In 
JRAS., 1944, 139, n. 3, “ concubine; slave-girl " was proposed. I owe thanks 
to Professor Tritton for supporting my guess with a striking etymology: 
Hebrew pilagas “concubine”, generally compared with maAAaxls (eto.) 
“pellex”. The word, whose ultimate origin has not been settled yet, may 
have been borrowed by Sogdian in ancient times from Old Persian, where 
foreign -l- was regularly replaced by -r- (cf. the case of hará] < *haraka < Aram. 
halak, Orientalia, iv, 291-3). The second -r- of pryr is due to inverse spelling ; 
pryš in the Manichwan fragment is the better form. 

190. "skim read 'sE'tm. 

1 §'p'tey[, ibid., can be explained now. syy appears to be synonymous with Kim “ fino". 
E.g. M 568, 12 dyr syy piryB (Man. script) “ mix very finely ". 

! Thus, Ban pryri PLY San "swat “ avec las défunis (1) ei aveo les vivants” (191/23), but 
"wn is < children”. The proper moaning of "s’sn- is “ that which has been born (or re-born) ”, 


whence “ child" and “anything born" '“a (living) being ”. It ms never found in opposition to 
* deceased ". The dead also were born. 
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195. ’56’nz may be ’5f’’s and therefore represent Olran. *@yafa-, cf. the 
words treated in BSOS., X, 105; Sogdica, 32. In this case, as in many others, 
-'- and -n- are not easily distinguished, although they are formed in different 
ways. As regards Av. (ds)bgz-, it has been claimed for Sogdian 3fne “ broad, 
thick ” by M. Duoheane-Guillemin, BSOS., TX, 864, who ascribed this etymology 
to BBB., p. 124. Tt is pertinent to state that in that book Sogd. 3f'nz was 
compared only with the noun Av. bazah- (which should reflect older *debgzaA-) 
and attention was drawn to the Pahlavi translation of the verb GAv. debgz-, 
without the expression of an opinion on the presence or absence of a relation 
between those Avestan words. See also Tales, 472, n. a. The verb Av. (de)bgz- 
was quoted for Parthian bz-, Mir.Man., iii, 897. 

198/9. Preferably “by blankets (and) rugs (and) couch ... with nursing . 
and service”; riy my read rit ms; Éyr'k riyh (with a strange explanation, also 
in P 12, 18) read &yr'kriyh. 


"wW 782 ym T20 
BOGDIAN "wp’y 723 y'» 788 

" 794 "memba 126 y tum 788 
"m'r8- 126 "yudi yik 733 yd’ kh 7385 
"rB'18 , 738 ynd 783 
R 726 ? $ 729 yrè'k 135 

*"w'2À 735 ‘RTT Cyrby! 782 
"Pn 787 n. 2 T 720 P E 726 
"sya 780 n. 4 miyr'ni 798 yriy kh 738 
'Bikyšp 714, 721, 785 B's kh 782 yrir E 723 
'"BY-'14&.1, 787 "wor sing 786 yrwy 728 
'Bey- 7117 "wk 720 tyty 718 
: 721 Bytw'o T87 yw"t 781 
"SB" T38 Brk’ yd 784 on 582 ywn 734 
*BryB’'r 726 yum'yy 718 
Pak 716 Prpsh 736 n. 1 ywno 780 
'bbprm 716 prx 184 yori ny 724 
*kydrp- 721 fs’ ymt 781, 785 on 116 ywrtenty 715 
nd py- 784 Bapane 783 n. yw wo 120 
myat ni 727 By ' T29 yxXm 716 
"yw y- 720 cè- 714 ywis't 787 
i nykh) 718, 715 cyw’ k 727 787 
K 728 oni'n- 726 r 717, 720 
^ 735 ywys- 718 
: kh 724. c&yh 734 on 785 *yyr bony 781 
"y m 715 oyngry 727 

What Kh 734 oyl Bi 124, 728 
1 725 cytk 184 PIK TST 
pali yo 720 3'n'ych 717 E 733 
: Bp’ ley, TST n. 1 Eprdh 720 
mpal 784 S'rys't 728 Enpy 733 
"'ri'wy 715 8'i 720 Enpy sirh T34 
"rey T15 S'UEÀ 184 Ent wd 729 
*rwt- T37 dg na 788 Epeby 718 n. 5 
"sp'rb- 7926 Bpak 710 kr'(ny 716 
i 715 bm'k 715 km 788 
'stwr T85 on 251 èr- 718 kiytkrp 735 
'a y 784 5rym3n 718 n. 6 bwb'ysnty 724 
: 722 736 *Ewntk 738 
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py dyk 787 


my'm yh 787 
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wysp- 723 
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gatw 723 
yad(a)s 714 n. 3! 


1 Dr IL Gershevitoh has put me under a great debt of gratitude by readmg the proofs of 
this article and kindly adding the index durmg my absence from this country. 
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Vis u Ramin 
A Parthian Romance 


Appendix : Limits Vis u Ramin 


$1. TEXTS AND RurHRENORS! 


HE romance of Vis and Ramin has many claims to our attention. Fakhr 
al-din As‘ad Gurgànt wrote his version of it some time between A.D. 1040 
and 1054, almost nine centuries ago, and only half & century after Firdausi 
completed the Shah-nama. The poem is based on an old “ pahlavi” tale 
vaguely reminiscent of Tristan and Isolde, King Mark and Brangane. Many 
of ita episodes echo feelings and attitudes dissonant with the post-Islamio 
ideas of marriage, women, and love. The poetio gifta of Fakhr al-din Gurgani 
are also beyond doubt. Whatever the inconsistencies in the presentation of 
characters, whatever the length of the dialogues and soliloquies of the two 
lovers, these defects are redeemed both by the purity of diction of the poet and 
by his truly humane understanding of men’s passions, soarings, and failures. 
Possibly in the early thirteenth century Gurgini’s poem was translated 
into Georgian.’ This is a significant fact, for it shows that both the theme and 
its Islamic rifacimento possessed some merits which equally appealed to two 
such dissimilar audiences as the Muslim readers and their Christian neighbours 
of Transcaucasia. 

There are several old records relative to Vis and Ramin in Pani literature. 
The anonymous author of the Mujmal al-tawartkh* locates the story in the 
time of the second Sasanian king Shapfr, son of Ardashir, assuming that 
* king Móbad " held Marv under that sovereign (1). 'Aufi (thirteenth century) * 
knows that Gurgànt wrote Vis u Rama (sic). Hamdullah Mustaufi (A.D. 1330) 
quotes the story under the reign of the Arsacid Bézhan (spelt: Bw) b.5 

1 Wherever convenient I have tried to maintain in this article the sounds 6 and 4 whioh in 
Modern Persian (us spoken m Persia) are no more distinguished from @ and f. 1 have made some 
exceptions for the names too familiar, such as Rimin (better *Ramén), Vis (possibly Vés), eto. 

1 The translation, slightly abridged, follows the Persian original very olosely. It is attributed 
(with what reason ?) to Sargis T’mogveli, who wrote under Queen T'amar (1184-1213). The 
Georgian Visromians has been done into English by Sir Oliver Wardrop, 1914 (reviewed by 
I. Guidi, Rivista 5.0., 1917, 754-6, and N. Marr, Zap.K.V., i, 1925, 118-188). On the late Turkish 
translation see Appendix. 

* He was a native of the region of Hamadiin and wrote in 520/1120. Ed. Bahar, 1318/1939, 
p. 94. 

* Lubab al-albab, ed. Nicholson, h, 98. 

* This mæpelling already ooours in some MSS. of Taba, i, 707. 
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Gödarz b. Balash b. Ashgh ! and mentions Fakhr al-Din Gurgani as the author 
of the poem. Mirkhond (d. A.D. 1498), in the same connection, refers to the 
time of an Arsacid king whom he calls Shapiir b. Ashk.? 

In later years the poem was seldom copied. The famous bibliophile Mir 
‘Alisher Nav&'i wrote in 896/1490-1? that in his time Gurgàni's poem was 
unobtainable (mahyür u nd-yab). At present there are known to exist four 
copies of the poem, and two extracts from it. In the fifties of the last century 
A. Sprenger discovered the first copy in India (ZDMG., 8, 1854, p. 608), and 
this led to the publication of the text by Nassau Lees in Bibliotheca Indica 
(1864-5). The edition, although based on one unsatisfactory MS., elicited 
much interest in Europe. Only recently the Persian Ministry of Education 
charged one of the best scholars of the younger generation, Mujtaba Minovi, 
to bring out a new edition based on all the available texts. In 1314/1985 the 
first volume appeared in Tehran with a promise of & companion volume con- 
taining an introduction, a commentary, and the critical apparatus. 

The final conclusions must be reserved to the editor, but an excellent 
article on Vis u Ramin in its new shape has been already contributed by 
F. Gabrieli *, and this must needs open the door to further discussion. The 
Italian scholar has some good remarks on the history of the poem, but he 
concentrates his attention on the artistic problems, which he treats with great 
taste and acumen. The present article has a more limited task: to examine 
the historical and geographical background of the poem, in the hope of assigning 
to the story a more definite position in time and space. 

Let us see first what Fakhr al-Din himself says about the circumstances 
in which he undertook to reduce the ancient tale to Persian numbers. His 
patron, the governor of Isfahan, ‘Amid ‘Abdul-Fadl Muraffar b. Husayn 
Nish&püri *, spoke to him of the story of Vis and Ramin (p. 26, verse 29-p. 27, 
verse 59) :— 

“ They say it is a very beautiful story and in these parts everybody loves it." 
I said: “Jt is a very beautiful story put together by six wise men. 
T have not seen a better one, it is exactly like a garden in bloom, 
But its language is pahlavi and the readers do not know its meaning. 
Not everybody reads that language well; nor, even if he reads it, does 
he understand the meaning. 

1 Ta'rikh-i gusida, GILS., 108, 824 

1 ZDMG., xv, 665. 

* Majalis al-nafa'is, in Persian translation, edited by A. A. Hekmat, 1945, p. 383. ‘All Sh&r 
speaks of Gurg&nFas “a paragon of his tame”, and says that his Vis « Ramin gives the measure 
of his “ perfection and discernment ”. 

* Graf, ZDMG., 1890, 875-483; Ethé, Hssoys wad Studien, 1872, 205-301, and Grundriss 
der Irom. Phil., ii, 240; R. v. Stackelberg, Neskolko slow o persidakom epos Visa i Ramin in 
Drewnosti vostochmye, Moscow, 1896, if (this article of my old teacher 1s inaocossible to mo); 
N. Marr, Zap. Koll. Vos., 1935, i, 118-188. E. G. Browne, LHP., i, 274-5, has only a few words 
on the poem. 

* Accademia dei Lincei, Rendioonti, Sense morali Serie VI, vol rv, faso. 3-4, 1939, 


PP. 168-188, Also Anaali delPIsiiwio . . . di Napoli, 1040, T, 258-8. 
* Beo Ibn al-Athtr, x, 23 (year 456). 


) 
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(The story) contains abundant descriptions of everything, but, as you 
read it, it does not make much sense,” 

Because in those days poetry was no professional art and there were no 
sages of quick wit. 

Where are the sages of yore to see how nowadays speech is produced, 

How meanings are elucidated, and metre and rhymes are superimposed 
on them f 

‘Tn this clime that book Gu aaa E gene MEI 

There have ever been people in this olime eager for the sweet words, (and) 

If the speech has metre and rhymes it is better than (the pretence) to. 
embrace too much ; 

Especially when clever conoeita (ma‘ant) 1 appear in it, they stand their 
reader in good stead. 

However good and sweet be the story, it becomes refreshed by metre 
and rhyme: | 

Like a kingly pearl (which needs to be) set in gold, a story needs abundant 
conceits and words, : 

Strewn here and there and shining like stars on that background, 

So that the clever and the great read it and learn from it many oonceita, 

While men of low and middle state swallow it for the sake of the story. 

Speech must be such that when it leaves the mouth (kam ‘ palate’) of 
the poet, it should travel throughout the world ; 

Not such as should stay at home and be-recited only by its author. 

Now, those ancient experts (sukAom-dánàw) told the legend of Vis and 
Ramin ; et ts 

They strove to say it in färs, for they were masters of fars}! * 

Thus they produced a poem in which there were strange terms of every 

style 1). . 

They did not trouble about conoeits and proverbs, and did not embellish 
(the story) with these two. ` 

But should an expert (dananda) take trouble about the story, it will 
acquire beauty as a treasure full of jewels, 

For this is a renowned story, with innumerable wonders in its details.” 

When my master had listened to these words of mine, he placed on my 
head the crown of glory : 

He requested me to embellish the story as a garden in April (Naysan). 

I should tell it to the best of my ability, and wash it of those senseless 
terms, f 

For those terms have become obsolete and their days of glory are gone. 

Resuming the story, the poet adds: “I have found written in the collections 
of tales? from what the story-tellers said according to records (kAabar-hà), 
that there was a king," eto. 

This exordium indicates that the story had existed in pahlavt; that it 
was translated into Persian (farsi) by some experts (sukhan-danan), of whom 
Fakhr al-Din speaks with definite irony. Itis probable that they were identical 

1 In the Georgian translation all such “ conceit” are presented in special paragraphs headed 
araki " parable ”, bubwmati (*hubmat) ' moral ”, shagonsba ‘ admonition ”. 

1 Irony: “were they not?” | 

3 Samar means "an evening conversation,-or entertainment”. The poet apparently has 
in view the stories written to be recited for the evening audiences. 
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with the “ Six Men” (v. 31), and it is likely that they were Zoroastrians,> for 
no one else would have found his way about pahlavī. This also would be the 
explanation of the archaic language they used in their translation. From 
the term péshén applied to the translators it would seem that their work was 
completed some considerable time before A.D. 1054.2 In any case it is clear 
that Fakhr al-Din worked on a Persian translation which he undertook to 
prune of obsolete words and to embelliah with the frills of the literary taste 
of his time. Fakhr al-Din seems to suggest that he himself had some smattering 
of Pahlavi? He was a native of Gurgin, and the fragment of a satire which 
‘Auf, Lubab, ii, 98, attributes to him suggests that his earlier patron was a 
Thiqat al-Mulk Shahriyür. The name Shahriyar is special to the Bavandid 
rulers of Mazandaran. Although in Vis u Ramin Gurgani hints at his mature 
(old ?) age, it is rather unlikely that he could have been active at the court 
of Shahriyar III b. Dara (A.D. 969-1006), after whom there was a long inter- 
regnum (A.D. 1006-1073). More probably he refers to one of the minor Bavandids 
(kiya-s) who remained in their mountainous haunts and who left a few interesting 
monuments bearing inscriptions both in Kufic Arabic and in the Pahlavi soript: 
They confirm the fact that some knowledge of Pahlavi was still spread in the 
region of which Gurgàni was a native and where he spent his young days.* 

A comparison between Vie u Ramin, Tristan and Isolde and tales of other 
similar couples of lovers is a tempting literary problem. Similarities in 
characters, episodes, dramatic attitudes, and even the basic idea of love 
sweeping away all obstacles are obvious both in the Iranian story and ite 
western counterparts. But even if one admita that a similar feudal background 
was responsible for parallelism in the sentiments of the heroes and in the 
attitude of the poets towards them, such comparisons do not go beyond vague 
generalizations. Khorasan and Cornwall are too far apart geographically 
to allow it to be taken for granted that any direct, or even indirect, contacts 
existed between them. ‘The dependence of the Russian popular story of 
Yeruslan Lazarevich on the Shah-nama can be traced, because of the identity 
of names, as well as because of the likely ways of communication. Such 


1 Similarly to the four Zoroastrians who in 346/057 compiled the ShaA-ndma in prose, at the 
request of Abū Mangfir b. ‘Abd al-Rasxiiq. Beo Noldeke, Grund. d. Iran. Phil., ii, 104; Muhammad 
Qasvini, Bist magüla, n, 24; Tagizadeh, Shah nama va-Firdawa, Tehran, 1244, p. 59. Of. 
Gabrieli, op. cit, p. 171. 

1 Possibly some time round 4.p. 950, when translations into Perman and compilations in 
Persian began to appear. 

s Of. his explanation of the “ pahlavI ” terms KAorüads and rim, pp. 177 and 506. 

4 P. 480: “Oh, how many days since I exporienoed love. ... Time (samdna) has changed 
ita former course ; indoed its days of prosperity are gone." 

5 Tho monuments aro at Ridkin-i Niki (Ispahbad Abū Ja‘far Muhammad b. Vandarin, 
year 411/1020), Lajim (Kiy& Abul-Favkris SkaAriyür b. ‘Abbas b. Shahriytr, year 413/1022) 
and Ragot (same epoch): see A. Godard, in Athar-e Tran, 1938, 1/1, 100-121; Herzfeld, Arch. 
Litt, aus Iran, iv, 1082, pp. 148-7; viii, 1038, pp. 72-81. | 

* Yoruslan Laxarevich = Rustam, son of ZAl-i xar. Bee Minorsky, “ L'épopée persane et la 
littérature populaire rame,” Hastr-stla-yi Firdausi, Tehran, 1044, pp. 48-57. I now think 
that the likely channels of transmission passed through the Northern Osnoasus, The Oseot nurses 
(norma) may have introduced them into the nurseries of Russian boyars. 
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direct guides are unfortunately absent in the case of the stories of Vis and 
Isolde, and the comparisons are bound to remain unoertain and inconclusive. 

On the other hand, the obvious prerequisite of any deeper study of Vis.u 
Ramin is to examine all the tangible facts in the poem likely to give us a clue 
to the historical and geographical milieu in which the poem was born. 

As late as 1936 Christensen expreased the view that Vis u Ramin was 
a pure fiction.! There is a grain of truth in this assertion, but the poem should 
by no means be regarded as being outside space and time. Those Muslim writers 
who tried to locate it under some Arsacid ruler were certainly on the right 
path, though between a pure surmise and a reasoned conclusion there lies 
& long road of research. The poem certainly goes back to Parthian lore, and 
our task will be to examine in detail whatever internal evidence, or even mere 
hints, we can find in the poem, capable of shedding light on ite origins. Should 
we prove that the romance is Parthian, we shall know something of the life 
and feelings of an epoch which, even in ita simplest elements, is still wrapped 
up in uncertainty and darkness. 

First of all we shall have to condense the story to its main features by 
stripping it of the purely poetical and rhetorical embellishments of its present 
version. 


§ 2. Pror or Vis u Ramin 


1. Once upon a time there was a king (shahriyar) in Marv whose name was 
Móbad Manikàn (1). Other shahs owed him allegiance (p. 28). In spring he 
held a festival which was attended by dignitaries from Adharbayagan, Rayy, 
Gurgàn, Khorasan, Kuhistan, Shiraz, Isfahan, and Dihistán, whose names 
and those of their ladies are enumerated (vide infra). The most beautiful of 
the ladies is the Shahr-bànü Shahrd. Charmed by her appearance, the king 
offers to make her his queen, but she replies that she is married and has such 
children as the noble Virð, and already her hair is turning grey. Then the king 
makes a pact with her that, should she ever have a daughter, she will give 
her to him. After many years Shahrd gave birth to Vis and entrusted her to 
a nurse, who carried her to her own home in Khitzan. The nurse had also in 
her care the baby Ramin, Móbad's brother. Ten years later Ramin was taken 
back to Khorasan, and the nurse wrote to Shahrd saying that she could no 
longer cope with Vis’s fancies. Thus the young beauty was brought from 
Khüzān to Hamadan. On seeing her the mother said: “Thy father is a 
khusrau, thy mother a band, in Iran thou hast no match except Vird, thy 
brother." At the sixth hour of the day De, in the month of Adhar,? the mother 
joined their hands saying that the high priest’s (mébad’s) seal on the contract 
was not necessary. 

1 Les Gestes des rois dans les traditions de P Iran antique, 1986, p. 61: ‘‘... cette œuvre a son 
charactére spécia]: elle ne relève pas de l'histoire ou de ce qu'on oroyaut être de l'histoire ; 
c'est une épopée de pure fiction.” 

1 ATI the three days called Dé in the month Ádhar (namely the 8th, the 15th, and the 23rd) 
are classed as “ middlmg " in the list of lucky days. Cf. Birtin!, Chronology, pp. 281-2. 
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2. Suddenly there arrived from Marv the king’s half-brother Zard mounted 
on a black horse with a letter from King Mobad reminding Bhahró of the pact 
once concluded. He did not want the bride to remain any longer in Mah-abad, 
where people dally with women (zan-bGragt) and are addicted to pleasure. 
To this request Vis objected by quoting a custom of Marv, where women 
choose their husbands out of two suitors; besides, the wedding was already in 
full swing, and she preferred her young brother to the old king. 

Zard reported to the king the situation in Mah, where Vird assumed the 
title Rüa (f) whereas the people called the king mébad (priest) and dastür 
(minister). Mdbad, in great wrath, called in his army from Tabaristàn, Gurgàn, 
Kuhistàn, Khwürazm, Khorasan, Dihistén, Sind, Hind, Tibet, China, Soghd, 
Taran, and Machin. 

At the same time, Virð was entertaining his friends from Adharbayagan, 
Rayy, Gilàn, Khüristàn, Igtakhr, and Isfahan, and they all summoned their 
troops tó the plain of Bibkysnd. Especially conspicuous was the Daylaman 
infantry. 

In the battle that followed Vis’s father Qarin was killed, but at sunset 
Virð put Mdbad to flight. The king turned away from the road to Khorasan 
and from Dénavar retreated to Isfahan. Yet Vird’s triumph waa short-lived. 
An army from Daylam advanced to the plain of Tarom, whence Vird’s repre- 
sentative fled. No sooner did Virð march against the Shah of Daylam than 
Mobad retraced his steps to Girab, where Vis sojourned. To the king’s envoy 
Vis declared that she belonged to her brother and did not want the “ decrepit ” 
Mibad who had killed her father. But Mébad was inflamed by the report 
that Vird’s wedlock had not been consummated. 

He consulted his two brothers, Ramin and Zard, but in Ramin’s heart a 
seed of love for Vis was sown since childhood. He tried to draw Mobad’s mind 
away from Vis by pointing to the king’s age and the bride’s youth. Zard, on 
the contrary, advised the king to try two means on Vis’s mother: gifts and 
persuasion. Bo Mdbad wrote to Shahrd insisting on the original pact and 
sending her rich presents, and Shahrd opened the gate of Vis’s castle. Thus 
the king carried Vis to Marv before Vird could return from Tarom. On the 
way to Marv Ramin happened to see Vis’s beauty and fainted struck by love. 

3. Vis was disconsolate and did not show her face to the king. When her 
nurse heard what was happening, she loaded thirty swift camels (jamáza) 
and in a week’s time reached Marv. She did her best to make Vis submit to 
her destiny, but Vis remembered Viró and said: “If I need a husband for 
love’s sake it is better for me to remain without love.” She consented to dress 
up and put on the jewels, but she wept and made a vow that for a year she 
would continue mourning her father and would abstain from intercourse with 
Moóbad. . 

To frustrate the king’s desires the nurse prepared a talisman of copper and 
brass fixed with iron. She buried it on the bank of the river to keep it in 
` dampness, as “cold stops man’s strength”. She intended to unlock the 
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talisman a month later by burning it on a fire, but a storm burst suddenly 
over Marv and the flood carried the talisman away. “Thus the spell kept the 
king bound forever and Vis, twice married, remained husbandleea. 

Ramin, still a beardlees youth, was roaming in the garden, longing for Vis, 
when he met the old nurse (däya-yi pw). He besought her for help, while she 
exhorted him to give up his love. Then the boy overcame the nurse with his 
caresses and, in view of this new link, she promised him to carry out all his 
desires (p. 122).* 

Vis was dreaming of her brother when the nurse spoke to her of Ramin’s 
beauty and valour. Vis rejected any disloyal suggestions and called down 
maledictions upon the nurse’s town (or “land ", shahr) Khitsin, which brings 
forth “only ill-starred sorcerers”. The nurse persisted and finally let Vis 
see Ràmin's beauty at a banquet held on the day of Ram.* After the king 
had gone to Gurgàn, Rayy, Save, and Kuhistan,the nurse introduced Ramin 
into Vis’s pavilion and here the two lovers exchanged oaths of fidelity and 
became united. 

. 4. The king ordered Ramin to come to the hunting-grounds at Mount 
Arvand (Alvand, west of Hamadan) and to bring Vis with him. They spent 
a month together, and then the king wished to move to Mügàn for sea-hunting 

(fishing ? nakhchir4 darya’ 3 giriftan). 

Rámin's camp was in the plain of Mah, and he was about to move towards 
Armenia to hunt and to combat enemies (p. 163). The nurse secretly urged 
Vis to take & last look at Ramin from the roof, d the king, who was awake, 
overheard her. He cursed the nurse and “ the town of Khüzän " produaing only 
evil-doers (pp. 163-4), and ordered Vird to punish Vis and the nurse, for he 
himself, in his anger, might exceed the measure. Suddenly Vis rose and con- 
fessed her love for Ramin: “you and Vird are my sovereigns (pddshah) . . . 
but should Vir$ burn me or put me in fetters...Iam not afraid of pam and 
death.” Virð shut up Vis in a house and strove to blacken Ramin’s reputation 
by saying that he was fond only of music and wine; his clothes were pawned 
at the wine merchants; Jews? were his friends. All was of ho avail. So Viro 
joined the king on the polo ground. Ramin ¢ and Rafed& played on the side 
of the king, and Arghish and Sharvin on the side of Vird. Vis looked from the 
roof on Vird and Ramin and wept from anxiety. She said to the nurse : * Had 
my fate been propitious, my beloved would have been none but Viro (p. 170, 
cf. 174, 185), for Ramin’s tongue is not consorted with his soul, and MSbad’s 
tongue and soul are equally rude.” 

D. Rather abruptly the story reports Möbad’s return to Khorasan. He 


1 The Georgian version (p. 105) paraphrases the realistio hints of the original, pp. 160-1. 

1 The 2let day of any month. Here probebly the 21 Mihr, when the Great Mihrag&n festival 
was hold. 

3 Le. Jewish wine merohanta. 

* Surprisingly after what had happened. 

* The poet explains (p. 171) that Khorüskn means “ Orient” for kaw dead in Pahlavi means 
khur Syad in Perman. The etymology is correct, but the form dead seems to have been restored 
theoretioally from -dede. 
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praises the beauty of Marv, but Vis repeats that “ her only solace is Ramin ”. 
In anger Mbbad reviles Shahrd, declaring that her thirty children are illegitimate, 


and tells Vis to leave his court by one of the three roads: that of Gurgàn, that 


of Damavand, or that of Hamadan and Nih&vand (p. 174). 
With joy Vis sete free her alaves, returns the keys to the king, and leaves 


for Mah. Ramin is disconsolate and asks his brother to let him go hunting to, 


Gurgan, Sari, and Kuhistan, but the king sees through his intentions. Ramin 
swears not to meet Vis, adding that Móbad is to him “ both a sovereign and 


a God-like (being) (chtin-khoda) ”, but then makes straight for Mah and again . 


„the lovers become united for seven months. | 

Mobad unbosoms himself to^ his mother and imparts to her his intention 
of killing his brother. To calm the king the old lady tells him that, according 
to reporte, Vis's real love is Viró.! Why should the king visit his wrath upon 
the brother who is destined to succeed him, as he is childless ? Móbad writes 
an abusive letter to Vird, calling him a mule born of a mare (Shahrd) and an 
ass (Qarin). Let him not be conceited, let him not put his trust in the armies 
from Iran, Adharbayagan, and Dasht-i Gilàn (p. 187). 


The king moved his army towards Mah, but half-way thither was stopped 


by Vird’s letter. The ruler of Mah refuted the hinta at his relations with Vig. 
He reminded Móbad of the issue of the battle of D&navar, and parried the 
. unpleasant reference to his birth by saying that a man’s value (góhar) depended 
on his valour and intelligence.? 

6. Peace was made and, for a second time, Vis was carried from Mah to 
Marv. This time the king wanted to test her loyalty by making her take an 
oath before a pyre. The flame was flaring up towards the Pleiades when Vis 
persuaded Ramin to flee from Marv. In ten days they crossed the desert and 
reached Rayy, where they were hidden by the local nobleman Bihroz. 

The king entrusted the kingdom to Zard and started on a search for his 
wife. He visited Rüm (Roman or Byzantine West), India, Iran, and Turan. 
During his absence Ramin communicated with his mother, and when Mdbad 
returned in a conciliatory mood she put in a word for Ramin and Vis and 
brought them back to Rayy. Immediately after the reunion banquet Ramin 
came to the roof of the royal bedchamber. Vis put the nurse in bed with the 
king, who was drunk and fast asleep, and rushed to join her lover. Suddenly 
Möbad awoke and asked the nurse who she was. Vis hurriedly came back and 
placed her hand in the hand of Móbad, who craved her pardon for the mis- 

T. A report reached Marv that the emperor of Rüm, having spurned the 
treaty, was leading an army from Rüm towards Iran (p. 229): Móbad called 


in the troops from every town and made ready to march two hundred stages - 


(p. 232). He left the kingdom to Zard and locked Vis up in a castle built on 
a high mountain called Ashkaft-+ Davan, “ the grotto of devs " (p. 233). Ramin 


1 In fact, there are some indications of love for Virð lingering in Vis's heart. 
* Cf. Nadir Shkh's calling himself “ the son of the sword ". 


° 
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followed the army, but he was love-sick, and at Gurgün ! fell so ill that the 
courtiers pleaded for him to be left behind. Immediately he recovered ‘and 
hurried back to Khorasan. From Marv he followed the road to the mountain 
of Ashkaft-i Dévàn, shot an arrow into Vis's apartments, and by aid of a rope 
made by Vis and the nurse climbed up to the “ king’s palace” (p. 246). There 
he remained nine months with Vis. In Marv only Zarrén-gés, daughter of the 
khaqan, versed in the arte of sorcery, guessed his whereabouts. 

By that time Móbad had visited Armenia and Arran, and obtained tribute 
` from the Csesar. On his return Zarrén-gés informed him of what had happened, 
and he immediately set out for Ashkaft-i Dev&n. There he rebuked Zard for 
negligence and told him to unlock the doors of Vis’s quarters. As the nurse” 
heard the noise, Ramin had time to climb down, yet on entering the king caught 
sight of the rope made of garments. In his wrath he beat his wife and her 
nurse nearly to death, left them in the castle, and returned to Marv. 

Here Shahrd plied him with questions and reproaches saying: “in the 
mountains of Ghor in Ashkaft-i Dévan they killed my Moon. ... O Marv, pride 
of Khorasan, .. . if thy water comes from the mountains of Gh6r, it will turn 
to blood.” : 

The king was impreesed by these lamentations, as he was also apprehensive 
of Vird. He ordered Zard to fetch Vis from the castle, and he did this in a 
month's time (p. 272). In the meantime, at Zard’s prayer, Móbad pardoned 
Ramin. 

8. [At this point there seams to be an interruption in the story. We only 
learn that] when in the spring the king returned from Gurgan and Sari he had 
his palace fortified. He entrusted the keys to the nurse on the plea that former 
thieves make the best jailers. He then went to Zavul, hoping to return within 
a month. On the first night Ramin escaped from the army camp to revisit Vis. 
He roamed in the garden and Vis, sensing his presence, implored the nurse to let 
her out, but the old woman was firm. Left alone, Vis leapt out of the window 
on to a tent pitched under it. When the moon came out Vis found her lover 
asleep among the flowers. 

Meanwhile the king hurried back to Marv: the locks were all safe, but the 
bird had flown from the cage.? As he entered the garden, Ramin jumped over 
the wall, and only Vis was found on the ground. The king caught her by her 
tresses, and he would have killed her but for Zard’s intervention. Mobad cut 
off but a few locks of hers and told her to explain her adventure. She said 
that an angel (sardsh) brought her from her chamber and placed her on Ramin’s 
breast, but that this was only a dream. i 

The king forgave Vis and the nurse, and on the Khordad day of the month 


1 The climate of Gurgin!’s native land ıs described as poisonous, p. 237. 

1 Somewhat strange is tho king’s exclamation (p. 285): “ Has she gone to Dummüvand ? 
Why has she gone while sho is herself dignified and has a thousand managers (pêkir) liko 
Zohh&k". Cf. also p. 174, where Mõbad offers Vis the choice between three roads, of which the 
middle one is that of Dam&vapd. Bee below, BSOA8, XII/1, p. 11. 
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Ardibihisht + he was sitting in the garden with Shahrd, Viró, and Ramin. 
A minstrel (kusán) sang a song of a mighty tree shading the world; under it 
flowed a crystalline stream, while a Gilàn bull now drank of the water, and 
now took a bite at the leaves. The king, though he was drunk, understood 
the hint and sprang to his feet to kill his brother, but Ramin disarmed him 
(p. 295). j ; 

i 9. As things had gone too far, the sage Bihgdy advised Ramin to quit the 
capital. “ With your brother you hold the world: India and China; Rom 
and Berberis. ... Is there no country but the march (marz) of Khorasan ¢ 
Is there no beauty but Lady Vis?” In the meantime the king admonished 
Vis to behave in a way not to shook her brother Vird. Vis complained of her 
past misfortunes and swore fidelity to Mdbad. Ramin, too, expressed his 
desire to be appointed sipahbad of Mahabad, and the Shah aasigned to him 
Ray, Gurgàn, and Kuhistàn. At the last meeting Vis showed some coldness 
towards Ramin, but then exhorted him not to visit Gür&b, fearing he might 
meet there another beauty. Ramin swore he would never forget Vis. 

In his new quality Ramin put his provinces in order : Gurgàn, Sari, Amol, 
Komish, the “ march of Girab (Görāb 1) " and, the best of them all, Isfahan. 
When the affairs from Gurg&n to Ray, Ahwaz, and Baghdad were well in hand, 
Ramin paid a visit to Gür&b. He was received (p. 817) by local notables 
(sarafrazan), Sh&pür (of. infra, p. 14) and Rafada (v. infra, p. 16). One day on , 
the road he met a beauty and immediately fell in love with her. She explained 
that her name was Gul and that she was born to Rafada (of Hamadàn) and 
Gohar (of Girab), that her brother was “a marzubán, namely the pahlavàn 
of Àdharbàyagün ”, and that she herself was the Lady (bana) of Gürüb. She 
was fully aware of Rámin's love affairs and bade him abandon Vis. 

To the wedding feast Gul invited her relations from Gurgàn, Ray, Qum, 
Isfahan, Khüristán, Kuhistàn, and Hamadan (p. 324). For a distance of 
forty farsangs there were displays and celebrations (p. 324). But no sooner 
had the newly married couple adjourned to the castle of Gür&b than Ramin 
rashly compared Gul with Vis. Gul cursed Vis and her nurse. Ramin felt the 
offence done to Gul, and so he dispatched a letter to Vis to tell har how happy 
he was with his wife Gul. Mobad took the letter from the messenger and 
handed it to Vis. Seeing her lady's pain, the nurse undertook to travel to 
Giirab, but Ramin, whom she found on the hunting-ground, bade her tell Vis 
that husbands are the best for wives &nd sent the old woman &way. 

10. In despair Vis ordered the soribe (dabir), the noble (azàda) Mushkén, 
to write a letter to Ramin. This he did in an epistle consisting of an “ address ”, 
ten discourses, and a special “ praise" (durüd) of the fickle-hearted lover 

1 Le. on the sixth day of tho seoond month, whioh is but a “ middling " day (Birni, Chronology, 
219). Festivals como in Ardibihusht only on the 3rd end the 26th day. 

* Similarly Khusrau Andeharviin saw in his dream that a boar thrust his muralo into lus 
goblet ; Christensen, Les gestes des rois, p. 65. 


s Vis may have seen Gul during her stay in Gür&b (p. 66). The original story may have had 
more details. 
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(pp. 347-383). One of Mushkén’s similes is noteworthy: “ If they call Arish 
an able archer (kaman-gir) because he shot an arrow from Sari to Marv, you 


" send every hour one hundred far-flying arrows from Girab right into my soul ” 


(p. 366). 

Vis sends the letter to her lover by Adhén, to whom she says: “ until this 
day you have been a servant (chàkar) ; henceforth you will be my noble (sada) 
brother.” * The oral message which Adhén was told to deliver (pp. 384-6) 
was very different from the lofty contents of Mushkén’s letters. Vis accused 
Ramin of perjury. She astutely praised Mobad, whose power is but nominal, 
while thé treasury is under her orders, and asked if she has ever refused any- 
thing to her lover. Gul (“the flower ") will last but a moment, and in Marv 
there isa rose-garden with a rose more beautiful than the moon on the fourteenth 
night. 

Meanwhile Ramin grew homesick and weary of Gul. His father-in-law 
Rafedà overheard his lamentations and warned his daughter. As Ramin was 
riding his Rakhsh on the road to Khorasan (p. 404), to breathe the aroma ! 
wafted by the eastern breeze and reminding him of Vis, suddenly Adhan 
appeared before him and handed him the letter together with Vis's veil and 
shift. 

Adhan took Ramin’s answer to ‘Mary, and Ramin himself hurried after 
him. When the watchman (dida) announced the coming of Ramin, the nurse, 
using & charm, put the king to sleep, and Vis went to the window. It was 
winter, and Ramin remained in the snow and rain, while Vis, seeming to address 
his steed Rakhsh, spoke out her reproaches to the unfaithful lover. Ramin 
replied [and the verbal duel goes on to the length of 550 verses (pp. 416-447)]. 

Rakhsh stood up to his knees in the slush (p. 424) until Ramin lost patience 
and rode away (p. 448). Then Vis sent the nurse to stop him, and herself 
hastened to jom him in night and storm. [The outpouring of reproaches and 
explanations continues for another 267 verses, pp. 452-463.] 

The lovers were reconciled only towards the morning, when they repaired 
to the castle (kishk), and-there Ramin remained hidden with Vis for a month. 
The king did not know that Ramin was in the palace “ drinking from the 
same goblet as himself and dissecting his good name with the sword of 
vilification ” (p. 468). 

As the days of spring were drawing near, Ramin came out of his retreat 
and from the nearest stage re-entered Marv openly. He greeted the king, saying 
that he had put in order the affairs of Gurgàn and Kuhistán and had destroyed 
the king’s enemies throughout Mosul, Syria, and Armenia. The king bade 
Ramin stay in Marv, and after three months (p. 471) wanted to take him 
to the hunting-places in Gurgan. The thought of this new separation upset Vis. 
Ramin feigned an attack of gout and at the first stage stayed in bed. 

11. Left alone in Marv, Vis plied the nurse with the story of her woes. The 


1 But on p. 20 Adh&n is already called admi. 
* P. 404: the aroma of Khirkhiz (= musk), Samandür (= aloes), and Fanchür (= camphor). 
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did woman told her to be happy so long as she had in her house (andar khāna) 
a mother like Shahrd and a brother like Viró. It was true that the king was 
fall of wrath and enmity and at any moment might come out of his ambush, 
but one day the king and the salar (Zard) might disappear; then Vird would 
be the beet helper, and along with him the other “ shahs ” dissatisfied with 
Mobad. The king and the army were gone from Marv. The keys of the treasury 
were in Vis's hands; let her buy kingship and power with the dinars. Let her 
recall Ramin, and, when he comes, oust the king. So Vis wrote a letter to 
Ramin calling him back to Marv. 

At night Ramin left the camp in Gurgàn with forty stalwarts, and in a 
week arrived in Marv. His messenger, disguised as a woman, went to see Vis. 
The commandant of the palace! was the sipahbad Zard, the king’s brother 
and minister. Vis told him of her desire to visit the fire-temple built by 
Jamshéd for a thanksgiving ceremony, as she had seen in a dream that Viro 
was restored to health after an illness. At the temple she was joined by Ramin 
and his forty men, who in women’s attire followed her into the citadel (kundis). 
At night Ramin stealthily slipped to Zard’s bedside, but Zard awoke in time. 
Ramin implored him to surrender, but Zard, with curses, struck him with his 
sword. Then Ramin killed his half-brother and seized the castle. 

The treasure was loaded on camels, and doubling the stages Ramin and Vis 
had arrived in Qazvin when the king first heard what had happened. From 
Qazvin Ramin entered Daylam. This country possessed an army of Daylamites 
and Gels, all mighty archers and javelin-throwers. On a dark night they slay 
from far by the sound of (their victims’) voices. They are like dévs at the 
moment of attack and “ the world is still in ruins from their violence ". They 
have huge shields painted in a hundred colours. Urged by ambition, they 
fight among themselves continuously. “From Adam's times until now” no 
king has ever conquered them, and their march (mars) has remained 
" virgin ". E a 

Ramin met in Daylam only goodwill and sat on the throne of happiness. 
He had spread a cow's hide and on it placed fifty bags (badra) of silver and 
gold, and an innumerable army was attracted by his gallantry and his dinars. 
He was obeyed by the notables of his entourage such as *Kishmér, Adhan, 
Virð, Bahram, Ruhh&m, Sam, and Gelo.3 Other ahahs sent him armies from 
every part. Ramin’s great sipahdar was Vird ; his vazir and steward (gahraman). 
was (alb. , 

The army did not like Mdbad, but he decided to fight Ramin, and from 
Gurgàn moved to Amol. One night, ra he was banqueting with his chiefs and 
distributing money to the men, a wild boar appeared from the bank of the 
stream and the king attacked him on his polo-horse. He used a short lanoe 
(khisht), but missed the beast, and the boar brought down the horse and the 
rider and gored the king to death. 


1 Ko, an Indjan term possibly reflecting the time of Mahmtüd's conquests. 
2 Vor, *Kishmér-yal, Adh&n, Vird, his kind vaxir Sim and Gals. 
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Ramin thanked God that war and: bloodshed were avoided and swore to 
be a good ruler. From Daylam he came to Amol, where the chiefs proclaimed 
. 12. He gave Tabaristàn to Ruhhàm, who was a noble man of Kayan! 
origin ; he gave Rayy to Bihróz, who was his well-wisher and adviser (nZk-ümos) 
and who had given asylum to him and Vis; he gave Gurgàn to his old friend 
Adhén. At headquarters Vird became sipüAbad, and his brother Shard the 
mayor of the palace (sarhang-s sardy). Each town was given to a shah, and a 
protector (nigahban) was sent to each march (mare). . 

Ramin’s dominion extended from China to Berberia. Order and happiness 
obtained everywhere. The world was rid of Kurds and Lire, highwaymen and 
rogues. The shah visited now Khorasan, now Kuhistaén, now Tabaristan, 
and now Khilzistén and Baghdad (stc).1 Among the cities built by him was 
Ahwaz, which was called Ram-shahr, as it appears in the registers; it was 
pleasant to live in and had a pleasant name, for “ in their language ram means 
khush" (f. 505). Ramin also improved the harp, which was called chang+ 
Raménen. l 

Ramin and Vis had two sons, Khurshéd and Jamshéd. To the former the 
East (kAdvor) was given, namely Soghd, Khwürazm, and Chaghin; to the 
second, the West (bakAtar), namely Syria, Egypt, and Qayruwan. All the world 
was in the hands of Vis, but her household domain (khags) was Adharbayagan, 
Arran, and Armenia. n 

Ramin lived 110 years, out of which 83 yeara he ruled in his own right 
(shah saman). With Vis Ramin lived 83 years, and when she died he had 
a dakhma built for her, erected over the fire-temple Burzin.! On the Naurdz 
day he put on the throne his son Khurshéd and crowned him with the (34-5 
Kayani. He lived three more years under the shadow of Vis’s dakhma. In it 
he was finally buried, and the souls (ruedn) of the ancient lovers went to Mind. 

The poet concludes by saying that God gave kingship to Ramin only when 
he ceased to be a slave of his passions (az). 


$3. DRAMATIS PERSONA 


As can be seen, the main groups of the dramatis personas centre round Marv 
and the region called Mah (Media). 

To the former group belong the king of kings Móbad, his brother Ramin 
(atas Ramina.and Ram), and his half-brother Zard. The unnamed mother of 
Mbbad and Ramin appears on the stage at oritical moments to pour oil on 
the troubled waters (pp. 183, 208). Zard was born of an Indian mother (p. 206), 
and he more often appears as Mdbad’s vazir and stpahbad than as a prinoe. 
He himself says (p. 50) : “ I am one of the shah's men; at his court I am one 

1 N. Loos, S96: “ now to the Bhüristkn of Baghdiid " (road: *Sürist?s “ Assyria”). 

! Thus in N. Lees: "'eighty-three "; Wardrop and Minovi: “ eighty-one.” 


? p. 608 : bar-avarda as Giash-gnÀ-i Burrin (1). From the following verses it appears that 
Em!n built both the dakhena and the fire-temple. 
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of the army leaders." Mdbad’s queen, Sahi, is quoted only once, at the bottom 
of the list of the invited guests | 

The king’s name, Mdbad, is sapete: for no other source supports the 
idea that kingly and priestly functions ip Marv were confused.’ We have to 
take it for a personal name, although bearing in mind that the discontented 
people of Mah called the king móbad and dastür, here definitely “ the priest— 
minister". This might suggest some flaw in Móbad's pedigree, although his 
&noestors are said to have been kings since Adam’s time (p. 128).2 The king’s 
title is shahinshah “ king of kings ”, lord of Iran and Turan, whose dominions, 
in his mother’s words, extended from China to Qayruwan (in Northern Africa). 
In the new edition the name of the king is followed by the patronymic OK s 
Monikan or Manékan, i.e. descended from Manik (Mansk), a name not directly 
attested either in Persian history or in epic tradition. In any case, it is an 
important indication, and we shall fully discuss it in our conclusions. 

The text gives also a list of Mdbad’s knights, and later enumerates those 
who passed over to Ramin. 


p.29 a 495-6 


Ruhh&àm Ardabili Ruhham 
Gushàsp Daylami à 
Shapir Geli 
*Kishmér-i yal Kishmér 
Adhén » Adhên 
Viró (son of Shahrd) Virð (sipahbad) 
Ramin (the king’s brother) 
Zard (ditto) 
Sam 


G8lo (vazir, son of Shahrd 1) 

In the Shah-néma the name Ruhham (Rahàm f) is borne by a famous 
son of Gddarz; and the fact that our Ruhh&m is said to be of Kayanian origin 
seems to be a hint at his connection with the hero of the lore of Kay Khusrau 
(vide infra). The name Kishmar-s yal, ie. “ Bishmér the hero " (or Ksehmer-yal, 
“the hero of Kashmir ") sounds epio as well (vide infra, p. 759). 

The list of the beauties who attended Mud festival is also characteristic, 
though it has considerable variants in the manuscripts and in the Georgian 
translation. Minovi, 31, quotes :— 

Shahró Mah-dukht, alias Shahr-bánü 


Barv-i Azad of Adharbayagan 
Ab-i Noah of Gurgàn 


1 It is true that in Vend., i, 6, Marv is called Mowrum #firom articonem “tho strong, the 
righteous". In Aydikür-i Zarírüm, ed. Pagliaro, Roma, 1925, & 19, it is called Zaratuahtrian 
Murri Zorciudiin). For an explanation of the king’s name soo below, yol XII/1, p. 9. 

* On p. 29 the post says that at the celebration of the Naur&z “the divine halo” (farr-i 
khuda’t) was flashing from Móbad's countenance, but this may be but a common formula carrying 
no special weight in & general description of the festival. 

* In N. Leos: nyagin “ ancestor” is surely a mistake. 

* Bee N. Marr’s collation of N. Lees with the Georgian, p. 34. 
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Nari dilbar of Dihistàri 
Dinar-gés of Rayy : 
Zarrén-gés (daughter of the khagan 1, of. pp. 252-4) 
Shiran (from Büm-i koh) ! 
Pari-Vis (ditto: different from Vis) 1 
Ab-nar (of the family of the varirs of Isfahan) 
Ab-Nahéd (ditto) — - 
Dukht-i Kanarang (from Sava 1) 
Sahi, wife of the shah 

Kanarang is a purely Khorasanian title. Therefore Sava, in the Teheran 

text, is impossible. The Indian edition, p. 31, has 
SLT ess o» Osseo 5 

which also needs correction (vide infra, p. 18). Between dukhi-+ kanarang 
and the “wife of the shah” the Indian edition inserts: Shakarlab Nosh 
(or, Nosh-with-sugar-lips) from the land of *Humavan :—. 

F me 9 y Oa 4X0 Dm ROOM py Ol ty LG 
The genuineness of the verse is supported by the Georgian translation (p. 6).~ 
The highlands of *Humávan are known in the Shah-nàma (Tehran ed., ii, 450 ; 
iv, 895-906 ; v, 1481) as the place of many famous battles between the Iranians 
and Turanians under Kay Khusrau (vide infra, p. 760). 

The second princely family is that of Mah (Media). Its head Qarin is not 
mentioned among Mdbad’s guests (p. 29); and he falls in battle at the beginning 
of the story. He appears chiefly as his wife’s husband. The latter calls him 
| a khusrau (p. 42), yet his son Viro does not rebut Móbad's allegation that his 
“mother is of better origin than his father” (p. 191). The name Kàrén is 
that of a noble Arsacid family, connected with Media (see vol. XII/1, p. 10), 
although in later times many persons called Qarin were found among the 
princely families of Tabaristan (see tbid., p. 11). 

Qarin’s wife Shahró was descended from the ancient Péshdadian king 
Jamsh&d (p. 118), and she is referred to (pp. 32, 36) as Shahr-band “royal 
princess ”, or even “queen”, Mah-dukht “ princess of Media ” (p. 31) and Mah 
banuvan “ the Moon of the Ladies”. Her name stands at the head of the list 
of Mdbad’s guests (p. 31). The foul-mouthed Móbad, in a fit of anger, insinuates 
that Shahrd’s “ thirty ” children are all illegitimate,! and among them names 
Izad-yàr, Ér&n-shah, Rdyén, Nar, Ab-i naz, Vis (and 3) Shirén. The Indian 
edition (p. 121) quotes moreover Adharbad, Farrukh-zad, Vird, Bahram, 
Basan, and Gelo.* Of these only Vird and Géld take an active part in the story. 

1 It is difficult to say whether Btim-i Kh stands here for Kuhistén (= Modis), or for some 
other Kuhistkn (Southern Khorasan, or the highlands of the upper Murgh&b, af. p. 54) The 
two brides might be Shahrd’s elder daughters referred to by Mõbad (p. 121), although Shahró 
herself (p. 85) denies having borne any daughters. 

1 He forgets that he himself had applied for Shahrd's love without any success. On p. 201 
he blesses Vis as the offspring ' of Q&rin's loins ”. 


3 The Georgian version (p. 116) reduces the list to Adrabad, P’araxzad, Viprond, Abanoz, 
Vis, and Shirm. The additional names of the Indian editions are possibly a later addition. The 


t 
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Virð, who succeeded his father Qarin, is spoken of as “ shah and shah-z&da ” 
(p. 94). With his usual malice Móbad says to him (p. 186): “ thou art a lion 
in the region of Mah, outside it a fox would humble thee," and challenges 
him to call troops from Iran, Adharbéyagin, and the plain (lowlands 1) of 
Gilàn. . ; 

The youngest daughter of Shahrd is Vis, or Visa. In a MS. her name is 
spelt Vaysa, ie. *Vésa, but the form Vis is supported by the rhyme Iblis 
(pp. 142, 229), and the Georgian translator (who distinguishes between ë and $,' 
6 and G) spells it with 4. The name does not occur elsewhere in Persian tradition, 
but Véaa is known as a man’s name in Turan.* : 

An episodio rôle is assigned in the poem to the notables (sarafrazan) of 
Girab, Shaptr, and Rafeda (las) in the Georgian version: Rafeda). The 
latfer’s wife is Göhar ftom Hamadan and their daughter is Gul *, whom Ramin 
marries during his separation from Vis. In the polo-match Rafédá plays in 
a team of twenty with Mdbad and Ramin, against the team of Virð comprising 
Arghish and Sharvfn. The name R.fyda is & complete puzzle. It may have 
been misread by the “six translators ” of the story from Pahlavi into Modern 
Persian (vide supra, p. 744).* - KÀ ; 

Another leaser chief is Bihróz b. Shérd of Rayy. The text does not suggest 
that he was governor before Ramin’s enthronement. In Parthian times Rayy 
was the fief of the, Mihranids. 

Among the courtiers of Marv the story mentions Bihg9y, a clever adviser, 
as his name suggests; the noble scribe Mushkén, whose name may contain 
a hint at the blackness ‘of the ink he uses; and Adhan, who is not so noble, 
but whom Vis ennobles for being her confidant and messenger. All these 
names are purely conventional and unimportant. ` 

In a story so &vowedly belonging to the class of court-poetry and never 
descending from the level of kings and princesses, the sole representative of 
the lower classes is the nurse. She is known only by her name of origin (nisba), 
Khüzànt. The sinister part she plays in the eventa, and especially her sorcery, 
are, however, attributed not to her low station but to her origin from Khürán. 
In fact, she is an expert in witchcraft, as illustrated by such episodes as the 
preparation of the charm to render Mdbad impotent. 

Apart from the heroes and the lesser personages of the story, Gurgêni 
quotes a number of names taken from the general stock of Tranian history and 


name “ Bisin ” would suggest some relations between the house of M&h and Firs. One remambers 
that Istakhr 14 one of the places from whioh Vird draws his auxiliaries, vide infra, p. 85. 

* Vésa, father of Pirin, was apparently the ruler of Khoital (z+), which name was later 
confused with Khotan (zs). Vésskirt is a town in Khuttal, but in the SMIA-wdma ths residence 
of Pirin, son of Véea, is at Khotan! Of. Marquart, Brindahe, 227. 

* Her róle is aimflar to that of Isolde-the-White-hand of the story of Tristan (Ethé). 

* Cf Avestan rapitied “midday, south”, rafobra “support” (in Pahlavi translation 
rimishn, ramênilarih). It is also possible that the name, or a part of it, was originally spelt in 
Aramaic, meant to be pronounced m Pahlavi The Frakang-i Pahlavi gives Ipy?’ (*r.pRà) 
in the meaning “ a girl”, and ipy' (*r.py3) “ a boy” (H. W. Bailey). 


` 
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mythology.! Only a reference to the famous archer Arish has & claim to our 
attention (vide infra, p. 20). 


$4. GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 
1. The empire of Marv 

2. Western Khorkskn (Parthia) 

8. Modia, Gür&b, Daylam, and the West 
"4. Geographical similes 

1. oe obvious and striking fact in the background of Vis u Ramin 
is that the action unfolds exclusively in Northern Iran. The events take place 
in an area extending from Eastern Khorasan to Media, or more exactly from 
Marv to Hamadün, with a stress on the former. The south is out of the picture, 
except for some casual references to Fara, Shiraz (an Islamio creation |), and 
Kirmàn (pp. 57, 29, and 402). It is the house of Mah which has more con- 
nections with the south (pp. 57 and 324). 

The great king’s residence is in Marv-i Bhayagàn, or Shahijan (“ Marv-the- 
palace "), p. 205. Khorasan (p. 171) and Marv (p. 413) have special praises. 
If in their moment of despair (pp. 126, 207) the heroes call Marv “ dirty ” 
(ganda “ stinking ”), its usual epithet is (p. 90) “ select” (guzin), and on p. 50 
the poet quotes a praiseworthy custom of Marv. The river of Marv is said 
to come from Ghdr* and to flow past the castle of Ashkaft-+ Devan. This latter 
detail seems to refer to one of the numerous artificial grottoes found in the 
hilly reaches of the Murghab (in Pandjih, Marüchàq, Singlak, eto.).! In fact 
these cavea are still known as dév-kan “ dug by the devs”. | 

To the north-west of Marv, in the Caspian region, lie the hunting-grounds 
whither the shahinshah repairs in spring. On a special expedition he pushes 
forward into Sari (p. 278) and Amol (p. 497), belonging to Tabaristan. 

In the west Isfahan seems to be under Marv (pp. 31, 69), and it is praised 
(p. 316) as the best of Rámin's fiefs. 

In the south Zavul is within the radius of King. M&bad’s activities, 
although the hint is left undeveloped (p. 274). Originally this name belongs 
to Ghazni, but eventually may be taken for Bistan. 

The outer ring of the king’s eastern vassals appears in the list of places 

. from which he draws his troops before marching on Mah (p. 54) : “ Tabaristan, 
Gurgàn, Kuhistàn, Khwürazm, Khorasan, Dihistan, as well as Sind, Bind, 
Tibet, China, Soghd, and the confines of Taran and Machin (Mah&chtna)." 
In this list Knhistan possibly refers not to Media but to the highlands of the 
upper courses of the Murgh&b and the Heri-rüd (vide supra, p. 755). The second 
part of the list looks fantastic, but finds some explanation in-the light of our 
general conclusions (see vol. XII/1, p: 6). 

` 1 Hishang (130), Jamahsd (118, 488, 401), Zohiik (285, 480), B&xhan (280), Khusran Nüshirviàn 
(129, 184, 895, 473 604, 100); Ácün (255, 822, 368, 398). 
1 It would be more exact to say '“ from Gharchist&n, bordering on Ghór ". 


id Supposed to bo of Buddhist origin, soo do Lassob, Talbot and W. Simpeon, ‘ ‘ Discovery of 
Caves on the Murghiib,” JRAS., 1885, 92-102. 
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A purely imaginary note is struck in the strange episode of Móbad's search 
for Vis throughout the world (p. 203), “both inhabited and uninhabited.” 1 
No better is the assertion that the king’s sway in the west extended down to 
Qayruwan and Berberia (pp. 209, 300, 506). Qayruw&n (south of Tunis), 
which was built in 50/670, figures here only in view of ite notoriety, as a strong- 
hold of Islam in the Far West, in the time of Gurgani. Berberia is the western- 
most point recorded in Muslim geographers.* 

2. Somewhat apart in the story stands a series of unusual terms and names 
pointing to the territory of the original Parthia (Western Khorasan). Such are 
(a) the Burzin fire, (b) thé daughter of the kanarang, (c) the native place of 
the nurse (Khfüzán), (d) the hero called *Kishmer-yal, and (e) the land of 
*Humavan. These somewhat obliterated terms need a careful examination. 


(a) The famous temple of Burzin-Mihr is possibly identical with the national 
fire of the Arsacids which Isidore of Charax mentions in connection with the 
province Astauéné. The temple lay at Révand, to the west of Nishapür ? 
(the latter being a Sasanian foundation). Vis was buried close to the Burzin 
fire and Ramin retired there in his old age (p. 508). 

(b) Both the Indian and the new editions mention among Móbad's guests 
(p. 31) a daughter of the kandrang. The indication, of this dignitary’s fief is 
faulty in the two editions. «yl (Minovi) is impossible, for no kandrangs have 
ever been known in Sava, which regularly comes under the Rayy region (p. 155).: 
Kanarang is a Khorasanian title. At the time of the Arab conquest a kana@rang 
(kanaré) was ruling over Nishapiir, Tis, Nisa, and Abivard, i.e. over the nucleus 
of Parthian territories, of. Baladhuri, 405. Marquart, Érániahr, 75, thought 
that the title belonged to the hereditary rulers of preSaaanian times. Both 
the noblemen on whose initiative the prose version of the Shah-nama was 
compiled in A.D. 957, namely Abū Mangiir b. ‘Abd al-Razzáq of Tis and his 
deputy Abt Mansür al-Ma‘mari, claimed to be descendants of the kanarang.‘ 
The Indian edition (p. 31) reads the name of the kanarang’s fief J 4L- which 
has no meaning. I should restore it as “Usul Astü(n) and identify it with 
lss] as the early Muslim geographers call the region of Qüchàn (the ancient 
' Aoraunry).5 ] i 

(c) In connection with Astauenz, one should consider the difficult question 
of Khūzān, the native place of Vis’s wily nurse, which is also called shahr-i 
Khizan “town (or country 1) of Khūzān " (p. 163). Both Möbad (p. 163) 
and Vis (p. 138) are equally loud in their curses of this home of impudence, 
sorcery, and evil It is a puzzle how the scions of two noble houses could 
have been entrusted to a KhOzani and sent to Khürzán. Khürzàn cannot be 
identified with Khüristan, if only for the simple reason that the latter was 


1 Georgian translation: “ India, the lands of Turks, Greece, China, Arran, and Iraq." 


* Beo the old Preface to the SAdh nama, ed. Qaxvini, p. 36. 


? See Hoffmann, Pernacke Martyrer, pp. 200-1, and Hwd&d al-‘dlam, 826. Révand may be 
2 later home of tho fire. 


* Bee the old Preface to the Shah nama, pp. 52, 57. 1 

* Nuzhat al-quiüb, 150, speakmg of Khebishin (= Qüch&n) says: “in the government 
books the name of this district is written gil *Asti.” Juvaynı li, 18: XAabüskdm-i Ustucd 
(or Ust). Probably “a hearth, a home” = Turk. ofag. 
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known for its particularly unhealthy climate! It is futile to postulate 
a royal baby being sent from Marv to the other end of Iran. Khüzàn should 
be looked for somewhere halfway between Marv and Hamadan for Ramin 
and Vis to have met at the same nurse’s, One detail confirms this view. The 
distance from Marv to Giirab (or, for that matter, to Hamadan) was covered 
both by the nurse and Ádh&n in two weeks’ time (pp. 332, 386). Ramin and 
Vis, fleeing from Marv, reached Rayy in ten days (p. 198). On the other hand, 
it took the nurse only a week to join Vis in Marv, travelling on swift camels 
(jamàza) and starting, as it seems, from her home (p. 93). A Kitizan exists in 
the district of Marbin of Isfahan.? It is also possible to imagine Khüzàn 
(*Khizhan) as a parallel form of Khijan (Hudtd al-'alam, fol. 195), i.e. the 
present day Qüch&n? on the upper course of the Atrak (in Astauéné, vide infra, 
P. 27). The fact that the villages Khiizan were known in Herat and Panjdih ¢ 


Khüz/Khuz whose name has survived in local toponymy.’ One might notice 
that Vis reproaches Ramin (p. 430) for having treated the nurse as “ an ignorant 
gharcha”’. This word is of distinctly Eastern Iranian origin (“ a mountaineer e 
and even now a considerable traot of the highlands separating the Murghab 
from the Heri-rüd is called Gharchistan.* In the tenth century A.D. it possessed 
its own rulers with the title shar. However, the term gharcha in common 
Persian speech means only “ rustic, boorish ”, 

The choice between the possible identifications of Khizan is embarrassing, 

but both the village of Isfahan and especially the highlands of Murghàb lie 

‘off the axis Marv/Hamadan, along which one would expect to find the roof 
under which both Ramin and Vis met in their childhood. Therefore, and 
especially in view of the distances, it is safer to seek Khüzàn (*Khüzh&n) at 
Qüchàn (< Khüjün). Even admitting that Astauéné was a home-land of the 
Arsacids, one could imagine that Khürán was an enclave or colony of some 
particular (and more anaient) tribe at which the Parthians looked askance. 

(d) The name of the hero K.dmyr-yal or K.šmyr is very strange. Although 
the Indian Kashmir is mentioned in the Bundahishn 7 and several times in-the 
Shah-nama, it is no part of Iranian lands and would be entirely unexpected 
in our “ Khorasanian ” context. Therefore I should rather connect Gurgàni's 
K.imyr with the village of Kishmar, famous for a cypress which Zoroaster 


1 Qaxwint, Athàr al-bilad, 102: " the people (of Ahwiz, which is Khizistin) are the most 
miserable of all men. You do not see there & ruddy cheek. Its air is fatal (gaitMa) to men, 
especially to strangers.” 

* Yaqut, ii, 494; Neeshat, 50. One of tho Khitzin worthies (d. 538/1188) lived in Marv. 
Another celebrity was Amir Y&r Ahmad Khüx&nt Iafah&nI, surnamed Najm-i Thiol, who took 
an active part in Shah Ismi‘tl’s Operations in the region of Marv (m 010/1510), and was known 
for his ruthlesancss. 

2 Cf. above, p. 758, note 5. 

* Aocording to YKqtüt, the latter abounded in amenities (katMrai al-kkayr). 

* Yüqüt avera that a oolony of Khas (of Khixstén) oocupied a special quarter in Isfahün. 
The same may be true of the Khüz&n of M&rbIn. But whether à similar migration oan explain 
the names in Eastern Khor&sán is more doubtful. In our oase no great weight cen bo put on the 
well-known mmilarity of the prehistoric pottery of Anau (in the present day Turkmenistan) 
to that of Susa in Khüxist&n. 

* See Longworth Dames, Ghar&tistan, in EJ. 

’ Gr. Bundahishn, 197, 2: kfmyr + andarón, and 199, 1: “ Kashmir in the mountains of 
India" (H. W. Bailey), of. “Hudad al 'alam, 254. 
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had brought from paradise (Shah-nama, vi, 1499). It lies at one day’s journey 
- to the east of Turshiz (Sultenabad), in Sonthern Khorasan.1 According to 
lexicographers the name appears also as Kishmàr and Kishmir (*Ktshmér). 
In fact such an early author as ‘Abd al-Malik Tha‘alibi (d. 480/1037) spells 
the name K.shmyr (*Kishmér), and so does the Nurzhat ai-quiüb, 122, 148. 
Among the kings on whom the Basanian Ardashir conferred titles, I. Khurdadh- 
bib, p. 17, mentions a Q.shmiran-shah. As the kings named are mostly those 
on the immediate periphery of Iran, it is possible that the Q.shmiran 
(*Htshméran)-shah was connected with the district of Turshiz. This would 
explain Gurgani’s reference to Ktshmér-yal, and add one more detail to the 
Mücrinaniin frs frame of the atory. 

(e) The land of *Humà&van mentioned in the Indian edition (and in the 
Georgian translation, p. 6) as the home of one of the ladies at Mobad’s festival 
is very curious, as it belongs to the geography of the contested Irano-Turanian 
borderland. 

H.mavan (*Humavan) is a mountain particularly associated with the second 
lrano-Turanian war under Kay Khusrau (Shaàh-náma, iv, 895-940), which, 
it is not unlikely, reflects some real struggles between the Arsacids and the 
invaders from Central Asia. Thé Iranians commanded by Tds and Godarz 
marched against the Turanian army led by Kámtis-i Kushàni. The campaign 
begins on the river which Firdausi calls Shahd. Marquart, Wehrót, pp. 6-7, 
has shown that this name should be restored as *Sind (Tac. ann. 11, 10: 
Sindes; Yaqit, ii, 167). The river apparently corresponds to the lower 
course of the Heri-rüd, which in ancient times was lost in wooded marshes 
between Barakhs and Abfvard. After the Iranians lost the first, battles they took - 
up a position on Mount Humavan, where they were besieged by the Turanians.: 
This height can only correspond to one of the eastern peaks of the Northern 
Khorasanian range (Kopet-dagh). In the course of the first two campaigns 
under K. Khusrau the Irano-Turanian boundary is definitely placed on the 
Heri-rfid, and I am disposed to identify Humaévan with Mount X"*aneand, 
which (Yasht, 8, 38) was struck by the arrow of the Aryan archer Hrexia 
(Arish). The object of his shot was to mark the farthest frontier point of Iran, 
and, in view of the position of the river " Shahd " and Mount Humaévan, 
the original version of Érexía's exploit can be located there. The identity of 
the names X*anvand and *Humavan is very probable, in spite of some phonetic 
difficulties, as is common in geographical names.! 

As the frontier of Iran moved forward in the direction of the Oxus, the 
geographical interpretation of the legend naturally tended to follow the 
existing conditions, or even claims. 

To conclude the commentary on Humávan one should put on record the 

1 It is possible that originally Kishmaer was the name of the cypress ttesif. According to the 
Shih-ndima, vi, 1490, the Kiahmar cypress was planted by Gusht&sp at the gate of the Bursin-mihr 
fire (the latter being situated at Révand, vide infra, p. 32). Tha‘ilib!, Thimar al-qulab, Cambridge 
Or. 828, fol. 158b, says that King Bistasf planted it at *Kishmér in tho rustaq of Bust (*Pusht) 
of Niah&pür. According to the T'a'riEA-i Bayhag, Tehran, 1088, p. 281, two cyprosses were planted, 
one et Turaythith (Turahix) and another at Furyümad. The Nvzkat al-quisb, 192, 143, speaks 
of the two ancent cypreases, one in Balkh and the other in Kishmar (var. *Ktshenér), the latter 
planted by Guahtisp’s minister Jamisp. That Kishmar was once e place of some importance 
is shown by the large tower standing in it and apparently belonging to the thirteenth oentury, 
Dies, Churasaniachs Boudenkmiler, 1918, p. 46, but nothing is known on its earlier history. 

1 Rather unexpectedly Herzfeld locates XYanvant in the West (1) between Hamadin and 
Zagros, Mitt. aus Iran, 11/2, pp. 88-4. 
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curious reference of Gurgini to the shot of Arish (p. 366 and the allusions on 
pp. 255, $22, 398). According to him,! the arrow flew: from Sari to Marv. 
Should this detail belong to the original Pahlavi source, the target is taken on 
to the following river, the Murghab, but is still short of the rivers of Gdzganan, 
and especially of the Oxus, where the legend was located under the Sasanians. 
See Hudüd al-‘Alam, pp. 830-2. 

Although the five Khorasanian terms just E have something vague 
about them, their appearance in Gurgàni's text is significant. They seem to 
belong to the dust of local traditions, semi-forgotten, but still taken for granted. 
They may represent the oldest layer of recollections forming the background 
of the romance of Vis and Ramin. The hints at the Kay Khusrau lore are also 
interesting from the apne of view of the imaginary connection of this king - 
with the Parthian heroes (vids infra). 

8. oe ae AT Hamadan, in Western 
Tran. Already Rayy (Rhages) belongs to the orbit of Mah (pp. 57 and 199). 
The extent of the connections of Hamadan appears from the list of friends on 
whom Vird relies in the hour of danger from the Hast. His auxiliaries (vassals 1) 
come from Adharbayagan, Rayy, Gilin, Khüzistàn, Istakhr, Isfahan, and 
partly from Daylam (pp. 57-8).. The mention of Istakhr is curious as a hint 
at the relations of the Mah family with Fars. West of Hamadan, Nihavand 
and Dénavar are repeatedly referred to'in connection with the affairs of Mah. 

Güráb (Georgian transl. Gorab), which holds a prominent place in the story, 
is a small fief entirely submissive to Mah. Its chiefs are described not as princes 
but as notables (sarafradzan), and, of them, Rafed& has olose relations with 
Hamadan (pp. 168, 321), The range of friendships of the Gür&b family appears 
from the list of guests whom Gul, the Lady of Gtirab, invited to her wedding.: 
They came from Gurgàn, Rayy, Qom, Isfahan, Khüristàn, Kuhistan (here 
Media!) and Hamadān (p. $24). Gul's brother was the governor (pahlavén) 
of Adharbéyagin. ` 

The position of Güràb is dab: to the south of Hamadàn. When Móbsd 
led an army against Mah, Vird concentrated hik men in the plain of Nihavand 
(p. 58), but then must have moved them northwards to Dénavar (lying on 
the highway from Mesopotamia to Khorasan) where the king's army was 
defeated (p. 65, and again p. 190). In his flight Mbbad left (to the north) 
the road to Khorasan and rétreated (south-east) to Isfahan (over Nihavand 1). 
As Vird’s attention was distracted by the Daylamites, Móbad retraced his 
steps to Gtirab, where Vis was staying. 

The descriptions leave no doubt that Gürab is identical with J urab, which 
Arab geographers place at the crossing of the roads from Nihayand and 
Hamadan to Karaj (at 14 farsakhs east of the former, and at 12 farsakhs south 

1 The Avestan archer rsza seems to have been confused with the Kay&nid Kavi Arshan 
(Tab. Ask al-Jabbar), under the common Modern Perman form Arish/Arish, af. Marquart, ZDMG., 
1895, p. 634. 

a Only the historian of Tabazistin Zahi al-Din; who wedia dim: 1476, has a similar statement, 


* That Mbbad carried Vis from Gür&b does not moan that this was Vis's home, but rather 
that ahe temporanly sojourned in the castle (die) while the situation was unsettled. 
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of the latter, cf. Qud&ma, 199). Even now the village Jüràb (< Gür&b) occupies 
that position (to the south of Daulat-&bad-Mal&yir). 

The origin of the name Güràb (as indicated by the Georgian transcription) 
is not clear. For olo $ and al) 5° dictionaries give the meanings “ salt 
marsh, a dome over a tomb, cemetery, hippodrome, a stocking (*jóràb), eto." 
Possibly two different words (gür- and gór-) have been run into one in the 
same paragraph.* In the SAah-nama, i, 228, guraba seems to stand for “ borough, 
suburb " (1) (in Sistan), and i, 267, Zàl is said to have built for his father 
“a dakhma within the gurüba ". As a place-name Grab is very frequent in 
Gilàn. Originally the names may have referred to sacred tombs, but at present 
these gurabs are only hamlets with market-places. In Central Persia the 
Jur-ab/Girab/Jirab, to the south of Hamadan, stands isolated, but, in view 
of the general meaning attested in the Shah-nama, it is difficult-to draw any 
special conclusions from the similarity of its name with the gürübs of Gilan. 

The special position of Daylam (i.e. the highlands of Gilün) is very clear in 
Vis u Ramin. When Mobad attacks Vird some Daylamites come to the latter's 
help, but immediately after (p. 66) the shah of Daylam stabs Viro in the back 
. by sending his troops to Tarom (on the middle Befid-rüd, see E.I.), where Virð 
has a representative. Daylam does not figure in the list of Ramin’s conquests 
on behalf of Möbad (p. 316), but when he seeks a refuge for himself and the 
treasure seized at Marv he penetrates into Daylam via Qazvin (p. 494), famous 
in Muslim annals as the bulwark against the Daylamites. This time the wild 
mountaineers are impressed by his personality and largesse and help him. 
The description of the Daylamites is very vivid, and may be based on Gurgàni's 
own observations. In the tenth century A.D. these highlanders played in'Iran 
,8 rôle similar to that of the Norsemen in Europe. Gurgani wrote at a time when 
the Büyid rulers were living their last days in Baghdad and Fars. Possibly 
to please his Seljuk patrons, Gurgani refers to the world being still in ruins 
from “the Daylamite violence ".5 On the other hand he states that since 
Adam’s time no king had ever conquered Daylam, and “ down to our time this 
country has remained virgin (biim-+ düshiza, p. 495) ". It is known, however, 
that a Sasanian prince Kayüs b. Qobid had established himself in this region 
for some time. In the legend of Bahram Chóben the remnants of his troops 
led by his sister Gurdiya find asylum in Daylam, cf. Noldeke, Geschichte d. 
Perser, p. 479. This episode may have influenced the report of Ramin’s 
adventures in Daylam. 

1 I passed ıt in 1905, on my way from Hamad&n to Burtijird. [According to the Gasstiser 
of Persia, 1905, 11, 270, there are some runs at Jurab and an old fort. My former pupil, 
R. Savory, writes to me (Hamadan, 25, I. 19046) that the ruined fort stands in & very ^ 
prominent position on an (artifical?) emmenoe, on the northern side of the village ] 

* Dr. W. Henning admits the posmbility of an Aramaio etymology for gêrah “ a sepulohre ". 

* In the region of Radht one finds Gürkb-sar, Gürüb-jir, Licha-girkb, Ahmad-gür&b, another 
Gür&b-aar, Gür&b-pas, Gürkb-Nastr, Kuhna-gürüb, Khat&na-gürüb, see Melgunov, O yushaom 
berege, 1860, pp. 220, 228, 232, 237, 239. 

* Very aumilar to the statements in the Hwdüd al “Alam, p. 806, and Muqaddast, 368. See 
Minorsky, La domination des Daslomites, Paria, 1932. 

* To Gurgini’s honour, he does not gloss over the Seljuk destruction of the countryside of 
Isfahan, pp. 18, 23. 
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The overlords of Marv are paramount not only in Mah but far beyond it. 
From Hamadin, Móbad plans an excursion to Müq&n, on the lower Kur, 
within the limite of Arran, whereas Ramin is about to visit Armenia (pp. 162-3). 
‘Later Móbad leads an army against the Emperor of Rim (p. 229), but seems 
to operate chiefly in Arran and Armenia (p. 253). Ramin, in his quality of 
sipahbad of Mah, descends down to Khüzistàn and Baghdad (p. 316) and 
destroys the king’s enemies between Mosul, Syria, and Armenia (var. Arran) 
(p. 470). Finally he succeeds MSbad in the empire extending “ from China to 
Berberia " (p. 504). Of his sons, one receives the East, with Soghd, Khwürazm, 
and Chaghàn (north of the middle Oxus), and the other the West (bakhtar) 
with Syria, Egypt, and Qayruw&n. Vis's personal fief comprises Adharbayagan, 
Arran, and Armenia. 

4. There may be some obscurities in the toponymy of Vis u Ramin, but, 
on the whole, ita geographical frame is solid ! and does not belong to the category 
of poetical ballast carried to steady the metre. The basic names are definitely 
part and parcel of the original version of the story. Nor does the poet Gurgàni 
handle them mechanically. Throughout his poem are strewn numerous 
geographical epithete astonishing for the correct use made of them. Suffice 
to noice :— 

Abkbarian archers (fr-afkan+ AbkAdz, p. 317), beauties of Khallukh (i.e. 
Turkish Qarluq, p. 79); beauties compared to pictures of Qandahar (i.e. 
frescoes of Gandhara 1) (407) (cf. Shah-nàma, iv, 1076: lu‘bat-+ Qandahār). 
Chinese ‘‘ icons” (qibla-yv Chin) (828) and Chinese “ culs-de-lampe "' (shamsa) 
407 
Balla of Gilàn (294), deer (gavazn) of Rüdbàr (32), elephanta of Tokharistan 
_ (fil Tukhara 1), scorpions (;jarrára) of Ahwir. 

Alanian padlocks (gufl+ Alam) (274), referring probably to the work of 
the locksmiths of Zirih-garàn in Daghestan ; Greek keys (274) (of. Shah-nama, 
iv, 1089: band-4 Rims "fetters of Rim”); Indian steel and blades (pulád 
and firand) (274, 294) ; textiles of Riim and China (310), brocades of Shüshtar 
(325), silk (karir) of Astarābād (40). 

Aloes of Khmer ('ud^ Qimart) (32) and Samundür (Samudra) (346), musk 
of Khirkhiz (Qirghiz) and Tibet (406, 409), camphor of Panchfir (Fansur) 
(404); pomegranates of Berberis (318), etc. 

Only in one point has Gurgani been carried away by his imagination. 
Acoording to him (p. 505), one of Ramin’s foundations was Ahwaz, which still 
figured in the registers as Ram-shahr. In fact, the old name of Ahwais was 
Hormuz-Ardashir (> Hurmiishir), and it is said to have been built by the 
Sasanian Ardashir, Tabari-Noldeke, p. 19. More likely Ram-shahr is meant 
to stand for the town Ram-Hormuz (> Rámiz) lying 60 miles east of Ahwaz, 
but this town, too, is ascribed either to Ardashir or to his grandson Hormizd 
b. Shapfir, see Tabari-Noldeke, 46 ; Hamza, 46; Marquart, Provincial Capitale, 
§ 46 and p. 96. 

1 This fact was alroady noticed by Naldeko, Pers. Siud., li, 27: '' fast gang klar sind dagegen 
die geographischen Verhalinisse in Wis und Rimtn.” 
(To be contsmued) 
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The following pages are dedicated to the memory of Bir William Jones, 
the seeds of whose sowing have borne an abundant orop in the world of Asiatic . 
learning. 

HE word Gandhirt has been chosen to head this study as a term sufficiently 

wide in ita scope to embrace the forms of the one Middle Indian dialect 
of the north-west of India, centred in the old: Gandhars region, around modern . 
Peshawar, and which we meet in most varied sources. Under this’ name 
I propose to include those inscriptions cf Asoka which are recorded at 
Shahbaszgarhi and Mansehra in the Kharosthi script, the vehicle for the remains 
of much of this dialect. To be included also are the following squroes : the 
Buddhist literary text, the Dharmapada found in Khotan, written likewise - 
in Kharosthi, of which a new reading of the text available in facsimile is given 
in BSOAS 11. 488-512; the Kharogthi documents on wood, leather, and silk ' 
from Cadota (the Niya site) on the border of the ancient kingdom of Khotan, 
which represented the official language of the capital Krorayina, Hi Wi 
K 572, 612 loudan < lgudan (lou in a series with alternation of k and |) 
of the Shan-shan kingdom, and of one document, no. 661, dated in the reign 
of the KAotana maharaya rayatiraya hinajha dheva vifida-simha. With this 
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more copious material must be grouped the scattered traces of the same Middle 
Indian dialect in Khotanese, Tibetan, Agnean, Kuchean, the earlier Chinese 
Buddhist transliterations, as, in particular, in the Dirghigama of the Dharma- 
guptaka sect and the remains in Sogdian, Uigur Turkish, and in Mongol 
(in living use), and also in Manchu texta. The modern Dardio languages Sind, 
Khowar, Phalüra and others Tepresent the aame type of Middle Indian. Much 
material in Chinese texts, for most of us hidden and inaccessible, remains to 
be gathered and sifted. The preliminary studies of P. Pelliot in Les noms 
propres dans les traduotions chinoises du Milindapaflha (JA 1914. 9. 379-419), 
of Fr. Weller in his paper Über den Aufbau des Patikasuttanta (Asia Major 
5. 1928), and of E. Waldschmidt in his Bruchstilcke buddhistischer Stitras aus 
dem entralastatischen Sanskritkanon I, 1982, have hardly realized the 
importance of this North-Western Prakrit. 
Some of the many problems are touched upon in the following pages. 


and accordingly they must be quoted here. 
(1) Khadalik 0013 d, 2 a. 

1. ganam kha 6 vidgkimtta piha hauda hàm 1/// 

2. ganam kisi 2 hamdara pri budi àfirya rrühaja 

3. ggusi byaud& küsa 12 [space unsoriiten | 

“ Wheat 6 kha, Viágkàrtta gave the price... wheat 2 küsa, other... she 
took away. Acarya-Rrahaja (1) received millet 12 kūsa.” 

The name Visakamitia is shown to be feminine by the accompanying participles 
fem. hauda and buda. Via is the name of the ruling family in Khotan, attested 
also as viita and vyatia in Khotanese, as tifida in Niya document no. 661, 
as bi-fa-ya in Tibetan (see JRAS 1942, 14; F. W. Thomas, BSOAS 11. 519 ff). 
The second part of the nàme, -kamita, would be a regular Khotanese form of a 
Sanskrit kanti (not Prakrit kdn-) with the usual transference of an 4 stem 
to the -à inflexion which survives in Khotanese as -a. 

(2) Khadalik ii 8 (wooden tablet). 
A 1. || tti buri và mūra hampa phernmáste gifiA haudà u aysdám 10éem 
hvamdà gafid 1 bam 1/// 
2. salya Vinausa gifih handi 8 bana 3 u aysdim kha 4 audyaka ayedêm 
kha 2 || budadattà/// 
3. resa galih 1 bam 1 aysdim kha 2 samgasirai gijilh 1 bam 1 u ayadim 
kha 2 || samgakk gih 1 ba(m) 1/// 
4. braürai haudi kha 4|| m&mattt aysdàm kha 6 pärna || suhadatta 
‘UÑA 2 ba(m) 21 || brapumas gqfil 1 

1 Either aw or hamai seems a possible reading. 

* Of the two unita, one above the other, expressing the 3 the lower has been broken sway. 
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Ba 1. || mamatti güfià 3 bana 3 
. 9. || sacamdră ghia 2 bana 2 

3. || budasamgă aysdàrp kha 1 

4. || sulocam haudi kha 2 suram 2 

5. || šūrakā ayedam kha 3 
Bb 1. gj và gifiam pudai 
samgakiü gali 2 
. brepupñā! gaia 1 
sulocam güfiü 3 
suhadattà T 
samgapufih 1 
|| & và aysdam pudai 
budadatt& kha parna 
. /// ŭa brapufià kha 
. /// suram kha 8 
. /// vei kha 2 
. /// X3 kha 8 
(8) Khadalik VI 14 b (fragment of & torn document). 

1. /// kusa 9 kha 5 /// < 

2. ganam * ktisa 13 kha 5- 

9. ggusi küsa 13 kha 5 

4. /// Xk»üsa 15 kha 2 

6. /// kbs /// 

(4) Mazar-tagh a 1.0039 
/// kha T gira kha /// 
/// wè dritpaiysji* kha müra 9 
/// pamdi hamai teüé ki 
/// 5 txllàva tab hàmai kha 
5. /// (yo! ysam kha 8 gara T ; 

Of these documents 2—4 cannot yet be fully interpreted. But evidently 
amounts of grain and the like are set down opposite personal names: ganam 
‘wheat’, gausa ‘millet’, gira ‘grapes’ ocour elsewhere, but aysdám is 
unknown; éysam is ‘millet’ (< *arzana-). Phemmagja ‘to Phema’ refers 
to the city known in other Khotanese documents and in Chinese and Tibetan 
texts (see BSOS 8. 935). The personal names cannot be considered here. 
Theevords of measure are kilsa-, kha, bana-, and güfta-. Elsewhere in Khotanese 
we find küsa- * drum ', beside which in Sogdian occurs kws “ drum ' and ‘ vessel ', 
and in the related Asit are found Digor k’os and Iron k'üs ‘bowl, cup’. In 


bo 
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3 Probably the broken akgara is 4. 

4 On the relationship of Asi (here used for the lees satisfactory word ‘ Ossetic ') and Sogdian, 
see Asica, Philological Society’s Transactions 1045, pp. 2-8. The Asi word has £' < Old Iranian k 
when no aspiration superrened. T ironia ada Baro that Aes, Ten. Aas ls trom ka older ats, or 
possibly *Arsia-, but the r has jefy no trace here. 
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another Mazar-tegh document a I 0037, 5 occurs pamjsa küsa toahau samga 
"b küsa and 4 gamga’, and from the medical texts we know that 1 samga 
corresponds in Sanskrit to 4 prastha. 

The relationship of kha, used in both singular and plural, to hile resembles 
that of khs to misma in the Niya documents: there 20 kki make 1 milima. 
The words kha and khi may be related, but the phonetic explanation has not 
been found: As is inflected khiys. kayena. T. Burrow (Language 86) proposed 
Greek xot as the origin. Evidently difficulties remain: the xods was a liquid 
measure, and the Greek vowel ov is hard to reconcile either with khi or kha. 
It should be noted that the ratio 1 to 20 is also that employed in similar contexts 
in Tibetan documents: 20 bre make 1 khal, used for measuring grain or for 
bundles; and in turn bre-bo renders Sanskr. drona (Mahàvyutpatti 6766) 
and kAal, Sanskr. khārī. According to the Dictionnaire thibétain-latin-frangass 
the kal is one modius. In JRAS 1927. 809 we find a document : gro khal 
phyed dah gfits dan bre bá ‘ two and a half khal and four bre of wheat’. H. A. 
Jüschke's Tibetan-English Dictionary gives bre as the equivalent of about four 
pinta. | 

The word bana-, inflected with the usual later Khotanese inflexion of a 
stem in -ana- : : nom., aoc. sing. -am plur. -ana, hence bam, plur. bana, oorre- 
sponding to the older Khotanese nom. sing. -and, acc. sing. -anu, nom. plur. 
-ana, has been found only in these documents. It may be identified with the 
bamna of the Niya document no. 66. That word the editors proposed to connect 
` with bhana in no. 149 rupya bhana 1, with which T. Burrow (Language 17) 
compared 'bAasda(1)'. No. 66 does not appear in T. Burrows Translation. 
H. Lüders (Texislien 22, note 1) showed that bhana corresponded to Sanskr, 
bhanda in the sense of * alamkaüra, ornament’. Hence we must separate this 
bhana from bomna. If bana- is Iranian, it will be bana- < *banda- (as usual 
^ < nd), which is attested in NPers. band, and earlier in Avestan navanda-, 
It would then mean ‘a bundle, packet ’. 

Khotanese gifia- may be traced in the gons ‘ sack’ of the ‘Niya documenta, 
discussed by H. Lüders (Teztslien 6). The A of the Khotanese word is due to 
the following 4, as is to be noted also in nom. sing. daraAd, aoc. sing. dārañu 
from Sanakr. dharani. 

$ 2. draysa- 


The-word draysa- has been found twice in official documenta. 

1. Ch 00269. 47-49 ou pà gumatisras hsye kios drraysa bidd tir kd uha: Awi 
rrot dkyesd ye tiu pa bia cimuda budamda ‘what then was the royal present 
(ékyesa-, Tib. skyes “ present ") of the Turkish üg& upon the load belonging 
to the master (hiye — kiyat, translating Sanskr. svdmin-, BSOS 9. 539) of 
Gümattira, all that the Cimuda carried off’. For Gümaifira seo Khotanese 
Names in the New Indian Antiquary, extra series I, p. 1, and for Oimuda, 
the Cimul Turks, see BSOS 8. 917 note 1 and JRAS 1939. 87. 

2. P 5538 A 34 (an imperial reacript, parau) drrgysi-barà stūra ‘ the beasts ` 
(horses) bearing loads ’. 
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The meaning is given by the context, and its etymological connections 
are with Khotan. dalys- found in daléa 2 sing. oonj. ‘load up’, rendering 
Banskr. avaropya (N 76. 42); Pašto Ii ‘ to load ', Parāčī ders- ‘ take on one’s 
back ’, Ormuri daž- ‘to load ’, Sarikoli Berz- ‘to load’, Wayi dərz- ‘to take, 
seize ’ (see Morgenstierne, EVP 42; IIFL 1. 251), MidParth. drz’dn ‘ to fasten, 
load up ' (A. Ghilain, Essas sur la langue parthe 02) < *darz-. Khotan. draysa 
may be either an Old Iran. *draza- or a later metathesis of *darza-. 

In the Niya documents no. 329 darga- ‘load’, and in several documents 
dorg- ‘to load’ have been recognized to be Iranian by T. Burrow (BSOS 
T. 510). The rs, which may represent rs or the voiced rg, may indicate an 
Iranian dialect form *daría- with rt < rz, or a form *darrya- ‘ to be loaded ’. 


3. tirikea 

Niya document no. 565 has the following passage (column A 5): nada 
nakfatrams irik$a sarvakarya sahidoeya, which I propose to translate: ‘in the 
dragon nakgatra (period) all grievous affairs must be endured.’ That is to 
take irik$a as ‘harsh, sharp, grievous’, and to identify it with Khotanese 
tirtksa, which renders Sanskr. korkaéa ‘harsh’ (Ch 00266.65 Sudhana-acadána), 
daruna ‘cruel’ (Suvarnabhdea 62 v 2) and Tib. rmo-pa ‘sharp’ (Siddhasira 
196 r 1). Khotanese as often presents us with a variety of spellings : tirikga, 
ürimksa, ireksa, trreksa, tirratksa, tiratksa. This word was not clear to 
H. Lüders (Tterkress D), who saw indeed that the Spelling of the Niya text 
implied “irikang, but who thought of Sanskr. ‘vine’; nor to T. Burrow, — 
who proposed ‘endurance(?)’ (Translation 111), and earlier (Language 96), 
but later * insatiableness ’, comparing Pali a-triooha (Translation 150). 


' If then we identify Niya rika with Khotanese urikga, the forms need some 


discussion. The Niya word may be explained from an older Indian form 
*iriksma, derived from ftksna by the intrusion of -r-. We must notice also 
the suprascript strokes. It has been known since E. J. Rapson’s discussion 
(Kharogthi Inscriptions 820-1) that a suprascript stroke appears in the words 
viga, naga, rujj ula (beside sufnuta), si aya (beside signaya), krifaga, lağa, lapi 
grineyats, Satra, Sàpaka, kana, Funade (beside snunade), where the Sanskrit or 
related foreign words vighna, nagna, krena, grhnt-, sndtra, snapaka, snang ; 

MidPers. dain, show a nasal. To this list we can add the Iranian word gavaša 1 
in no. 509, that is, the Iranian *gavasna- ‘ hart’ attested in Khotan. ggüysna-, 
Bogd. y uen, Av. gavasna- (sn < zn), Asi Digor yetianz, Iron qæŭŭaz, qüasn, 
quae (fem.) ‘deer’, ZorPahl. gw’sn (GrBund. 96. 1, see BSOS 7. 69), NPers: 
gavazn. The same use of a suprasoript stroke is found also in K harogtht inscrip 
tions in India, where we find taja ‘trgna’ (ed. Konow, no. 80, L 3) and fuga'eAs 
(Kalawan inscription l. 4, Epigr. Indios 1982) beside Sanakr. emus, Pali 
sun. The problem is: what was the Gandhari pronunciation of such groups 
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with a nasal following a consonant ? An indication may be afforded by con- 
sideration of the treatment of agns ‘fire’. In the Kharosthi Dharmapada, where 
^ a similar use of a suprascript stroke in nasal groups is not found, agi representa 
an older agns, no nasal being written. T. Burrow has recognized agntala 
* fire-room ’ in the agtéala of two Kharosthi inscriptions (The term agiéala in 
two Kharogthi $nsoripixons, volume in honour of Bir Aurel Stein, Journ. Greater 
India Society 11 (1944) 13-16). In Khotanese the same Gandhari word occurs 
as a loanword in the excellent old text E 28.98 as amggdéalu, where the nasal f 
precedes the g. It will have been seen that in Pali sunha the nasal has been 
displaced, as it has also in Pali tanhā ‘ trgna '. For other Indo-Aryan forms 
see J. Bloch, La langue marathe 140. In a later type of Khotanese the m of 
ttrimked is hardly to be trusted as proving a Gandhari nasal, and the Khotan. 
word appears more commonly without a nasal. The superior stroke in Niya 
initia should, however, certainly be identified with the stroke used where 
originally a nasal had stood: an intermediate stage between “irtkgna and 
Khotan. tiriksa seams to be intended, which may have been *irim&ga. — 

The postulated *iriksna < sna actually occurs in the Buddhist Sanskrit 
text of the Tibetan-Banskrit dictionary of DirghRyur-indrajina (published in 
facaimile by J. Bacot, 1930), folio 98 a 3, where irtkenam is rendered by rno-byed 
‘sharpened’. Unfortunately the case is not cogent, since a similar intrusive -r- . 
occurs in 91 a 1 Aeimerah, that is, Aimsra- ‘harmful’, and 17 b 1 trarksyah 
rendered by kAyur ‘mythical bird’, in Sanskrit tarkgya. The intrusive -r- 
which is found also in New Indo-Aryan is likewise of uncertain date. Thus 
Tirahi has irtyna ‘sharp’, West Panjabi trikkhā ‘sharp’, Kadmiri tryukh* 
‘acute’ (see R. L. Turner, Nepali Dictionary 282; G. Morgenstierne, Acta 
Orientala 12 (1934), 166). Similarly Panjabi has truftha, Sanskr. tugta. Note, 
too, the words discussed by G. Morgenstierne in Western Pahati (Acta Orientalia 
6 (1928), 305-7). t 

A second Middle Indian form derived from ftkgna- is preserved in Khotan. 
itrmkha ‘ peak’, from a dialect where ks > kh-, -kkh- (as we find two distinct 
dialect forms from bhtkgu- in the Kharogth! Dharmapada: Gandhari bhskgan 
(plur.), beside bhskhu). First “trikgna has yielded "irikkha- (as in Panjabi 
trikkha ‘ sharp’) and the doubled consonant has been replaced by the nasal 
and single stop. This replacement is well known, and reference can be made 
to R. Pischel (Grammatik p. 203) : jappats beside jampaty, Sanakr. jalpats; or in 
Gandhari the words attested by Khotan. jamph- * to state’ < *japph-, Sanskr. 
jalp-, and the proper name Khotan. (N 171.7) kamphina-, beside (P 2933. 9) 
mahakaphaind, corresponding to Buddhist Sanskr. kapphsna- (with a variety 
of other forms collected in Gauri Shankar, Sivasvamin’s Kapphinabhyudaya 
1937, p. xl f£), and Pali kappina- from kalp-. The Gilgit MS. has kapphina 
(JA 1932. 1.85). Khotanese as often has various spellings: trmkha-, trraskha-. 
The explanation of Sten Konow in Saka Studies 185 of trmkha- < iri-érAga-, 
adopted by M. Leumhnn in the Glossary to the “ Didactic Text" E, could 
never have seemed satisfactory. 
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Beside these two derivatives, we have in Khotanese also the regular Sanskrit 
form iftkgna-. 

There ramain to discuss the problems of the inferior stroke in Niya trikga 
and also of the value of the symbol Y ky. 


4. ks 


The Kharostht has two signs V and ¥. A.-M. Boyer (Insoriptions de Miran, 
JA 1911. 1. 422-430) pointed out the distinction between them. He gathered the 
evidence that Y corresponded to Sanskr. kg, while ¥ corresponded to Sanakr. oh. . 
He had become aware of the difference as one of the editors of the Kharosthi 
documenta from Chinese Turkestan, and the distinction was accordingly noted 
throughout in the transliteration by the use of of for V and ch for V, and that 
notation was later adopted in the edition. E. Hultzach in his edition of the 
Aéoka inscriptions (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum I, 1925, xxxviii) &ocepted 
the distinction and employed ks for V in akgab, adhiyakga, ksamis, kanat, 
keamanaye, ksamstacya, moksaye, samkgtiena, and vraksami (for this last word, 
akpamii or possibly hakgamus should be read). The word for ‘ tree’ corre- 
sponding to Sanskr. vrkga- he, however, read as ruchans (plur.) in Mansehra 2.8. ` 
Unfortunately it is not possible to verify it on the facsimile, and the Shahbazgarhi 
version is lacking, but in view of Niya erkja it is probable that in the Asoka 
passage also *rukgani should be read. T. Burrow (Language 18-19) treated 
of the use of Y in the Niya texts. Sten Konow in his edition of the Kharogthi 
inscriptions adopted ks (Kharosihi Insoriptions, Corpus Insoripiionum Indicarum 
TI 2, 1929, ox), and the same kg will be found in the transliteration of the Khotan 
Dharmapada (BSOAS 11. 488-512). 

The evidence for the value of V in Gándhári is scattered but is probably 
decisive. A difficulty arises in distinguishing the Gandhari words from the 
Senakrit words which came in with the religious literary tradition. 

1. V corresponds to ks in Sanskrit words. A.-M. Boyer (loc. cit.) collected 
the evidence and the value of the sign was discussed by E.'J. Rapson (KAarogt/ 
Inscriptions 302) in the Niya documents. I put kg in place of this akgara in 
transliterating Kharogthi below. 

(1) Kharogthi inscriptions ksema, stharakpita, bhikyu, dakgina’e. 

(2) Niya documents kfamns, kjamis, kittra (Senakr. kgetra), bhskfu, dakfina. 
The value of the suprascript stroke is considered below. 

(3) Dharmapada kpads, kgaya, bhikgu, avekpide. 

(4) Coins with three scripte, Kharogthi, Brahmi, and Greek (E. J. Rapson, 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty 1908 p. 63}: Kharogthi kgaharada, 
Brahmi keaharüta, Greek 1 AHAPATA ; pp. 72, 75 Kharosthi ksactrapa», 
Brahmi kşairapa, Greek TAT{PAITA>. The same word kgatrapa is found 
in the Kharogth! inscriptions. Conversely, to render Greek ¢ (ks), s alone is 
used in the Greek name duAd£evos written philasena (V. A. Smith, Catalogue 
of the Coins in the Indian Museum ai Caloutia, 30). But on an unpublished coin 
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of IToAí£evos the Greek ks is rendered by a Kharogthi k with diaoritical mark, 
see below, p. 796. ) 

(5) Seal inscription with Kharosthi &ivaraksWa, Brahm! éivaraksita (ed. 
Konow no. 11). It should be noted that the reading of J. Marshall (Arohasologtcal 
Survey, Annual Report 1914-15, 35) for the Brahmi ‘ sivarachhita ' is due to 
a lapsus: the kg is quite clear. 

2. Indian loanwords in Brahmi script in Khotan, Maralbaki, Tibet, Agni, 
Kuci, and glosses in the Uigur Deáasvàstika (ed. W. Radlov, Tišastoustik, 
Bibliotheca Buddhica xii, 1910). The Agnean, Kuchean, and Uigur materials 
hardly permit a distinction between Gándhàrt and Sanskrit words with kg. 

(1) Khotan. | 

The problem is complicated by the necessity of establishing the value of 
the Khotanese kg : 

(a) Khotan. kg, Gandhari ks, Sanskrit ks: 
raksasa < Gandhari *raksaza-, Sanskr. rakgasa-: here the d before ks 
and the z exclude Sanskrit as the direct source; bhtkpu-samgga (E) beside 

bilsamgga, later bisaga (whence Agnean ptssank). 

(b) Khotan. ks, to, khy, Benskr. ch : 

ksatra-, kgatira- (E), Banskr. chatira ‘umbrella’; E 8.32 chada Sanskr. 
kgate ‘in a wound’, P 4099. 253 tcadas (see Sten Konow, Norsk Tidsakrift for 
Bprogvidenskap 7. 22f., which I wrongly contested, ZDMG 92. 588, and 
accepted, BSOAS 10. 587). Khotan. richa- in the phrase hauda richa- ‘ the 
seven bears’ stands beside rakhys in a fragment Kha. 1. 13la <u>rmaysde 
' hauda rakhya ; in the Sangháta-sütra 25 a 1 hauda rimchanu halos, and in the 
Siddhasara 3 v 5 khu urmaysdi hauda rrichüm pa jsüte ‘when the sun goes 
northwards ’, corresponds to a Sanskr. rkga-, but here Indian Prakrits and 
New Indo-Aryan show Mahdrastri, Ardhamagadhi, Sauraseni riocha-, beside 
rikkha- (R. Pischel, Grammatik p. 219); Marathi rims, ras, Hind! rich (see 
_ J. Bloch, La langue marathe 113). 

With this replacement of Sanskr. ch by kẹ must be considered also the use 
of Khotan. ts (a digram indicating t) in the Sanskrit of Khotan for Indian 
Sanskrit ch, that is, aspirated tá : gatea-, Sanskr. gaccha-, with further examples 
in B808 9. 540. Contrast the same Gostanian Sanskr. ks in éaskgaya- ‘ &ikgaya- ', 
baiksü ‘ bhikgu ’, beside which also kg > kh in pakhalays “ prakgalaya ’. 

(c) Khotanese also adapted ks to Iranian pronunciation with fricative 
x before 4, and hence introduced a more accurate indication of the pronuncia- 
tion x$ by writing h-ks (which I had not understood when writing the note in 
ZDMG 92. 588). Thus we find P 2025. 253 rahaksaja jsa “by the rákgasas', 
Ch 00268. 176, P 2025. 267 rahakgaja, where older Khotanese wrote raksaysa. 
Ch 00266. 178 has rakgajat. Note also P 2958. 102 titéjraAikeya ‘ Tigyarakgita ’, 
P 2958. 59 tahiksaétlas * Taksa£ila', P 2058. 147 árahd:ksg ‘arakga’, P 2898. T 
dürabiha:ksa “ durbhikga ', P 2906. 18 aAd:ksaubha * Akgobhya’. To represent 
this Iranian x the Greek signs X D were used on Kushan coins in APAOX5O, 
OAX DBO, OX DO (see my Zoroastrian Problems 65). 
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(d) Khotan. kg was used to write Chin. ts-, t&'- < d'4- as in kahi, Chin. 3 
K 1187 fo < d'jak, #2 K 811 st < d'i, but Khotap. oh was used for Chin, 
ig < d'3-, to, táj- as kyu, chü HE K 1245 teu < d'qu; cha 3& K 1157, ta; oki 
y K 1256 ts‘u < t&y*o (see ZDMG 92. 587). 

(2) Maralbaši Iranian (see Sten Konow, Bin neuer Saka-Dialekt 1935). 
A new Brühm! sign was introduced to represent Iranian xš as in xšimane xšane 

‘in the sixth regnal year’, and xderu adj. ‘of the country’, E botani Ron 
In contrast Sanskr. oh appears as ooh in odiata Sanskr. chatira ‘ umbrella ' 
and the Iranian ochi- ‘to go? (ch = té aspirated) corresponds to Khotan. teu 
(ts = tá unaspirated). 

(8) Tibet. 

In Sanskrit words from literary sources Tibetan has ks for Sanskr. kg. 
But the early Glossary edited by J. Hackin (Formulaire sanscrit-tsbétain 98) 
has a variety of spellings to express the sound in words having originally ks : 

' (a) Adag-khyi-na, hdag-khri-na ‘dakgina’; — 'a-nag-khya-ra ' anakgara ' ; 
lag-khyt-ms “ laksmi". 

(b) lag-ía 'lakga';  lag-óa-ma 'lakgana'; byiro-pag-êa ' virfipakga’ ; 
u-prag-éa ‘ upekga ’. 

(c) na-kha-tra 'naksatra', rag-kha-sa, ra-kha-sa ‘ rákgasa ’ ; éag-khu 
“cakah * 

(d) byi-ro-pag-óha ‘ virttpakga ’ (p. 90). 

(4) Agni. 

keatrs (Sanak. ksatriya), daksim, daksinak, siksāpat, rākýđs-, ksan-, ksandi, 
kanti (Sanskr. ksanbi), pratimokas, yakds (Sanskr. yaksa), niksantra (Banskr. 
naksatra). The anaptyxis in kz- and -käs may be taken to confirm the value 
of k as the first component of ks in Agni. 

(b) Kuci. 

ksatriye (Sanskr. ksatriya), ksaire, bügatre (Sanskr. chatira), daksinake, koona, 
ndkedtar. Here kg for ch of Sanskr. chatira resembles Khotan kgattra. 

(6) Glosses in Brahmi script to the Uigur Dedasvastike : 

"pyiny abhikena; byrep'kiy virupakye; yy yaksi. Add to this PRPs, 
for which no gloss is given, ‘ rákgasa ' (reading probably r'kPs or r'kf'z). 

(T) Turkish in Brahmi script : 

fihéapath, Sanskr. iksápada (A. von Gabain, Alttürkische Grammatik, p. 313) 
with Aé indicating yš, and hence assimilated to the Turkish yš as in ohga- ‘ to 
resemble? (see BSOS 9. 293, 299), similar to Khotan. A-ks for kg. 

3. Indian loanwords in Sogdian script: Sogdian, Uigur, Mongol, and 
Manchu. Distinction between Gandhari and Sanskrit cannot always be made. 
Indian ks is rendered by ks, but with some assimilation to xš. 

(1) Sogdian. 

PEE pit Dhuta 41, K&pt P 5. 60, HP pwi P 2. 435 ‘ £ks&pada ' ;. pr” tymsoks 
Dhuta 5 ' prátimokga?; pykPkbw VJ 18a, 28a ' bhikgu ' (with pseudo-archaic 
kw = -u); mwkš VJ 42b ‘mokga’; kên Dhyana 394, kin P 2. 121 'kgana ' ; 
rkk, rkki P 3. 93. ‘rakga’; yké, 'ykí P 2.408 “yaksa”; pkš in a Sanskrit 
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dharani “paksa” (JRAS 1912, 629 ff, L 5). In yyš *yaxi (E. Benveniste, 
BSOS 9. 501) kf has been changed to Iranian yf. Manich. Sogd. ye’ p88, 
öy pi, čxě pi “ bikgêpada” shows the same xš < kš (W. B. Honning, Ein 
manich. Bet- u. Beichtbuch 123). With this k$, yš, x$ contrast 164, ty for Sanskr. 
och in "if nik Dhuta 84, ’yidy’nty Dhuta 133, Sanakr. tcohanttka. 

(2) Uigur from Sogdian. | 

"ber 'akgara', kso ‘kgaņa ’, kgants “ kanti”, lakšan “laksana”, kšairik 
'kgatriya?, rakías, rakías 'rükgasa', somakišími ' Bomakgema (F. W. K. 
Müller, Uigurica I 33 : note that Uigur cannot distinguish 4 from e nor u from o). 
Here, too, xs replaces ki in čayšapat as ‘ the month čayšapat ', corresponding 
to Manich. Sogd. &yPp88 may. The spellings vary: in Manichean script 
čayšapit, éaysaput, dydaptty (Türkische Turfan-Texte IM 130, 197 Ja 

(8) Mongol from Uigur (see Fr. Weller, Über das Brahmajala Sitra (2), 
Asia Major 9. 481 ff. and B. Y. Vladimiroov, Mongolica I, Zap. Koll. Vostok. I, 
for such Uigur loanwords). | 

r'kg’s rüksasa? (Kovalevskij 2660); kên ‘kgaņa’ (J. Rahder, Glossary 
to the Dasabhümska-sütra, 1928, 58). Here, too, Fxf'p't šayšabad ' &iksápada ' 
has the assimilated yf in place of k$ (Kovalevskij 1451, Fr. Weller, loc. cit.). 

(4) Manchu from Mongol. | g 

lakšan ‘ lakgaņa ' ; raKas ‘ riksesa ’, where the Manchu sign transliterated A 
renders Chinese x as in Mi xa, in Manchu Aa. 

4. Middle Parthian has yxš ‘ yaksa” and byydyh (2 sing.) ‘ you beg’ from 
‘ bhikgu’ with yë < kš (Andreas-Henning, Mitteliran. Manschatca III 52, 66). 

5. Chinese: early transliteration from Gandhari. 

wk OF K 569, 1154 lotga < lá-g'at, indicating *ratgaz, “raksasa”; WA 
K 224, 1153 50-19'a < ja-fp'a ‘ yakga ' beside Ki XX, K 568, 1158 dea. < jak-fe'a; 
34 x4 K 1154, 527 ipai < tr'at-$ ‘ kgatriya' ; YE WIK 187 tst-fe'u < tayak- 
tajuk “ caksuh” (E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstücke p. 178, no. 113). This value of 
ts‘ for ks corresponds to the Khotanese use of ky for Chin. js, as noted above, 
p. T72. : 

6. Indian words in the Chinese-Banskrit lexicons (ed. P. O. Bagchi, Deuz 
lexiques sansorit-chinots) show : 

(a) laksana 5 b 3; cukgt ‘good’ 17 a5; naksatra 34 b 5. 

(b) chaya ‘ obaya” 6 b 8; kacha ' kakga ' 6b 8; sahina ‘dlaka ' 38 1. 

T. New Indo-Aryan Dardio languages distinguish Old Indian ks from ch. 


. Thus Sink dohf ‘alga’, dohS ‘akgota’, j.ap 'drüksá', pdo ‘pakpa’, rashes 


* rakgati ’, lio ‘ likgā ’, mach ‘ makgika’, but chinos ‘ to split’, Sanskr. ofad-. 
Kaémiri has dach ‘ drákgà ", rachun ‘ rake-’ with oh = tš‘, but chénun, Sanskr. 
chid- with oh = ts‘. dd 

8. The following points can therefore be set out in evidence :— 

(1) In Kharogth! script so far no conjunct of k over ¢ has been noted. 

(2) kg and oh are kept apart by the use of distinct signs,. hence the value > 
palatal ch is excluded. 
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(3) The existence of a single sign not a conjunct as of k over s would 
probably exclude a value kg. 

(4) Khotanese has kg usually for Old Indian ks and Gandhart Y, but used 
ks also for Sanskr. oh in keatira, Sanskr. chaztra. This would indicate that Y 
approached oh in sound and so would permit the interpretation of Y as js 
(ch), that is fricative, rather than the occlusive k + g. 

(b) Kuchean k;-, küj- in ksatre, küjatre, Sanskr. chaitra as Khotanese 
ksattra ; but kuş- shows a reinterpretation of ks with K. 

(6) Khotan. ks for Chin. # indicates that ks may have been used for fs 
or fs" (c, oh). x 

(T) Between ks and ch, a sound 1$, ts‘ (c, ch) would satisfy the evidence, 
the tongue being brought from k to f but not as far as t. 

(8) A sound $s, #9‘ (9, c) distinct from c, ch is known to modern Dardio. 

It seems therefore necessary to conclude that Gandhari V represented 
a retroflex unaspirated ¢s or the aspirate #‘ and would most naturally be 
expressed by o or ch in transliteration. 

9. In the Niya documents, although some cases of Y without diacritical 
suprasoript stroke occur, as in no. 358 saksi and no. 661 ksunami, yet usually 
the stroke ig present. To interpret this stroke two other signs must be considered 
at the sdme time, the 6 and the &. The stroke which appears where a nasal 
was formerly present has been treated above in connection with trikja, p. 768. 

The 4, beside which in the Niya documents o without the stroke is found, 
stands where Sanskrit had c, but occurs also in foreign words. Thus nice, 
Sanakr. niscaya; pada, Sanskr. paáoüd ; padema-kalamms beside pacema-kals in 
no. 661, Sanakr. pagoima-kala-. In the Buddhist Sanskrit of no. 511 sasya ča 
corresponds to Banskr. sasyam ca. The foreign word nadira ‘ hunting ' is found 
in & Sanskrit Brahmi inscription as naécira in the title nascwa-pati- (H. Liüders, 
Acta Orientalia 18. 37). Ite origin is Iranian}: ZorPahl, NPers. nayvir ‘ wild 
game ', whence the Armenian loanword naysr-k'; Manich. Mid. Pers. (M 3) 
nhéyhr “ hunting ' (BSOAS 10. 949) ; Sasanian inscription of Sahpuhr I nhéyrpt 
‘master of the hunt’ (BSOS 9. 232); Bud. Bogd. myf'yr ‘ wild game’ ; Buynt 
naxdwr 'mountain-goat', Wayi naydir ‘fox’. Here then we have 6 corre- 
sponding to Iranian hð, xð, xš, Sanskr. ác. Another foreign word paóevara 
is discussed below, p. 795. Cf. also in Uigur er&k ' vpécika’ and saniZar, 
Jamster “ éanaiácara ', Türk. Turfan-Texte, 7, pp. 12, 14, 26. 

In the Dharmspada pacha < pasodd shows the aspirated oh < 4o. In the 


* I explain this word by an Old Iranian *nayts-čiðra- ‘ originating in night’, with allusion 
to the epithet Zor.Pahl. tam-toymak (a translation of Av. temas&óra-) ‘ originating in darkness’ 
applied to the wild beasts in Zoroastrian terminology (Greater Bundahiés 147.8). From -&óra 
we have similarly NPers. hwjir, kafir ‘handsome’, Zor.Pahl MidPers., MidParth. Modyhr, 
Av. kudibra-; and also in Zor.PahL, NPers. anjir ‘fig’ attested also from Sogdian in Ulgur 
'ndyr *andir or “anjir (seo Q. R. Rachmati, Zur Heilkunde der Uiguren ii (1982), p. 22, and 
facsimile, L 8). This represents an Old Iranian *anadiGra- in reference to the erroneous view 
that the fig did not flower (seo B. Laufer, Sino-Iramica 411). For the explanation by dar- ‘ to 
roam ' see C, Bartholomae, LF 38.23 f. p 
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proper name Harifoandra the 40 is represented by o in Khotanese hardcamna 
(see below, p. 799). Evidently between 4o and ch or o a sound developed which 
was indicated by 6 in the Niya documenta (beside c). Possibly some trace of 
the sibilant survived, perhaps, as the Iranian hð suggests, in the form of h 
before o: ho, till replaced either by the unaspirated o or the aspirated oh, 
when oh < ác fell together with ch, Sanakr. ch, as in the words just noted, 
Khotan. Ahardcamna and the Dharmapada pacha < paáoàt. 

If keys in the Bajaur casket inscription D 1 is rightly identified with Sanskr. 
kaáci, the 7, that is, y with fricative-stroke, would represent a voicing of ð 
or o to #. For such voiced resultanta of original conjunct consonants see below, 
p. 778. 

Set over V ks > ts the stroke would similarly indicate the presence of an 
aspiration associated with the sibilant, which would show the stage before the 


coalescence of i and s to gh. The case is similar with E, which is discussed ` 


below in reference to maka, p. 795. It will be seen there that Æ corresponds to 
Old Indian sk, but that sk could be replaced by kin the Dharmapada without 
diacritic. The diacritical mark may then have indicated an accompanying 
aspiration before the k. That aspiration was then not preserved in the Dharma- 
pada, or at least not marked. 

The three signs ki č Æ therefore indicate sounds developed out of Old Indian 
ks, éc, and sk, which had not yet in the Gandhari of the Niya documenta (and 
for &, of the Kharogthi inscriptions) reached their full developments into 9 
(ch), c (oh), and & (kh). 


5. Bhadrakalpika-sitira 


Among the Stein MSS. from Tun-huang is one, numbered Ch c. 001, oon- 
taining the Khotanese version of the Bhadrakalpika-stitra, which recites the 
names of the Thousand Buddhas of the present age. The preface and epilogue 
were published with translation by Sten Konow in his Saka Versions of the 
Bhadrakalpikasütra (Norsk Videnskaps-Akademi, 1929). The first seventeen 
lines of this preface are found also in the Pelliot MS. numbered P 2949. The 
Buddha names are given one by one in a formula in the Indian nominative 
singular as follows: namau krrakasumdau nama tathagatau, with occasionally 
buddhau in place of tathágatau. A facaimile plate of this MS. is given in M. A. 
Stem, Serindia, CXLVI. 

Most of the Buddha names are in the form of Buddhist Sanakrit words,. 
but some show Middle Indian forms. The names quoted here are of particular 
interest in this oonnection. Other versions of the names in Chinese, Tibetan, 
Mongol, Manchu, and Sanskrit are given in Fr. Weller, Tausend Buddhanamen 
des Bhadrakalpa (1928), which was reviewed by J. Nobel in Asia Major 5. 275 ff. 
The source of these Sanskrit names is not made clear. 

The numbers before the names from the Khotanese text represent the lines 
of the MS.; the numbers given with the Sanakrit equivalents refer to the 
numbers in Fr. Weller’s book. 


L 
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1. á, éy < gy. 285 tidou, 278, 659 tisyau, 405 tidyo, Banskr. 26 aya. The 
older gy is found in 336, 477, 559 pusyau, 291 manugyacadrrau. In Kharosthf 
inscriptions gy in kagyaviyana (ed. Konow, no. 34) stands beside katow' ana 
(ibid., no. 33); Niya documents manua, Dharmapada manua < manugya ; 
Khotanese in the proper name P 2058. 102 téjraAs:ksya ' Tigyarakgita ' and E 
25.202 puláa ' pugya ’. 

2. rg <<. 274 heterst, 304 hetirst, 563 hetergau, Sanskr. 109 Astatsin-. Niya 
Bud. Sanskrit no. 511 has Attergina (gen. plur.). In a dharani of Ch c. 001, 941 
ocours akitasrgina. Without the -r- we have Jütaka-stava 25 v 1 hitiest glana 
yudai dugka kw ‘ being Hitaigi thou didst perform a difficult task.’ Similarly 
rg indicating rg occurs in Khotan. mahawsifi2 gua: rrum ' buffalo cow-butter ’, 
rendering Tib. maheh mar, from Sanskr. mahtga-. Agnean (301 a 4) has maharsan 
‘buffaloes’ (Bchulze-Sieg-Siegling, Tocharische Grammatik p. 107) From 
a Tibetan source B. Laufer quoted Sanskr. mahirsa (Loanwords in Tibetan, 
no. 38, T'oung-Pao 1916). The corresponding word Sanakr. mahisi ‘ queen’ 
is found in Khotanese Ch 00266. 124 (Sudhana-avadana) mahatga ($ = 7) 
‘queen’ and in the Kharogthi inscription (ed. Konow, no. 15, A 2) mahegi 
with the g representing s which is found also in the Miran! inscription from 
Turkestan in esa ‘this’ and in Niya no. 661, 3, 4 magd, 4 nsravasigo and 7 


apana. : 

8.8 <s. 480 aggAgabuddhaw, 509 agagakauáau, 652 asamgadvajau, 531 
asamgakitau, 526 asamgajau, 836 asamgaratna correspond to names with 
Sanskrit asanga-: asarga-buddha, -koéa, -dhwaja, -kwis, ja, ratna. In two 
other Khotanese MSS. we find P 3513, 4 v 3 asamgaraya, 10 v 2 apamgakausa, 
B 2471. 62 agagaraja. The Dharmapada has once B 3 saga = Sanskr. safiga-. 
R. L. Turner has called my attention to the s of the Sina forms gam 1 sing. pres., 
sêgas pret., gowk$ inf. ‘to attach’ < sayan, and scam, satis, sacotks ‘be 
attached ' < sajyate. The change s > s in this word is unexplained. 

4. ev < em. 867 svatiprrabhau, Sanskr. 700 emrisprabha. There is a scribal 
error of i for v in 651 statimdrrau, Sanskr. 869 emytindra. In my transliteration 
of P 3513, 14 r 3 I have stvatyupasthgnajam, that is, smri-upasthana-ja-, but 
my reading needs to be checked with the MB. The Dharmapada has svadi 
«mpm. 

5. s, & <i, th, dh. 375, 547 bhagwasau beside 390 bhagirathau, Sanskr. 
bhagiraths ; 628 visinyau, Sanskr. 824 mdhijAla ; with 723 visttyau miswritten 
for *visinyau; 652 masuravatirau (it for kt), Sanskr. madhuravakira. The 
Dharmapada has gaseds where Pali has ghatets ; vanase’a, Pali vanathaja ; sagasa 
beside safadha, Sanakr. sankhyata, and B 11 ‘masuru’,* Sanakr. madhura. It has 
alao kikila, Sanskr. sithila, assimilated from *éisila unattested. In C r 7 ‘gaéana’ 
represents gathanam, corresponding to Pali vācā. Niya documents supply 
several forms. We find masu, Sanskr. madhu (H. Lüders, Tierkreis 5-6), where 

1 A.-M. Boyer, JA 1911. 1. 415, where ¢ was not yet understood. 


* I put within quotation marks readings taken from E. Senart’s study (JA 1898) for which 
no facsimile is available. 
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Khotanese uses mau < “madu; asimatra, agimatra, ajhimatra * adhimatra ' ; 
no. 16 ajhstrodaéa varsa ‘over thirteen years? (T. Burrow, Translation); no. 17 
ajhi ‘too much’, no. 562 ajhs ‘in addition’, which represent Sanskr. adhi: 
the alternation s, 4, jh indicates z. The Asoka inscription Shahbazgarhi I 2 
sasumate represents sadhumata of other versions. The Taxila scroll provides 
bosteatva, Sanakr. bodhtsattva (ed. Konow, no. 27); the Lahore inscription 
bosavaruma, Banskr. Bodhivarma (ed. Konow, no. 49). See F. W. Thomas, 
BSOS 8. 791. EL Lüders further (Acta Orientalia 18. 25) recognized the same 
s «dh in the Kharogthi inscription (ed. Konow, no. 27) de-sama, Banskr. 
deyadharma ‘ presentation’, Corresponding to the Dharmapada étéla we have 
in Niya documenta sisia beside éitila (T. Burrow, Language 21). This Gandhart 
change oan be traced in loanwords in other languages. In Khotanese E 23. 161 
maystla corresponds to Banskr. mela. Sten Konow (Norsk Tidsskrift for 
Sprogvidenskap 18. 211) recognized in Agnean ands Sanskr. anätha. Khotah. 
swysd- ‘Sita’ corresponds to Agnean stsa- (BSOAS 10. 560) Traces 
of the same change are found in early Chinese transliterations. Beside spellings 
whioh indicaté the th of Mithila, Chinese has gj BY gg K 618, 186, 569 mi-i-lo 
< mgte-t-1d, in which -4- represents a foreign ž (see provisionally BSOAS 10. ' 
909, 919). Further abridged we have also 4& WE K 1289, 186 us < mjusi 
representing *mwži(i). Beo Akanuma, Indo Bukkyo koyümeisi jiten ‘ Dictionary 
of Indian Buddhist Names, s.v. Matha, and P. C. Bagchi, Journ. Greater 
India Society 10 (1948), 7, 37, 42. For the absence of J note xu Mt K 342, 1265 
kia-usi < kai ' kapila ° (E. Waldschmidt, Bruchetüoke 154). 

0. ny < Aj. 649 anyanau, Sanskr. 865 ajana ; 628 visinyau, Sanskr. 824 
vidhijña. This is found in the Dharmapada kufiara-, Sanskr. kuñjara- elephant’ 
and in Khotanese, Sucarnabhasa 4 v 6 nairamaa, Banskr. nairafijana (of. also 
JA in sarvamfia-, sarvasla-, Sanskr. sarvajfia-; abhtfia-, Sanskr. ablwjfia-); Niya 
gamfia, Banskr. gafíja. See also BSOAS 10, 904, 910, 912. 

T. d <t 239 suradau, Sanskr. 34 surata ; 895 anshidavadau, Banskr. 356 
amstaerata ; 570 Kay mrdsprrabhau, Sanskr. 706 amriaprabha ; 548 samáhidatse 
(t wrongly for k), Sanskr. 658 samahwanga ; 652 daubhidatmau, Sanskr. 671 
$obhitakaya ; 640 gaudamau, Sanskr. 847 gautama; 694 ndgorudau, Sanak, 
958 nagara ; 465, 692 huddrcau, Sanskr. 498, 951 Autáros ; 689 morudathivau, 
Sanskr. 946 marudadhipa (read marutádhipa 1). ý : 

Goudamau is particularly interesting. Khar. insor. no. 10 has gofama. In 
the Dharmapada godama is used, and so in early Chinese El Jk K 490 kü-t'an! 
< bju-d'ám, Jap. kudon, to which Fr. Weller referred, Über den Aufbau des 
Pépikasuttonis (Asia Major 5. 108); Manchu haa foodama. 

8. au < upa. 355, 459 anaumau, Banskr. 276, 487 asupama ; 351 anauma- 
rügirau, Sanskr. 268 anupamaràásira ; 476 anaumaksriau, Bansakr, 520 anupama- 
Karis; 558 anaumaeüdhau, Sanskr. 682 anupamavadin-; 822 anawnaéri, 
Sanskr. 811 aewpamaóri. Khotanese E 14. 24 augamo, 6. 14 titamo, 14. 38 


1 t'an < d'ám, nob in Karlgren : fonte'te fE Y E 1129, 650 runan < d'xo-mdm. 
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autame ‘ likeness’, Sanskr. upama, seams to have been reformed from “wama 
with the g, t of hiatus. 

9. urada. 516 urüdagarbhau, Sanskr. 601 udaragarbha. This word, rather 
Buddhist-Banskrit than Gándhári, since Khotan. uwira < *u'ara < udàara shows 
the regular Gandhari loss of -d-, corresponds to Pali ujara-, Sanskr. udàra-. . 
For the interchange of d — r one may refer to H. Lüders' discussion of kajàra-, 
karála- (Acta Orientalia 10. 181 fÈ). 


6. parampula 


Here I would briefly call attention to my discussion of the probable con- 
nection between the Asi word, Digor falembula$, Iron álfambias, álfambias, 
Tualon alfalamblai ‘ around’ and the words in the Niya documenta, no. 415 
parabulade and no. 586 parampulamms, in the Philological Society's Transactions 
1945, pp. 9-311. F. W. Thomas’s explanation of the Niya words in Acta 
Orientala 14, 109-111 as derived from Greek sapeufoA/ seams certainly to - 
be correct. j 


T. Simplified Consonant Groups 

J. Bloch (L’Indo-Aryen du Veda aux temps modernes 89) had occasion to 
write of the géminées simplifiées. He instanced the future in -A- of the Asoka 
inscriptions (h < ss < sy); Pali kahápana beside Sanskr. kargipana; Jaina 
Prakrit gaya < gatra, rin < ratri; Bengali ga(y) ‘body’; Singhalese ra 
‘night’; and likewise Pali vejh-, Sauraseni vedh-, Bengali ber- beside Sanskr. 
ver-. R. Pischel (Grammatsk 209) had quoted also other words. 

Isolated cases of this simplification ocour in Gandhari sources. From a 
sourob different from Gandhari, where ks became fs (fs, oh) as shown above, 
p. 770 £., there occurs in the Dharmapada aveha and avehino < apekkha < -apekpa 
with A < kkh < kg. In the Kharogthi inscription (ed. Konow, no. 11) agha- 
‘ eight ' arises from “aiiha < agjā, as does Marathi ad(h)-. In the Niya documents 
bhighu, occurring twice in one document, in the compound bisghu-samgha, 
has gh < kkh < ks, Sanskr. bhiksu. The word ufa, once g'ha, ‘camel,’ Sanak. 
usfra-, has ¢ < f£, but in Khotanese the word has become ula-, indicating the 
further change of 4- > -¢->4-. The word pada on the silk-strip in Sten 
Konow, Note on the Inscripiton on the Silk-strip no. 34 : 65 from a mass grave 
at Lop-nor, Eastern Turkestan (Swedish Expedition Reporta VIT: 1) may 
indicate the same development of d <p <#. Sten Konow himself read paja, 
but the d is clear, and was adopted by F. W. Thomas (BSOAS 11. 546 ff). 
When, too, in the Niya documenta we have afa beside aja ‘ to-day’, Sanskr. 
adya, the explanation will be f (= #) <j (— 5j) < dy. 

The group nir appears as ^ in the Dharmapada mana-bhans corresponding 
to Pali mania-bhdnt, with mana, Banskr. manira, and similarly tans representa 
older tantre. Here belongs a Khotanese word which I had failed to recognize 
in the Rama text P 2781. 75 (BSOAS 10, 372), namaftd ‘I invite’. The passage 
should be read pisa wi namafld cista ‘I invite the teachers hither’ (6 beside 


x N 
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dm arises from older -dm4 1 sing. pres.). The same form of the base m4mg&- 
occurs in Kha 1. 221, 25 simgfamds ‘ they invited’. The more usual form is 
x numandr- (E. 19. 1 numandrate) and mimamdr- (Kha 1. 221, 28 némadrrads), 
which represents Bud. Sanakr. nimandr- as found in a text from Kuci upan- 
mandrayate (H. Lüders, Weitere Bettrage 7, folio 6 v 6), corresponding to Indian 
Sanskr. nimaniraya-. In Khotanese n4mafi-, a Middle Indian mana- < manira- 
is attested. It should be added that Khotanese knows also mamdrra- * mantra ’. 
The group ndr is replaced by mn in Khotanese P 2957. 30 Aardcamna 
'Hariécandra', which appears in other copies of the Sudhana-avadana as 
re 129 haracanada, Ch 00208. 76-7 haracadra, In the Sanskrit-Tibetan 
glossary (ed. J. qe oe ene serene dicen iae p. 17, L 68) ° 
the name is written Aaradenira.t 

Simplification of other groups occurs in Khotanese sda good’, asada- 
‘bad’, Sanskr. siddha; sndda-, Banskr. emiddha ; 8 2471. 260 bauda, Sanskr, 
buddha, P. 5537. 35 bidakpaitirra 'Buddhakgetra', and the proper name 
' namaubuda (se BSOAS 10. 929); éá£adütana ‘ Suddhodana’; sédys-, with 
fem. adj. shatimje ‘Sakya’. In the same way the explanation of Khotanese 
gava is found. It occurs, with the epithet sagija ‘made of stone’, in the 
Itinerary * (Acta Orientalia 14 (1936) 264) Il. 28, 33. An attempt was made 
to explain gava as‘ hut’, comparing the Ago-bas of a Tibetan document dealing 
with Khotan (BSOS 8. 923 note 1). It may more directly be equated with 
Mid. Indian gabbha- < Old Indian garbha-, which is used of a ‘cell’ or a 
* chamber’ (as in Pali, MaAaeamea 27. 15). In Brahm! inscriptions H. Lüders 
(Epigraphia Indica 10. 215) has gabha < garbha ‘cell’ and gabbha ‘hall’. 
In the Dharmapada gabha- is written. Khotan. gava < gabha < gabbha ‘ cell’ 
would give an excellent sense. In other words the geminate is simplified but 
remains unvoiced: Khotan. amicoa-, anica-, Sanakr..ansiya-; saki ' honour- 
ing’, Dhamimapada sakhaca, Sanskr. saikriya; agapt ‘unfit’ < akalpika- ; 
kapaysa ‘ cotton’, Uigur k’p’s, Sanskr. karpasa-. Khotan. Gnata corresponding to - 
Niya anada and Maralbafi Iranian anddu may be connected with äjñapta- by way 
of *Gnatia-. The treatment jf >> p is attested in this word already in the Asoka 
inscriptions, Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi anapems. Niye has also anat 
< afflapis- (with n, not n), and anatena ‘by order of’. s 

In Chinese two Indian words are found with Chinese } in place of Indian tr: 
mattreya and irüyasinimáa. 

In the early Chinese transliteration Maitreya is rendered by $ WW K 618, 523 
mits < mjte-lok, Jap. miroku. Beside this must be set other Central Asian 
forms of the name: Khotanese mdttray (müir-, mair-, moasiir-), Sogd. Bud. 
m’ytr’k, mytr’y, Manich Bogd. mytry, Uigur m’ytry, mytry, mytryy, Mid. Parth. 
mytrg, Mongol masdars (in modern use in Kalmuk méddy; mddrra, G. J. Ramstedt, 


1 Though perhaps Irttle probant in a proper name, the c, 6 of this name indicates what 
developed from Old Indian $e, see above p. 774. Uigur hes yaridaniri. 
1 A new edition of this text has been m the hands of the printer since 1942 in Khotanese 
Texts IL. G. Morgenstierne has some useful notes on the text in Norsk Tidsskrft for Sprogviden- 
skap 12. 269 ff. 
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Kalmückesohes Worterbuch 259), Manchu maidori, Agnean metrak, Kuchean 
matirdk, mastreys. The Pali metteyya with i < ir is remote. First, regarding 
the final syllable, it is to be noted that in the Gandhari of the Niya documents 
-aya, -oya may be replaced by -aga, -efa with 4 representing a voiced fricative . 
(= y): so we have aprameya beside apramefa; rajadaraga ' kingdom-support- 
ing’, beside rajadareya, rajadharaga, rajadhareys ; samaga beside samaya 
(see T. Burrow, Translation 125). Similarly y, written k, replaces -y- in the 
Dharmapada udaka, Sanskr. udaya. Henoe thé Gandharl forms of Maitreya 
could have been *meireya-, *meiraya-, *metrega, *metraga. Of these matreys-, 
is attested in Khar. inso. no. 68. From the form *metraga- the Sogd. m’ytr’k, 
Agnean metrak, and Kuchean masrük may be directly derived; Khotan. 
maittras would more easily come from *matiraga- or *maitreya, but could. if 
desired represent “meraja. It‘should be added that in the Niya texts -a'e 
and -s appear beside -afa and -age ; and the Indian -aka-, -aya- are repre- 
sented in Agnean by -ak and in Kuchean by -dk, -üke: dakginak beside 
dakginake; ritak beside rgake. : 

If now we compare Chin. *mjte-lok, Jap. mêroku with *meiraja, the 
further change of tr > dr > 1 will be noted. 

The second Indian word tráyasiriméa is common in Buddhist texts and hence 
appears in the various Central Asian languages. Both a Sanakrit and a Middle 
Indian form are met with. Here only the Middle Indian form is in question : 
Khotan. itávatriéa (Suwarnabhasa 4 v T, see BSOAS 10. 572), Agnean tapairss, 
Kuchean tapatirié. Chinese has 1B 38 tayY-k < tâu-lji, Jap. tauri (tort). The 
absence of the final sibilant -4(a), that is 4, is considered below, p. 786. Here, 
we may note the | corresponding to -tr-, probably therefore indicating the 
change ir > dr > I. 

For this treatment of dr > | we have Niya culaga- ' small’. The same word. 
occurs in the Khotanese name of one of the sixteen elders (sthavira) E 23. 94 

sihiru, 8 2471. TT oldapatias sthira, Ch o. 001. 1098 cüdapathas. 
The word is well attested elsewhere : Sanskr. ksudra, kgulla, culla ; Pali oula, 
oü]a (sce R. Pischel Grammatik 223; R. L. Turner, Nepali Dictionary, 8.v. 
chulyahā). Similarly Old Indian bhadra- “ good’, Bhadra, Madra (tribal names) 
occur beside bhalla-, Bhalla, Malla (see J. Przyluski, Les Udumbara, JA 1926. 
1. 9). J. Bloch (La langus marathe 144) lists Marathi words with | « dr: alem, 
Sanskr. Grdraka; ol, Banskr. udra, and others. In Khotanese ludrras (Jätaka- 
stava 6 r 4; beside variant spellings elsewhere: ladrras, Uidrras) ‘ hunter’ 
has kept dr, but Pali has ludra, rudda, and rüja (see H. Lüders, Nachrichten 
Gött. Ges. Wiss. 1898, 1-2). 

In contrast to these two Chinese words the word ksatriya is rendered by 
A 4 K 1154, 527 ipak <Hatiji with H for ir. 


bhagavato (ed. Konow, no. 15, A 12) and probably also in désasabals (not ka?) in no. 83. Tho 
Niya documents have -kala, -fala, -yala “time” and the Dharmapeds ala- in shans- alaga. 
? For lax < idw, not in Kangren, the fan-ts'is is 2B H£ K 1187, 678 tula < tunda, 


s 
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8. kremeru 


The word kremeru is fonnd in two Niya documents, nos. 318 and 660. 
X E Lüders in discussing the textiles of Turkestan (Textien 35) did not explain 
it and in T. Burrow’s Translation it~remains untranslated. No. 660, printed 
here to simplify discussion, presents us with a list of textiles sent, received or 
bought, preceded by a list of personal names. [No facsimile is available and 
the reading of n —‘ cannot be checked. The editors have failed to distinguish 
them even when they are quite clear, as e.g. in no. 714.] 
Niya 660 
Column A 
. i puna khvaniyade gadagalade pate pamdura nikastemti 
. pusgariyade rayaga pate 1 pregitamti 
cetrakirti simapru 1 gimnita _ 
rathapala palaga-varna 1 gimnita 
darage pata 1 gimnita — - 
micfa’e palaga-varna nutamna ‘krita 
. kapota’e bamdhitaga palaga-varna 1 gipnite | 
pumfíagena 4 3 patamca gimnita 
. mogayaga bamdhaga kremeru nutemne me 
Column B 
1. parvatiye patamea 2 gimnitamti 
2. namilge’e sanapru pata 1 girpnita 
Translation :— 

. . . . again from (= after) the time of his leaving the Khvani were issued 
silk-rolls, yellow 
. from, Pusgari(ya-) they sent 1 red silk-roll 
Cetralir& took one vermilion <silk-roll> 
. Rathapala took one <silk-roll> variegated 
Darnge took one silk-roll 
. Micgs’e bought (oue silk-roll) varigated new 
Kapota'e took ono <ailk- mda bound up (1), variegated 
Pumfiagena took seven silk-ro 
. Of Mogaya they bought ae bound up (1), crimson, new 
Column B 

1. Men of Parvata took two silk-rolls 
2. Namilga’e took one vermilion silk-roll 


As the translation tries to indicate, each entry seems to refer to a paja 

* gilk-roll’ whether the word is expressed or not; so einapru A 3 is without, 

sanapru B 2 is associated with pata. Clearly several adjectives of colour are 
employed. In A 1 pamdura should in spite of the md be equated with Sanskr. 
pandura ‘ white, yellow’. Since » replaces nd in the Dharmapada as in pina, 
and we have bhana (1 read bhana) in the Niya document 149, Sanskr. bhanda-, 

^ see above, p. 767, the word here with md may have passed through another 
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language in which nd was replaced Dymo (as for example in Khotanese ng 
and md interchange : hvands, heamda “ men ’. Cf. also Agnean pintwat, Kuchean 
pimiwal, but Agnean also mandi, qandutampal]: The rayaa A 2 occurring only 
here was identified with rayaka ‘royal’ in T. Burrow's.Translátvon. It should 
be connected with raga ' redness’. A 3 sanapru and B 2 sanapru are probably 
‘ vermilion ' and to be recognized as yet another form of the word first attested 
in Old Persian einkabrus. A 4,6 palaga-varna ‘ of palaga colour’ clearly contains a 
word connected with the Mid. Iranian pal- of ZorPahl., NPers. palang (Arabicized 
Jalan), faran]), Syriac loanword prag, which means ‘ speckled’ in association with 
the word musk: palang-mudk ‘speckled basil’ (see B. Laufer, Sino-Iranioa 589). 
Pašto has prang ‘leprosy’ (Morgenstierne, EVP 59); and since we find Avestan 
paésa- ‘ leprous’, ZorPahl. NPars. pës beside NPers. pésa ‘piebald, dappled, 
variegated ', the word probably first referred to a speckled appearance. We 
find further Pašto prang ‘panther’, prangai ' leopard ’, ZorPahl, ‘NPers. 
palang, Bogd. (P 3. 187; 13. 26) pwr8nk-, and also the older Iranian loan- 
words in Greek mdp8oc, mápadıs, -os and Sanskr. ppdaku ; Paraói pard'n, 
parond and Khowar pardum. It is evident that Iranian had a base *porda- 
‘variegated’. In Khotanese |< rd.is regular: hence *pala- < *parda- 
would suit here. Thence Niya palaóa ‘ variegated. ". ’. The word varna- * colour’ 
could be Iranian (Avestan has varenah- ‘ colour’, Khotanese barraa- ‘ painter ’ 
< *vornaka), and if so borrowed together with page: but it may be simply 
“a ' bundle ’ or ‘ roll ' (unless the silk was prepared for use as ‘ bands ' of cloth t). 
In kremeru 1 see also a colour name, and hence, it would seem to be a form of 


the word for ‘ crimson, red ’ that we know in ZorPahl. krmyr, Pazand yarmera, - 


Greek xepps(p>- (see BSOS 6. 946), Armen. karmir, Heb. karmil, Bud. Sogd. 
- hrm’ yr VJ 888, New Sogd. (Yaynibi) kimér ‘ red ' (B. L Klim&itakij,-Yagnobsko- 
sogdajskie sootvetsivia, Zap. Inst. Vostok. VI, 1987, no. 10, p. 20). The name 
.of a rêkasa in the Mahābhārata Kipyira seems to bo this same word. ` If 
then kremeru is a modification of this word, ita form requires a brief explanation. 
In the first syllable -re- replaces an older -ar- or -ir- by a metathesis particularly 
common with syllables containing -r-. In the Niya documenta we have trubhikja, 
Sanskr. durbhiksa. In Khotanese we have, Jataka-stava 26 r 4 aérwada, 
Sanakr. dsirvada- , and in purely Iranian words grüma- ‘hot’, Old Iran. *garma- ; 
áfandrümaiü- ‘the goddess Sri’ < *śvantā Grmaii-: See also on dru- < dur- 
below, p. 791. The -e- of the second syllable can be compared with the e of 
peta, Banskr. pWa-, in the same Niya document no. 818, and the similar e, 
Sanskr. 3, in the Dharmapada balameku, Sanakr. balümika-; neda-, Sanskr. 
nida-; kgera-, Sanskr. kgira-. Less reliable are the spellings of the Chinése- 
Banat Joxicon. (ad: Ps C. Bagchi, Deux lexiques sansorit-chinois I, p. 263) 
Seta-, Sanskr. fa-; p. 255 degha, Sanskr. dirgha-. There remains the final -u: 
two explanations seem possible, it may be the inflexional ending -u < -am 
of an Iranian word or may contain the game suffix -ü found in the Khotanese 
. adjective ksird ‘of the country’, or the corresponding Maralbaki Iranian 


the Indian varna-. A 7 bamdhitaja and A 9 bamdhaga seem both to refer to- 


f 
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xieri-^ The phrase in tho Niya document no. 318 with kremeru is kremóru- 
paltyarnaga prahuni ‘a garment of crimson colour’, if palsyarna representa 
an Old Iranian *parivarna-, but possibly here, too, a derivative, of *parda- 
' variegated is concealed, and it should be understood as Pana 
“of variegated colour’. 


9. _ Intervocalio +- 


The writing of intervocalio +; beside g, v y where earlier k, g, y had existed 
is well known in the various stages of Khotanese (see BSOAS 10. 572-3; 
Sten Konow, Saka Studies 26, Khotansakische Grammatik 26). In the excellently 
written manuscript E diama represents (1) Sanskr. àgama- and (2) an Old 
Iranian “akama-; and ataéa represents akdéa, whence later àeaáa and àáa 
were made. The co-existence of the older Khotanese spelling with intervocalic’ 
+- where Old Iranian had had -4- (as in piar- ‘ father") and a newer system of 
` spelling when Old Iranian -¢- was no longer spoken in Khotan could have led 
“to & recognition of an.unpronounced +- in the orthography whence it might 
be extended to places where -t- had never existed, but where either a hiatus - 
or a glide consonant (y, w) had been developed. 

But traces of a similar 4- occur outaide'Khotanese. In Uigur m't'r *matar 
or *madar (F. W. K. Müller, Utgurica 3. 92) corresponds to Sanskr. makara-, 
and ih Agnean and Kuchean mátàr. (Schulze-Sieg-Biegling, T'ochartsche 
Grammatik p. 62) is the same word. It has survived in Mongol mtr, whence in 

" modern Mongol, Kalmuk hes mair (G. J. Ramstedt, Kalm. Worterbuch 258) ; 
angin Manchu madari ‘monster’. Bo far in Khotanese only the spelling 
magara‘has been found. A second word in Uigur is rytybyd *ritiwed (or -wid 1) 
representing Sanskr. rgveda in the translation of Hüan-teang (A. von Gabain, 
Briefe der wigurischen Hilen-tsang-Biographie 413). | 

Ought a solution to be sought, not in Khotanese, but in Gandhari? A: 
favourable ground for the development of this use of intervooglio +4- would. 
be provided if two uses existed side ‘by aide in Gandhari : (1) intervocalio -t- 
written and pronounced, and (2) intervocalic +- replaced by a written alif 
and no longer pronounced as ¢ (a similar state is familiar in England where, 
e.g., the word ‘ matter’ [masir] or [masir] of one speaker stands beside the 
[mer] of another). From this uncertainty the intrusion of -t- into written 
or spoken words where +- had not previously existed would represent a cage 
of pseudo-archaiam. In Gandhari the first condition seems to have existed. 
Thus while intervocalio 4- is normally written in Kharogthi inscriptions, and in 
the Dharmapeda, ‘and in the Niya documents ¢ and d are used indifferently, 
certain cases with alif in place of t- ocour. The inscription edited by T. Burrow 
. (Journal Greater India Society 11 (1944) 15) from a lamp found in Swat has 
sagams oa udssam “in the sangha of the four quarters ’, where oa’u- represents 
catur-; in other inscriptions catudife, caturdise, cadudsée occur. The same 
word for ‘ four ’ inthe Dharmapada appears as ca'uri, corresponding to Banakr. 
oaiwras,.and as ca’ura three times in the Niya documents. ‘In the Kalawan 
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inscription, L 2 (edited by Sten Konow in Epigraphia Indica 1982) pra’istaveti, 
with unmistakable ’s, has pra'i- from older prats- which is found in other 
inscriptions. On the Bajaur casket D 3 (Epigraphia Indica 34) we find prafstha- 
vite, with the ¢ with fricative-stroke (= 8) in prati-, with which compare the 
first d < t in cadudtée quoted above. In another inscription (ed. Konow, no. 88) 
mirya'tde corresponds to Sanskr. mryateta-. Here an intermediate form’ is 
attested in the Bud. Sanskrit of Niya document no. 511 (Rev. 2, 3) niryadayatt 
with -d- in place of 4-, while Pali has both n4yyate- and niyyāde-. Still further 
development of this word is shown by the Khotanese form ndréayate 
occurring in the SGramgama-samüdhi-süra 138 v 4 in excellent old 
Khotanese, elsewhere in later spelling naraéag-, in which -y- has replaced 
an older -d-, as is usual, see below, p. 794. In the Dharmapada we find also 
avha’s, Sanskr. abhats. 

Such an intervocalic +- oan be traced further in Chinese transliterations. 
From the Dharmaguptaka text (E. Waldschmidt, loo. cit. 176, 233) we have 
35 Bl K 647, 1015 na-t‘ou < ná-d'eu representing Gandhari *nado or *nd@’o, 
Sanakr. nago. In the Dharmaguptaka text (E. Waldschmidt, Bruchstücke 
176, 180, 188) however where the Gàndhàri word corresponding to Sanskr. 
maharddhika- written MP K $2 4| K 593, 996, 890, 349 mot'tent'tkits < 
muá-tven-d'iei-g42, | | BB M K 985, 1880 mo-tten-t'i-ü. < mudt'ien-d‘tei-4"0, 

| | | Æ K 224 mottonttte < mud-t'ten-dtei~a would yield Gandhari 
*matedhiga, -1ya, we must accept the West Chinese dialect pronunciation of 
K hien < yen, which Professor G. Haloun has mentioned to me (see algo T. 
Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India i, 135), and hence read *mahe- 
dija. The -n of iien need not indicate an n in the Indian original, as we 
can see also in B3, JM Jg K 683, 651, 47 pa-lien-fu. < pa-kan-pjust ‘ Patakputra ' 
through a Gandhari form *paliputr(a), but here Greek spellings show IIoJuflóüpa. 
and l/aAjfo0pa. Below, p. 787, we have *fj4n-d'eu beside *£ja-deu. 

The Kalmuk maty shows that at some stage the -t- replacing the -k- of 
Banskr. makara was pronounced aa a dental. 


10. mahala 


The unexpected form of Agnean mahur, Kuchean mahür ‘crown’ with 
medial -A- in contrast to the Sanskrit k of maka, mukuja, from which by way 
of Gandhari the word probably reached Agni and Kuci, naturally caused some 
hesitation in identifying the words. I was able (BSOS 8. 914; 10. 902) to 
quote a Khotanese murkhuid. It has still only been found in one passage. 
This, too, has its peculiar form with kA < k, and the intrusive -r- which changed 
the rhythm of the word, as Khotan. mursala-, ma@rsala- ‘ hammer ' has modified 
Banskr. musala. The Gandhari form to explain Agnean mahur is *mahud'a, 
and this can probably be traced among the Indian words whioh have passed 
into Manchu, presumably by way of Mongol, Uigur, and Sogdian. In Manchu 
mahala ‘ crown.’ in the phrase fu&ihingge mahala ‘ Buddha's crown ' Corresponds 
to Chin. %€ kuan ‘crown’, Mongol tydym ‘diadem’ (from Sogd. 8y8ym 
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< 8id3qpa), and Tib. dbu-rgyan ‘head ornament’ in the chapter of Buddhist 
words of the Four-Language Mirror, the Dustin hadin-t hergen kambiha buleku 
bithe. It should be noted that the aign transliterated À in Manchu is x (unvoiced 
fricative). I. Zakharov (Mańčžursko-russkij slovaf) renders mahala by šapka 
‘crown’. The form mahala has been developed from *mahula just as Manchu 
subargam ‘sepulchre’ corresponds to Mongol suburgan, Uigur suburyan, on 
which word one can now see W. B. Henning, Two Central Asian Words, Philo- 
logical Society's Transactions 1945, pp. 157 ff. The second syllable contains 
an unstable vowel here, as in Mongol and Turkish, to which P. Pelliot has had 
occasion to draw attention (T'oung-Pao 37, 91, note 5 ; 96 note 2; 99 note, 
and 109). 

The further fate of mahala in Manchu must be noted. A denominative verb 
mahala-la- ‘to wear a crown’ was created. But also by cutting off -la as if it 
were their own common suffix and adding -tu, -tun they made mahatu, mahatun 
‘hat’, as they added -tu in temgetu “mark, seal’ from Turkish tamya; the 
final n is unstable. In rendering the New Testament into Manchu the translators 
used mahatun to translate dudua. 


ll. s—s—$ 


1. Khotanese viysama- ‘ unsuitable’ corresponds in meaning to Sanakr. 
vigama-. In the Siddhasára 7 v 2 occurs prara tym gai viysama himéte, Tib. 
140 v 3 ran-bhin-gyis ms mihun-pa yin yan ‘the character of them is unsuit- 
able’; 145 v 3 khu kurda viysama hame, Tib. 210 v 6 kha-zas m$ hphrod-pa 
zos-pa dah ‘when the food is unsuitable’ ; 8 r 3 eiysamye dat, Tib. drod ma- 
sfloms-pa ‘unequal heat’; P 2897. 37 viysama sal: resembles the Sanskr. 
vipama-vorgah of the Suvarnabhasa (ed. J. Nobel 94); Ch c. 001, 871 riysamna 
widina khastana ‘ with improper food and drink’. The word viysama is then 
to be derived from a Gàndhári form *eisama- with s in place of s. Connected 
in Khotaneee is prasama- ‘ proper ’, attested in the Siddhasara 103 v 2 prisimyev 
hà arve jsa ‘ with suitable medicament’; 152 v 4 presama ; 104r 2 presama 
prisamas, Tib. mihun mihun ‘ suitable to each case’. À negative form aprrasama- 
oocurs in l bis r 1 aprrasama arve ‘unsuitable medicaments and 9 v 8 
aprisamam hvadam khagtám jsa ‘from unsuitable foods and drink’. The 
pra- can correspond to either pra- or prati- of Old Indian. If prati- was the 
original here, the word is the same as pratdsama- E 24.129 ‘ equal to’. 

For those who cannot venture to go to the Vedas to explain the avasama 
of the Niya documents (see F. W. Thomas, BSOAS 11. 539 ff.) and for whom 
“unsuitable, improper’ seems to be the meaning, a connection with Khotan. 
prasama- seems reasonable. T. Burrow (Language 78) has proposed *apasama. 
Would it not be better to derive avasama from a- and *pasama < prasama- 
(or pratisama-), with the p treated as intervocalic $ A form with pp 
seems to be found in Niya picav-, and in the Dharmapada pana occurs beside 
prana, Banskr. prüma-, and payesidi, Sanskr. pracesyat, although the r is 
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usually preserved.! In Khotanese pr- is replaced by vr- in compounds, as E 23.300 
rrusta-vrahouna “ red-garbed ', beside prahona- ‘ garment’. 

2. Khotan. tirüysa, irüysa (Siddhasara 18 r 3) ‘ gourd’ corresponds to Tib. 
gru-sa (quoted earlier in BSOS 8. 139). Sanskrit has trapusa- beside trapusa-. 
In the Sanskrit medical text Ch ii 008 ‘ Jivaka-pustaka’ in Khotanese Texts I 
55 T 2 trapilsgnam corresponds to Khotan. tirūüysi. The appendix to I-taing’s 
Sanskrit-Chinese Lexicon 56 a 2 has Sanskr. trapusa with -s-. The -s- is attested 
also in Lexicon Baoot trayusam, Tib. ga-gon, where the -y- may be misread 
for p rather than a Middle Indian form. In India the word:is quoted as ta’usa- 
from Jaina texts by Ratnacandraji in his Ardhamagadhi dictionary. Tibetan 
gru-sa, since gr and dr interchange in Tibetan spellings, may be derived with 
Khotanese’ irüysa- from the same Gàndh&ri *ira'uea-, whenod a'u has passed 
to d. P. Pelliot has recently written of the word and its forms in Turkish and 
Mongol (T'oung-Pao 37. 86-90). 

The name of the merchant Tropusa, with his companion Bhallska in the 
Buddhist legend, who came from North-West India, is also attested in Central 
Asian texts. In Khotanese the pair occur in E 25.271 ttravaysa-valyo jsa ‘ with 
Ttr&v&ysa and Vali- (or Valiya-)'. It is from a form like the Khotanese that 
Chinese has taken Hi. B K 890, 1309 t‘t-ues < d'iet-j*ei, Jap. dav-+: it may be 
interpreted as “riwis. His companion is pk 34 K 758, 527 pok < pud-li, 
Jap. hari. Uigur has d'rpwz-y p’ly-ky. Here is a voiced final sibilant 
in early Chinese transliteration. 4] #4 taudi < téu-lji was given above, 
p. 780, as taken from a Gandhari form oorresponding to Khotanese 
Havairtéa-. Here *taudté- has survived as tau-W without distinct indication 
of final é fòr which a final - would have sufficed. This case arises 
in Bj fi K 1, 1307 a-ues < á-ngj*ei, Se WE K 210, 457 sang-kuss < jangga 
‘ Ass foetida’ from Khotan. amgusda, whence slso.Kuochean añkwas and 
Uigur 'nk'pwí (BBOS 8. 918). The Chinese can be interpreted as *angui 
with ž expressed by ‘final 4. Two other cases of final s and 8 should be added 
here. jk Bk AX K 721, 569, 649 po-lo-nas < puá-lá-nàs represents a Gandhari 
*vardnas(t) with -z expressed by -į (which at an earlier period was a dental). 
= BR K 766, 1303 san-met < aám-muás ‘ samādhi, concentration ' representa - 
a Gandhari form *sema8(t). Khotanese s < stin P 4099. 162 sagrrahaoasa, P 2896. 
39 sagrravasyau (instr. plur.), Ch 00270. 4 sagravasau beside E samgrahdvasta, 
Sanskr. semgrahavasiu, suggests a way by which the Chinese transliterationa 
fr 465 K 863, 1308 ge-uet < dja-jj”ds ‘Sravasti’ and jm # NK tig K 342, 1308, 
569, 1265A bxa-uet-lo-uss < ka-*-lá-51*8$ ‘ Kapilavastu’ have arisen through 
Gandhari forms *é(r)avas- and *kavilavas-. 


12. 1—85—1 


, In the Dtrghàgama of the Dharmaguptaka school (E. Waldschmidt, 
Bruchstücke 166) @ mk K 863, 569 slo < 0-14 corresponds to the éata 
of the Bud. Banskr. &iagiri. Here | is written for Old Indian -i-. Other 


1 Qf. also Khotanese pema “image” < pratima, BSOAS 10. 906. 
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occurrences of this | can be seen, loc. cit. pp. 178, 231-3. In the Sangus-sitra 
(studied by 8. Behrsing, Das Chung-tsi-king des chinesischen Diwrghagama 
1930, 30-1) the name of the Mango (amba) grove is given in Chinese as |f] WA 
K 1015 go-t‘ou < fa '-d'gu and gii | K. 968, 1015 t'an-t'ou < £42n-d'eu. In the 
later Chinese from a Sanskrit text the mame is #7 Wk 3g K 1185, 577, 342 
H2-lu-kia. < téydt-luo-ka with the unaspirated tá for the voiced Indian j. The 
Tibetan is known from W. W. Rockhill’s Ife of the Buddha 183, in the 
transliterated Buddhist Sanskrit jaluka. The earlier Chinese tranaliteration 
would then have intended *£a8uy. Here, too, we find 8 — I, Similarly in the 
word for paper, the ¢—1 (or r) — 8 series is found. Bud. Sanskrit kügata 
is rendered by Tibetan $0g-gu ‘ paper ' (Lexicon Bacot 180 b 2) and affia-kagaia 
by bkah-éog (ibid. 6 a 2). In the Chinese-Sanakrit lexicon of Li-yen (ed. P. C. 
Bagchi, Deux lexiques sansorit-chinots I p. 287, with P. Pelliot’s note) kakart 
corresponds to J-teing’s kakals ‘paper’. Other forms are well known : Sogd. 
Manich. g^y8' (W. B. Henning, Kin Manich. Bet- u. Beichibuch: 65); Bud. 
k’y8'kh (E. Benveniste, Tertes sogdiens, P 2. 951, p. 181), Uigur k’gd’ and 
kod’ (Türk. Turfan-Texte 7. 35), NPors. kayat and Mongol gagudasu, -n 
‘leaf of paper ' with the common Mongol singular suffix -sun (Kovalevskij 744). 


13. bramma 


In the transliteration (printed in BSOAS 11. 488-498) of the text of the 
Dharmapada from the published facsimiles I have adopted the doubled mm 
in the words bramma (beside brama) and sammagadi. The same aksara is used in 
the word gammira (beside gamsra) as printed by E. Benart (JA 1898. 2. 235) 
which may be used here, although no photograph is available. The reasons 
for preferring mm to the mh for which E. Leumann argued in Die Ingaiur MH 
in der Kharogthi-Handschrift des Dhammapada (Album Kern, 1903) and which 
Sten Konow also adopted (KAarogihs Insoripiions oxi) fall to be given here. 
It happens that the words brahman- and brühmana- ocour so frequently in 
Buddhist texts that the languages of Central ‘Asia show not only Sanskrit 
forms of these words but also forms from Gàndhürt. But the quest is fortunately 
able to start from the Asoka inscriptions. 

The doubling of the m in Kharogthi script is attested by the word samma-, 
corresponding to Sanskrit samyak, in the Asoka inscription Shahbazgarhi 9. 19; 
13.5. Mansehra has samya-. The akgara so employed, m written below m, is 
indistinguishable from mam, that is, with the subscript m which corresponds to 
anusvara of the Brahmi script. The constant use of this subscript m 
(= anusvara) may have made its further use seem less remarkable. But 
otherwise doubled letters are rare in Kharogthi. The editors of the Niya docu- 
ments have adopted # in one word no. 148 mottom] and once ddh in no. 75 
mamdhuddiidhasa. Of neither is & facsimile to hand at present. To expreas AA 
Kharosthi used the device of mA: amfa, Sanskr. anya, and for nn could use mn. 


1 For s» < da, not in Karigren, see BSOAS 10. 914, note 1. 
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Here, too, in Niya mam coincided in form with mma (see the remarks of E. J., 
Rapson, Kharostht Inscriptions 300). It would have probably been more 
methodical to have used m, not m, everywhere for this subscript m. The scribes 
could also use mma, that is, m subscript to the preceding aksara followed 
by ma. 

In the Dharmapada there can be no hesitation in identifying the sign here 
in question in bramma with the sign employed in samma in the Asoka 
inscription, and the Niya sign for mam or mma. Graphically they intend the 
. same sign. E. Leumann's arguments (loc. cit.) lack basis, since he had no 
realization (at that time hardly possible) of the Gandhari type of Prakrit. 
In particular his attempt to trace his samhag- to a form with *smys- (though 
followed hesitatingly by Sten Konow, Kharostht Inscriptions oxi) was 
unfortunate. 

The quest must be differently commenced: what evidence is there for 
the Gàndhàri form of the Sanskrit words brahman- and brühmana- 1 The 
material will be seen to be fairly abundaht. It will be noticed that Gandhart 
are used beside Sanskrit forms. 

1. Khotanese (1) from Gandhari, E 1.35 bramananu (gen. plur); E 
brammana-, E 7.20 brüámana-bvamate ; brrammam, brramma (P 2801. 8, nom. 
sing.), brramana (plur.) ; brammanagsas ‘ son of a brahmana ’, brrammana-rüvas 
“having the form of a brahmana”; (2) from Sanskrit (see the forms given 
B8OAS 10. 914) brrghmau, brahmāne, brrahmàm:, bramham, brrahamanana 
(gen. plur.); and in proper names brahmadatis, brahmadovd. E has brahma 
(5.11), brahmalova ‘ Brahma-loka’, brahmana-. In the Bhadrakalptka-stitra 
occur Buddha names Brrahmadevau, Brrahmanau. 

2. Agnean (1) from G&ndh&ri bram, pram; brümani, bramam, pramam, 
bramnafic- (fem.), bramnune (abstract); (2) from Sanskrit brahme, brahmarst, 
brahmayu 


3. Kuchean (1) from Gandhari bram; (2) from Sanskrit brahmane, 
brahmasvar; brahmaffias, brahmanavarga. 

4. Tibetan bram- in bram-ze ‘brahmana’; bram-ma, hbar-ma ‘ Brahma’ 
in the Tibetan -Sanakrit Glossary (Formulaire sanscrit-tibétain, ed. J. Hackin 
106). . 

5. Sogdian pr'mn, plur. pr’mnt “brahmana”. The divine name Brahma 
is translated by 'zrw'. 4 Í 

6. Uigur bramnlar (plur.), bramanlar (F. W. K. Müller, Uigurica II 19, 25), 
beside ‘Sanskrit forms brymadats (ibid. IX 22) ; bryma-čadiški-sudur (id. Zwei 
Pfahlinschriften aus den Turfanfunden 33). 

T. Mongol biraman, birman (B. Y. Vladimircov, Mongolica I 317, Zap. 
Koll. Vost. I) Kalmuk birma (G. J. Ramstedt, Kalm. Wörterbuch 46), beside 
brayamadais ‘Brahmadatta’ (Fr. Weller, Über das Brahmajüla-sütra, Asia 
Major 9. 432). 

8. Manchu biraman “brahmana”. - 

9. Chinese A K 18 fan < b'y“om, transliterated into Tibetan script as 
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bam (JRAS 1927, 294; 1929. 49), Jap. bon, representa brahma. P. Pelliot 
treated of this word (T'oung-Pao 25, 1928, 455), where he pointed to the alterna- 
tion of f and 1 in the phonetic group as a reason to interpret the initial as 
older br-. We may adopt *bram-as ‘the syllable the Chinese aimed at repro- 
ducing. It occurs also in compounda A 38 BE K 18, 342, 186 fan-bia-i < b'j*om- 
kai, Jap. bonka-s ‘ brahmakàyika-".. Brahmana is represented by $ Ek PY 
K 758, 569, 609 p'o-lo-men < b'uá-ld-muon, Jap. baramon. From the Sanskrit 
forms with y, y are found KEREK 753, 569, 342, 593, 674 polo: 
xo-mo-na < b'udld-yd-mud-nja. Similarly Brakmadatia is found as ERA 
Mt x9 £ K 750,569, 71, 593, 956, 1006 po-lo-ya-mo-ta-to < b'uát-lá-yáp-muá- - 
d'át-tá, Jap. barakamadat*ta, but * Mb 39 fon-mota < b'4*pom-muá-d'ái. 

It will be seen that these various languages had no difficulty in expreeaing 
the À if they wished and as they did in Sanskrit words, and their agreement on 
the absence of A will prove the absence of A in the Gandhari form, for which 
we should therefore expect bramma. The result agrees with the form bramana 
of the Asoka Shahbazgarhi inscription and with the word bramanena in the 
Kharogthi inscription (ed. Konow, no. 156, where no trace of either subscript 
h or m can be seen) and with the name bramadata- in the inscription (ed. Konow, 
no. 87). Niya 514 has brammana or bramamna. | 

‘For the word sammagads it is clear that the source is sammys-, where no 
trace of'À can be detected, and gammira representa an older *gambira- 
<gambhira-, with mm < mb. Khotanese P 2782.4 has gambira. 

14. Medial -a- and final -a 

Final -a in Gandhari waa, it seems, either no longer pronounced or tending 
to disappéar, as a spelling like Niya nice, Sanakr. niscaya, makes plausible 
(see the discussion by H. Liiders, Acta Orientalia 18. 26 ft). In later Khotanese 
nouns ending in -ana- and -ama- have a nom. sing. in -am and a plural -ana 
(or -na and -ama). The anusvara of the nom. sing. -am may be omitted, see 
BSOAS 10. 902. We have then ysam ‘seat’ beside batsa ysna ‘all seata ' 
(P 3518, 79 v 3); Guam “desire”, plur. tama (older Gtama-). In the case of 
final -n, -m the Khotanese could uge the anusvara, but in other cases they 
continued to write the full syllable, and it is impossible to prove whether the 
final vowel was pronounced or not. The plur. -à survived, however, as -a. 
This resembles the Pašto stage, where masc. stir < “surah ‘red’ contrasts 
with fem. sra <-*suyra. : p> 

Evidence for the apocope of medial Indian -a- is more abundantly to hand. 
In the Niya document no. 415 samnera ‘a novice’ (T. Burrow, Translation 83) 
stands beside samanera; in Kuchean ganmir there has been further change 
of nm <mn. Agnean has sümner; Chinese àp 3-4 K 846, 618 sam 
< sa-mjie, from which B. Y. Vladimiroov derived Uigur and Mongol sabi - 
* disciple? (Mongolica I 314, Zap. Koll. Vost. I). A name such as Niya liparasma,! - 

1 T use for tho sign in F. J. Rapeon’s table no. 221, which the editors read Ip and T. Burrow 
has rendered by M. In kal'ama-, Sanskr. balyftaa-, l/ occurs where in Khotanose kadêna- was 
written. ` » í 


d 
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livarajhma beside l'iórasma may be interpreted in the same sense. In Khotanese 
many examples are found (poasibly at times due to a change within Khotanese 
itself). In Ch o. 001 occur 893 marna-, gen. pl. marmüna, Sanskr. maraya- 
“death”, 906 daria ‘dharani’, older daraa, 982 darfiam (gen. plur.), 947 
darfiina pata ‘ verses.made of dharanis’, 925 doarna ‘ avarana ^, 897 brrahma- 
carpe in Sanskrit dhárapt, 101 mah@rgebhya ‘ mahoragebhyah ’ is dis assert 
Suiatapaira dharani. P 2026. 75 éarnd, 72 éarana; P 3513, Ga 
‘padmasana-‘, ibid. sthaysna ‘ simhasana-’, 79 v 8 dyena plur.) ‘ āsana- 

B0 r 1 gawva | gaurave ’. Further in aéa ‘ aky’, beside older aeaág, atüáa-, 
agata- ‘aikiée-’. Note also Khotanese pindos ' pindapata-’. Similarly ~i- 
is lost in Ch o. 601, 979 parhara ‘ parihāra ', 985 parvala (plur.) ‘ paripálaka- ’. 

Chinese shows similar logs of a medial syllable, but here the Chinese striving 
for monosyllables may have favoured the spellings. Bo we have 3$ M K 756, 
1167 p'u-sa < b‘uo-sdt ‘ bodhisattva’; #R Bp K 744, 846 ping-sa < bseng-pa 
(p < older s-) ‘Bimbisara '. Loes of final -a is shown in Chinese gt K 984 
fs < tsi (i$ unaspirated for Indian j) ‘Jeta’, for which Khotanese shows 
Jiya- (E 21.9 jiya-vana-), jiwa rrespūra (P 5538 b 3 — BSOS 9. 533), jiya 
rrasspura (B 2471 b 2), 51 rrasepüra (S 2471. 93) ; ‘similarly 35 Ag K 647 na-kie 
< nd- kyai! ‘nagara’; and # K 47 fo < bjus ‘Buddha’... 

In the Sanskrit of Khotan -dpakarna corresponds to fipakarna of the 
Khotanese text ‘ upakarana ' (BSOS 9. 631). Exceptionally we have loss of -d-. 
In this same bilingual (BSOS 9. 522) Sanskr. sagarmas ‘ sahgháráme  oorre- 
sponds to Khotan. sakhysirma. The older Khotanese had samkharama- with 
shortened penultimate. Bud. Sogd. has snkr’m. 

The consonantal script of Sogdians and Uigurs did not express the medial 
Indian -a- consistently, hence dhàrati appears in Sogdian as tri and similarly 
in Uigur (given as tarni, darni in the Analytischer Index). The word passed 
to Mongol trny (Kovalevskij 1675), and thence to living Kalmuk tarni i J. 
Ramstedt, Kalm. Wörterbuch 387). 
` The name Nägasena became in the Chinese Mslandra-prasna 35 4p K 647, 
797 na-sten < ná-sien, with nd < naga, as in Khotanese nā stands beside 
older nàga-, ndta- (BSOS 8. 929). In the Niya document no. 565 naga occurs. 
In the name of the Dharmaguptaka school Jb 4g $i K 1289, 981, t‘an-u-to 
< d'ám 'mju-tak the au < ayu, a'u has passed to u, as we noted above, p. 788, 
in Khotan. trūysa < *ira'uza-, Sanskr. trapusa-. In the Kharogthi inscription 
(ed. Konow, no. 45) H. Lüders has identified dharma’ute’a? * dharmaguptaka ’ 
(Acta Orientalia 18. 17) where -a’u- is kept. Khotanese (E 23.190) krauysdnnd 
‘ Kr&kusanda' and (E 28.287) krrosumni ‘ Krakusunda’ show au, 0 < au, 
-ayu-. Similarly for the name Aédvagupia in the Milandra-praéna Chinese has 
$8 QE A K 753, 1346 o-po-de < "ái*-puá-jj*vt < *aápa-'uta- where the au < 


1 kis < Aydt, not in Karigren: fan-ta'le JE jj K 486, 78 kikis < kjwo-kjdi. 

t i'an < d'dm, not in Karlgren: fan-ta'le fẹ fag K 1120, 650 tunon < duo ndan, 
" The -4'a- resembles the -eya- beside -aa- in Niya documenta, noted above, p. 776. 
t o < ‘dt, not in Karlgren : fan-ta'le M, Se K 1288, 57 «-xo < "wo-jdt. 
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-a'u-, -ayu- has survived (see P. Pelliot, Les noms propres dans les traductions > 
-chinoises du Milindapaftha, JA 1914. 2. 390 f). 


15. dru- 

The Dharmspada has regularly dru- in place of older dur- and dug-: druga, 
Sanskr. durga- ; drukida, Sanakr. dugkrta- ; drupamoksu, Sanskr. dugpramokga- ; 
drumedha, drumedhino, Sanskr. durmedhas-, -n-; drulavha-, Sanskr. durlabha-. 
E. Senart (JA 1898) has also A viii ‘druracha’, A viii ' drunivarana ’, B 8 
‘ drugatio’, B 9 ‘ savadugatio’, C frag xxii ‘ drusila ’, of which no facaimile is 
available. The Niya documents have preserved the traditional dur- in durbala, 
durlapa (Sanskrit durlabha), but that dru- was known is indicated by irubhskfa 
beaide iumbAkja, Sanskrit durbhikea-. Khotanese has the Indian durbhiksa 
in the forms E durbhiksa-, P 2741. 100 durbiksa, Ch 1. 0021b, b 52 dárabasksa, 
S 2471. 279 daurabatkga, P 2898. 7 dürabiha:ksà, and the adjective Suvarna- 
bhüsa *27 v 6 durbikginas. But the form drubMkginas (Kha 1. 214a, b 4) is also 
found. The original Iranian dui-, duž- is preserved as dug- and dusa- in Khotanese 
duspya ‘ weak’, dusiyuda- ‘ ill-done ', whence this prefix could be used before 
Indian words dugaéila, dusacasdge ‘ ill-thought ’. In modern Dardic the Phalüra 
dialect has drubalu ‘lean’, drag ‘ravine’. We find also dhrigo ‘long’, as we 
have driga in the Dharmapada. See G. Morgenstierne, Notes on Phaltira 
(Norsk Videnskape-Akademi 1941) pp. 33, 34. T. Burrow (Dialectical Postion 
of the Niya Prakrit, BSOS 8. 435) has drawn attention to traces of dru- in 

, Torwali. Traditional knowledge of dur- probably prevented the writing of 
dru- even when that had become the pronunciation. 


16. 4 


There are indications that in Gandhari h became unstable and often either 
ceased to be pronounced or was emphasized as y. The word for ‘ householder ', 
exceedingly common in Buddhist texte, is translated in the Khotanese text 
P 2781. 136 bisgdaras (from bisa ‘ house’ and där- ‘ to hold ’), but more usually 
the Indian technical word was adopted. This word in the Gandhari of the 
Afoka inscription Shahbargarhi 12.1 is grahatha-, from Old Indian grhastha- ' 
‘remaining in the house’. In the Niya document no. 489 grihasta occurs. 
The Chinese knew it as Kt WA 3 4i K 569, 846, 223 o-lo-so-t'a. < ngå 1Há-sá-t'á, 
beside the reading of the Brahmi garasatha in Li-yen's Sanakrit-Chinese lexicon 
(ed. P. C. Bagchi 30 a 8): intended is an Indian *grdstha < *grahastha: Since 
in Gandhari fh, PA took the place of sth-, -sth-, 4s in the Dharmapada dAama?'ho, 
awit hido, t homehs, and Khotan. vathágaa-, later vaksayaa-, Sanskr. upasthayaka, 
beside Niya vaf'Àayaóa, the expected Gandhari form of grhastha would be 
*grihat’ha- or *grahai'ha-. The absence of r from the group gr- would, however, 
also be possible in G&ndhàri, and from a *gahat’ha- (corresponding to a Central 
Prakrit gahajjha, as attested in Pali) the Khotanese took their gafhaa-, later 
gükpaa-, with -ā- < -aha-. It would also be possible that a Central Indian 


1 o < ngå, not in Karlgren: fan-ta'o Fy [HJ K 1280, 414 w-yo < nguo-yd. 
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.Prakrit form of a word of the religious vocabulary had been brought into 
Gandhi, as we find bAskhu in the Dharmapada beside bAtkgu-. With further 
modifications the word is found in Sogdian k’rt’k, k’rtk, Agnean katak, and 
Kuchean kattáke (see BSOS 8. 905), for-I need not discuss the objections in 
A. van Windekens’ Lexique éiymologique des dialectes tokhariens (1941), where 
Indo-European enthusiasm has led to an underestimation of the Prakrit. 

Once, in Ch 1. 0021b, b 31 Khotanese has mà < mahd- in maydna- beside ' 

the usual mahayana-, and contrasts with Chinese jt BY fij K 593, 414, 242 
mo-xo-ien < muéd-yd-fan with x for h, whereby it is to be remembered that 
Chinése had no À before a. It will be recalled that remotely from Central Asia 
maha- was replaced by mā- in Muslim books.’ Marvazl has o> *māčn, 
corresponding to a Sanskr. mahdotna, see V. Minorsky, Marvast on China, the 
Turks and India (1942) 18. Khotanese has P 2896. 39 sagrrüeaeyau and 57 
sagrrasyau (both instr. plur.) beside P 4099. 162 sagrrahavasa, E samgrahdvdsta- 
'samgrahavastu'. Agnean wyār ‘ vihira’ recalls the name of the sramamna 
cyorivala in Niya document no. 415 (T. Burrow, Language 124 ; Translation 84). 
Beside this we have in other Niya documents vtharavala representing ‘ vthara- 
pala’. Chinese has among others the spelling Hi B $k K 714, 569, 414 p't-xo-lo 
< b'ji-x414, Jap. bikara with h replaced by x. Bud. Sogd. Pry’r, whence 
Uigur bry’r, has an intrusive r1 and x for h. For the treatment of A in Niya 
documents T. Burrow (Language 10) has gathered some material: danagrana 
beside danagrahana ‘giving and taking’, goma, gohoms ‘wheat’, Banakr. 
godhüma, paropimisamand (Bud. Sanskrit) from para-upalimaamana- with 
i < ahi. Intrusive h is found in prehito ‘ prita' and sahasrahans ' sahasrani’ ; 
initially : Aastama interchanges with astama, Khotan. hastama- * dispute '. 
"The Dharmapada has intrusive À in parvahi’a ‘ pravrajite ', unless À is here 
written for the very similar sign for alif. The word jat-maha- (Mahavyutpatti 
5678) ‘ birthday feast’ is found in Khotanese P 2908. 23, P 2798. 141 jattamaha, 
P 2025. 98, Ch 00266. 55 jauttamaka, P 2928. 12 jatiamaka. For sarthavala 
' caravan leader’ Agnean has adrthavak, sarthavahe, Uigur sartavaks; Khotanese E 
sajavaya- (later safika-), Mid. Parth. s’rtw’ (Andreas-Henning, Mtiteliran. Mansi- 
ohasca III 61). The word mahi- ‘earth’ is represented by one syllable in Chinese 
WM Ap dE K 618, 846, 773 mi-pa-se < myig-ga-sok ‘ Mabifasakn- ' with at < ahi, 

: but in Khotanese in a dharani Ch o. 001, 898 (Sumukha-dharont) occurs 
makhisvara with kA for A (and + for e) where the corresponding Tibetan text 
has mahe$vara. This same spelling makh: ‘mahi’ must be recognized also 
in the Niya document 511 (Bud. Sanskrit) in the verse : 

imdram vivrdhs abhivarzatu makhs 
udemtu sasya ča jayaya parthiva 4 
that is, ‘May Indra rain increase ofi the earth, may the crop grow and th 
king go forth to victory.’ The editors, thinking of no Prakrit form, equated 
makhi with Sanskr. makhe (loo. sing.) ‘ sacrifice’ and T. Burrow (Translation 
1 This recalls the r in Khotanese markiwja-, mursala- from Indian webwjo-, mesala-, seo 
&bore, p. 784. 
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101) rendered by ‘lord of sacrifice’, evidently intending makhin-, but a com- 
parison with the well-known verses at the end of dramas assures the translation 
‘earth’. Thus the Ratnavali and Fondue of Hargadeva olose with thig 
stanza beginning : 
urvim uddama-sasyam janayatu visrjan vasavo vrglim tam 

“May Vüsava (Indra), pouring out desired rain, make the earth to shan 

in grain.’ 

In Bud. Sogdian y (= x) represente Indian h: my"m'yh ‘Mahamaya’, my’y&fr 
* Maheévara', my’pwdy ‘ * mahābodhi ’. In Uigur according to the following 
vowel ether k or x is written: mkynir'syny ‘Mahendrasena’; my’kp 
* mahakalpa ’. . 


17. ojana, maka 

These two words occur side by side in the Niya documents nos. 713, 714. 

713, 8-9 as$anemo pali maka ojana tanu tanu gothade mkhalems taha na 
dharma asii atanemes b^ amie krigamti tanu gothade asmaga maka ojana 
nikhalems ‘I produce th tax of the atena,! maka ofana from each farm of 
mine. The law (dharma) is not thus : others plough the atena ground ; I produce ' 
our maka ofena from my own farm’. 

114, 3 pali cimtidaga ghrida pasava kosava arnavaft thavasta’e raji nammata’e 
cümdnri kammamia 1 amfia maka ofana crorma amfia suda ekamamia. 

In this document several items remain unexplained. So far as it can be 
explained, it may be rendered : ‘ tax calculated: butter, small cattle, woollen '. 
cover, woollen cloth (1), carpet-cloth, . . ., felt, trousers of cloth, one, other ` 
maka ofana, veil, and the whole of the other yarn (1) ' 

In this translation I offer certain new interpretations. In arnavaft ‘ woollen 
cloth (1) ' I conjecture an Iranian *earna- or *varnava- ‘ wool’, to Av. vargna-, 
corresponding to Sanskr. téma. The Indian word kambala ' blanket’, common | 
in Khotanese texte as a loan-word, is absent from the Niya documents. Does ' 
arnavafs represent the kambala cloth? In cêmdri kammamta bere and in 
camdn kammamta in no. 272, Obv. 8, I see ‘trousers made of éadar-cloth '. 
That is to treat cámdrt as an adjectival derivative in + to the Iranian *&dar- 
attested in NPers. badar ' cloth, mantle ' from the base &ad-, &and- ‘ to cover’ 
with a suffix -ar- (or -ara-), such as we find, for example, in Avestan zàear- 
* strength '. With kammamta I compare Khotanese kaumadas, kammada (BSOS 
9. 582). This kaumadas translates Gostanian Sanskrit sidhammna, which corre- 
sponds to the Mahavyutpatti 5849 sunthana ‘ trousers ', Tib. dor-ma (H. Lüders, 
Texten 22). The Lexicon Bacot 81 b 1 has sunthanam and méola, explained 
by dor-ma. 

1 The interpretation of atana is hardly yet settled. F. W. Thomas has again urged iteidentiflos- ` 
tion with Indian êpang“ market ' (BSOAS 11. 581 £). The alternative explanation from an Iranian 
*Qeahanc- ‘ dwelling-plaoe ' cannot be excluded Imguistically, although one would wish to find 
the Iranian word in some oontiguous source (its existence in Old Iranian is attested by Old 
Pers. Gvahana-). With bhuma ‘lend’ either meaning would suit ‘land of the market-town ' or 
“land of the settlement’. Of the two the more precise dpaxa might be preferred. 
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For modern representatives of sunthana see G. Morgenstierne, Acta Ortentalia 
12. 187, who has Tirahi san ‘trousers’. The Khotan kümmad4 is described 
.88 kabalija ‘made of kambala, blanket-cloth’. I see the same word in no. 357, 
Obv. 6 karos kamuta (so read) and for karos I would refer to Av. kers&- (seo 
Zoroasirian Problems 8), assuming an intermediate Iranian form in which 6 
replaced -+ before $ (Asi kærc ‘fur-coat’ may be ultimately connected). That 
would give ‘trousers made of karci material’. In cirorma, curorma, crorma 
I see an Iranian *Arórma from "rovarma-, which would have been Old 
Iranian *&i&ra-vàrma- ‘ face-oovering, veil’ (cf. the Iranian loan-word vermak 
‘ coverlet ^ in Armenian < Iranian *earmaka-, quoted Philological Society’s 
"Transactions 1945, p. 28). With, these words is closely associated also rotamna, 
rotam, in which I think we should see an Iranian *rd8-vanna-, which would _ 
have been an ,Old Iranian *rauda-banda- 'face-binding, veil’ (as NPers. 
rügy-band ' veil"). The earlier proposal (see T. Burrow, BSOS 7. 787, which 
I also prematurely adopted in BOS 8. 913) to identify this word with Baločī 
rodan, Khotanese rrinat, must then be given up. 

It will be seen that I have not been able to follow F. W. Thomas, who has 
‘again proposed (The Karly Population of Lou-lan-Shan-shan, Journal Greater 
India Society 1944, 64) to take o3mdri kammamia as a reference to ‘jade’, 
which was obtained at night while the moonlight was intense. It would then 
presumably have meant ‘connected with moonlight working’, and thence 
as an epithet replaced some word meaning ' jade-stone'. It will be seen that 
I have read 1 in place of the editors’ na after kammamta : it is clear on the 
facsimile that it is not s, as a comparison with the very, distinct, n in dasuana 
agetana yatmana in L 6 shows (M. A. Stein, Innermost Asia, plate xviii). 

The word sud'a is still not clear to me.. It is perhape stira- * yarn’. 

The odana forms part of the tex (pal) as a farm produce. If it is recalled 
that ¢ cán replace y in these Niya documents (see the words quoted above, 
p. 780, aprameja, Banskr. aprameya- ; samaja, Sanskr. samaya-), the form; 
*oyana- would be the Gandhari form of Sanskr. odana- ‘rice’. The treatment 
of intervocalic -d- is shown in Khotanese (E 17.43) ggoyas dwa, beside N 166.5 
gauygm, Chinese early transliteration EN HK JB K 490, 226, 659 kü-te-m 
< byu-ja-nji, in which kü < kju is a common spelling of Sanskr. go (see BSOS 
9. 541), Bud. Sanskr. gódániya, and Bud. Bogd. k'wy'ny (H. Reichelt, Soghdssche 
Handsohrifienreste, Dhyana-Tert 115). Beside this the Chinese has also WB 4ja Jd 

-K 490, 942, 659 kü-k'ie-m < kju-g'ja-nji, that is, a Gandharl *goyānī with 
_y<¥<d. In Khotanese the name Bud. Sanskr. Suddhodana- is found as 
séddiliana-. The replacement of -d- by -y- is found also in Khotan. ücAdy- 
“to present’, Bud. Sanskr. Goohadaya-, Pali acchäde- (see BSOAS 10. 905) ; 
ad ae seo abeant iE jotan. prays; older (E) praysata, Sanskr. prasdda- 
‘favour’; Khotan. weüra- < Bie. Sanskr. udóra- (contrast with wràda- . 
above, p. 778). In Khotan. vīna ‘ pain’ (older eedana-, from Sanskrit) we have , 
1 < eya- < -eda-. In the Tibetan document edited by F. W. Thomas in JRAS 
1928. 575, nor phyugs daé nas bra|s] we have probably ‘ cattle, barley, rice’ 
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with ‘rice’ for bras rather than ‘fruit’, which is expressed by Abras-bw when 
standing alone, though as part of a compound Abras may be ' rice’ or ‘ fruit’: 
hbras-aan ‘ failure of fruit’, rgyu-Abras ‘ cause and effect’, but contrast Abras . 
dkar ‘ white rice’, Abras-cha* ‘rice-beer’. Rice was recorded by the Chinese 
in Kuci, Khotan, and adjacent regions (see B. Laufer, Sino-Iranica 372 f., 
and for modern times see H. Yule, Maroo Polo I 189, ed. H. Cordier). The 
Chinese military colonies had wheat, millet, and rice (E. Chavannes, Les 
doouments chinois découverts par Aurel Stein, 1913, xiv). l 

The second word maža occurs also in another Niya document 506, 1-2 
ekhara mofiya uthiia uta trodasa parikreyaruni seyita tbugenamma padevora 
satu milima 2 kj 10 41-maka khi 4 1 kawati 1 pačevara pimda milima 3 chataga 
1 katari 1 tena thugenanwna gid'a ' Ekhara Mofiya arose, he took a camel at 
à hire of thirteen! Téugenamma: provisions, meal 2 milima, 15 khi; maka : 
5 khi; one upper garment (kavaoska); the whole provisions 3 milima; one - 
garment, one knife : by this Téngenamma were taken °. 

In no. 506 maža is part of the padevara ‘ provisions for a journey ', as is 
shown by calculation of the. total value of the paóevara : 2 milima, 16 khi, 
5 khi = 3 milima, since 20 khi make 1 milima. In no. 714 maka is part of the 
tax and in no. 713 is produced from a farm. ~ 

A note on pačevara is first called for. T. Dano (Language 102) envisaged 
a connection with Bud. Sogd. pi" Br ‘ provisions ’, and for the first part proposed 
*paðya-, comparing Sanskr. patheya. We may add a similar derivative in 
Avestan pa@mainya-. Manich. Sogd. pi’ fr, py’ Pr in Sogdian script is given 
by W. B. Henning (Fin Mamich. Bet- u. Beichtbuch 63), where a connection with 
Avestan piftwa- * food ' is conjectured. The Mahavyutpatti 7182 has pathyadana- 
(pathyo-), Tib. lam-rgyags ‘ provisions for the road’. The same word appears 
as sathgadanam in the Lexioon Bacot 173 b 2 with a common error of s for p. 
For pa&evara we may assume an Iranian *pa8yabara- ' to be carried on the road’, 
- whenoe with à modified by the 4 to e would arise *paAjévor, *paháévar,! surviving 
in the Niya documents as paóevara with ë = hð or hš, see above, p. 774. Sogdian 
pe’ Br, pys Br may, equally represent *pabyabard., but with à maintained. 
Modification of 44 > ë is, however, found in Sogdian. It is possible to cite 
Vimalakwtt-nirdesa-sittra 41 k'fyp ‘ Kadyapa’, and ‘the Sogdian -’y- in the 
imperfect of verbe where the augment followed ~+-, as in péü'yywé *patéyok 
< *pati-a-goukat ‘he heard’ (see E. Benveniste, Grammaire sogd. Il 28; 
H. Reichelt, Studia indo-iranica 248 ff). ~ 

. This may be the place also to propose an interpretation of the -e- of Agnean 
kürekar and the similar Uigur kwryK'r. The original Indian is küfagára-, which 
is found with two meanings (1) ‘ pinnacled building ’, (2) ‘bier’. If we assume 
an intermediate Gandhari stage *küdayár(a)-, it seems possible that the l 

1. trodaéa implies muli milima, as in no. 762 D 1 aépasa meli milima 4 3 khs 10. 

The replacement of į after a voiceless fricative by the fricative 4 is the same that is noted 


from G&ndh&ri in Chinese MAMI $} K 1212, 819 prip‘tsou < dpok-tig-pipe representing #jahbapu 
< éMeyopu (E. Waldschmidt, Bruckstucke 154). Baga oot ia angan Maan Ne 18 
KAE ee saga 


a 
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or ry which had arisen from -t- may have induced the change of à to e. Khotanese 
has kulatara- and kuléra-, corresponding in the Safghata-sütra to Tibetan 
khan-pa bréegs-pa “ pinnacled house’. In Uigur kbwryk'r is found in hendiadys 
with av ‘house’ (F. W. K. Müller, Usgurica III 71, 1. 8). Both Buddhist and 
Manichean Sogdian have kwn'E'r (W. B. Henning, BSOAS 11. 477) in the: 
sense of ' platform’ or ‘ bier’, as we find kutagara in Pali in the Mahavamsa 
20.36 sovanna-kütagüramA: ‘on a golden bier’. Since the meanings make 
the identity of kum k’r with kutagüra- inevitable, we shall assume in Sogdian 
a replacement of r —r by »—r. R. L. Turner has quoted for me from New 
Indo-Aryan Singhalese kujára-gé ‘ a kūțāgāra house, gabled house’. ` 

Turning now to maža, we find the distinct Kharogthi # formed by a diacritical 
mark set over the ordinary k. In the Niya documents this E occurs also in the 
proper names Řumsena, Rumitena beside kumnasena, and cukimitya beside 
vukwnie; and also in the words pake, avalsEa (E. J. Rapson, Kharostht inscrip- 
tons 301). Outside the Niya documents the sign is'found in the Kharostht 
inscriptions (ed. Konow, no. 80 and no. 65): no. 80, 2B, no. 65 samara 
corresponds to Sanskr. samskara-; no. 80, D 3 Ramdha corresponds to Sanskr. 
skandha-. These two words appear in the Dharmapada as sagara and kaña. 
For the absence of aspiration in this kaña we shpuld notice also Kharogthi 
inscriptions (ed. Konow) no. 24 pukarans, and no. 44 pukarint, Sanskr. puskarint 

‘pool’ beside the Niya document no. 383 pusgarammiyamms ‘in. a pool’ 
(T. Burrow, Translation 78) and Dharmapada pugkara. Here k is from gk. 
Pali has pokkhara. 

To this must be added the & with diacritical mark written above on the 
Polyxenos coin mentioned by R. B. Whitehead in Numismatic Chronicle 
xx (1940) 19-20. I have seen only a hand copy, in which the diacritic is a dot, 
but in value it may be the same as the dash of this inscriptional and Niya X. 
It would then be better to read palsfinasa with K corresponding to Greek ks. 

In # we have an attempt to express a sound resulting from an older group, 
in this case sk. We have then three stages of an evolution: Old Indian sk, 
Kharogthi inscriptions &, Niya documents # and k, and Dharmapada k. The 
value of aspirate kA would seem to be excluded by the k of Niya and the ` 
Dharmapada. Possibly some trace of the original sibilant survived before or 
after the & (with which it would be poasible to compare the treatment of the 
nasal in groups as indicated above, p. 769). Since we have also k < sk in 
Gandhari, it would appear that both sk and gk passed through some intermediate 
stage to k. 

If now for maka we conjecture an older stage *maska- or *maska-, it must 
be asked if the Sogdian word mdgk- is related. In the older Sogdian source 
the letter no. 3 (H Reichelt, Soghdtsche Handschriftenreste I 22) 1. 10 we have 
mtkh; Bud. Sogd. m'i' kA, m'tkh, mikh; Manich. Sogd. m'ék (see W. B. 
Henning, Kin Mantoh. Bet- u. Beichtbuch 91; E. Benveniste, Textes sogdiens 
on P 2. 251). The word has been rendered ‘ basis, subsistance’. In the Sūtra 
of Causes and Effects 36-7 occurs riyms 'sty ZKZY ZKw win t m kh vn'nt 
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Sun wyepn’d "mw "ps y8, rendered by ‘ puis il y a ceux qui établissent leur vie 
et leur demeure avec tout en abondance’. Here mt kh corresponds to Chin. 
35 teat ‘dwelling’. In P 2. 251 mškh is what is furnished to the butcher, 
the basic material which provides his meat. "The word m’tskA with ite later 
forms seems then to be a derivative of *máta- attested in ZorPahl. m’tg *matak 
‘basis’, m’tkwor *mátakaear ‘ principal’, NPers. maya ‘ basis ’.. In connection 
with food the word occurs in the Armenian loanword matakarar < Mid. Iran. 
*matakada@r ‘provider of food’, found in ZorPahl mayar ‘steward’ 
(Zoroastrian Problems 100). i 

Niya maka then corresponds to Sogdian m’šk- as applied to food. Rinoe in 
the Sogdian text P 2. 251 mškh is brought into connection with the butcher, 
‘the reference may be to flesh as food, and henoe in the Niya documents be 
specialized, as a foreign word, for ‘meat’. The Old Indian word for ‘ meat” 
mamsa was also used in the form mamtéa ‘ flesh ’. 


CORRIGENDUM TO BSOAS 11. 488 ff. 


P. 491: Ac7a omit the dot under pra'ujads. 

P. 497: O 9 gaflamena with s. . 
O 13 brammano, not mh, as in the Glossary. — . 

P, BIL: s.v. gabrayanana : omit dot under the s of the Pali word. 
s.v. samidhi : read samyddhi. 
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The Influence of Sir William Jones upon Sanskrit Studies 
By ALFRED MASTER 


HE advancement of learning is chiefly made in these three ways—by pure 
research, by applied research, and by interesting the general public in 
the resulta achieved. The last item is not the least important, although 
scientists, especially those engaged in pure research, are apt to discount and. 
even to ignore it. In any event it is essential to publish the fruits of research 
among fellow-scientists for oriticism, appraisement, and development. The 
spark of learning, which passes from master to pupil, is 8o feeble that unless 
fanned to a vigorous flame by some external agency it is apt to flicker out. 
It was only by & stroke of good fortune that the works of Mendel were brought 
to light after a long lapse of years. 

Jones fully realized these principles. It was not until he appeared on the 
scene that Sanskrit studies “ mewed their mighty youth” and assumed the 
position which was their due in the world of scholarship. Before him, indeed, 
something was known of Sanskrit literature through Persian sources and the 
reports of travellers. The first translation of any part of a Sanskrit work into 
a European language appears to have been made at second hand by the Dutch 
preacher Abraham Roger, who published in 1651 Open-Deure tot het verborgen 
Heydendom, containing some proverbs of Bhartthari, translated into Portuguese 
for him by a Brahman, and observations on the ancient Brahmanical literature." 
This book appeared in a German translation in Nuremberg in 1068. John 
Marshall, a servant of the East India Company, made an English translation 
of a “ Hindostana ” version of the Sama Veda and also a Persian version of 
; the Bhágavata Purana some time between 1668 and 1677, but they remained 

unpublished. The Jesuit father Heinrich Roth, who died at Agra in 1668, , 
wrote a Sanskrit grammar, still in manuscript, and another Jesuit, Johann 
Hanxleden, who lived in India from 1699-1730, wrote a Sanskrit grammar 
called “ Grammatica Granthamia seu Samecrdumica”, which again never 
reached print, but became the basis of the Sanakrit grammars of Paulinus. 

However, for the most part, both the Jesuit and other missionaries in 

India and the servants of the Company studied the spoken languages, which 
were of direct use to them in their work. The Jesuits studied Sanskrit inciden- 
tally, but, published little in Europe, as they wrote, if at all, for the instruction 
of their learned converts. Roberto de’ Nobili, the “ Brahman Jesuit " (1677— 
1658), wrote instructional treatises in Sanskrit, which have not survived. 
Père Vico some time after 1607 applied to Rome for the adoption of Sanskrit 
as the liturgical language of the Church in India. C. G. Beschi, whose fame 


1 This and much of the following information is taken from M. Winternits, History of Indian 
Literature, vol. i, pp. 8 ff. 
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. Tests on his achievements as a Tamil author,- was also skilled in Sanskrit, 


Wotks on the “ Alphabetum Bramanhanicum ", etc., were also published by 
the Propaganda Press. These men studied Sanskrit for one end only, and their 
efforts were not intended to reach the savants of Europe and attracted little 
attention. The same may be said of the work of the Company's servants, which 
was intended chiefly to serve administrative needs, of no particular interest 
to the outside world. Lt 
Earlier than then all, and, if he had only lived a few years longer, a worthy 
predecessor of Jones, was the Italian Filippo Sassetti (1540-1588). He was the ` 
first to investigate Sanskrit for a non-utilitarian standpoint. . Unfortunately 
he was'only five years in India and died young. He was an author by career 
and published works on Dante, Ariosto, and Aristotle's Poetics, but through 
failure of his family’s fortunes had to take to trade when he was 38 years of age. 
He went to India fora Portuguese firm in 1583, and his letters from Goa provoked 
great interest. In a letter dated 27th January, 1585, to Pier Vettori, he writes 
of the fifty-three elements of the Sanskrit alphabet based upon tongue and 
mouth movements and of the similarity of Sanskrit with the classical European 
1 


The ‘hext publication after Hanxleden's grammar was by Pére Pons of 
Leiires édifiantes in 1748. He makes no translations, but praises the work of 
Panini and identifies the hora and kendra of Hindu astronomy with Greek 
pa and xéyrpov.2 

A translation of the Yajurveda waa brought for Voltaire from Pondicherry 
in 1761 under the title “ Erour-vedam " and was published in French in 1778. 
Sonnerat declared it a fraud in 1782. It was generally attributed to Roberto 
de’ Nobili, obviously wrongly, as de’ Nobili was a competent Sanakritist. 

In 1788 a French translation of the Tamil version of the Bhagavata Purana 
was published at Paris, followed by a German translation, Zürioh, 1791.3 

Paulinus a Sancto Bartholomaeo, an Austrian Carmelite, who was in India 
from 1776 to 1789, wrote two Sanakrit grammars and several books on India. 
His books,. Systema Brahmanicum (Rome, 1792) and Reise nach Ostindien, are 
said by Winternitz to show great knowledge of India. This work produced 
but faint ripples in the pool of European learning. 

Winternitz, who considers Paulinus to be the most important of the 


- Missionaries who worked at the early opening up of Indian literature, writes 


with a tinge of cynicism : ^ At the same time, however, the English, too, had 
begun to concern themselves about the language and the literature of the 
Indians. It was no less a person than Warren Hastings, the actual founder of 
British rule in India, from whom emanated the first fruitful stimulus for the 
study of Indian literature, which has never since been interrupted." He does 
less than justice to the Company and to Warren Hastings’ predecessors, 

1 Enoiclopedia Italiana, arc. Sametti. 

! A. Weber, History of Indian Literature, 1914, p. 254 n. 

* E. Windisch, Geschichis der Samskrit-Philologis, eic., p. 4. 
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Henry Gary, Governor of Bombay, 1667, is said to have understood, spoken, 
and written the “ languages of the natives ” in perfection. In 1671 the Company 
wrote to Madras arranging payment for instruotion of their young men in the 
languages of the locality. Similar arrangements were made for ministers of 
religion in the Charter of 1698.1 There were many others, including John 
Marshall mentioned above, and George Hadley, who wrote a Hindostam 
Grammar in 1772. 

What actually set in motion the series of eventa, of which Jones so skilfully 
availed himself, was the action of Warren Hastings in arranging for the com- 
pilation of a digest of Hindu Law, of which the Courts had great need. He 
chose Nathaniel Halhed from a number of candidates to be responsible for the 
compilation and ita translation into English. Winternitz suggests that the 
compilation was made in Sanskrit,? before it was known that no one could 
translate it directly into English. There is nothing to warrant this suggestion. 
Halhed tells us that eleven Brahman pundits of repute were appointed to 
make extracts from representative works and to arrange them as a code, and 
adds: “ The professors of the Ordinances here collected still speak the original 
language in which they were composed and which is entirely unknown to the 
Bulk of the People.” The compilation was then translated into Persian 
“ literally—under the inspection of one of their own body ". Halhed translated 
this version into English, and he refers to the number of inquiries necessary 
for the elucidation of almost every sentence. It is clear that there was nothing 
accidental or slip-shod in the way in which this great work was approached 
and carried out. The Oode of Gentoo Laws or Ordinations of the Pundits was 
published in London in 1776, and was followed by a translation in German 
published at Hamburg in 1778. 

Halhed’s pundite had refused to instruct him in Sanskrit in spite of the 
persuasions of the Governor-General, but before “the Code" was published 
he found a Brahman of more liberal sentiments, and in his preface he reveals 
a knowledge of the elementa of Sanskrit grammar and publishes excellent 
plates of the Nagari and Bengali characters and extracts from Sanskrit works 
with transcription and translation. 

He inspired an enthusiasm for Sanskrit in Charles Wilkins, and “ with the 
help of a pundit of liberal mind " (was this Halhed’s own pundit ?) the latter 
began his studies in 1778. He wrote a translation of the Sakuntala episode of 
the Mahabharata for Dalrymple's Oriental Repertory in 1784, and his tranala- 
tion of the Bhagavad Gita was published in London in 1785, a year or so after 
the arrival of Sir William Jones in India? 

It was about this time that Pierre Sonnerat, a naval official and a student 

1 Chatterjee and Burn, British Contributions to Indian Studies, pp. 7 ff. 

1 The English tranalation runs: “ When the work was finished, no one could be found, 
eto." p. 10. But Windisch, G.S.P., p. 49, writes only: “ Da sich niemand fand, ote,” quoting 
from Oolebrooke's Biography. 


* Charles Wilkins, By se obse pole Genio a a 
p. 125. 
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of natural history, went out to India and the East on.a mission for King 
Louis XVI, on which he published a book in 1782, entitled Voyages aux Indes 
orientales et à la Chine, 1774-1781. It gave an account of the history, languages, 
manners, arta, sciences, and religions of the Hindus of the Indian peninsula, 
together with details of its natural history and geography. The book was 
translated into German by J. Pezzl, Zürich, 1783.1 

Johann Gottfried von Herder, the minor poet and philosopher, introduced. 
the proverbs of Bhartrhari from Abraham Roger’s version to the German 
people in his Stimmen der Volker in Lsadern (1778), and thus in France and 
Germany, to which we may add Switzerland, the stage was already set for the 
appearance of Sir William Jones as ins inaugurator of systematic studies in 
Europe. 

Jones landed in India in September, 1783, with his mind bent upon his 
judicial duties and his opportunities for studying Islamic law. But he was 
interested in everything Oriental and soon saw that the efforts of Oriental 
scholars must be co-ordinated to produce effective results. He suggested 
the foundation of what was to become the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the first 
meeting of which took place in January, 1784. It was at the third anniversary 
meeting on the 2nd February, 1786, that he delivered a discourse on the 
Hindus, in-which he pointed out the wide soope of Sanskrit culture and civiliza- 
tion and the great beauty of its literature. In his Essay on the Literature of the 
Hindus, which he seems to have written about this time, he reveals his ambition 
to make Great Britain the chief expounder of Sanskrit to Europe. “ Since 
Europeans are indebted to the Dutch for almost all they know of Arabio and 
to the French for all they know of Chinese, let them receive from our nation 
the first accurate knowledge of Sanskrit and of the valuable works composed 
in it." 

To record the transactions of the Society a periodical named Asiatiok 
Researches was issued, and Jones shrewdly appreciated the need of making 
financial success a criterion of the value placed upon the publication by its 
readers. In a letter to Charles Wilkins, dated 27th February, 1789,” he writes : 
* The ships of this season will carry home seven hundred copies of our first 
volume and our second will be ready next year—unless the impression be sold 
in London, they (the publishers) will be losers and we must dissolve the society.” 
In a letter to Warren Hastings, dated 20th October, 1791, he writes: “ Our 
society still subsists,” showing that he still had his apprehensions. But, in 
point of fact, his volumes created a furore in learned Bares and were paid 
the compliment of three pirated editions. 

There is no doubt that this success was due in part to Jones's reputation , 
in Europe. He was & Fellow of the Royal Society, and had translated into 
French the life of Nadir Shah from the Persian for the King of Denmark. 
He had correspondenta in Denmark, Holland, Poland, Spam, Sweden, and 

| 1 Bibliographie universelle. 

3 JAOS., x, pp. TT. fom vh eaa of oihar bt to Win ae td im 
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Turkey, but apparently none in any of the German States, where Indian studies 
were later to be taken up with such enthusiasm and thoroughness. He had 
made personal contacts with many of his correspondents during his tour in 

Europe as the tutor of Lord Althorp. 

At first he had no mind to study Sanskrit. In a letter to Wilkins dated 
24th April, 1784, he speaks of “ the untrodden paths of Hindu learning " and 
adds “ Happy should I be to follow you in the same track, but life is too short ”. 
His professed purpose was to disseminate in Europe the resulta of the research 
of other scholars, and he appreciated to the full Wilkins’s achievementa in 
Sanskrit. In his letter of 6th Octobet, 1787, although he was already “ tolerably 
strong in Sanskrit ",! he wrote to Wilkins: “You are the first European 
who ever understood Sanskrit, and will, possibly, be the last,” a surprisingly 
inaccurate view both of the past and the future. On 27th February, 1789, 
he writes: “I shall follow yon aa the Star Rohini follows Chandra. I will 
continue to serve us by spreading over Europe your disooveries in Indian 
literature." He himself had already in 1784, the year following his arrival 
in India, written essays on the Hindu musical modes and a comparative study 
of the gods of Greece, Italy, and India, which he afterwards revised. 

A copy of the Manu-dharma-éastra, which he received as a gift towards 
the beginning of March, 1785, proved too great a temptation, and on 28th Sep- 
tember, 1785, he writes that he is now studying Sanskrit, “for I can no longer 
bear to be at the mercy of our pundita, who deal out Hindu law, as they please.” 
He progressed rapidly, but was still engaged on the Hitopadeda in September, 
1786.. In May, 1787, he writes that he speaks Sanskrit continually with his 
pundit, and in a letter to Warren Hastings, 20th October, 1791, he refers to 


chief contribution to Hindu studies, before he had completed his studies in 
Sanakrit, was his Third Anniversary Discourse on the Hindus, delivered 
2nd February, 1786, in which he claims ater alia that Sanskrit is “ more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined 
than either, yet bearing to both of them a atronger affinity—than could possibly 
have been produced by accident”. These words, coming from a classical 
scholar of European fame, could not fail to make a deep impression on con- 
tinental savanis, which the subsequent publication of the text of the Rtu- 
samhàra of Kālidāsa in Bengali characters in 1792, translations of Manu’s 
ordinances in 1794 (reprinted in 1796), of the Sakuntala of Kalidasa in 1789, 
the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva and the posthumous Hitopadeéa in 1799, besides 
contributions to Asiatick Researches upon a variety of subjecta, could not 
fail to enhance. 

The books which he translated ware, perhaps inevitably, the best that 
could have been chosen. They included the most famous of Hindu dramas, 


the sweetest of Sanskrit religious lyrics, a collection of moral fables, a recension 


1 Letter to Dr. Russel of 28th September, 1786. Teignmouth's Memoir of the Life, etc., of 
Sw William Jones. 
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of a work already known to Europe in a version named the Fables of Bidpai 
(Vidyüpati) and a compilation of old Br&hmanio law which, while differing in 
vital respects from the known systems of English and Roman Law, yet oom- 
bined similar principles of justice with similar harsh and even savage penalties, 
and suggested a close relation of their social institutions, such as marriage and 
commercial contract. Finally, they were written in a clear well-balanced style, 
which gave them a literary value of their own. 

His occasional papers covered a very wide field. He wrote on Hindu 
astronomy, chronology, and musio, the Indian game of chess, zoological, 
botanical, geographical, and even pathological subjects. He threw light on 
old inscriptions, and wrote a number of poems in English informed with Hindu 
thought and breathing the spirit of the old Sanskrit poeta. 

His influence on his fellow-countrymen in India was enormous. The list 
of his British contemporaries who assisted in handing on the torch of Sanskrit 
learning is a long one and, as it is recorded in British Contributions to Indian 
Studies by Chatterjee “and Burn, need not be repeated here. Not the least 
of these were the administrators, such as Warren Hastings and Lord Cornwallis, 
the founder of the Sanskrit college at Benares in 1791. It is surprising how 
Britiah names, otherwise obscure, are mentioned with gratitude as aiding 
Continental savants in their Sanskrit studies in this period. 

Jones’s work excited great interest in Germany particularly. His transla- 
tion of Sakuntalà was rendered into German in 1791 by Georg Forster and was 
read with enthusiasm by Goethe and by Herder, the two great protagonists 
of the national romantic school. A German translation of Jones’s translation 
of Manu’s Code appeared in 1797, and his occasional papers were also translated 
into German in 1795-7. But German scholars had to resort to British and 
French tutors to learn Sanskrit. The French were already interested in Indian 
literature, and the Bibliothèque Nationale (ci-devant Royale) had accumulated, 
probably through the agency of Sonnerat, a store of Indian manuscripts, 
which no one could read. Anquetil-Duperron published in Latin in 1801-2 
& translation of Dara-shikoh’s Persian version of the Upanigads, under the 
name of Oupnek’hat, which excited interest, but was probably not of great 
value. About this time (1809-4) Alexander Hamilton, who was a member of 
the Asiatick Society, was held as a hostage in Paris and taught Sanskrit to 
Friedrich von Schlegel and the French linguist Fauriel. He also, at the request 
of Langlés, the Keeper of Oriental books in the Bibliothèque Nationale, 
prepared a catalogue rassonné of the Sanskrit manuscripta, which was duly 
published in 1807. Antoine de Chézy, who taught F. von Schlegel Persian in 
1808, was enabled by this catalogue to pick out what he needed for study from 
these manuscripts, which, as he tells us in an unpublished letter, he had always ' 
longed to understand. He commenced his study in 1806, using the translations 
of Wilkins and Jones as dictionaries, and later Carey and Marshman's tranala- 
tions, which were brought to him by George Archdall. With the further help 
of Wilkins’s grammar (1808) he taught Bopp, Humboldt, August von Schlegel, 
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Kosegarten, Durfsch, Lassen, and Mitecherlich, and also Burnouf, Langlois, 
and Loiseleur-Deslongchampes, besides publishing translations, a Sanskrit 
grammar, & Prakrit grammar, and other works. In 1815 he was appointed to N 
the first chair of Sanskrit in Europe. He must be regarded as chiefly responsible 
for establishing the Jones-Wilkins-Colebrooke tradition firmly on the Con- 
tinent, and until 1830 the attention of European scholars was almost entirely 
confined to the classical works introduced to their notice by Jones and his 
colleagues. August von Schlegel in Indische Bibliothek, 1823 (cited sympatheti- 
cally by Winternitz, HIL., i, 22 n.) suspected that the English wished to obtain 
a monopoly of Indian literature, on what grounds it is not clear. Possibly he 
misinterpreted Jonee's ambition to make Great Britain the chief expounder of 
Sanskrit, or he may have been unable to obtain Alexander Hamilton as his 
instructor. 

From this time scientific Sanskrit studies were well established both in 
Franoe and Germany. 


APPENDIX 


Jones and Philology à 


Jones is often credited with being the first to point out the certain linguistio 
connection of Sanskrit with Greek and Latin, and its probable connection with 
Gothic, Celtic, and Persian,’ and thus to have paved the way for the science 
of comparative philology. Yet the relationship with Greek and Latin and 
even with Persian had already been indicated by Sassetti in 1585, Coeurdoux 
in 1767, Paulinus in 1786, and probably others, and in 1808 was redisoovered 
independently by de Chézy. If anyone inspired F. von Schlegel’s Ueber die 
Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, which drew attention to the comparative 
possibilities of Sanskrit, it was de Cházy, the tutor both of Schlegel and of 
Frans Bopp, not Jones. 

Philology did not mean the same in Jones’s day as it does to-day—the 
science dealing with the structure of a particular language or group of languages 
and the relation of the spoken to the written forms. Nor did it bear the wider 
sense of the Contmental word “ philologie "".* Instead it signified the acquisition 
of a number of languages, and George Borrow did not aspire to more than this 
when he resolved to become a great philologist. Thus, when Jones writes in 
a letter to Lord Althorp (c. 1780), “ howsoever little I may value mere phslology, 
considered apart from the knowledge to which it leads, yet I shall ever set 

a high price on those branches of learning, which make us acquainted with 

1 E.g. Winternitz, HIL., vol i, p. 12, which, however, substitutes “ German " for “ Gothio’’. 

* Eg. "La philologle comprend l'ensemble des études qui servent à connattre la vie des 
peuples, mêmo avant leur entrée dans l'histoire — oes études sont plus spécialement d'ordre 
Httéraire ”. It comprises the history of the Sctences properly so-called, but not the Sciences 
themselves. Tta two great branches are “philologie” proper and archmology. Grande ) 


s 
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the human species in all its varieties,” he is using “ philology " in this very 
restricted sense. Teignmouth uses the word in the same sense when he writes ! : 
“ As a philologist he (Jones) could boast of an universality in which he had no 
rival" And later he uses the word “‘ linguist ” as & synonym for “ philologist ”, 
with the word “ mere " prefixed.! i 

Yet Jones did not disdain the discussion of philological questions. In his 
Third Discourse he criticizes Jacob Bryant for his faulty etymologies. He 
writes: “ We know a posteriori that both fitz and hijo . . . are derived from 
filius; that umole comes from avus, and siranger from extra; that jour is 
. deducible through the Italian from dies; rossignol from lusoinéa . ..; sowro, 
éourousl, and squirrel . . . (from) two Greek words.” But it is wrong to derive 
hanger, a short sword, from Persian khanjar or sandal(-wood) from the Greek 
or Gujarat from Jemrah. These are examples to illustrate his belief that - 
“ Etymology . . . rarely carries with it any internal power of conviction from 
a resemblance of sounds or similarity of letters; yet often, where it is wholly 
unassisted by those advantages, it may be indisputably proved by extrinsto 
evidence.” Nearly 100 years later Antoine Meillet wrote in the course of a 
discussion of the correspondence Got. bindan “bind” and Skt. bandhdh 
“a tie”, Gk. mevÜepós “father-in-law”: “Une correspondance brute 
n'enseigne dono rien. Il faut, pour chacun des phonàmes de la langue considérée, 

. en envisager toutes les origines possibles et s'en représenter l'histoire dans 
cette langue." > This is substantially the dictum of Jones. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that comparative studies would have 
been impossible without a scientific system of transliteration into Roman 
characters of the various languages involved. Jones says of his time : “ Almost 
every writer . . . has a method of notation peculiar to himself; but none has ` 
yet appeared in the form of a complete system; so that each original sound 
may be rendered invariably by one appropriated symbol, conformably to the 
natural order of articulation, and with a due regard to the primitive power 
of the Roman alphabet, which modern Europe has in general adopted." 4 
Halhed’s practice almost satisfied Jones’s principle of “ rendering each Eastern 
sound invariably by one appropriated symbol”, but it was clumsy and based 
upon English, not European, orthography. For example he used 4 for + and 3 
for a and, in the Code of Gentoo Laws, failed to distinguish the cerebrals from 
the dentals. Jones objects, among other things, to his use of italics (probably 
to mark cerebrals). Italics were adopted again for transliterations in the 
Sacred Books of the East, but gained no general acceptance. 

Jones’s new system was not perfect. It provided for a combined -alphabet 
of “ Indian, Arabian, and Persian letters", contained an excess of diacritical 


1 Works of Sie William Jones, Hi, 261. 

* Ibid, p. 265. ; : 

3. Introduction à l'étude comparative des langues indo-cwropéennes, 1057, p. 44. 

4 “ Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatok Words in Roman Letters,” Works, 
1, 253. 
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marks, and uses A too often as the second member of a digraph, kh, sh, dh, 
‘dh with 'd'h, t'h, ch, jh, eto. He also has o, k to represent one phoneme and 
both a and e for Skt. a. Wilkins’s “ y&t syat sărvătră sárvüdà ” is closer to the 
modern “ yat syat sarvatra garvadà ” than Jones’s “ yat syát servatra servada ”. 
But Jonee's alphabet was practical, and improvements have been made in it 
by carrying out his principles with greater exactitude than he was able to do 
himself, a sufficient tribute to their validity. 





Sir William Jones, the Jurist 
By 8. G. Vasxy-FrrzGERALD 


1946 the School of Oriental and African Studies is celebrating the bicentenary 
of the birth of Sir Wiliam Jones: in 1948 University College, London, 
will celebrate that of Jeremy Bentham. In this there is something more than 
an accidental approximation of dates. All subsequent scientific English thinking 
about law is traceable to these two men. The English School of Analytical 
Jurisprudence ; the great tide of law reform which swept through nineteenth- 
century England; the oodification (the word is his own coinage) of law not 
only in England and India but in many different parta of the world: these 
things admittedly sprang from the genius of Jeremy Bentham. Sir William 
Jones’s influence was smaller in volume, though almost as widely diffused. 
He had neither the apostolic fervour of reform nor the overflowing vitality 
which carried Bentham on with undiminished vigour to eighty-four years: 
he died before reaching his forty-seventh birthday. But his influence waa, 
none the leas, considerable. The first of our Orientalists who was also a lawyer,1 
Colebrooke, Sutherland, Wynch, and other Sanskritisis, the Macnaghtens and 
the Baillies * followed in his footsteps. In partioular Colebrooke, greatest of 
them all, and Ian Baillie came directly under his influence. But it is equally | 
true, though less generally recognized, that he is the forerunner of the other 
great English school of legal philosophy, the historical and comparative school, 
and that the work of Sir Henry Maine and his snccessors might have lacked | 
some of ita most distinctive elements if Jones’s translation had not rendered 
the Institutes of Manu available to Maine when he was writing Ancient Low. 
Indeed, Maine’s whole career might have been different; for just as his known 
interest in Oriental legal systems led to Jones’s appointment as a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, so it was the interest in Indian ideas evinced in 
, Ancient Low whioh led to Maine’s appointment as law member of the Governor- 
General's Council, and so to all his later work on similar topics. 

Both Bentham and Jones were in a sense pupils—albeit somewhat rebellious 
pupils—of Blackstone. Bentham, we know, both attended his lectures as an 
undergraduate and also read the Commeniartes in their published form: and 
although the complacent conservatism of Blackstone became to him merely 
a sort of legal Aunt Sally at which to shy the stones of controversy, he at any 
rate in a famous passage in the preface to the Fragment on Government pays 

1 Halbed and Hamilton, who preceded him as translators of legal works, could hardly be 
called lawyers, and both were completely in the hands of their Persian munshis, with results 
which are debatable as applied to Arabic, but disastrous as applied to Sanskrit. 

* Of these ir William Macnaghten is the only one after Jones who was eminent alike as 
lawyer, arabist, and sanskritist. Sir George Knox in modern times is reputed to have had wide 


Unguistic knowledge, but hes Jeft no evidence of rt beyond a familiarity with Sanskrit ahown in 
his recorded judgments. 
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just tribute to the style of the man “who first of all institutional writers 
taught Jurisprudence to speak the language of the scholar and the gentleman ”.1 
There is no proof that Jones ever attended Blaokstone's lectures ; but, 
coming to Oxford as he did when Blackstone was at the height of his academio 
fame, it is at least probable that an undergraduate of Jones’s legal aptitude 
and omnivorous mind would have been present if Blackstone actually lectured 
in 1764-5. Whether he attended the lectures or not, he certainly read the 
Commentaries very carefully. His reaction was more uniformly polite and more 
judicial than Bentham’s: he has a juster idea of Blaokstone's merits, but 
almost as keen a sense of Blackstone’s shortcomings. 

_ Blackstone is to him “ the incomparable author whom I so frequently cite ” 
(Legal Mode of Suppressing Riots, 1780); and he never mentions Blackstone 
by name without some word of praise. But that does not blunt the edge of his 
criticism. Thus in the speech on the Reformation of Parliament (1782) he says : 
“ MH modern authorities be demanded in aid of my opinions, I shall only mention 
the great judge Sir William Blackstone, and I mention him the more readily, 
because he never professed democratical sentimenta, and, though we admire 
him as the systematical arranger of our laws we may fairly doubt the popularity 
of his political notions: nevertheless he openly allows in his Commentaries 
' that the spirit of our constitution isin favour of a more complete representation 
of the people”. This, too, is allowed by the very man who in another tract intimates 
an opinion ? that the value of freeholds themselves should be greatly advanced 
above what is now required by law to give the proprietor a voice in county 
elections ’.”’ 

In a still more striking passage in the Essay on Bailments (1780) Jones 
speaks of “ our excellent Blackstone who of all men was best able to throw 
the clearest light on this as on every other subject". But he justly observes 
that a knowledge of the law of Bailments would have been more valuable to 
the non-professional Englishman (to whom Blackstone expressly addreesed 
himself) than the “ exquisite ? logick ” of “ our abstruse though elegant law 
of réal property”, and that the doctrine of bailmenta is the “least satisfactory 
part” of Blackstone’s work. He proceeds: ‘‘ His commentaries are the most 
correct and beautiful outline that was ever exhibited of any human science: but 
they alone will no more form a lawyer than a general map of the world, how 
accurately and elegantly soever it may be delineated, will make a geographer.” 
The Essay om Batlmenis explains Jones’s “idea of supplying the omissions 
whether designed or tnooluntary in the Commentaries ". It was one of Jones’s 
unrealized ambitions, stated in that essay and again in a memorandum prepared. 
for his own guidance on the voyage to India (Life and Works, vol. 2, p. 4), 
“if God grant me life ", to compose a treatise on the Elementa of the Laws 


* The whole passage deserves immortality both as & splendid specimen of Bentham's own 
style at tte best and as a just tribute to Blackstone's. 

* Italics, throughout this eamy, are the present writer's. 

* The word of course is used in its classical sense of recondite, “ soughé out.” 
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of England which should give substance to Blackstone’s outline and remedy 

what he conceived to be its defects. 

: In fact Jones is & great deal nearer in juristio temper to Bentham than to 
Blackstone: he is a reformer. In the Essay on Batlmenis (1780) he does not 
hesitate to criticize (twice and with severity) no less a patriarch of the common 
law than Sir Edward Coke. As early as the ''Isaeus" (1778) he is inveighing 
against “the subtle doctrine of contingent and vested remainders or the 
multitude of perplexing questions to which the capricious fancy of testators 
with a little help from conveyancers has constantly given birth in England ”. 
In the same commentary he criticizes the rule in Shelley’s case in terms which 
may seem elementary in the light of Van Grutten v. Fozwell (1897) A.O. 658, © 
but were apparently not common doctrine in his own time; and it is hard not 
to see a criticism of the English law of his day in the statements (ibid., Works IX, 
317 and 328) that “ The narrow policy of keeping an estate confined to a single 
family can be justified by no good principle whatever ”, and “ Our laws would 
have been more natural as well as convenient if the transmission of all property 
had been directed by nearly the same rules, and the distinction between land 
and goods had been left to philosophical analysts and speculative lawyers ”. 
Nearly a century and a half were to elapse before this ideal was realized ; 
and in the eventual passage of reform the speculative lawyers had their share. 

Indeed as a practical law reformer Jones may fairly claim to have been 
in the field before Bentham. In 1780 he published in addition to the Batlments 
his Inquiry into the Legal Method of Suppressing Riots, inspired by his experiences 
in Lord George Gordon’s Riots of that year. This was followed by his Speech 
on the Reformation of Parliament, 1782, his Plan of National Defence (1182), 
and lastly his Dialogue on Government, published shortly before he sailed for 
India in 1788. At this time Bentham had published nothing but the Fragment 
on Government (1776), in which he is concerned only with general principles 
and expressly disclaims any attention to detail or any specific proposals for 
reform. It was not till much later—long after Jones was dead—that Bentham 
appeared as an advocate of Parliamentary reform. Jones in his political 
pamphlets is with the Duke of Richmond in demanding manhood suffrage, 
and would clearly have supported the 1780 Bill for Electoral Reform. He is 
with Dunning in desiring to set a curb on the power of the Crown. His real 
contribution to the cause of the reformers comes from his knowledge and 
understanding of English legal history. He knew that the original suitors 
of the Shire Moot who sent representatives to Parliament included all free- 
holders ; he appears to have had an inkling of the fact that they included others 
who not only were not freeholders but were even unfree men. He declaims 

. against “ the silly notion that the property, not the person of the subject, was 
.to be represented ". “ We may laugh," he says (and clearly Blackstone was 
in his mind), “when lawyers call their vast assemblage of sense and subtilty 
‘the perfection of human wisdom’, yet we shall deride no man who asserta 
the constitution of England to be in theory the most perfect of human syatems— 
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in theory not in practice.” “The spirit of our constitution requires & repre- 
sentation of the people nearly equal and nearly universal He would exclude 
nobody except such as were supported by alms, or by the overseers of the poor : 
“an Enghahman who can support himself by honest industry, though in a 
low station, has often a more independent mind than the prodigal owner of 
a large encumbered estate.” Truly a prophet of the dawn, but how long was . 
the dawn in coming ! 

The other great message of his political pamphlets is that all respectable 
men should recognize their ancient duty to protect the peace of the realm 
not only against possible foreign aggressors (who were a very real danger at 
this time when the principal European powers were united against us in support 
of the revolted colonies), but also against internal tumult from below or usurpa- 
tion of power from above; and that they should be armed with musket and 
bayonet and drilled for the purpose. We may doubt the practicability of his plan 
to furbish that ancient blunderbuss, the posse comitatus ; but there was a sound 
democratic principle behind the posse comitatus, and Jones perceived it 
(incidentally he exposes the fallacy of Blackstone’s idea that the nobility are 
not liable to the posse). The Gordon riots had been allowed to develop unchecked 
because it was widely supposed that as a result of certain statutes the suppression 
of riots was no longer the affair of the ordinary citizen. That it is the duty of 
all able-bodied male citizens to assist the magistrates or constables in keeping 
the peace and in suppressing riots, and to use whatever force may be necessary 
for the purpose; that the soldier is merely a citizen in uniform ; and that the 
Riot Act makes no difference to that duty, but merely makes what would 
otherwise be a misdemeanonr a felony if continued after warning to disperse : 
` these things are commonplaces of our criminal law to-day, for which the 
authority of famous judges! may be cited. But Jones stated them clearly 
when there was much misapprehension about them and before the judicial 
pronouncements on which we now rely were delivered. 

His Plan of National Defence is merely a list of suggested amendments to 
a Government plan—a precursor of the Home Guard which had been put 
forward by the Cabinet over the signature of Lord Shelburne. But the purpose 
of hia oriticiam is to make it a more democratic force, and a security not only 
against external attack but against internal commotion and usurpation of 
power. He envisaged such a body of volunteers as Lord Charlemont had raised 
and commanded in Ireland, and he would clearly have approved of its being 
used in the cause of political freedom ; as indeed Lord Charlemont’s volunteers 
had already been used, though it would have been tactless to remind an English 
audience in 1782 of the fact. In the Dialogue on Government he hammers home 


1 The authority usually atted is the charge of Tindal, O.J., to the Grand Jury of Bristol, 
1833, note to R. v Prasey (1832) 5 O. and P. 254, quoted and approved in Phillips v. Fyre (1870) 
LR. 6 QB.1. The speech of Lord Mansfield on the next reassembling of Parliament after the 
riots contains a statement of the same principles, It is not quite clear whether Jones's pamphlet 
or Mansfleld’s speech came first: apparently the pamphlet. 
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this point together with the ideals of universal equality and manhood suffrage. 
As he had already said in The Legal Mode of Suppressing Riots, “ The security 
. and consequently the happiness of a free people do not consist in their belief, 
however firm, that the executive power will not attempt to invade their just 
rights, but in their consciousness that any such attempt would be wholly 
ineffectual” :—in fact “ Aux armes, citoyens; formes vos bataillons”, ten 
years before any Frenohman thought of saying it. It can hardly be wondered 
at, though it was naturally a source of amusement to Jones qn his way to 
India as one of the King’s judges, that the Grand Jury of Denbighshire} 
took fright and presented the Dialogue as a seditious libel. 

There are signs in these pamphlets, notably in the idea of happiness, the 
happiness of the greatest number, as the object of Government which suggest 
that Jones may have read Bentham’s Fragment on Government. The difference 
between them is not in point of view but in the method of investigation. Both’ 
were children of the Age of Reason and believed that by the exercise of reason 
an ideal oode of laws might be elaborated which should serve with small 
modifications equally well for any and every country. But Bentham proposed 
to Uiscover this ideal oode by a process of deduction from one or two grand 
principles so stated that they may be regarded as self-evident truths $, pretty 
much as the forty-seventh proposition of the first book of Euclid and the whole 
science and art of trigonometry and geomensuration are deduced by a series 
of inevitable steps from the few elementary axioms, postulates, and definitions 
with which Euclid commences. He openly avows his lack of interest in historical 
studies?: a wealth of instances * he regards as mere ornament, a “toilet” 
as he says to “entertain the most fastidious ”. 

Jones's method on the other hand is summarized in the concluding paragraph . 
of his Essay on Baslments. After speaking of the three principal divisions of 
the study of English law, the analytical, the historical, and the synthetical, 
he proceeds in words which on the hypothesis that he had read the Fragment 
on Government may fairly be read as -an acceptance of Bentham’s position 

, together with a perception of ita onesidedneas—just such a critical tribute to 
Bentham as was afterwards paid by Maine. “If Law be a Science,” he says 
with Bentham, “it must be founded on principle and claim an exalted rank 
in the Empire of reason”; that principle he finds in the Good of Mankind ;. 


1 It was equally strongly commended by the neighbouring Grand Jury of Flint. 

* “ Governed in this manner by a principle that is reoognixod by all men, the same arrange- 
ment that would serve for the jurisprudence of any one country would serve with little variation 
for that af any other” (Fragment, preface). 

* “History,” he says, with reference to Blackstone, “is a branoh of instruction whioh our 
author, though not rigidly necessary to his design, called in not without judgment to ornament on 
the dull work of simple demonstration. This part he hes exeouted with an elegance whioh strikes 
everyone; with what fidelity not having very partioularly examined I will not take upon me to 

? (rbid.). 

1 “ If he (Blackstone) has not enriched her (jurisprudence) with that precision whioh is 
drawn only from the sterling treasury of the sciences, has decked her out however to advantage 
from the toilette of classical erudition " (Ibid.). 
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a vague phrase, no doubt. But this is not enough. “The great system of 
jurisprudence, like that of the Universe, consists of many subordinate systems, 
all of which are connected by nice links and beautiful dependencies ; and each 
of them . . . is reducible to a few plain elementa, either the wise maxims of 
national policy or the positive rules of our forefathers which are seldom deficient 
in wisdom or utdaty.” 

His intellectual position is equally clearly set out in the preface.to his earliest 
legal work (1778), a translation and commentary on the Attic orator Isaeus, 
from the point of view of a comparative lawyer interested in the law of in- 
heritance of ancient Athens. The “ great and fundamental principles of natural 
reason ” can best, he thinks, be ascertained by the comparison of as many 
systems as possible. Even in those parts of the field of law which “ proceeding 
_ merely from positive institutions are as various as the wills and fancies of those 
‘who enact them” there is advantage in such studies. He expressly includes the 
law of inheritance in the latter class. Yet he brings to the elucidation of the 
Greek text a knowledge not only of Roman and English law but of Hebrew law 
(especially the two cases of Zelophehad’s daughters) and of Muhammadan or 
Arabio law (which at that period in his life was represented for him by the 
Qoran). Indeed, remote though the two systems may be from one another, the 
speeches of Isasus become useful in his eyes for checking the complexity of 
English land law and pointing the way to ite reform. But his expectation of 
practical result is small Such studies, he says, at the close.of his commentary 
on Iaseus are “often useful, always ornamental”. It is unfortunate that at this 
stage in his career Jones had not commenced the study of Hindu law, which, 
as regards the practice of adoption, the connection between inheritance and 
offerings to the spirits and departed ‘ancestors and even perhaps in some of the 
rules of inheritance, has close analogies with the Greek, made more instructive 
by their divergent history. It would perhaps be too much to suggest that an 
acquaintance with Isaeus might have saved the btrilders of modern Anglo-Hindu 
law from some of the chaos which hangs over the law of Bandhu succession ; 
but at any rate the Greek exemplified, even in collateral successions, the rule 
commonly stated in Burmese law that the inheritance cannot ascend so long 
as it can descend. Jones, too, was at this time unfamiliar with the doctrine of 
joint family law—one of the most widespread legal institutions in all but the 
most advanced stages of legal development. It is hard to find any trace of 
it in Imaeus: some of Solon’s laws appear to have been directed to breaking 
it down, as they certainly were directed to breaking down that other pillar of 
ancient society, the patriarchal system. But that it existed in Greek law may 
be exemplified from St.:Paul’s use of the words xAnpovduot, cvyxAnpovduot 
(e.g. Rom. viii, 17, where they are quite unintelligible apart from a doctrine 
of birth-rights) and from Plato, Laws, 923, “‘ neither yopr own persons nor the 
estate are your own: both belong to your whole line past and future.” Cf. 
Mitükshar&, Colebrooke, 1.1.27 ad fin. “They who are born and they who are 
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yet unbegotten and they who are still in the womb require the means of support, 
no gift or sale should, therefore, be made." 

The Essay on Batlments, 1780, is a more practical effort, and was for long 
the English and American praotitioner's treatise on this subject. It is an 
attempt to ascertain the law required by universal reason to determine liability 
for loss in all cases in which one man has possession or custody of the property 
of another as the result of an agreement, express or implied, between them. 

The structure of the Essay is grouped round two leading topics, one the 
judgment of Lord Holt in Coggs v. Barnard,’ the other a comparison of two 
passages of the Digest.! The method of elaborating a branch of law from the 
discussion of a single case is that which was afterwards adopted by a lawyer 
who followed in Jories’s footsteps—namely J. D. Mayne, whose great treatise 
on Damages is an elaboration of the leading case of Hadley v. Baxendale ?, 
and whose Hindu Law and Usage in ita earlier editions is constructed on the 
same lines. No doubt Jones in this brilliant essay is often guilty of doing 
violence to his material in order to establish greater similarity between different 
systems than in fact existe; and one may well be surprised at the failure of 
so good a classical scholar to perceive the correct text and translation of 
D. 50.17.28. Yet his erudition was for that date astonishing. He moves with 
ease not only through the Digest itself but through its Byzantine summaries, 
and the commentaries of a large number of later European scholars whose 
works were but little cultivated by Englishmen. He-claims the credit of being 
the first!to introduce to English lawyers Pothier, " the greatest portion ” of 
whose work “is law at Westminster as well as at Orleans ”. He also appreciates 
the acumen of Le Brun—twanty years before that great lawyer as Second Consul 
took part in settling the Code Napoléon. Many English lawyers of his time 
no doubt could have handled the Year Books and later English material with 
equal learning, though hardly with such academic brilliance. But how many 
of them could have pressed to the service of one great argument not merely 
the law of Moses, pre-Islamic, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish authorities, and 
a reference to Halhed’s Gentoo Code, but the capitularies of Charlemagne and 
Lewis the Pious, the laws of Hywel Dda, the barbarian codes of the Visigoths 
and the Lombards and even of the Goths in their Scandinavian home, and the 
Constitutions of the Emperor Frederick II 1 

But Jones’s reputation as a jurist will always rest in the main on his transla- 
tions and on the impetus which they gave to exact scholarship in this field, 
In the Zsaeus his knowledge of Muslim law is derived wholly, and in Baslments 
mainly, from a study of the Qorün itself, aided in the latter document by 
references to the Mu'allaqat, the Gulistàn of Sa'di, and (apparently) the 
Fatawa ‘Ali Efendi. Shortly before he left England he published a literal 
metrical translation of the RabbIya, probably the oldest existing Islamic treatise 
‘on inheritance, of which it has been unkindly but truthfully said that it is 
“ almost as obscure:as the original". It seems probable that he was led to 

1 Lord Raymond, 816. ? D. 50.17.28 and D. 18.6.6.2. * (1854) 9 Ex. 841, 96 RR. 742. 
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this by his Dutch friends, for the work is the foundation of the Bh&fi1 law of 
inheritance which prevails in the Netherlands East Indies; and his remarks 
show that he was at that time completely ignorant of the distinction between 
the various schools of Sunni law, of the predominance of the School of Abu 
Hanifa in India, and even of the fact that the word Imam is used by Sunnis 


and Shi‘as with entirely differens connotations. The work therefore has been : 


rightly neglected ; but Jones’s fame resta secure on his two great translations 
made in India, the Sirajiyya, a translation of the principal Hanafi treatise 
on Inheritance, and the Laws of Manu from the Sanskrit. Of these the first 
by ite very excellence has more or leas killed later efforts in the same field. 
It remains to this day the basis on which all judicial interpretation of this 
branch of the law in India has been built, and one can only regret that he did not 
see fit to include, if not the whole, at any rate larger excerpts from, rather than 
a mere summary of its commentary, the Sharifiyya. At the date of Jonee's 
death a digest in four volumes of the Shi‘a law had been completed under his 
supervision, and it-speaks poorly for English appreciation of a great scholar 
that so little of it (in a translation by Ian Baillie, copies of which are now very 
rare) has ever seen the light of publication. 

Jones’s Manu-—tranalated from the original Sanskrit, with the assistance of 
“Wilkins and also of a Persian version—has been more fortunate. He was 


clearly misled ! by the precedence which Manu enjoysin the reverence of Hindu’ 


lawyers into supposing that the Hindu law of his day rested mainly on that 
venerable authority. But this mistake has been corrected by the subsequent 
works of Colebrooke and others; and lawyers from Jonee's day to our own 
on the frequent occasions when it is neceasary to refer to Manu unanimously 
prefer Jones’s to later translations. It takes a lawyer to translate a law book, 
and in thet qualification Jones remains pre-eminent, 

Finally, how does he compare with his great successor, Sir Henry Mame ! 
Both of them felt to the full che fascination which legal studies can exercise 
over the mind of the lawyer; Jones’s “ delight ” in “ the study of laws, general 


and particular ancient and modern " ([saeus, Comm. ad fin) finds an echo in, 


Maine, Anotent Laws, ch. ix: “ There are two subjeota of thought—the only 


two perhaps with the exception of physical science—which are able to give ' - 


employment to all the powers and capacities which the mind possesses. One 
of them is metaphysical inquiry . . . the other is Law, which is as extensive 
as the concerns of mankind.... Nobody exoept a professional lawyer is perhaps 
in & position thoroughly to understand how much of the intellectual strength 
of individuals Law is capable of absorbing.” Maine; though an adequate 
classical and French scholar, did not feel the fascination of linguistic studies 


The same mistake was repeated by Maine, both in “ Ancient Law ” and (though in a different 
form) in “ Village Communities ". In the latter treaties he eppreciates the supreme importanos 
of custom, bui is apparently still unaware of the fact that YRjnavalkya, not Manu, is the principal 
foundation of the literary law, a a A a ah commentaries are commentaries 
on Yüjnavalkya, not Manu. 
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as Jones did. Jones's mind had not the rapier-like quality of Maine’s, but his 
methods of investigation were more thorough and more accurate, and, though 


- he sometimes makes mistakes, it is easy enough to check them, for unlike Maine 


he always gives his references. 

A more intimate acquaintance with Jones’s works might have saved Maine | 
from two of his worst blunders: the statement that “ Feudalism was a oom- 
pound of archaic barbarian usage with Roman law: no other explanation of 
it is tenable or even intelligible ” (Ancient Law, ch. ix); and the statement 
that Bracton “put off on his countrymen as a compendium of pure English 
law a treatise of which the entire form and a third of the contents were directly 
borrowed from the Corpus Juris" (ibid., ch. iv: see Pollock’s note). Jones, 
“ Bailmenta ". in Collected Works, p. 404, after observing that the opinion 
which he cites from Braoton had been copied from Justinian almost word for 
word, rightly proceeds, “ although he had been a civilian, yet he was also a . 
great common lawyer and never I belidve adopted the rules and expressions 
of the Romans excépt when they coincided with the laws of England in his 
time. He is certainly the best of our juridical classics." Similarly Maime’s’ 
statement that “ The Greek intellect, with all its mobility and elasticity, was . 
quite unable to confine itself within the strait waistcoat of a legal formula ” 
could not have been made if he had studied Isaeus as Jones studied him.! But 
even Maine’s mistakes and overstatemente are apt to be more instructive, 
and certainly more stimulating, than the accuracies of other men. ; 

Maine’s eminence as a practical lawyer tends to be overlooked in the light 
of his work as an academic jurist; though it is amply vindicated by the 
published minutes which he wrote and the legislation which he initiated as 
Law Member of the Government of India, and by.the unique compliment which 
was paid him when the law was altered in order that he only might retain his 
membership of the Council of India without reference to the restrictions which 
still applied to other men. Nevertheless, he does tend to keep his practical 
and theoretical activities in separate compartments. A striking instance of 
this, and one which well illustrates ‘the contrast between him and Sir William 
Jones occurs in the first lecture of his “ Village Communities”. He begins 
by defining comparative jurisprudence “as understood by most modern 
jurists ” in terms which fairly represent the activities of the author of the 
essay on Bailments, but are somewhat remote from his own studies. “ The 
chief function," he proceeds, ‘“‘ of Comparative Jurisprudence is to facilitate 
legislation and the practical improvement of law." .He goes on, in words which 
might almost be an unconscious reminiscence of passages from Jonea's works 
above-cited, to contrast, '' the force and even beauty of the [English] judicial 
reasoning " with the path by which it travels to its conclusions, “ more tortuous 


1 Pomibly, however, this is merely accidental vehemence, The rest of Maine's criticism, 
that the Athenian courts gave excessive opportunity to an advocate to confound questions of 
law and fact is just, but might equally well be sald of nations whose greatness in the realm of 


law is unquestionable. 


Hi 


and more interrupted by fictions and unnecessary distinctions than any system 

of jurisprudence in the world,” and to invite his Oxford audience to step outaide' 

English law and realize the unnecessary character of its most hallowed technical k 

rules and the labour they might have been spared, had English law been as | 
| 


à | 
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simple as some other systems. Having said so much, he deliberately turns aside 
to a different type of study which, as he says, oan only be called Comparative . 
Jurisprudence if the word comparative is used in a slightly different sense, | 
to the application in fact of the Historical Method. i 

Maine invented the label “the Historical Method", by which he meant to | 
assert that we cannot understand what a law is without studying its growth. | 

_ Evolution was very much in the air when he wrote, and his doctrines in the 

field of jurisprudence run parallel to those of Darwin and Wallace in natural | 
history: in this he is, like Bentham and Jones before him, a child of his age. | 
But though he pays a brief pasing tribute to Christianity 1 as having taught | 
mankind to look to the future rathèr than to the past for a golden age, | 
and though he distinguishes, perhaps too sharply, between stationary and | 
progressive studies, he seems to have no clear idea of the ultimate goal of 
progress. He is content to observe the variety of laws and to generalize regard- 
ing their history without offering guidance for the future. Indeed, as he grew; .) 
older a distrust of modern tendencies, and of uncontrolled democracy in parti- 
cular, grew upon him, so that his latest work, Popular Government, has evoked | 
the criticism that the final upshot of the historical method appears to be a: 
negative and somewhat pessimistic conservatism. From this outlook Jones 
was saved by his robust faith in the supremacy of universal reason and the, 
essential goodness of the common man. | 

At the present day comparative jurisprudence in the sense in which th 
words are usually associated with the name of Bir Henry Maine is suffering, 
from 8 neglect (largely undeserved in the present writer's opinion) brough; ' 
about by the feeling that, fascinating though it may be, it does not seem tQ ` 
lead to any very definite conclusions and that the findings of one generation 
are so often negatived by the researches of the next. Comparative Jurispradenos 
—or to use the term more commonly ourrent to-day, Comparative Law—i 
the sense in which it was practised by Jones in the “ Isaeus " and the “Ban, 2 
ments " and eulogized by Maine in the opening paragraphs of “ Village Com- 
munities”, is very much to the fore in the minds of legal reformers. Such legisle- . 
tion as the Brussels convention on the Carriage of Goods by Sea 1922/3 and tke 
activities of such bodies as the International Academy of Comparative La 
and the [stituto per l'unificazione del dirito prwato bear witneas to the wid: 
spread consciousness among lawyers that a single system of law ought to be 


ecl IM Eu 
to the doctrine of Man's innooency m the Garden of Eden and of the Fall from 
Grace, a doctrine which was supposed to be inconsistent with the ides of evolution ; and Christan 
eschatology bad been other-worldly in outlook. The tribute, therefore, alight as it is, shows A 
inaight. | 


d 


| 
| 
i 
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sufficient for a world which ( edibus ta eda due and speed of oom- 
munication) is, perhape, smaller than the Roman Empire of Hadrian. Another 
~ instanoe which might be quoted is the deliberate adoption by the Swiss Con- 
federation of the principle of domicile, which led to a unification of the law of 
various cantons, such as probably could not otherwise have been achieved. 
An Orientalist may perhaps be permitted to suggest in this connection that 
the very striking report which ushered in the Angora Reforms has not 
received all the attention it merits. But progrées is alow; and the inter- 
nationalist reformers of every country find themselves confronted with the 
feeling of each nation that its own laws are the best merely because they are 
ita own, a feeling which, whatever the lawyers may say, is on the increase at 
the present day. \ 

1 Jones’s only published legal works other than those cited above are his addresses to the . 
Grand Jury of Calcutta and the condensed reports of some of his judgments contained tn Morton's 
Decisions. These contain nothing of interest from our present point of view, but it is perhaps 
worth noting thas in the address to the Grand Jury (4th December, 1788) he gives it as the opinion’ 
of the majority of the Court at that date that tho statute making forgery « capital offence did 
not apply to Indis—in other words, that Nunoomar, though rightly convicted, suffered an 
illegal sentence. 


Sir William Jones and The Club i 
By L. FE. PowELL | ; 


YHE Club was an exclusive society; admission to it was eagerly sought, 
but not very easily obtained; election was by ballot and one black ball j 
excluded; many eminent men, among them Gibbon, Lord Camden, Beilby; 
Porteus, Bishop of Chester, Conversation Sharp, George Canning, and Samuel)! 
Rogers were temporarily or permanently refused admission, even Edmond»; 
Malone, who became ita treasurer and “ great Corner Stone"! had to mak 
two or three attempts to get into it. Zo hei Wiliam Jones aged 8, 
in the spring of 1778, was elected.  : h 
The Club at the time of Jones’s election consisted of, in addition to ita; 
co-founders Reynolds and Johnson, Burke and his fthecsin daw: Dr. Christoph 
Nugent, the translator of Benvenuto Cellini, Bennet Langton and Top | 
Beauclerk, well known to every reader of Boswell, Goldsmith, Antony Chamier, ; 
Deputy Secretary at War, Samuel Dyer, the intimate friend of Burke, no | 
for his erudition, modesty, and sweetness of manner, Thomas Peroy of The 
Reliques, not yet the Bishop of Dromore, Robert Chambers, Vinerian Professor 
at Oxford and Principal of New Inn Hall, who was to precede Jones as Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Bengal, George Colman the elder, barrister, dramatist, 
and translator, the Karl of Charlemont, Irish statesman and versifier, | 
Garrick. I do not know who introduced Jones: Langton was an intimate 
- friend at a later date and he may well have been his sponsor; while they were 
violently opposed politically, they had one interest in common—Greek.* 
The earliest record known to me of Jones’s attendance at The Club comé 
from Boswell's pen. Boswell, having been proposed by Johnson on 80th Apr 


1 Peray in Correspondence of Peroy and Malone, ed. A. Tillotson, 1044, p. 239. Ü 
. * The precise date of Jones's election was almost certainly 2nd April, 1778, the date giy 
by Percy (Gokismith's Misc. Works, 1801, vol 1, “ Life of Goldsmith,” p. 72), and aooepted. 
Malone (“A List of the Club from the Commencement, with the dates of them elections," M. 
MS. 3 in the Bodleian), and Charles Hatchett, Malone's successor as treasurer (Croker's 
-of Boswell, 1831, vol i, p. 529). Percy's Diary in tho British Museum is not at the moment 
available to mo. 1 

* Writing to Viscount Althorp, who had been in camp with the mihtia at Warley and had 
met Langton, Jones says, 18th October, 1778: “ Captain [Langton] is one of the 
as well as tallest men in the kingdom ; but he, and his Boorates, Dr. Johnson, have such prejudx 
in politics, that one must be upon one's guard in their company, if one wishes to preserve 
‘good opinion.” Lord Teignmouth, Memoirs of Sir W. Jones, 1904, p. 102. Writing to the si 
correspondent from Canterbury on 18th September, 1780, Jones says: “I dined at Che 
dock with Langton and his sweet children. ... Our friend Langton carries more virtue alx 
him than most assistant enginsera in the world (for that is his present office), or, perhaps, than 
most Archbishops of Canterbury that ever wore the Mitre ; but really his virtue is not of this 
world, and, to preserve his esteem, one must be a little guarded with him” (MS. at Althorp. 
Oe ee ee ee M C dU 
of Karl Spencer from oopies kindly supplied by Professor Arberry). ! 
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1778, was elected, in spite of the doubts of several of the members, including 
Burke. “ I hastened,” he writes, “ to the place of meeting, and was introduced 
to such a society as can seldom be found. Mr. Edmund Burke... Dr. Nugent 
Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldamith, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones, and the 
company with whom I had dined ” ; this company included Johnson, Beauclerk, 
Lord Charlemont, and Reynolds.! Boswell inthe Tafe makes no further mention 
of Jones on this occasion, but in his original journal he notes: “ Goldamith, 
in high spirits: spoke of equality. Said Burke, ‘ Here's our monarchy man 
growing Republican. Oliver Cromwell, not Oliver Goldsmith. Said Goldsmith, 
' I'm for Monarchy to keep us equal,’ * Ay,’ said I, “a King like a great rolling 
stone to make all smooth.’ Jones, ‘ To grind to powder.'" That is all, but it 
is enough to show the young member's quality. Boswell adds that he was 
" pleased to see Jones so young and jolly ".3 
| Jones was called to the Bar in 1774, and he soon became a busy barrister, 
too busy to attend The Club frequently. He was fined for absence in 1775,3 
but was present, with Reynolds, Gibbon, Beauclerk, and Percy, when Adam 
Smith was elected in December of that year 4; T have failed to find any record 
of his presence at a Club, meeting in the two following years. His pupil and 
life-long friend, Viscount Althorp, was a candidate for membership in Novem- 
ber, 1778, and it would appear from Jonee's letter to the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
quoted below, that he proposed him. He attended the meeting that was held 
four days after Garrick’s funeral, 5th February, 1779, when the company, under 
the presidency of Banks, included Johnson, Reynolds, Gibbon, Dunning, later 
Baron Ashburton, Percy, (Sir) William Scott, Beauclerk and Langton, (Sir) 
Thomas Bunbury, Colman, and Dean Marlay. The next year, 1780, waa 
eventful. Jones succeeded Beauclerk, who had died on llth March, as Preei- 
dent. On the 2nd May he wrote to Visoount Althorp, “ From dinner with the 
Club," evidently in some excitement, to say that he was “ competitor with 
Dr. Scott for Bir Rog. Newdigate’s seat in parliament" " ; and a week afterwards, 
on the 9th, “at a meeting extraordinary," Jones drew up the following 
important resolution :— * lx i 


1 Boswell's Life of Johnson, 1934, ii, 285, 240. < , . 

* Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahida'Casila. In the Collection of Lt.-Ool. R. H. 
Takom, vol. v1, ed. by Geoffrey Soott (1939), p. 180. I have to thank Col. Isham for permission 
to quote from his splendid volumes. ; 

* Annals of The Olub, 1914, p. 19. 

* John Eae, Life of Adam Smith, 1806, p. 268 ; D. M. Low, ldword Gibbon, 1987, p. 280 n. 

* Annals, pp. 28, 147. Althorp, who had just left O&mbridge, was elected ; He remained a 


the 8th, he says: “ Did I tell you that Soot and Jones both offer themselves to represent the 
neither of them will obtain." Letters, No. 666. Both withdrew, and fir William Dolben and 
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“ Resolved, 1st That the number of the club be augmented. | 
* 9dly That it be now augmented to thirty-five. 
“ Sdly That it be not hereafter augmented to more than forty, and that 
the members, whose names are underwritten, will vote against any other 
candidate, whenever the club shall consist of forty members." 1 | 


The Club has been restricted to forty members ever since. i 

Dr..Jonathan Shipley, the Bishop of 8t. Asaph, who had been blackballed | 
on a previous occasion, was elected on 21st November of this year, no doubt | 
on the proposal of his friend and future son-in-law, the President, who was in | 
full sympathy with his advanced political opinions. J ones’s letter of ene 
gratulation is worth quoting in full Writing on 28rd November he | 
B&y8 — : 
* My Lord. Had I not been prevented by particular business from writing! 
to your lordship on Tuesday evening and yesterday, I would have informed; 
you before, that we had done ourselves the honour (and a very great one we) 
shall ever esteem it) of electing your lordship a member of our club. The, 
election was of course unanimous, and it was carried with the aincere approba-j 
tion and eagerness of all present. I am sorry to add, that Lord Camden and th 
Bishop of Chester were rejected. When Bishops and Chancellors honour 
with offering to dine with us at & tavern,* it seems very extraordinary that we 
should ever reject such an offer ; but, there is no reasoning on the caprice of men,, 
Of our club I will only say, that there is no branch of human knowledge, on 
which some of our members are not capable of giving information, and kasar 


D 
"E 





that as the honour will be ours, so your lordship will receive some pl 
from the company once a fortnight, of some of our first writers and iie 
as well as our most virtuous senators and accomplished men. I think myself 
highly honoured in having been a member of this society near ten years, 
chiefly in having contributed to add such names to the number of our nd 
as those of your Lordship and Lord Althorpe.” ? 


| 

` The Bishop replied on the 27th :— 

. “You was prevented by Bir Joshua Reynolds in your kind intentions ot 

giving me the earliest notioe of the honor you have done me. I believe Mr. Fo 
will allow me to say, that the honor of being elected into the Turk's-H. 

Club is not inferior to that of being the representative of Westminster or 

The electors are certainly more disinterested, and I should say they were mu 

better judges of merit, if they had not rejected Lord Camden and chosen mb. 

I flatter myself with the hopes of great pleasure and improvement in such! 


1 Annals of The Olub. Plate IIT. The Resolution isin Jones's handwriting. Jones as 
signed first and his signature is followed by that of some forty others, some of whom added ) 
word ''&ooede " or '' &ooeded " and a date. | 
* The Club has always mot ab a tavern. At this time, and till 1788, f$ met at the Torh's 
Head, in Gerrard Street, hence one of ita names, the Turk’s Heed Oinb. 
3 Lord Teignmouth, Memoire of Sir W. Jones, 1804, pp. 192-3. | 
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society as you describe, which indeed is the only club of which I ever wished 
myself. a member.” 1 

Few members of The Club were so assiduous in their attendance at ita 
meetings as Reynolds and Gibbon, who have the best record, and Jones, it . 
must be admitted, was poor attender. He was often out of town, travelling 
on the Oxford and Welsh circuits, and when in it was “pinned to the deak 
With some intricate law business ".3 After completing one piece of law business, 
the very important Fesay on Batlments, he wrote, 30th June, 1781, to Gibbon 
a close friend, to thank him for “ the elegant compliment ” which he had paid 
him." in a work abounding in elegance of all kinds ", adding, “ I believe I 
should not have troubled you with this letter, if I did not fear that your 
attendance in Parliament might deprive me of the pleasure of meeting you at 
the Club next Tuesday.” ? On 18th December, 1781, he wrote to Lord Althorp 
from his chambers in Lamb Building, Temple: “On Tuesday we have a 
club, and are to ballot for Mr. Elliot. May we hope to aee you?” He probably `> 
attended on both occasions; and on lst March, 1782, he told the same friend 
that he would be happy to meet him at The Club on the following Tueeday.* 
Jones left England for India in April, 1783, and never returned. Membership of 
The Club was for life, and Jones never resigned. His friends in it, particularly 
his old pupil, now Earl Spencer, and Sir Joseph Banks kept him informed of 
its proceedings, and the reporta were not always favourable. Writing to Banks 
in 1788 he says:— . > 

“ It gives me great pain to know that party, as it is called (I call it faction, 

because I hold party to be grounded on principles, and faction on self-interest), 
has found its way into & Literary Club, who meet reciprocally to impart, and 
receive, new ideas. I have deep-rooted political principles, which the law 
taught me; but I should never think of introducing them among mien of 
science, and if, on my return to Europe, ten or twelve years hence, I should 
not'find more science than politica in the olub, my seat in it will be at the service 
of'any politician who may wish.to be one of the party." * This is the last 
reference to The Club that I have found in Jones's oorrespondenoe. 

A word must be said about Jones’s relations with The Club's most famous 
member, Johnson. They were friends, but not intimates ; they held strongly, 
and expressed freely, such profoundly different political opinions that an 
intimate friendship between them could hardly have arisen, and if it had arisen, 


1 Ibid., p. 194. Dr. Shipley was the first of many bishops to be elected to The Club; as 
Johnson censured him for attending in March, 1781 (“A bishop has nothing to do at a ttppling- 
house", Boswell's Life, 1984, iv, 75), it is certain that he was not present at his election. 
Dr. Howley, who was elected when Bishop of London, resigned on becoming Archbishop of 
Canterbury, “ a quite unnecessary concession to the supposed prejudices of the Clergy,” Asnals 
of The Club, p. 169. 

? Letter to Viscount Althorp, 25th Octobar, 1781, at Althorp. 

3 Gibbon, Misa, Works, 1814, il, 253-4. 

t MS. at Althorp. ; 

* J. Northoote, Memoirs of Sir J. Reynolds, 1813, p. 850. 5 
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could not have been maintained ; they glanced at each other's views, but never 
quarrelled. Their admiration for each other's character and learning was mutual. | 
Jones’s opinion of Johnson was publicly announced in an address to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta on 24th February, 1785, before he had heard of his death ; |: 
in this he described him as “one of the most sagacious men in this age who + 
continues, I hope, to improve and adom it". J ohngon’s commendation was |. 
even greater. William Bowles, Johnson’s host at Heale, wrote: “Sir Wm. | 
Jones he thought as splendid a literary character as any to be named,” * and || 
when Jones died Johnson was quoted as having described him as “ the moet", 

1: 


enlighten'd of the sons of men "2 
i 








1 Boswell, Life of Johnson, 1934, il, 125,n4 

3 Ibid., tv, 524. : Ji 

* Tegnmouth, Memoirs of Sir W. Jones, 1803, Appendix, p. 531. The Duchess of Devonshire 
told her sister, the Countess Spencer, that when Johnson visited Chatsworth in September, 1784, 
he was “ in great good humour " and was ' very entertaming about Bir William Jones’s learning — |; 
in short Lady Elx. and ine were very sorry to leave him for the publio day ”, Anglo-Saxon Review, 


1899, ii, 78. We share the Duchess’s regret ; she had a lively pen and oould have told us more.) 
t 
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Phonology of the Sinhalese Inscriptions up to the End 
of the Tenth Century 


By P. B. F. WrrgBATNE 
ABSTRACT. 


T material for this study is culled from the Epigraphia Zeylanica, and 
references are given to the various volumes in whioh the respective 
Inscriptions occur. 

The history of the Sanskrit sounds as recorded in these Inscriptions is 
traced throughout the centuries, 

Firstly, that of the vowels: herein are given dates or probable dates of 
the shortening of original long vowels; of the first, appearance in writing of 
contracted long vowels ; of the secondary shortening of these vowels in certain 
cases; of vowel-modifications due to influence of other vowels in syllables 
immediately following; of the influence of the accent, which accounts for 
many vowel-changes. Two important theories have been advanced :— 

(1) Compensatory lengthening due to shortening of original double con- 
sonants and consonant-groups ; and the fate of these compensatorily lengthened 
vowels is discussed. 

(2) Criticism of Geiger’s theory of “ vowel-levelling ", and counter- 
arguments are adduced invalidating Geiger's theory. E 

Secondly, the fate of original single consonante is dealt with. Tt is shown 
when Sk. c-, ch- > s- and Sk. j- — d- (the other initial consonants remain 
unchanged). Dates or probable dates are given of the voicing of intervooalio 
unvoiced stops > -y-, v- and their final disappearance (and attention is drawn 
to the insertion of vocalio glides to avoid hiatus); of the change of original 
single intervocalic cerebrals to -} and of original -o-, J- to -d-. The fate of 
original -y-, -v-, -r-, 2, mr, -n-, -m- and the sibilants and À is shown, and 
emphasis laid on the instability in the development of s and A in Sinhalese, 
The deaspiration of the Sanskrit aspirates is stressed, and Sk. bh- is noted as 
a striking instance where aspiration is preserved. 

Thirdly, the fate of the double consonants and consonant-groups of Sanskrit 
is considered, and the date suggested for their shortening in Sinhalese; at the 
same time the existence of double consonants and consonant-groups in Sinhalese 
due to elision of medial vowels is noted. 

Emphasis is laid on conservative spellings; on account of these difficulty 
arises in deciding whether a word is a loanword or not; consequently it is 
shown to be either. : 

Finally, from the evidence of these Inscriptions it is shown that Sinhalese 
is fundamentally an Rastern language, and wherever possible comparison is 
made with Modern Indian. P 
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$1 
Vowels & and a of Sk. 

1. From the earliest times 4 of Sk. is written as a. But, despite 
Wickremasinghe in E.Z.I., 1, 15, the shortening is merely graphical: e.g. agata- 
(Vg.R.B.C. I) for ágata- < ägata-; wpasaka- (Vg.R.B.C. Ila) for upasaka- 
< upüsaka- ; maha- (Vg.R.B.C. IV) for maha- < maha, etc. 

In the first oentury 5.0. Sk. a — $ > i—i [$ 14] as in Gamins- (And.C.T.) | 
«grümamwi-; visiti- (Mr.—seoond century A.D.) < vimian-. But Sk. 6— s 
> 4—: [810], and not $4 — 4; and this change first occurs only in the fourth 
century A.D. ; e.g. pent (Tg.R.) < phans- [for the writing e, $id.]. Presumably, 








from Sk. a, at any rate up to the fourth century A.D." 1 
2, In the second century a.D., however, we find a few isolated instances | 
where 4 is actually written. Herein,. perhaps, we find a learned influence : | 
kahacasa (Pm.) < kargüpüma-; devanapiya- (Mr.) < d&anampriya-; hanka 
(Mr.) <éafika-; vanaka (Mr.) < eüma-ka-; hamanana(ys) (Mr.—error for | 
hamandnata(ya) ) < éramanandm + arthaya ; yaku (Mr.), (yakuhaje) (Pkm.) | 
< Pa. yagu-. f . 
3. It is important to note that even secondary à due to contraction is not į 
written as à: gapati- (Vg.R.B.O. [X—second oentury B.0.) stands for gápati- 
< “gaapati- < grhapati- ; paca- (Tp.8.—seoond century A.D.) for pacà-, paa |, 
(Pm.—second century A.D.) for paodm < *pacaa- < Pa. pacoaya-, Sk. pratyays-. j! 
Similarly, uvanáka (Jv.—third century A.D.) for weünaka < upapanna-ka- ; 
Aba- (Vg. II—second century A.D. ; Tg.R.—fourth oentury A.D. ; R.Vg. IH— 
sixth century A.D.), Aba (R.Vg. IV—8&ixth century A.D.) for Aba, lw. Pa. Abhaya- ; 
Aba (Rv.P.—fifth century A.D.) for Abd, lw. Pa. Abhayā- ; ma-purumakahaja | 


l 
| 
therefore, @ of Sk. was pronounced à, though written a, and differentiated 





(Rv.P.—fifth oentury A.D.), ma-purumu- (An.B.—sixth oentury A.D.) fori 


' mă- < mahü-; ama- (Md.B.—fifth century A.D.) for amá-, lw. Pa. amata- ji 
daha[sa]- (Md.8.—fifth century A.D.), jahasa- (B.P.Ins. III—sixth or seventh 
century A.D.) for dahdsü- < doéaáata-; Mahana- (Md.8.—fifth century A.D.) 










for Mahand-, lw. Pa. Mahānāga-; cara- (Ng.R.—sixth century A.D.) for 
< “catarak, TND. s.v. oar? ; kavana (B.P.Ins. TV¥—sixth or seventh century 


Dathanaga- (according to Paranavitana, E.Z.IV, 3, 145). Quite certainly d 
represents a contraction in the eighth century A.D. in mopu[r}muka (Ga Ba} 
< “mahiporomakaa < -kaha <.-kasys ; hindod (Gd.R.s), v. below; ted 
(Gd.R.a) < *isaa < $ + saha ; budena (Gd.R.b) < *bhusjanaa < -dya ; baha 
(Gd.R.b), v. below. Tho fact that this secondary à came to be written as long d 

1 Therefore sawi (Vg. I, I, Pm.—second century A.D.; Jv.—third oentury AD.) < wi: | 
and pati (Pkm., Tp.8.—secand century A.D. ; Jv.—third oentury AD.) < j- were i 
vàci and pati [$ 50, 3] up to the fourth century aD. ; thas the Umlaut after this time! 
in these two words is shown by the writing vena, pata (Ng.R.) in the sixth century A.D. l 





A 
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proves that original Sk. à had become shortened by this time, that is by the 
eighth century A.D. 

5. Up to the fourth century aD., ikrar, a representing Bk. à is in all 
cases to be read as d. Probably, though not certainly, a representing Sk. a 
between the fourth century A.D. and the eighth century A.D. is to be read as long. 
But from the eighth century A.D. (Le. when long à is first written to denote 
8 contraction) the a representing Sk. 4 is certainly to be read as short a. From 
this time, Sk. a and à merged as Sgh. a. From examples, v. below. 

6. Now, even after the time of the Gd.R.Ins. (eighth century A.D.—when 
Bk. à > Sgh. a), the spelling à is found in a number of words which are clearly 
'loan-words from Pali or Sanskrit, or at least influenced by learned spelling : 
dana- lw. Bk. Pa. id.; maha- lw. Bk. Pa. id. ; sima, stma-, stmayen, simavat 
lw. Bk. Pa. sima-; sabhaye, sabhayen lw. Sk. Pa. sabha-; labha, labhayehs 
lw. Sk. Pa. labha- ; dayaka-, dayaku, dayakayan lw. Sk. Pa. dayaka- ; nayakayan 
lw. Sk. Pa. nàyaka-; updsaka- lw. Sk. Pa. id.; dedrysyan lw. Sk. acárya- ; 
kalayehi lw. Sk. Pa. kala-; avasanageh: lw. Sk. Pa. avasana-; akulayak lw. 
Sk. Pa. ükula- ; Grogya lw. Sk. id. ; vāsa- lw. Sk. Pa. id. ; modra lw. Sk. Pa. id. ; 
karu- lw. SE. idi samahtia lw. Bk. Pa. id.; stddhania lw. Sk. id. ; viotdayak 
lw. Sk. Pa. eivada- ; üdiÀs lw. Sk. Pa. TE savadda-, cf. Sk. sévadya-ka- ; 
kaka lw. Pa. id.; dàla- lw. Sk. jäāla- ; Rita lw. Pa. Kitā-; Samma- lw. 
Pa. id.; a(gf) lw. Sk. id.; (sthana)yat lw. Sk. sthana-; dma lw. Sk. Pa. 
Gmaya-; Deva- lw. Pa. Déva-; saha, cf. Bk. sahayaka-. 

The à in tuvāk- ik perhaps due to a cross between /ak- [v. below, à — a 
contracted to à] and tuvak- [v. 8 28, 2b]. 

T. In the following instances, however, the writing à represents oon- 
tractions :— 

Ta. a — a contracted to à. 

mapu|r|muka, mapurmukd, mI rm -kaha < 
-kasya; hā < *haa < saha; 466 < *isaa <1 + saha. Similarly, Abhà., 
Abd- lw. Pa. Abhaya-; Uda-, Udd- (error for -ā ł) lw. Pa. Udaya-; tala- 
<itilaka-; navdmat, navam < *naeakarman-; pūļa- < prakaja-; Dena- 
< Pa. Jetacana-ka- ; sã- (as aga. this cf. sa-) < Pa. cha-ka-; niñgā < nigraha- ; 
pana < pra + lw. Sk. ànagya-; Vadura-< Pa. Vajtra-ka-; Gofobd- (error 
for -à t) lw. Pa. Gothabhaya- ; T'*sá- (error for a?) < T'*sya-ka- ; vaià < varta- 
ka-; Gmá lw. Sk. Pa. Gmaga- ; vata- < vria-ka- ; povà < põtaka- 1 
Tb. a — à contracted to à. 

pana < “pa + ünaa- < pra + lw. Sk. Pa. ánaya- ; mahaya- < *mahayad- 
< *mahàáryapüda-; pā- < *paà- < paha- < prásüda- ;  dunuva, dumu(và) 
< *dunuvaa < *dhanurvatam 1 
To. & — a contracted to a. 

Dajana- < *Dajanaa- < Pa. Dithanaga-; budmā < *budenda < -üwa ; 
saha < *sahāa- < sahaya-. Similarly, à-, ā < āgata-; pā-, pa < páda-; 
ā <dya-; Oka-, Ok{ā]- < Pa. Okkaka-; dà, ja <jata-; nava- < nivdsc-; 
pahāhi < prüsüda-; hadaja < svadhyaya + krta-; [nähen < nada-; dpa, 


| 
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tala < tataka- ; sā- < Pa. chátaka- or chatatd-; vadna < vrajanāya ł ; harnd | 
A sahe a ey a nagan aaa e arie pert 
“vajdleyin, eadalayim, cadaleyiln]), vadakein, caddjen, vadaa-, vadāja < | 
vaca + kyta-; vadaranuvan, vajaranucan, vadarannan < vdod -+ karana-Ea- ; || 
u(la)igna, ula(gha)na < ulla&ghanàya ; manā- < manāpa-; sandha lw. Pa. i| 
sandhaya ; Nā- < Naga-; dannd < Pa. jānanāya; raknà < raksanaya ; |: 
saha cf. Bk. sahayaka-; amyd, amiyak < *aniyága-, cf. Bk. anyaya- ; maha-| 
panan, mahapanan cf. Pa. mahadepáda- ; onā < avanāya-. Ü 
` The gerund in -à, occurring from the eighth century AD., belongs here, |; 
This -à is a contraction from à — a < -áya. The gerund in -aya, found in the: 
second and third centuries A.D. and to be read as Gya (paharavaya Pkm.; rf 
kanavaya Pm. ; padavaya Tp... ; karavaya Vg.T, Jv. ; kadaya Jv.) is derived: 
from the Sk. type ädāya, utthéya, which, as Professor Turner in BSOS., VII 
p. 594, shows, has profoundly influenced Indo-Aryan conjugation. Ba. | 
of the gerund in -@ are: Minded, baha, pata, vada, koja, karavà, dama, kiya, 
la, ila, iara, youd, piyé, pini, daki, ard, devd, nid, pura, galā, nañgā j| 
piniheja. 
' Herein also falls the gen. sg. termination in -à. For explanation and exx] 
v. § 52, 2b. 
Td. à — u contracted to à. 
dā- < *dàu- < dhatu-. 
2 aa in | 
-, pron. &-, Mu PE Nu RE eda a | 
hsc tone atadi < Gstyia-; atane < dsthana- ; asana- < üsana- | 
1 








avarana < Gvarana-. - n 
8b. ahaaa Ai nin DIU. Grom aapa gah AT 20. 
The only ex. within this period is prob. a lw. from Pa., where already Sk. d 


had become a-; e.g. ariya-, prob. lw. Pa. anya, of. Sk. árya-, V. *áriya-. ii 
ri 


8c. &- > a- [from the eighth century a.D.]. | 
avui- < dkula-; aram, arama <Grama-; asonin <dsana-; ard 
Grohats; aravay cf. Grépayats; ariyay cf. ürüdhagats ; ariya- < aradhita || 
bhilta-; avasa-, avas, avasd, avasaj, avasaja, avasht, avasin lw. 1 ävāsa- ; 
< dya- ; asthe << dnd; ambaranin lw. Gbharana-; adan lw. ádána-. 
8d. -G-, pron. -&-, though written -a- [up to the fourth century a.p.]. 
' anagata- < andgata-; bariya < V. *bhdériyd-; upasaka- < upasaka 
upatika- < upastka-; Naga-, Naka- < Nàga-; jhaya <jaya-; ‘Bata 
< "bhaktapala-; gama, gama- < grüma-; gamika- < grürmka- ; 
lw. Pa. mahamaita-; karite < karita-; Gomint- < gramant-; dome, da(nà) 
< dàna- ; devanapiya-. < dieünümpria- : Trbaya < Tigyagah ; Oitaya 
< Oitrayah ; - (Somana)ya < Sramanāyāh ; badakarika-, badakoriya- V 
bhanddgirtka-; rajha-, raja-, raje, raji, raja, rajaha < rajan- ; 
pohatakarahi < “pavasathagara-, Pa. posathügara- ; viharahı, vihara < vihdra-; 
IH 


T | | 





AN 


e 
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vant, vaviya < vdpt; adasana- < adhyāsana- ; Patana- lw. Pa.. patthanà- ; 


karanaka poss. lw. kāraņa-ka- ; atgne < asthana- ; (na)vaka(ri)yaha < *nava- | 


kartka-; pata- < pāda- ; nam < fam ; Vadamanaka- < Vardhamanaka- ; 


caiara- < catvérak ; vasiya- < Pa. vasika-; paka- < pāka- , hala < bila- 


[for these af. above, § on à — a contracted to à] ; rajin < Pa. rant; vasa- 
vasika- < Pa. vassavistka-. ae ] 
8e. “Br, written -a-, bui prob. pron. -à- [bet the fourth and eighth centuries A.D, 


akala- < akila- ; palaha- < paldéa-; miyamatanahi < mgama + asthana- ; | 


bava < bhdva-; karanaka ; raja-, rajaha, raje-mi ; raji- < V. *rājiya- cf. Bk. 
rüjya- ; viharahé, vahara, vaharata, vahirata [8 25, 2a] ; vapara- lw. Sk. vyapa- 


a a ) 
lw. Vasudévaka- ; havajarana < sarvvatsarünam ; daruyana < darakénam ; 


satanata < sativánàm + *-artham ; citavaya, kadaya [for these of. above, | 


à — a contracted to à] ; otdaes, cidavayaha cf. Pa. ohindapan. 
8f. -à- > -a- [from the eighth century A.D.].. < 

pahan, pahana < pāsna-; payak < pada-; senasuna < éayandsana- ; 
kale < käla- ; payha < pādasya; — dariyana ; hamiyana < svémibindm ; 
catara- ; raya, raja-, raj, raj-, rad-, raju-, radànan, radun, radhu, rajhu, radahu, 
rajhat < rūjan-;  rajol-, radol-, radolen, radolan lw. rajakula- ; vaharaya 
[$ 25, 2a]; karaeaya, karavà ger. fr. Pa. kêrapan; karuvanaj < kürakündm 
+* ; JOMA, gam, gam-, gama, gamu, gamhi, gamat < grama-; 
(gajmisahi < grama-Srpa- ; daru, daru-, daruvan, daruyun, darwa-mo < 
daraka-; Salamevan-, Salameyvan- < Pa. Stlaméghavanna- [v. E.Z., i, 2, 42]; 
vadaja-, vadája, vajaleyin, vadaleyin, vaddjayin, vadà]ein, vadäļen ; vajaranuvan, 
vadéranuvan, vadārannan ; karanayeht, karanayen poss. Iw. Sk. kürana-ka- ; 
tard, varin < vāra- ; kanu, kanu- < skambha- contam. sihanu-; tan, tanin, 
tanaj, tand, tanhi < sthana-; tal, talan < tāla- ; rakva} < rakgapala-; mashi, 
masa, mas < müsa-; parpuren [S 32, 3a] ; vahan-, met. fr. bhavān-; danvā 


ger. fr. Pa. janapêti ;. ekaļos- of. kādaśa-; hal, hal, kala, halag < $ala-; 


harvà ger. fr. harapayats ; nam < waman- ; bara- < -bhiraka-; bar < bhara-; 
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paha} prob. lw. upakara- |; pahalavan prob. lw. upabaraka- 1 ; varad, varaj, 
varadaj, varadak der. aparāddha- ; yavanu, youd, yavanna < yapayah ; 
halakarin < balātkāra- ; pahāhi, pahaya < prüsüda- ; banvar < Pa. bhāņavāra- ; 
pamanin < promana-; das-, dasan < dasa- ; sihasun-, sihasun < sirhhàsona- ; ,. 
sarahu < &üra-; nan- < nana-; dan- < dāna- ; -nam <ndma; galā ger. fr. | 


gülayats ; viyavulak < *viyākula-, cf. vyākula-; sartumā 


(anadara)- lw. anādara-; lab- lw. Pa. lābha- ; maha- < mahā-; piima- '' 


< *priimā-, of. pratimā-. 
9. Sk. a- ond -a-. 


From the earliest times Bk. a- and -a- appeared as a- and -a- in Bgh. 


10. Examples :— 
108. a- > &-. 
anagata-; Arta, Arijs < artsfa-; atara- < antara- ; 


lw. anumédatu?; ama-; arana- < aranga- ; anusasd lw. BSk. anuéarhaa- ;! 


akusal lw. Pa. akusala- ; aniyä, aniyak ; ava- < apaga- 1; 


10b. -a- > -&-. 
Domarakita- < Dharmaraksita- ; agata- ; catudsáa-, 


catuddssa- ; parumaka- < paramaka- ; upasaka-;  $agaéa, $agasa, sagasa,|, 
[sa]gaáa, $aghata, sagaya < sagha- ; Sonutara-, Somutara(ha) < *Sdnuttara- | 
of. SmoMarü-; gapaW-; yalte] < yola- ; anagata- ; Yahabini- < Yasasvint 1 1 
(Samana)ya < Sramanayah ; Batapalaha ; Nadaha, Nada- < Nanda-; baia-: 
< bhakta- “ devoted " ; bamana- < brühmana- ; Bamadata- < Brahmadatta- ; 
Éivagutaha. < Sivagupta- ; Pubaguts, Pufagutaha, (Pu)faguiena < * Pugyagupta-;, 
sena < bada- < bhadra-; Majhimaha < Pa. majjhima- ; sudasane, 


kapna- [v. EZ., ii, 8, 165, also iii, 1, T]; Budarakita- < Buddharakgita- ; 


niyate < niyata- ; Saba- lw. Pa. Sabha-; pohatakara, 
< utpala- ; sate(h) < éatëbhih ; satehiya < V. * 


<ganaka-;  hamünana(ya) (error for hamananajaya), 


framana-; [ea](kala}, siyal- < sakola-; kara, kara- < kara- ; keta(kaht) 
< kgétra-ka-;  uvanaka for uwanaka [v. above]; avarana,- (ava)ransha 


jahasa-, jahasaka: < dagagata-; miyamatanals ; vasanaka-, vasana, vasana- 
< vasana-ka-; hakada-, hakaja- < bakata-; pekadaka < pétaka-ka- 1 ; palaha! ; 


pacanahs prob. lw. pacana- ; uvanikeva < wpantks&pa- ; 
kahavanehi, kavahana, kavana ; pala, phala < phala- ; 


< sara + uttama- ; | 


akala- ; p 
Abha-, Aba-, eto. 


catudéea- Iw. Pa.. 


; atara-5 pavata; » 


iyah; — Vahaba-, - 
(Vaha)bayaha lw. Pa. Vasabha-; adasana-; karanaka; daka-, daka < daka- 
daba; sataka- < santaka-; Yasa, yasa, yasa- < yabas-; patisanants 
[§ 38, To]; paharavaya ger. fr. Pa. paharapéts ; vibajakahs lw. Pa. vibhajja-ka- |; 
Vadamanaka- ; saha(st) < sahasra-, sahasrin- ; kanavaya ger. fr. Pa. khanà pgs] 
paribujana, pari[bujanaka] prob. lw. Pa. paribhuñjana-, ?-ka-;  nakara:, 
nakarahi, nakard, nucard < nagara- ; bojaka- < Pa. bhojaka- as in gama-Dh°|; 
Ratana-, ruvan-, rucan, ruvanht < Pa. ratana- ; padavaya [$ 39, 3]; ganaka: 





hamama, maham < 


sara, Sar- < saras-, 
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vahala < epgala-; para- < para-; vadna; dana-mo <jana-; nava- < nava 
"mine"; nava- < nava- " new " ; danaeu, danavü < janapada-; niyamen 
< niyama; vadan, vajan < vacana-; vasonu < vasati; kavari- < katara- ; 

; pahajaean ; karamu < karoóW ; varad, varaj, varadaf, varadak ; navām, 
nam; hama; nayak < rma-ka-; pavarana < BSk. pravarana-; guvanis 
< gagana- ; samiyen < samaya- ; mama der. mama ; sama- < sama-; ganna ; 
(ya)- < ayas-; dasa- < dasa; bayah-, bayalW < *bidalsta-, of; bidala-, 
cf. vidala-, exdalsta- ; — haeajarana, havurud-, havurudu, eto. < sarhvatsara-, 
?ka- 1; palamu- < “prthama-, cf. prathama- ; tala < tala-; tala < sthala- ; 
mana- < manas-; bala- < bhaja-; samay ger. fr. (amati, $amayati ; apijtsa- 
rana-, apissarana- lw. Pa. appapesarana-. 


§2 
Vowels 1, i and ù, u of Sk. 


1. Sk. 7 and 4 are throughout written as 4 and u: eg. Yaha&ime- ` 
(Vg.R.C.C. VI) prob. < Yaéascimi-; Gamimi- (And. C.I) <gramani-; tube 
(Vt.C.) < *stūbha- [TND. s.v. thupro], etc. This shortening is purely graphical, 
as was shown for Sk. d [8 1, 1-5], at any rate up to the fourth century A.D. 
Sk. à > a in Sgh. in the eighth century A.D. [$ id.]. Presumably the difference 
between 3, 4 and &, u was not preserved longer than with à,a. Probably: and @ 
were shortened earlier, but there is no evidence. 

2. Even secondary $ and @ resulting from a contraction of Bk. vowels are 
not written as $ and 4: vi- (Tg.R.) for ot- (< *vit- < vriu-) ; di- (Tg.R.) 
for di- (< *dii- < dadhi-); Mahadajs- (Md.8.) for Mahadah- (< *Mahadaja- 
< Pa. Mahadathtka-). Similarly, rajš- for raji-; riot- for rio- < *ruoyia-, 
cf. Pk. ruocida- ; beji- for bejt- [$ 27, la]; begi for begt < *bhogska-, cf. bhaga- ; 
Si-ms for Sins [v. below];  ma-purumu- for ma-purumt- < -paramaka- ; 
huma- for hüna- < suvarna-. 

3. These secondary 7 and 5 from oontraction are first written as 3, u in the 
tenth century A.D. in S- (K. 429) < *&a- < Pa. stha-, Sk. simha- and Mando 
(Kv.P) < *hindvid- < *sindapita + bhūta- [v. below], etc. This is not proof, 
however, that Sk. 1, & were shortened in Sgh. only by the tenth century A.D. 
The eighth century A.D. examples dunu-, lu-, balu, seem to be secondary 
shortenings of 4 from contraction, cf. à from contraction in the eighth century 
A.D. [$8, 1], so that Bk. & had been shortened at least by the eighth century A.D. 
There are no examples of secondary shortening of + from contraction in the 
eighth century A.D., but probably + from contraction was also secondarily 
shortened by the eighth oentury A.D., thus signifying that Sk. + had been 
shortened at least by this time. From the eighth century A.D., then, Sgh. 4 
came to represent both $ and ¢ of Sk., and Sgh. u both @ and u of Sk. 

For examples v. below. 

4, Even after the eighth century A.D. the writing 4, ti is found in the foll. 
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exx. This writing is either a learned spelling after Sk., Pa., or denotes loan- 
words from Sk., Pa.: sima, eto. ; diw- lw. Sk. jwa- ; $ra lw. Bk. ért- ; inik 
Iw. Sk. janūh. EN 
5. In the following instances, however, the writing 1, & representa con- |. 
tractions. 
Exx. of 1 representing contractions :— 
5a. 1— a contracted to i. 
himi < *himia- < svimska-; art < *aria- < V. *driya-; also batt- perh. 
lw. Pa. -bhaitika- as in dhuva-bh° ; tavi < tapita-; giri < giri-ka-. 
bb. 1 — a contracted to 1. : j 
Sv, si- < *sia- < Pa. stha-, Sk. sirha- ; ds < *dta- < *diva- < dvipa-. `! 
bo. Secondary i — a contracted to i. ; 
siyan < *siaya- < *siyaya- [$ 33, 8a] < sataka- ; govi- < *govia- [8 27, la]: 
< gopaka-. | 
bd. Secondary i — i contraoted to 1. 
miwun < *mas- [§ 14] < mahtsa-. s 
De. Secondary i — Secondary i (< *-ia- < -ita-) contracted to I. 4 
ka < *kn- [§ 14] < #kat- < *kata- < kaihita-. | 
5f. Secondary i— Sgh. Nom. sg. ending -i contracted to 1. E 
mini < “mimi < *manisi < *manuss [but of. $ 14, 2]. | 
Exx. of 4 representing contractions :— l 
bg. ü — a contracted to ù. 
vii < *vüa- < bhüta-. 
bh. Secondary u — a contracted to ù. | 
danavü < *danavua- [$ 33, 5] < janapada-. i 
bi. Secondary 1 — Secondary 0 contracted to ù. | i 
In the following past participles & is presumably < *t 5i, i6. 1 < “ta; 
and 4 < *da- < -ita + biüta- [cf. above, ba and 5g]. i | 
In these we have to assume that bhūta- (p.p. from 4/bhu-) was added to 
the Sk. past participle in -ta : hindod, hndvümaha < *sindápita + bhiita- ; 
kara < körita + bhüta-; — kürüvü, kürvü < Pa. karapita + bhūta- ; langu, 
naga < latghita + bhūta- ; arwü < Gradhita + bh ; vänū < varnita + bh" 
ginisvücan < *pranisrūvia + bh”; ydvü < yāpta + bh°; pirikäpū < parr- 
kalpita + bh? ; bawi, têbêwihu < stambhapita + bh ; vadaeü- < vardhapita 
+ bho;  edjandüean < Pa. valañjita + bh’; keu- < Pa. kothita + bh; 
vàsvü < Pa. vassapita + bh”. 
6. Examples :— | 
6a. -I-, pron. -I-, though written -i- [up to the fourth century A.D.]. 
visits. < Pa. visati-, Sk. vimbah-; (utijrika < uttariya-, ^ka-; karssehs, 
karihi lw. Pa. karisa- ; kiri(ye) < Pa. karisa-; Yahasim- ; Gams. ', 
6b. -i-, written -i-, but prob. pron. -i- [bet. the fourth century a.D. and eighth 
century A.D.]. l 
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< aeyaya + taksayaniya- 1; vanaya- (error for vaniya-) < bhavaniya-; sime 
. lw. Bk. Pa. sima-; kariha lw. Pa. karisa-. 
6c. I- > i- [from the eighth century A.D. 

Slam, eto. < idayati, but in the opinion of Dr. L. D. Barnett rather 
< wayah. 
6d. -I > -i- [from the eighth century a.D.]. 

dw, etc. < depa ; Kariya, eto. < Pa. karisa- ; div, eto. <jiva-; kir 
<ha; kiri- < *hgirtha-, cf kgirin-; him, (kijin < smā-; sur < 
cwara-; nd- < nila-; Nsla- prob. lw. Sk. Nila-; visi-, vissak < Pa. visati-, ` 
Bk. virMéai- ; mehenivar, mehenivarht [8 25, 2b]; heji- < *év&ali- 1 [v. also 
TND. s.v. seto]; sthasun < Ps. sthdsana-, Sk. eimhasana-. 
6e. -f-, pron. -ü-, though writien -u- [up to the fourth century A..]. 

tube; mula < müla-. 
6f. -ü-, written -u-, but prob. pron. -ü- [bet. the fourth century A.D. and eighth 

century A.D.]. 

mula; (dukula) lw. Sk. Pa. duküla-. 
6g. -1- > -u- [from the eighth century a.D.]. | 

suvar- < sispakara- or sütrakara- ; pura-, pur- < püra-; pujay, pujanems 
< Püjyss ; puja, puja < pūjā-; puray, purü gor. fr. pürayati ; mul, mulin 
< eamüdha- ; suran < Füra-. 

7. Sk. i and Sk. u. 

From the earliest times Sk. 4 and Sk. u appeared as $ and u in Sgh. 

8. Examples :— 
8a. -i- > -i- 

Damarakita-; Budarakita- ; catudisa-, eto. ; bariya ; upastka-, upasika- ; 
puaha, pita- < pir- ; Yahahin-; Ciaya ; Mite < Müra-; Utiya- < Pa. 
Uttiya- [v. E.Z., i, 4, 144, fn. 6]; Taya; karite; devanapiya-, devānapiya- ; 
badakarika-, badakariya- ; dine < Pa. dinna- ; Sivagutaha ; donika- < dronika- ; 
hiya- < hita-; biku- < bhiksu- ; satehaya ; vibajakahi ; vaviya < V. *vàpiyàh ; 
hàhka; vasiya- < Pa. -inka-; vada [§ 38, 6b]; karavika ; bisev-, eto., 
lw. Pa. abhisêka- ; viharai [§ 25, 2a]; patiya- < prāpti-kā- ; viyo- < viyoga- ; 
Jarak; niyate; Rii- < arigi- ; Tika, Tisa, oto. < Tisya- ; Arta, Arie ; 
patisatariya-, patisatiriya- lw. Pa. paji + *sarhtarika-, cf. Sk. sarhtarats, 
samtarayah ; batavatita- < Sk. bhakis- + lw. Pa. avatfhsia- ; visehs-, eto., der. 
*vigántka-, cf. mgana-, nganan. - 
8b. u- > u-. 

upasaka-; upa&ka-, upasika- ; Utiya-; uvanaka ; 
ulara-, utur-, ufuru- < uttara-. a 


8e. -u- > -u-. v 
catudiéa-, catudisa-; pula, pute < putra- ; < $ 

Budarakita-; Kudakana-; (dukula); Vasada. EX 

hamuyehi < sammukla- ; kukulan, (Kuku])- < kù, Ni 


anumovatu. bt Ej 
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$3 
Vowels 6, 5 of Sk. 


1, Sk. had only long ë, 6 [v. BLIA., p. 34]. In Mid. Ind. they remained " 
long before a single consonant, but before double consonants they were: 
shortened, just as G, 4, @ were under similar conditions, except in the north- 
weet: cf. the type Sk. dáva- > Pa. Pk. d&va-, Sk. loha- > Pa. Pk. loha-, but. 
Bk. kpétra- > Pa. khêtta-, Pk. khétia-, chětta-, Sk. gótra- > Pa. Pk. géta-.. 
There was no sign for short 4, ð, but that the short quantity of the vowels in 
question must be assumed has been discussed by Bloch in BLIA., p. 39, and 
BLLM., $ 80. 

2. In MBgh. we find å, ð in each case, as in dav, Wd, këta, get. Teie pobble, 
however, that at some stage Sk. 2, 0 remained 4, 6 before a single consonant, 
whereas Sk. 4, 0 > 4, 0 before a double consonant from the earliest times in 
accordance with Mid. Ind. But, as in the Asoka Inss., the script in the Brahmi. 
Inss. of Ceylon shows only one symbol for ë, 8: e.g. in Devaha (Vg.R.B.C. II 
< Déva- and Sona- (Vg.R.B.C. I) < Sona- e, 0 are to be read as e, 6, but in 
jga- (Mv.T), which stands for jefja- [8 56, 1c], the e is to be read as d: pe PPS 
jettha- < jyčstha-. | 

3. Then there are cases where the writing e, o representa contractions of 
Sk. vowels. Contractions represented by the writing e are first found in the. 
eighth or ninth century A.D., snd contractions represented by the writing o 
only in the tenth century A.D. ; but there is only one symbol to denote con- 
tracted ë and Ek. sca Ge Wail A wie a ss This 
raises two difficulties :— 

(1) In determining when original Bk. 2, 6 were shortened in Sgh. 

(2) In deciding whether the contractions are to be read as long or short. , 

There were secondary shortenings of other contracted vowels by this 
time [§ 8], so that possibly contracted 6, 6 were also secondarily shortened. 
The modern language, in certain cases, evidences contracted ë, 6, and the 
modern script has a symbol to mark their long quantity: e.g. MSgh. ně 
< nära- is written e2D05J; but MSgh. në < *néa- < anéka- as ocd, 
and MSgh. bódum < bhdjana- is written egy, but MSgh. bó < *bõi- 
< bódhi- as e&y. 

The following cases of contractions are analysed in the light of the modern 
language. 

4. The writing e represents contractions in the following :— 
4a. Contractions from 5 — a. 

e is long, since MBgh has long, in: le, of. MSgh. l4- < *léaa- < lakhaka- ; 

\-le- < lēkha- ; ne <anéka-; e <éa: it is secondary à —— a in -se, ef. 

` -së < *séa- [$ 24, 20] < *sata- < Pa. sadtsa- (< Bk. sadyéa-). 
short, since MSgh. has shart, in: geht, get, cf. MSgh. gë sec. short. fr. 
cf. gd < *géa- < gtha-; also salamevan- ;' heji-. 
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The quantity is uncertain, sinoo MBgh. has both long and short, in: ge. 
cf. MSgh. gë beaide gë, which is seo. short, < #gea- < gtha-. 

The quantity is also uncertain in the following, as they are not found in 
MB8gh. : Mato- < *Metéa- < Maitréys-; sale- < BSk. sathlékha-; Dena- 
< Pa. J&avana-ka-. —, 
4b. Contraction from 8 — 6, ; | 

e is long, since MSgh. has long, in: ge, cf. MSgh. -gë (gen. sg. postp.) 
< *g88 < gêhé (loc. sg. of g&ha-). ; ; E 

5. The writing o representa contractions in the following :— 
ba. Contractions from 5 — a. 

o is long, since MSgh. has long, in: TWo-, cf. MSgh. pigó- < *piyoa- < 
Prayoga. Similarly, viyo-; (he).vitiyen (error for ho.vifiyen) < erdtas- +. lw. 
Pa. pitthtka-. PET : 

The quantity is uncertain i the following, as it is not found in MBgh. : 
piribo- < *piriboa- < paribhoga-. I 


o is short, since MBgh. has short, in: dojmen, of. MSgh. dija- seo. short. fr. 


0 is long, since Mgh. has long, in: Saigbo-, of. MBgh. Sa&gbo- < *Sosigior- 
< Ps. Sanghabadhs- ; Bo-, of. MBgh. Bé- < bodin-.. ; 

6. The script gives us no clue as to when Sk. & 6 were shortened in Sgh. 
Tt may be assumed that their shortening had ocurred by the eighth century 
A.D., Le. when the Sk. vowels G, 4, 4 were shortened. 

7. Examples :— ies 
Ta. & prob. remained 6 up to the eighth century a.D. | 
. Gehi < Rb Dera, eto. < Déva-; satehwa ; sate(ht) ; devanapiya-, 
devanapiya-; bera < bheri-; (Puyagutena ; Mahasena- lw. Pa. Mahàssna- ; 
uvanikeva ; biseva- lw. Pa. GblWszka-; Vasadavaya- (error for Vasudevaya-) ; 
Parideva- (error for Paridadeva-) lw. Pa. Parindadéva- [v. E.Z. IV, 3, 118]; 
de, da (error for de) < dee ; Sarsmekaeama- (error for Sirimekavana-) lw. Bk. 
éri- + Méghavarna-; [Siri ]meka- lw. Sk. éri- + Mégha-. 

Tb. 8 > & prob. from the eighth century AD, NC 

eju. < &laka- ; bisev-, eto. ; Dovi- lw. Pa. D&i- [v. E.Z. I, 1, 28; I, 4, 154, 
fn. 7]; des, eto. < dla ; desun < détand-; tej-, eto. < tyas-; Sen-, etc. 
< Sana- ; senhs < sind-; oeh, eto. < téla-; sesu- prob. lw. Pa. sésaka- -; 
leyak < lakha- ; sey- < chéka- ; meyin, moyak < mégha-; Salameyvan- ; 
kenek, etc. < Pk. *ekken'ekka- ? [of. GSghG., $ 119]; de; pere, eto. [$ 23]; 
yesen [$ 16]; mehesana- [8 16]; pirwen, eto. < Pa. parivēņa-. 

To. 5 prob. remained 5 up to the eighth contury A.D. : 

Sona-, eto. ; Sonutara-. Sonutara(ha) ; donska-; bojaka-, bo(ji)jya- < Pa. 
bhojaka- as in gama-bh” ; anumovatu; B(o)ya- (error for Boyi-) < Bodhs- 
“ nom. prop.”, or due to contem. Bédha- " nom. prop.” or poss. < Bódha-. 
Td. 0 > 6 prob. from the eighth century A.D. 


|. 
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. sorum < oral; hoya- < srõtas-; Satigboy- lw. Pa. SatghabodiM-; satos- | 
< sarntoza-; Boyim < Bódhs-; sohovur- [$ 1T]; pojo- [§ 17]; Gofoba- (error |: 
for -4 1) Iw. Pa. Gófhabhaya- [v. E.Z. I, 5, 200, fn. 1]; lov, lovak < loka- ; © 


fov- < rõga-; soyay ger. fr. sddhayats. | 
; 

| 

|| 


i 


$4 

Dvphthongs ai, au : Groups aya, ava of Sk. i 

1. In the Mid. Ind. stage, the diphthongs at, au and the groups aya, ava 
became 4, 6, which in both cases converged with Sk. z, 6 [v. Professor Turner, |; 
JRAS., 1921, Guj. Phon., § 12(a) ; also BLIA., p. 36]. The argumenta adduced! 
with regard to the development of Sk. z, 6 in Sgh. equally apply here. 
2. Examples :— ` 
2a. 6 (< ai) prob. remained & up to the eighth century a.D. 
tela < tatla-; ceta, cetaht, ceya < V. *cattiya-. | 
2b. & (< ai) > & prob. from the eighth century a.D. | 
tel, telat <tasla-; Vesdga < Vaifükha-; bera- lw. Pa. bhérava- (< Bk; 
bhatrava-) ; cata (error for oeta); sey- < V. *oattiya-; behed- < bhaisajya-, 
The e in the tenth-century form se- denotes a contraction, Bince se- seems td! 
be from the fifth-oentury form ceya given above. The ein se- may be long 
or short. MBgh. has sd, first attested in the tenth century sf-, but d ing 
2o. 5 (< au) prob. remained 3 up to the eighth century A.D. | 
sovana- < sawarna-. | 
2d. 5 ( au) > prob. from the eighth century A.D. | 


` 


som- < V. *saumiya-; kol- < kaula- ; gorokun < gaurava- + Mid. Ind 
suffix -kka. | 
2e. 6 (< aya) prob. remained 6 up to the eighth century A.D. | 
lone < layana-. 
2f. 8 (< aya) > & prob. from the eighth century A.D. 
lena, lenat < lagana- ; senasuna < éayanásana-. on 
2g. But aya becomes à (through *a — a) in the following, which appear td 
be loan-words from Pali :— 
pacar, Le. for pacd- [$ 1, 8] < *pacaa- < Pa. paccaya-; Aba-, ie. for 
Abà- [§ id.] < *Abaa- < Abhays-. Similarly, Abhā-, Aba; Uda-, Udá- (4 error 
forà1); Gojoba- (a error for ā 1) ; dma; pana. f 
2h. Wickramasinghe reads pacem in Pm., but adds in fn. 14 that Mall 8 
text has pacent, while Müller's plate and Bell’s text have pacant. The 
faceimile shows that the writing of ca in pacati is similar to that of ca in catiri 
in the same line, Müller, too, reada paceni in Rd.A., and his photostat copy 
also [v. A.I.C. No. 5] suggests pacens, perh. a cler. error for pacans, and in face 
of paca- (Tp.S.), i.e. pācã- [v. above], the reading pacant, i.e. páoam [85 1, 3; 
6, 2a] is likely in Pm. and Rd.AInss, < | 
2i. TUN eU naa Se Be np DEM 
| 
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Similarly Absya-, A[boya]ha, Abaye, Abhaya-, Abhay-, Abaha is lw. Pa. 
Abhaya-. 
2j. 5 (< ava) prob. remained 3 up to the eighth century A.D. 

lona- < lavana-;  pohatakara, —pohatakarahe < *poeasathagüra-, Pa. 
2k. 0 (< ava) > ð prob. from the eighth century A.D. i 

poho-, pohoyd < *pavasatha-, Pa. põsatha- ; gorokun; onā < avandya-. 
2L bera- (tenth century) < *berü- < *beraa- is a loan from Pa. bharava-. 

The following are also loans from Pali :— 

avasanayehs ; batavatita- < Sk. bhakti- -+ lw. Pa. avatthiia-, of. Sk. avasthtia-. ' 

3. Confusion bet. ava- and apa-. i 

In Sk. itself there was confusion between the prefixes ava- and apa-, as 
is shown by the similarity in the meanings of the ‘words to which they were 
prefixed : cf. Sk. avamana-, apamana- ; avavdda-, apavada- ; avahrta-, apahrta- 
[v. MWBkD.]. Owing to this confusion, sometimes Pa. had apa- where Sk. 
had ava- : e.g. Pa. apalókin-, apalokita- [v. PTSPaD.], as against Sk. avalokin-, 
avalõkita-, or Pa. apal&khana- against Bk. avaléhanc-. Similarly, Pa. sometimes 
had 6- where Sk. had apa-: e.g. Pa. dvaraka- beside Sk. apavaraka- (cf. Pa.. 
5 < Bk. ava), or Pa. dvahati (bes. apavahati) beside Sk. apavahats. 

In Vg. I the gerund ovaya is therefore rather < avavah- than < Bk. apava- 
hayati, Pa. apavāhēti. (The o- in ovaya in the second century A.D.'is to be 
read as ó-.) 

4. Group -avi- of Sk. 

The group -aei- > -& in Pa. : e.g. théra- < sthavira- (Aéoka Girnar, however, 
has thaira- ; cf. Hultasch., Ad. Ines., p. lvii; also BLIA., p. 36). 

In tera$a, teraha, tera-, tere, the -e- is to be read as -&-, as all the instances 
occur before the eighth century A.D. 


85 
Treatment of vowel y of Sk. 

1. Professor Turner in JRAS., 1921, Guj. Phon., $ 18, remarks: “The 
development of the Primitive Indian vowel is confused from the time of 
our earliest documents [v. also Bloch, LLM., 8$ 13, 31]. In Middle Indian it 
appears as a, 4, or v. According to Bloch, the repartition was probably this : 
in the south-west f > a ; in the north and north-east y > 4, or u in the presence 
of a labial [v. also BLLM., $ 31]. Since the earliest timee, however, there has 
"been constant mutual borrowing, and all the modern languages present examples 
of all three developments in their vocabulary.” 

Marathi has the predominant development of f to a, and in this respect 
belongs to the south-west group [v. BLLM., § 31]. Gujarati, too, is assigned 
to this group by Bloch [§ id.], but Turner disagrees and maintains that the 
predominant treatment in Gujarati (as undoubtedly in Seurasén! Prakrit) 


J! 
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ig p > 4, u [v. JRAS., 1921, Guj. Phon., $ 18]. Throughout the rest of Modern 
Indian, too, the 4 and u forms are predominant. 
2. Sinhalese has predominantly a, and in this respect Bloch groups Sinhalese 





with Marathi and assigns it to the south-west group [v. BLLM., § 31]. A mere | 


coincidence, however, in the representation of f a8 a both in Marathi and . 


Sinhalese would not necessarily justify Bloch’s view. It may equally confirm : 


its connection with Ardha-Magadh! Prakrit [of. Introduction], where f > a 
predominantly [v. PPkG., $$ 49-53]. However, forms with + and u are some- 
times found. These are either loans from an.i/u dialect before the migration : 
to Ceylon or later loans from Pali: e.g. sviga "horn" — lw. Pa. siñga- 
< áphga-, and the inherited Sgh. form is hatiga, afiga [TND. s.v. sht]. 

The Inscriptional evidence shows this predominant representation of 7’ 
as a from the earliest times, and the forms with + and u are almost all loan- 
words from Pali or at least influenced by the Pali forms, except gi- (Vg.8.Dp.) 
[8 8, 2a], of. MSgh. gi, giya; Pa. has ghata- < Sk. ghrta-, but Pk. ghia- beside ' 
ghaa-, and it is Pk. ghia- that has given Sgh. gi. The ¢ form is universal in 
Mod. Ind. in this word [TND. s.v. ghiu]. 

3. Examples :— 

(4 c8 | 
gapati- for gapati- < *gaapati- <grhapati-; Vahaba-, (Vaha)bayaha lw. |! 
Pa. Vasabha- < Vrpabha-; parivavata [$ $8, 3a]; sata- lw. Pa. sata- < emria- ^ 
pita-; vataha, eto. < otii- ; ama- for ama- lw. Pa. amata- < amria- ; vahala. 
< vppala-; kala-, eto. < kpta-; atadi < üsipta- ; vadaja, eto. < väcā + kyta- ;' 
hadala < svādhyäya + kyta-; gat, gatuvan, eto. < *ghrpia- [v. PPKG., § 212] ; 
(majja < mgta- ; -pataja- < prastyta-; °a(Ja) < hrta-; "dala- < drdha-; dojnen' 
<dauhpda-;  eaja-, vajā- < vpüa-, °-ka-; väjāmbā, va(jaymba [§ 10, 12]; 
Tana- < trna- ; veda, vedha [e = 4, § 10, 1, Tb] < upddhi-; gata, gat < *grnihi-, ' 
cf. granthi-; gasanu < *ghrsats, TND. s.v. ghasnu; katu, koju, kot, of. MSgh. : 
koja, kola with unexplained -o- < krêwa i; pojo- < “poli < “paja < Bgh. 
nom. sg. *pajaea (< #pajawi < *pajave), of. Pa. pathavi- < prihwi- ; nayak 
< *ana-ka-, of. Pa. -ana- [§ 33, 1a] < rna-ka- ; giki- either < *gahs- [§ 14, IT' 
< grhin-, or lw. Pa. gihin-; tiya [§ 14, 9]. * 

4. In the following r appears as 4, u. These are either loan-words from’ 
Pali or early dialectic loans. 

4a. -r- appears as -i- in: pii- lw. Pa. pittha-, of. Sk. prsti- [TND. s.v. ptf] ; 
pitat-, mita, the form pia- being Iw. Pa. pittha-, cf. Bk. prsha- ;. (he)-vitiyen, 
(pi)tiyen, lw. Pa. pitthska-, cf. Sk. *prsthika- ; -s6 < *séa- < “sata- [§ 24, 2c] 
Iw. Pa. sadtsa-, cf. Sk. sadróa-. i 


4b. -7- appears as -u- in: kavudu — vugu being lw. Pa. vuddha-, cf. Sk. 


(To bs continued) 
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The Dravidian Element in Sinhalese. 
By 0. E. GODAKUMBURA 


S early as 1821 Rasmus Rask identified Sinhalese as a speech belonging 
to the same class as Sanskrit, and added that Tamil belonged to quite 
& different class. Since then the subject has been studied and discussed by 
various scholars, and it is established beyond doubt that Sinhalese is an Indo- 
Aryan language. Dravidian languages have, however, had their influence on 
Sinhalese, chiefly through contact, and Tamil, being the language spoken by 
a large population in the neighbouring part of India, asserted a wide influence 
on the vocabulary, grammar, and literature of Sinhalese. Before examining 
the Dravidian loan-words in Sinhalese and the influence of Dravidian languages 
on its structure, the amount of the indebtedness of Sinhalese writers to Tamil 
authors for their subject matter will be examined here. 

A glance at the political history of Ceylon shows that on more than one 
oceasion the island was under the domination of Tamil rulers. The long occupa- 
tion of the greater part of Ceylon, including its capital, by the Có]as during 
the first half of the eleventh century, more than anything else had a good deal 
to do in introducing the Tamil language, culture, and literature among the 
Sinhalese people. It is from this period that we find the strongest traces of the 
influence of Tamil on Sinhalese; and this influence becomes wider after the 
establishment of the Vijayanagara Empire, when the people of Ceylon began 
to look up to Tamil culture as something superior, and even began to adopt 
Tamil names and write their signatures in the Tamil script [see below]. During 
the period of the later kings of Kandy the influence of Dravidian culture on 
Sinhalese reached its climax. 

Tamil mfluenced not only the structure of the Sinhalese language, but also 
its grammatical terminology. In the oldest existing Sinhalese grammar, the 
Sidatsatigara (thirteenth century), which for the most part adopts the methods 
and phraseology of the Sanskrit grammarians, there are certain passages which 
clearly display its indebtedness to Tamil. The terms used for vowels and 
consonants in this work are panakuru and gatakuru, which are ‘translated into 
sanskritized Smhalese as prandksara and gütrákşara. These twó words are 
clearly translations of the uyir-eluttu and meyy-ejuttu of the Tamil grammarians. 
The terms prünáksara and güiráksara are not met with in any of the well- 
known systems of Sanskrit grammar. Commenting on a device employed 
in the Bidatsafigar& to deduce a certain suffix from the sūtra which introduces 
the accusative case, the author of the sanne (interverbal paraphrase) expreealy 
states that it was employed there after the method af & similar construction 
in the Tamil grammar Virasdliyam. Being the work of one of their oo- 
religioniste, the Viraáblipam may have been studied in the Buddhist colleges 
of Ceylon in preference to other Tamil grammars, just as the Sanskrit grammar 
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of the Buddhist author Candragómin was very popular among the Buddhist 
scholars of Ceylon. 

There is'evidenoe in Binbalose literary works to show that the Tamil language M 
and ita literature were studied in the colleges of medieval Ceylon. For instance, 
the Gir&sand&áaya, a poem of the fifteenth century, in describing the famous 





VI (1412-1467) under the presidentahip of Rahula Thera, tells us that Tamil 
formed one of the subjecta of the curriculum of that college :— | 
sirimat sofiduru e-vehera tina tana lakuju 
inda sit-lesata pera kiviyara siri rukuju 
danagat sasida-lakara-viyorama viyai-mu]u | 
pavasat saku magada eju demala kivi-naju. (v. 219.) 
“Tn that beautiful and prosperous monastery groups of scholars who are | 
well-versed in the sciences of prosody, rhetoric, and grammar, having seated | 
themselves here and there, displaying the likeness of the ancient sages, read |! 
' poetry and drama in the Sanskrit, Magadha (— Pali), Sinhalese, and Tamil): 
languages.” ; 
The gnomic poetry of the Tamils appears to have had a considerable| 
influence over similar compositions of the Sinhalese posts. In the didactio| 
poem Subhasitaya (late sixteenth century) there are several stanzas which 
have their prototype in the Naladiyar. For example, compare Naladiyar,! 
i, 6, with Subhagitaya, 95 :— : li 
tana tana midan kota notabā hàma-dinama 
kava bova yadénhata dan deva vada pema 
mihi bands bikquehata vana-lesa daka dakama 
tava tava lobin dana raskota tabanu kima. ; 
“Do not for ever hoard your wealth in diverse places but eat, drink, and, 
with compassion give alms. When you continually see the fate of the bees 
which store their honey, why do you greedily store your wealth i" 
Naladiyar, vii, 72, with Subhigitaya, 53 :— ii 





vilin men tariburu mukulitavčya häma 

“The virtuous consider it honourable to bear without a word wheh 
their inferiors become their equals. When the lilies blossom, the lotuses fad 
as if in shame." f 

Naladiyar xii, 125, with Bubhásitaya, 52 :— 

: duduana anadara sudana adarada 
avara diniñdu-së lesa vadiveyi nibada 
adara-anadarada piivejin ovun hada 
Jahira-sé vanna aduvana madin mada 


© 
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“The anger of the wicked and the love of the virtuous always increase 
like a shadow in the afternoon, and their love and anger respectively decrease 
like a shadow in the forenoon.” 

And Naladiyar, xiv, 148, with Subhagitaya, 19 :— 

kelek vehesa laduvat sudanó pavara 
udak lova satun siti duk kereti dura 
pasak rahu muvapatvemini biyakara 

“ The great and the noble relieve sufferings in the minds of people unmindful 
of the pains they may endure thereby. Even when one part of the moon has 
been swallowed up by the dreadful Rahu, it lightens up the world with the 
remaining part.” 

The author of the Subhásitaya himself in an introductory verse (no. 4) 
says that he drew his material from Sanskrit and Pali as well as Tamil sources, 

The following stanza from the Vadankavi-pote of Attaragama Rajaguru 
Bandara (seventeenth century) may be compared with Naladiyar, xiv, 134, 

tubi tanaka sora-saturan gata nohena 
e-addama9ia vat vaturen vala-no-yanā 
kõpavuvat raja-matitidun gata nohenā 
ugata mand silpayama yi maiu räkenā (verse 30). 

“ Only learning which has been properly acquired remains for one’s future. 
In no place can one be deprived of it by thieves or enemies, it cannot be washed 
away by a devastating flood, and kings and rulers can in no way confiscate it.” 

The Lók5pakáraya, a didactic poem by Ranasgallé Thera of Totagamuva 
(1800), contains several verses which read like translations of the couplets of 
Tiruvajjuvar, For example, compare Kupal, i, vii, 64, with Lokdpakaraya, 9 :— 

ama rasayaiama vids rasayaks suran buduna ' 
Hat odds rasekt tama daruwan hani subojun 

“ The nectar which the gods enjoy is the. sweetest of all food, but sweeter 
still is the food which has been mixed by one’s own children.” 

Kuzaj, i, vii, 61, with LdkSpakaraya, 17 :— 

mulu-mni-kana-oat nomañda laba palasiditat sirasé 
guna nuvana sip dat daruvan labanu vddi pem vadayi 

“There is greater joy in the acquisition of virtuous, wise, and learned 
children than in wearing on one’s head manifold ornamenta made of pearls, 
gems, and gold.” 

And Kura], i, vii, 66, with Loképakiraya, 18 :— 

savana pinacana sae nadaja tujuvana dand levhi 
tama daruvan bojaňda vadan nohdsil ndsu e-dan 

“The people of this world are pleased at every sound which captivates 
the ear, but no man has heard a sweet sound if he has not heard the words of 
his own children.” : 

One may quote more examples from this poem, and it may also be mentioned 
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that the Lököpakäraya does not open with the usual adoration of the Triple 
Gem (the Buddha, Dhamma, and the Sangha) as most of the Sinhalese poems 
do, or in any other conventional style, but it starts off with the statement : 
"In all the three worlds there is none greater than the Buddha," which 
reminds the reader of the opening lines of the Kural. 

There are also several Sinhalese ballads which have beer derived from {' 
Tamil sources. The chief among them are the poems dealing with the story |, 
of the goddess Pattini, whose cult, according to tradition, was introduced into | 
Ceylon from the Có]a country during the reign of Gajabaéhu I (a.D. 173-195).1' 
The story of Pattini is related in the Sinhalese poems Vayantimilaya by; 
Trisimhala Kavitilaka of Vidigama, PálafgahNlla, and PattinihMla. Th 
works had as their source the Tamil poems the Silappadikiram and the: 
Manimékalai. The Vayinadaya, a short poem desoribing the j journey of Kdvalan; , 

' Kannaki, and Kavundi from Puhr to Madura also is derived from a similaf 
source. There are also other popular ballads such as Athbavidamana, Salamba; 

éantiya, eto., dealing with incidents from the story of Pattini and Palatiga 

(—in Tamil, Kannaki, and Kóvalan), and all these have drawn their ma 


from South Indian sources. | 


Several popular plays owe their origin to South India. The Bokarikatháva 
' or Guruhatana is one of them. The very words kilama and nddagama, denoting 
popular dramas, have come to Sinhalese through Tamil. 

It will be shown later on that a great number of Sanskrit words halo 
oome to Sinhalese through a Dravidian medium. A number of Sanskrit works, 
too, have been translated into Sinhalese through a Tamil version. The story 
of the Mahabharata appears in Sinhalese verse under the title of Mahüpadarahga- 
jātakaya. Evidently the author, being accustomed to Sinhalese poems dealing 
with stories from the Jütakna, turned this story also into the shape of a Jataka. 
The Mahapadaratgajatakaya is the longest Sinhalese poem known so far; 
it contams 1,514 stanzas. According to the colophon it was completed in ‘the 
year 1692 by a post who came from the Kandy District. In one of the in 
ductory verses (no. 8) the author himself says that he translated the story 
from Tamil :— 

demajen kio porana simhala basin ma kiyana i 
duta varadak nogena wasu mäna garukara nan dis dana. ; 

“ Let wise people not consider any fault in this (poem) which was fi er 
recited in Tamil and which I now put into Sinhalese.” 

The proper names in the story appear in their Tamil form, for 
Aruocana (Skt. Arjuna) v. 188, Tiriyõtana (Skt. Duryodhana) v. 158, Sites es 
(Skt. Citrasena) v. 379; etc., etc. 

The Vétálapaitoavimáatikà is another Sanskrit work which has come to 
Sinhalese through the medium of Tamil. It is known in Sinhalese as Véalan- 
kathava, and belongs to the same period and district as the Mahapadaranga 
jatakaya. Here, too, in the introduction (v. 8) the author 88yB onus he derived 
his material from the works of Tamil writers :— 4 


" 
" 
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poramn dema? ddurange katáoé 
gena in basa-simhalen gotāvā — 
bäňdimen pada vera vifidena. yutāvě 

' pavasan vildlamge katavd. — 

“ I here relate ‘the story of the goblin’, putting it with great effort into 
verse in the Sinhalese language, deriving the material from the Speen 
of Tamil scholars.’’. 

The two Sinhalese erotio poems entitled Ratiratnlatkiroya, one by 
Midallavé Karála (eighteenth century 1) and the other by Dunuvila Gajanàyaka 
Nilamé (early nineteenth century), both appear to have been based on Tamil 
versions of the Sanskrit Kamadástraa, as is borne out by the treatment of their 
subject matter. 

(To be contioned) 
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' . Sir William Jones as Sinologue 
By A. D. WALEY : 


1767 Sir William “ borrowed from Dr. Russel and copied the keys of the 
Chinese language, which he wished to learn ” (L4fe, p. 78). In 1770 he | 








wrote to Count Reviczki, “ I succeeded in comparing one ofthe Odes with 


the version of Couplet and analysed every word, or more properly every figure lj 
in it." Couplets version (in Latin) had appeared about a hundred years]; 


previoualy. This is presumably the Ode that Bir William subsequently turned 
into Latin verse (Works, vol. x, p. 817). Reviozki replied (possibly with slight! 





irony), “ Pray inform me when you learned the Chinese language. I did not 
suspect that this was one of your accomplishments ; but there are no bounds, 
to youn acquisitions as a linguist.” In 1771 Sir William writes to a ied] 
' "T am sorry the characters you sent me are not Persian but Chinese, which, 
I cannot decipher without a book which I have not at present.” It does not 
appear that after this period Sir William was ever able to devote time tq 


i 





Chinese linguistic studies. But in a “memorandum on objects of inquiry duri 
my residence in Asia” which he drew up when on his way to India in 17 

he included “ The Shi-King or 300 Odes”. The list was a very varied one, 

also included “ Britain discovered, an Heroic Poem on the Constitution of 
England. Model, Homer ". In 1790 he undertook to give the second Anni 
Discourse to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. His subject was The Chtnese; 
His sources dated chiefly from the end of the seventeenth century. He l 
to have been unaware of the Mémoires concernant les Chinois, the bulk of whic 
had already appeared. He told his audience (Works, vol. iii, p. 147), “ Their 
philosophy seams yet in so rude a state as hardly to deserve the appellation,’ 
and “ of painting, sculpture, or architecture, as arta of the imagination, “i 





geem (like other Asiatics) to have no idea”. He had probably not seen the 
essay, '' Bur les beaux Arts de la Chine et principalement sur P Architecture? 
that had appeared in Letires d'un missionaire d Pekin, in 1782. Much of the 
reat of the discourse seems to be still founded on Couplet. | 

Gir William was a member of the Club; and one wonders whether 
Dr. Johnson's famous, “ Sir, they have no pottery | " said in reference de 
Chinese, was not derived from Sir William Jones!” From what I have said it 
wil be apparent that his Chinese studies were not in themselves of gny 
importance. Their interest lies in the fact that they show how here, too | as 
in the Zend-Avesta episode, he was incautious in his statements about matters 
that lay outaide his own field of study. Happily in this case his dogmati 
was innocuous. No one's reputation was blighted by the Discourse on 
Chinese—not even Sir Wilham’s. . 

1 i A 
wi prim have Sehr cao age ie aoe could not have been so stupendous T 
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Italy and the Sanusiya Order in Cyrenaica ! 
By E. E. EvANsS-PRITCHARD 
I a 


HIS article describes the manner in which the Italians dealt with the 
problem of an Islamic society which was both a religious association and 
a political organization, the Sanusiya order of Sufis in Cyrenaica ; or, rather, ` 
it describes their treatment of one of the many facets of this complex problem, 
the religious endowments of the order. It was a problem which every Enropean 
power has had to face when it has conquered Muslim lands ; the same problem 
which, in many different forma, the French and British have had to solve in 
their North African and Near Eastern possessions, 

The Italians had already had a taste of it when, after having invaded 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica in 1911, they made peace in the following year 
with the Ottoman Sultan. They discovered that the Sultan had two distinct 
social personalities. As secular ruler of Libya he withdrew his forces from 
Cyrenaica, or promised to do so, while as Caliph of Islam he urged the Bedouin 
of the country to continue reaistanoe to the Italians, and, to encourage them to 
do 80, he nominated the head of the Sanusiya order, al-Sayyid Ahmad al-Sharif, 
his representative in North Africa. They had a further taste of it when they 
decided to come to terms with the Bedouin adherents of the Sanusiya order in 
1916. They chose to regard their leader al-Sayyid Muhammad Idris, who had  . 
succeeded al-Sayyid Ahmad al-Sharif as head of the order, as a purely spiritual 
leader of an Islamic order of Darwishes. He choss to regard himself as the 
head of a secular state as well. As the Italians were not af that time able to 
conquer the country, their claims to sovereignty over it and the status of the 
Sayyid remained alike undetermined. For six years, from 1917 to 1923, 
an uneasy compromise failed to hide the fact that there were two parallel 
sovereignties and administrations in Cyrenaica, Italian and Sanusi, jointly 
responsible for security in the country and each doing its utmost to undermine 
the influence of the other among ita Bedouin inhabitants. 

When the Fascists came into power in Italy, they decided to end a situation 
go equivocal and so detrimental to their prestige, and after nine years of hard 
and cruel.campaigning they succeeded in breaking Bedouin resistance. When 
their colonial war in Cyrenaica came to an end in 1932, the Sanusi family were 
all either exiles or captives, the Shaikhs of their zawiyas, or religious lodges, 
were in confinement outside the country, and the Bedouin supporters of the 
order had lost about half their numbers and almost all their stook. To prevent 
any recrudescence of revolt, especially in the event of international war in which 
Italy might find herself opposed by France and Great Britain, between whose 


My thanks are due to Prof. Joseph Schacht for oritictams. 
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North African spheres of influence her own was sandwiched, and to obtain land 
suitable for large-scale settlement of metropolitan colonists, considered 
desirable by the Italian military strategists, it was decided to confiscate the 
entire possessions of the Sanusiye order as a final act in its extirpation. In 
making this decision they were putting the final touches to a policy long 
advocated by the more Fascist-minded among their colonial officials, led by 
General Graziani ; a policy voiced by Macaluso when he wrote: “ Il Senusstsmo 
ting mal saba thé 9a. extirpata: col feroa tol. fuoco, se st vuole veramente stare al 
sicuro, qus in Labia ma sopratutto in Cirenaica ; centro ds tutta la ribellione e del 
tradimento perpetrati ay nostri danns.” 1 : 


II 


The estates of the Sanusiya order were wagf, religious endowments, made 
by tribal sections, and sometimes by individuals, in love of God. They were 
made in perpetuity and were inalienable. In Islamic law there are two main 
categories of wagf: that constituted for public ends (’umums) and that made 
for the benefit of particular persons and their desoendante (Mussust). The 
Sanusiya estates were clearly public wagf. They belonged to the various lodges 
to which they were donated, with the order as a whole as residuary, and not 
to the family of the Grand Sanusi or the Shaikhs of the lodges." I have seen 
a number of deeds of gift (hujja) made out to the lodge at Taukra, and though 
these were sometimes drawn up by a Faqih who may not have known the finer 
points of legal terminology, there can be no doubt about their validity or 
intention. 

The Shaikh of a zawiya was the legal administrator of ita properties.) The 
head of the order had no direct say in the administration of the estates and in 
all probability only knew roughly af their extent. The revenues of one lodge 
could not be used for the upkeep of another, but any surplus over the religious 
and charitable expenses of a lodge were paid into a central pool. The members 
of the Sanusi family and the teachers and officials in charge of the affairs 
of the order lived in the distant oases of Jaghbub and Kufra, which produced 
little but dates, and had to be supplied from the lodges of the coastal region, 
which sent their surplus revenues to the interior by caravan for the general 


1 Turchi, Senussi 6 Italiani in Libia, Bengasi, 1930, p. 114. 

1 Bee Fernando Valenzi, “ La Senussia in Cirenaioe ed il suo Patrimonio,” Rinsa delle 
Colonie Italiane, 1982, pp. 482-3. The Sanusi family owned gardens and date-palms in their 
own right in some of the oeses. 

3 In Talamio law the benefidary, if the benefactor so disposes, is the legal admmistrator. 
About 100 years ago the Turkish Government, on account of many abuses in the administra- 
tion of wagf properties, tried to create in Tripoltanis, and later m Gyrenaica, a single 
administration under State control, the Idarat al-Awgaf, for all registered publlo wagf. The 
reform oame to littl in praotioe. The properties of the Islamic orders were in any case 
seldom registered and they continued to be administered by their own representatives. The 
Italians created a wagf admmistration for Libya by a Royal Decree of 9th January, 1939. It 
did not have time to come into effective operation. 
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maintensnce of the order, including the personal needs of the Sanusi 
family. : 

This practioe worked well enough during the lifetime of the founder and 
his sons, byt, as often happens in Islamio orders, later descendants began to 
demand individual shares in the wealth of the order. While al-Sayyid Ahmad 
al-Sharif was its third head it began to be the custom to earmark the surplus 
revenues of particular lodges for particular members of the Sanusi family, and 
these members became regarded as patrons of the lodges which supplied them. 
When they grew up they considered that they were responsible for the super- 
vision of these lodges and had a sphere of influence in the areas in which they 
were situated. This again is a common feature of the development of Islamic 
orders, Among the Sanusi family the spheres of influence were largely deter- 
mined by maternal kinship, each boy tending to have a special link with the 
lodges in which his maternal uncles were Shaikhs. The present head of the 
order, al-Sayyid Muhammad Idris, has disapproved of such divisions and, 
were the estates of the order to be returned to it, would advocate the central: 
control which existed in the days of his father and grandfather. 

Though the Italians made something of these divisions in their anti-Banusi 
propaganda, in their dealings with the order they always treated its properties 
as public wag, donated to its various lodges, and as mulk, properties held in. 
absolute ownership, in that the Shaikh of a lodge could prevent anyone grazing 
or sowing on the land without his consent.‘ In any case, when the Italians 
confiscated its endowments they did not care by whom, in what manner, or to 


1 They were sent partly in looal produce, such as skins, wool, grain, butter, and meat, and 
partly in money or imported goods, rice, tea, sugar, and cloth. These gifts were sadaga, froe- 
will gifts, though had they not bee sent'the Shaikhs of the lodges would have been reminded of 
their obligations. The lodges dealt with certain trading houses at Banghazi, giving them import 
orders against future sales of local produce, e.g. Haj Muhammad al-Mizghani, Haj ' Ali al-Zarduni; 
and Haj Muhammad al-Maamudi. 

! According to Itahan writings the division was as follows : Muhammad Idris and Muhammad 
al-Rida (the lodges of Banghasi, Deriana, Taukra, Dama, Talmaitha, al-Marasas, Mara, Tart, 
* Umm Hafain, Umm al-Razam, al-'Axxiyat, Khasham Razaiq, and Maraziq); Muhammad ‘Abid 
(the lodges of al-Marj, al-Makhili, and Bishara—and, later, all the lodges of the Fazzan) ; Ahmad 
al-Sharif (the lodges of Martuba, Janzur, and Umm al-Shekhanab—and in Tripolttanis those of 
Tarabulis, Mixda, Misurata, Sirt, Beukna, and others of lesser importance); 'Ali al-Khattabi 
(the lodge of Msus and possibly that of Martuba) ; Muhammad Hilal (the lodges of Umm Rukba 
and Habbun—and aooordmg to his own claims to the Italians, which are unacceptable, Tart, 
-al-Tailimun, Janzur, and Shahhat); and Safi al-Din (the lodge of al-Taflimun). These attach- 
ments must be regarded as only approximately correct. 

* Thus Muhammad ’Ali and his brother 'Ali al-Khattabi were regarded as having a lien on 
the Barga al-Baida region and tho Faxran, where their maternal relatives the Ashhab family 
were influential Shaikhs of lodges; Safi al-Dm on the Barqa al-Hamra, where his maternal 
kinsmen the Mahajib family wore predominant; Muhammad Hilal on the Dafna, where his 
maternal kinsmen of the Shariflan Turah lineage had considerable influence ; Idris and al-Rida 
on the Jabal al-Akhdar, where they have maternal ties with the important Ghumari and Bu Saif 
familles; and Ahmad al-Sharif on Tripolitania, where live his maternal Kinsmen the powerful 
Fawatir tribe of Zlitin territory. . 

* Consent would normally be given, for it was understood that when Bedouin donated tracts 
of country round a xawiya, its karam, they would continue to pasture and sow on any land not: 
being used by the resident Brothers and to use its wells when there was sufficient water. 
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whom they had been donated, and Art 2 of the Royal Decree of expropriation 
of 1930 allowed for ownership of every possible kind. 


N 


III 


By confiscating the endowments of the Sanusiya order the Italians were 
killing two birds with one stone: they were crippling a political rival and they 
were obtaining for their colonista some of the most valuable agricultural land 
in Cyrenaica. The endowments of the order ran into thousands of hectares. 
Several lodges had each more than 1,000 hectares attached to them, though 
these were sometimes to be found off the plateau, their estates consisting 
chiefly of grazing grounds with wells.* The fourteen lodges whose lands were 
technically registered in 1919 by a mixed Italo-Sanusi commission possessed 
more than 50,000 hectares. The total lands of the order may well have been 
more than 200,000 hectares or somewhere in the neighbourhood of 500,000 
acres. Much of the land was of use only for grazing, but much was valuable 
agricultural country on the plateau, a Naboth’s vineyard to the Italians. 
Wherever there were springs and gardens there were properties of the order, 
for such sites were particularly suitable for settlementa of Brothers of the order, 
since, unlike the Bedouin, they were sedentary and house-dwellers. In the 
semi-desert the order owned or part-owned many of the best wells. In the 
oases of the 29th Parallel and the Archipelago of Kufra it owned extensive 
gardens and many thousands of date-palms and shares in springs. Being a 
country.and Bedouin order, its urban properties were inconsiderable: a few 
houses, mostly used as shops, in Banghazi, Darna; and al-Marj.° 

Anyone who studies the distribution of the Sanusiya lodges in Cyrenaica 
will observe that they are placed where he inight expect them to be placed 
on a politico-economic plan. A very large number are built on Greco-Roman 
foundations, and they have been constructed on important caravan routes, on 
small inlets in the coast to command schooner trade, and in strong defensive 
positions on eminenoes, making them resemble often the castles of the Crusadera 
in Syria. They have been distributed to form a network embracing the whole 


1 An Ettaro is 10,000 sq. metres or 2°471148 acres. ‘ 

* Msus (35,000 Ha.), al-Marj, al-Fayidrya (5,500 Ha.), Umm al-Shakhanab, al-Qasur, al-Baida 
(1,650 Ha.), al-Marasas (10,000 Ha.), Janxur (10,000 Ha.), Umm Rukbe (7,000 Ha.), al-Tailimun 
(80,000 Ha.), al-Qataflya, Bangham (the attached lands at al-Shauke, near Jardins, 3,000 Ha.). 
The figures are approximate. ' - 

* Shahhat, Mara, Qafanta, al-Fayidiya, Bishara, Martuba, Umm Hafain, Umm al-Raxam, 
Janxur, al-Marases, al-Baida, Tart, Darna, Darana, Taukra, Talmaitha, and al-Tailimun (on the 
coast near Karkura) have gardens and moet of them springs with flowing water. 

* Attached to the lodges of Maus, al-'Axxiyat, al-Makhili, al-Nayyan, al-Qataflya, and al- 
Nauflliya. 

* In 1081 it was estimated that the order possessed over 3,400 palms in the Jala and Marada 
group of oases and over 36,500 in the Kufra Archipelago. It also owned all the palms in the 
oasis of Jaghbub. 

* The position at Marsa Susa (Apollonia) was complicated by the Sultan of Turkey, who, 
without consulting either tho order or the original donors, gave the Sanusiya lands there to 
Oretan Muslims who had fled from the island in 1808. 
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tribal system of Cyrenaica, and the principal lodges have been built at the 
centres of tribal life. This is especially evident among the southern nomads, 
who concentrate in summer time at such points as al-’Assiyat, al-Makhili, . 
al-Nayyan, and al-Naufiliya. In other words, where the Greeks and Romans 
and Turks found it convenient or essential to build villages and poete was where 
the Sanusiya established its lodges. Consequently the Italians felt that they” 
must get hold of the same sites for their administrative and colonist settlements, . 
and from the. first they showed every intention of doing so. It was military 
weakness and incompetence, and not lack of oupidity, which restrained them 
for twenty years. 

In 1911 the Italians had been badly informed about the political situation 
in Cyrenaica and assumed that, because the Sanusiya order and the Bedouin 
defended what they regarded as their rights against the Turkish Government, 
they would assist the Italians against it, or at least remain neutral They 
therefore declared repeatedly during the early stages of the war that the 
privileges of the order and the customs of the people would be respected. 
It can hardly be doubted that they did so in bad faith, for Giolitti had won 
some support for the colonial war among the peasants of southern Italy by 

promising them the exploitation of an Eldorado in’ Libya. Certainly they 
were not believed, and the Bedouin, with the Sanusiya Shaikhs at their head, 
rallied to the Turkish garrison! — . 

In retaliation the Italians began to sequestrate the estates of the order in 
those places where they had obtained a footing. At the end of 1913, Ten:-Gene- 
rale Ottavio Briocola, the first Governor of Cyrenaica, ordered sequestration of 
the lodges and in the following year Circolari Governatorials provided for seizure 
of their properties. Various other decrees and proclamations followed authoriz- 
ing confiscation of the twelve lodges at that time in Italian hands.* There 
were also a number of Sentenze di Confisca delivered by war tribunals to the 
same purpose. It is doubtful, however, whether these measures were intended 

- to constitute complete and final confiscation. It is more likely that, as the 
Italians themselves say, they were temporary war measures to prevent the 
resources of the order being used to support Sanusi forces operating all over 
the country against them, as a retaliation, and to provide a pawn with which 
to bargain when the Sanusi decided to come to terms. In 1918 and 1914 the 
Uffict Politioo- Militari of Cyrenaica was instructed by the Government to 
take a census of the properties of the order, though without much practical 
result. 

As eventa turned out, the Italians were unable to dictate terms, and by 1916 
they were as anxious as the Sanusi to patch up a truce. This truce, the Modus 
Vivendi of Acroma of 14th April, 1917, declared in Art. 5 that the Sanustya lodges 

1 Norme Sommaire for Political Officials, August, 1912, pp. 5-6: '' Anche pe le Zaule nol 


abbiamo proclamato il rispetto assoluto de: privilegi, ma esse non hanno finora dimostrato 
affatto di credere alla sinoerità dei nostri propoattl.....” 

* Bhahhai, al-Baida, al.Fayidrys, Tart, Asqafa, Umm Hafain, Umm al-Razam, Maraxiq, 
` Khasham al-Bazsiq, Umm al-Shakhanab, al-Qasur, end Deriane. (Valenti, ibid, p. 430.) 
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occupied by the Italians were to be restored to the order together with their: 
properties, which would be exempt from taxation. The Italians were also to 
pay salaries to the Shaikhs of the lodges. On 29th July, 1919, the Governor’ 
of Cyrenaica, Giacomo De Martino, issued a proclamation in which he spoke" 
of ‘the “ Venerabile Confraternita dei Semussi" from which the Government 
sought co-operation for the moral and economic advancement of the country 
and for the maintenance of security, and of the “ Venerabili Zaute e$ loro Capi. 
to whom were confirmed their traditional privileges and full freedom to exercise 
their beneficial funotions.! The Accord of al-Rajima, which replaced the truce 
of Acroma on 25th October, 1920, re-affirmed by Art. 15 the right of the order 
to ita endowments. On 16th August, 1921, a further agreement, known as 
the Sistemazione definitiva delle saute, again re-affirmed it by Art. 16, and the 
Italians promised to hand over 600,000 Lire as indemnity for lodges destroyed 
by their action during the war and again undertook to pay the salaries of the 
Shaikhs of the lodges.* As all these agreements with the Sanusi were made 
by the Italian delegates ad referendum, the Central Government at Rome was 
directly responsible for them. 

In 1919 the Government of Cyrenaica, in order to put into execution:Art. 5 
of the Modus Vsvends of Acroma, had nominated a Mixed Commission presided . 
over by the Head of the Land Registry at Banghazi, Judge Colucci. Al-Sayyid 
Muhammad Idris appointed a representative to sit on this commission, and the 
Shaikhs of the lodges were co-opted when the lands of their lodges were being 
registered. The terms of reference limited the activities of this commission 
to registration of lands indicated by the Shaikhs as belonging to their lodges, 
examination of documents relating to these properties, and interrogation of 
tribal Shaikhs representing those sections which had made the endowments. 
Moreover, the commission was to register the immobile properties of only 
fourteen of the Sanusiya lodges, those which the Modus Vivendi of Acroma 
recognized as being in the Italian area of occupation.? 

In 1922 the new Fascist Government at Rome decided to crush the Sanusiya - 
order once and for all and to seize its lands and colonize them with its own 


1 Bollaimo Ufficiale, Bengasi, January-February, 1919. i 

* By 1919 some, at any rate, of these salaries had beón fixed for Bhaikhs nominated by the 
Government on the recommendation of al-Sayyid Muhammad Idris. Those at al-Taflimun 
(Abd al-Wehheb al-Mahajub), Talmaiths (Cav. al-Tuwati al-Kalili), al-Hamama (Hadalwa 
al-Ghumari), al-Haniys (Muhammad al-'Isawi), Tart (Ali &l-Ghaxxali), were to receive 600 Lire 
a month. | The stipend of Darna (Ahmad al-Mauhub) was 650 Lare a month. Hasan al-Ghumari 
had been proposed as Shaikh of Dariana by the Sayyid but his appointment had not yet been 
confirmed by the Government because he had previously been condemned to death by a war 
tribunal at Taukra in 1914. These payments were suppressed when war broke out again in 
1923, but those few Shaikhs who then submitted appear to have been given a subsidy (assegno 
politico) of 800 Lire a month from 1st August, 1929. In some oases the subsidies were continued 
after the Shaikhs returned from exile at Ustioa m 1932. : Two of the Shaikhs submitted to the 
Italians very early, those at Talmaitha and al-Fayidiya, and three even supported them against 
the order, those at Taukra, Shahhat, and Marada. 

* Benghszi, Deriana, al-Tailimun, Taukre, al-Marj, sae el [OAM GEM UE. 
ya, al-Hantys, al-Hamama, Tart, Darna, and al-Jarfan (a]-Habbun). 


* 
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nationals. On lst May, 1923, the Governor of Cyrenaica, Luigi Bongiovanni, 
declared invalid all accords and conventions entered into with the Sanusi, 
thus by implication revoking the guarantees of inviolability of the eatates of 
the order. Even then he was careful, in order to avoid offence to Muslim 


„opinion outaide the order, to announce in the same proclamation that the 


"Banusiye order. would be free to function as an Islamio fraternity.’ 
v 


But, while the Italians still heaitated to seize the Sanusiya endowments 
outright, they hit upon a ruse to obtain immediately some of the lands they- 


"wanted for their colonists on the plain of al-Marj and which could ‘be used to 


obtaim further lands when they were needed. Their procedure 4s worth 
examining, though the lands they acquired by it ware of little _importance 
compared with those they acquired later by total confiscation, because it is a 
good example of the quasi-legal roundabout methods ae primed by the Ttalians 


_in Cyrenaioa. 


It has often been found necessary in Islamio countries to circumvent the 
‘prohibition: on the sale of wagf land where the sale would benefit the endowed 
institution, as, for instance, where the land is not in use and producing no 
revenue, or where the continyance of mortmain is a drag on developments i in 
the public interest. From Turkish times the Sharia oourta of Cyrenaica have 

what amounts to a sale of wag f land by a process known as jaratan! 

sales had, however, to be made through the Qadi and the Augaf Admini- 

deem and they were responsible for the proper disposal of the proceeds 
in the best interests of the extdowed institution. Wagf land could also be sold 
outright on condition that persons representing the beneficiaries made written 
nggadah to sell and the proceeds were invested in properties of equal value.* 


1 Proolama alls Popolasioni, Bongasi, Ist May, 1923, by the Governor Bongiovanni, pp. 7-8: 
" ABITANTI TUTTI DELLA OIRENAICA! D'ordine del Governo del Regno d'Italia, io 
proclamo solennemente la decadenza di tutti gli &ooordi finore conclusi fra l'Italia e la oon- 
fraternita dei Senuestti, dal ' modus vivendi’ di Acroma fino ai petti di er Regima e di Bu 
Mariam ; e oon essi di tutti i vantaggi e privilegi concessi ai suoi membri," 

2 Idem, pp. 7-8: “ La Senussia potrà rimanere in Cirenaica oomo confraternita religiosa e, 
al pari di ogni altre confraternita islamica, vi godrà hbertà e protexiane, so saprà mantenerti 
nell’ ambito strettamente religioso.. .. Tutti hanno diritto di collaborare al benossero Gel Pacee 
o la confretemtta senussita ha ancora aperto dinani a sè un campo di bensélog salong, se vorrà 
ritornare alla sus missions religiosa... . Ma se perseguir& altri soopi cma sarè condannate a 
slours rovins.” Bee also the Governor's speech on 6th March, 1923, at the opening of the spting 
session of the'Oyrenaican Parliament. (Printed at Bengasi, p. 8.) 

* In reality the land is sold outright and the purchaser can do what be likes with it; but in 
addition to the purchase money the buyer has to pay in perpetuity an annual pepperoorn reat 
to preserve the fiction of inallenability. In theory lands of the Islamic orders could have been 
disposed of in the same manner, but they do not appear to have been. 

* No Banusiya lands were sold in this way, but 1,000 hectares belonging to the. ' Arustya order 
at Bu Zaid, noer al-Marj, were sold in 1938 for 150,000 Lire to Cer. Guido Jung by the Shaikh 
of the lodge in thas place, al-Sayyid bin "Abd al-Salam bu Shanef al-Ghumari. The purchase 
em ee e ee Dur Diod tn cili ve qn ‘Tt haa 
disappeared during the war years. t 
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The Italians did not make use of either of these two legitimate ways of 
acquiring Banusiya wagj land, presumably either because they wanted to get 
it for nothing or because they would not have been able to convince the courta 
that it was required for public purposes. Their ingenious lawyers discovered 
that in Tunisia there is a legal procedure known as enzel (inzal) which has in 
that country the sanction of the local 'Ulama. It amounts to a peppercorn 
rent without 8 first payment and is, in fact, a means of acquiring possession 
of wagfland without having to purchase it at its value. The Italians introduced 
it into Cyrenaica to rob the Sanusiya order of its endowments in what gave the 
appearance of a legal manner. By it a lodge of an Islamio order would retain 
rights in the bare land in perpetuity while the state would have full and perma- 
nent rights of use in it so long as a small annual payment was made. This 
procedure was first applied when in December, 1924, the Land Department at 
Barce obtained in perpetual enzel from Cav. Umran Sakkuri, Shaikh of the 
Sanusiya lodge at al-Marj, half of the estates surrounding the lodge (ita haram), 
950-1,000 hectares, on an annual payment of 5 Lire the hectare.* This land 
was later divided into twenty colonist farms. The Italian lawyer Savarese, 
who conducted the transaction, pointed out that the method had wide pos- 
sibilities? However, six years later the entire properties of the order were 
confiscated by the state and it was not necessary to use it for further ex- 
propriations. It was just another of those legal fictions by which the Italians 
got possession of the best lands in Cyrenaica. The procedure by which they 
robbed the Bedouin of their lands was even more unscrupulous. Nevertheless, 
at the height of Fasciam it was still felt that the nakedness of bare expropriation 
should be clothed in the formulas of legality. 


VI 


When Bedouin resistance had been overcome except for ita final guerilla 
spasms in the more inaccessible parts of the plateau, the Italians no longer 
hesitated to grasp the prize they had aimed at for so long. By the Royal 
Decree of 22nd December, 1930, the articles- of the various pacta between the 
Ttalians and the Sanusis which recognized the property rights of the order were 
formally revoked and the closure of ita lodges and sequestration of their goods 


* By Sharia law if no provision is made in the Koran, the Sunna, or tho writings of the four 
great jurista, then the 'ada, the custom of the country, and fatata, interpretations bf the same by 
Muftis and others learned in Inl&mio law in any particular country, may be cited. Tho custom 
of one country need not prevail in another country and fatawa in one country are not necessarily 
valid for other countries. The enzel law tho Italians introduced into Cyrenaica had no standing’ 
in the courts of the country. The whole procedure was highly irregular and reflects no oredit 
on Bavarese and the lawyers asmomated with him. It is known that some of his colleagues were 
of this opinion. Apart from other considerations, it is probable that the Shaikh of the lodge 
had no legal right to dispose of its properties without the consent of tho head of the order. He 
1s said to have been bullied or bribed, or both. 

? This is about £50 & year for between 2,250 and 2,500 acres 

* Enzo Bavarose, Le Torre della Cirenanca, Part YI, 1828, pp. 169-170 (Bengasi). 
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were ordered. The head of the Servizi Fondiari della Cirenaica was instructed 
to register without delay the properties of the order in the name of the 
Colony.! 

This Royal Decree set out to destroy the economic foundations of the order 
as completely as military operations had destroyed its political foundations. 
In its preamble it stated that the existence of the order was incompatible with 
the existence of the state, that past experience had proved the impossibility 
of keeping its activities within the law, and that ite resources had always 
served, and still served, to feed the rebellion. It went on to declare all its 
movable and immovable properties confiscated and transferred to the patri- 
mony of the Colony, with the exception of properties consecrated to the use of 
mosques and burial places, which, under Art. 6, were to keep their wagf character 
and become part of the publio augaf of the Colony. It furthermore declared, 
in Art. 8, that it would not be permitted to take action before the courts against 
seizures made by the Administration under the decree. 

In execution of the decree Judge Valenzi was instructed in 1931 to complete 
the registration of as many of the forty-nine Sanusiya lodges as political 
circumstances permitted and to inscribe their properties in thé [abri Fondiari as 
patrimony of the Colony. A technical survey, and therefore final registration, 
was completed for only eighteen of the lodges. The disturbed state of the 
country, in which guerilla bands were still operating, forced the government to 
be content with compiling inventories of the properties of the remaining lodges 
from depositions made by tribal Shaikhs in concentration camps. It was 
intended to make a technical survey of these when circumstances allowed, but 
the work does not seem to have been done. During Balbo’s governorship of 
Libya, from lst January, 1934, the Italians took what they wanted of the 
Sanusiya estates for their oolonists and other purposes, and the Shaikhs of 
the lodges on their return from captivity, or anyone else who wished to do so, 
cultivated on what was not immediately required by the State, though all the 
land belonged to the Colony and would eventually have been taken over by the 
Government without compensation whenever it suited its purpose. 

The confiscated lands of the order were given, when suitably placed, to 
Italian colonists under the E.N.T.E. scheme of demographic settlement. 
Some of the richest arable lands in Cyrenaica, forming part of the endowments 
of the plateau lodges, especially those of al-Baida, Tart, Shahhat, al-Fayidiya, 
Qafante, Bishara, Mara, al-Qasur, and al-Marj, were used for this purpose, and 
the lands of a number of other lodges came within the area marked out for 
future metropolitan colonization. The lands of yet other lodges lying outside 


1 The dearee applied only to Cyrenaice. In Tripohtania the Italians appear to have taken 
what they neoded from the lands and other properties of the order under Police Ordinance 
powers. In the more distant places the lodges oontznuod to function, and in some instances, 
at any rate, kept their properties. 

* al-’Arqub, &l-Qasrain, Mirad Mas'ud, Qaraberbi, Darna, Marang, Khasham Rasaiq, and 
Asqafa. 
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this area were earmarked for Arab agricultural settlament schemea.! The only 
Sanuaiya lands which were not to be colonized were those in the less favoured 
parta of the country, the desert-scrnb to the south of the plateau, the Sirtica, 
and the Marmarics, all of which have a low and highly variable rainfall and are 
suitable only for pastoral husbandry with catchorop cultivation.* The water 
supplies in these regions had all been declared to be State property, but had 
been left for the time being in the use of the nomads and semi-nomads who 
habitually grazed their flocks and herds there. The date-palms and gardens 
of the order in the oases were also confiscated, and either their produce was used 
in one way or another for State purposes or, especially at Kufra, they were 
rented to inhabitants of the cases. Some amall gardens in the oases and at 
Shahhat (Cirene) were sold for a nominal sum, or given away, to Government 
supporters and hangers-on. f : 


D 


VII 


As soon as the Italians had been powerful! enough to seize the endowmenta 
ofthe order, they-had seized them. Their action can only be called theft. It was 
a violation of the Sharia law, repeatedly proclaimed inviolable by the Italians, 
and of the Constitution they drew up for Cyrenaica in-1919. Their plea that the 
order had opposed them in both political and military fields and had fomented 
rebellion in the Colony would have carried more weight if they had not seized 
the lands for their own nationals, for they could have broken the order 
quite as effectively by declaring its properties to be public wagf and using ita 
revenues, as such, for general religious and charitable purpoees.! They would 
have become public wagf under both Sharia and Turkish Jaw had for any 
reason the Sanusiya order ceased to exist. Some Italians were, indeed, 
troubled by misgivings about such barefaoed robbery, but their lawyers were 
able to fall back on the specious argument, so often used before to excuse 
similar expropriations, that the State has unlimited powers and must use 
them for its own safety and the welfare of the community regardless of the 
traditional rights of individuals and associations, and of God. 

When Italy entered the war an the side of Germany in 1940 the Banusiya 
order appeared to be finally orippled. Ita leader, al-Sayyid Muhammad Idris 


1 Taukra, Talmaitha, al-Hantya, and al-Hamams. At Deriana urban Arabs were encouraged 
to oxploit the lands of the order. 

* Al.’ Axxtyat, a]-Makbili, al-Nayyan, Msus, al-Qatafiys, al-Neuflllya, al-Jarfan, Umm Rukbe, 
Jansur, al-Marasas, Umm al-Raxam, Umm Hafain, Martube, and a few others. 


they adhered to the Sanustys order or not. . 
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and his family were in exile in Egypt and elsewhere. They had fled of their 
own accord and had not been legally exiled or outlawed. The lodges of the 
order were for the moet part in ruins and they had been despoiled of their 
properties. However, the order was not regarded as an illegal association. 
It could hold ita prayer-meetings and teach the Bedouin its religious precepts 
without interference. Whether, having been deprived of its properties, 
it was stall a legal entity capable of owning property in the future and of taking 
action before the courts is a purely legal question which had little meaning in 
the circumstances of 1940. In the changed circumstances of 1946 the status 
of the order and the future of its sequestrated estates constitute perhaps the 
most important political, social, and economic problem m Cyrenaica. 


Foreign Sounds in Swahili 
".° By A. N. Tua 


HIS monograph was originally intended as a continuation of “ Swahili 
Phonetics”, which-appeared in African Studies, vol. 1, nos. 2 and 3, 1942, 
but war-time typographical difficulties rendered publication impossible then. 
I am very grateful to the editor of the S.0.4.S. Bulletin for publishing it now. 
Although it may be read as a separate monograph, some knowledge of Swahili 
phonetics is necessarily taken for granted, and I have numbered the paragraphs 
as from the end of “ Swahili Phonetics ”, so as to allow for cross-reference to 
that article. 

Tshould like to take this opportunity of thanking my colleagues for assistance 
with the various Oriental languages concerned, especially Professor A. 8. Tritton ' 
and Dr. M. M. Al Nowaihi (Arabic), Mr. G. H. Darab Khan (Persian), and 
Mr. A. H. Harley and Mr. R. Anwar (Hindustani). i 

The Swahili variants are taken in the main from the pronunciation of 
Mr. Juma Aley, a Zanzibar student, holder of a Colonial Office linguistio 
studentahip at the School, though the pronunciation of the four speakers 
recorded in “ Swahili Phonetics ” is also taken into account. 


221. According to Kramm (p. 2)*: “ Approximately there are in spoken 


Swahili 20 per cent, in written Swahili 30 per cent, and in the old poetry‘ 


50 per cent words of foreign origin." 

By far the greatest number of foreign words are of Arabic origin, though 
Persian, Hindustani, Portuguese, and English are also well represented. The 
borrowing from Arabic, however, has been ao-extensive that three originally 
` Arabic diphthongs and three originally’ Arabic consonanta are now definitely 
part of the Swahili phonetic system, being recognized in the standard ortho- 
graphy (where they are spelt e, a4, au, th, dh, and gh respectively). Other 
Arabio sounds, though well established in the pronunciation of the Swahili 
“ élite", are not recognized in standard spelling, nor are they so common in 
the pronunciation of the leas educated Swahili, who substitute for them the 
nearest equivalent Swahili or “ naturalized” sounds. An interesting 
phenomenon to notice is the speech-affectation, among certain lees educated 
Swahili speakers, of introducing Arabic velar or “ emphatic” sounds into 
loan-words, and even into Bantu words, which never before had them. 

| Mohammad Hilal Barwani, M. Ramadhani, Hamui Bin Juma, Saleh Bueah (from 
records only). 

1 Words of Oriental Origin in Baka 1940. 

* It would appear that the dialects of Oman (Muskat) and Mehri (Hadramaut) have 
contributed most loan words (Krumm, p. 25). The often heard view that Swahili 1s nothing 
but an Arabio patois is due to lack of knowledge of what characterizes a Bantu language, 
and has already been sufficiently dealt with by previous writers to render unnecessary a 
discussion of the subject here. . 
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222. There is great divergence among Swahili speakers over the repre- 
sentation of foreign words in their language. Some speakers “ Bantuize " 
these words along certain well-defined lines, others, especially the modern 
generation, aim at an exact imitation of the original. Until the Interterritorial 
Language (Swahili) Committee was set up, this divergence found its expreasion 
in the literature, each school of thought iasuing publications embodying its 
own experience and ideas on how foreign borrowings should be pronounced 
and written. Since the standardization of the written speech, however, the 
divergence is to be found only in pronunciation, and seems to be crystallizing 
in two distinct patterns, at least where the Swahili “ élite " are concerned :— 

(a) & pronunciation approximating to the foreign original, used only by 

members of the “ élite " when speaking to each other ; 

(b) & pronunciation following roughly the spelling of the Standard 

Dictionary, used by the “ élite” when speaking outside their circle, 

e.g. to Europeans, mainland Africans, non-“ élite”, etc. This pro- 

nunciation is also to be found among the non-“ élite”, and extends 

to the mainland, where it may be further “ Bantuized ", so that 

even the “ naturalized ” sounds (spelt th, dh, gh) may be rendered. 
in some parta by s, z, and g. 

The present article will confine itself to the (a) and (b) forms as they are 
found on Zanzibar Island itself, and will describe mostly the two types of 
pronunciation used by the “ élite” there. 


| SECTION I 
‘Underlying Tendencies in Borrowing * 

223. Before treating each foreign language in detail, it is important to 
discuss the general tendencies underlying the borrowing of all foreign words 
into Swahili. These tendencies are associated with the Bantu nature of the 
language, and although the present generation makes a conscious effort to 
resist them, they are still present nevertheless, and are to be found in :— 

(A) Final Vowels.—All Swahili words end in a vowel; consequently, in 
borrowing words which in the original end in a consonant, the Swahili tend to 
add an extra final vowel. , . 

(B) Interpolated Vowels—Consonant combinations, apart from nasal 

1 By “élite ” may bo understood in a general way those Swahilis who are of Arab extrac- 
tion, practise the Moslem faith, possess more than the rudiments of Arab orvilization, and 
whose families (in the case of Zanxiberis) have generally lived on the island a long time. 
Knowledge of the Arabio language itself, however, beyond the necessities df religion, does 
not seem to be a vital ariterion. 

2 In this section borrowings from English, Portuguese, and Arabio have been selected, and 
. their phonetic notation has been brought into line with that of Swahili. The symbole for the 

Arabio “ emphatio ” sounds, however, are as in Gairdner’s The Phonetucs of Arabic, while those 
for the Portuguese vowels have been taken from the booklet illustrating the linguaphone course 
in that language (based on the phonetic system of A. R. G. Viana). g : 
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compounds, are foreign to Swahili; consequently the tendency is to insert 
a vowel between the two elements of the combination in borrowed words. 

(C) Stress —Swahili speech-rhythm demands vowel-length artd stress on 
the penultimate syllable of a word, no matter what the rhythmic pattern of 
the original was. 

(4) Final Vowels : 

224, If the foreign word ends in a vowel, the same vowel, or ite nearest 

equivalent, is usually borrowed into Swahili. 
stima (steamer) E. stimo 
Bwe:ta (small box) P. bueta bwe:te 


amama (pledge) Ar. aul ?ama:na(t) 

225. If the foreign word ends in a consonant, the vowel ~i is usually added, 
unlees the consonant is a labial one, in which case the vowel -u is added. 
From English: 

wi:nífi (winch), soksi (socks or stockings), no:tl (note), ripo:t(l) (report). 

sü:mu or sü:m (electricity, of. steam), li:vu (leave), paipu (siren, eto., 
of. pipe). ! 

From Arabio: | 
(a) risaza (b) risasi (lead) Ar. (elo) riras s 
misri (Egypt) Ar. ja misr 
vaiti (essence) Ar. 13 Nato 
8&ma:ni (price) Ar. oe "taman 


(a) dalam (b) kalamu (pencil) Ar. e 'qalam 
kita:u (book) Ar. GLY ki'ta:b ` 
(a) vasif (b) Bala (weak) Ar. ims Üa'ci:f 
Krumm suggests that -i is used because the genitive case of most Arabic 
‘nouns has a suffix -i, while -i is an important formative suffix in Persian nouns.) 
226. Many nouns, however, suffix -a. These are mostly verbal nouns, 
derived from Arabic verbe,* though a few words in -a are derived from English 
aud Portuguesa. 

From English and Portuguese : l 
posta (post office) A. 
tdle (fiddle) 
dela (jail) ; 

l Bate:a (boat) P. batel bw'tel 

i p. 63; “Tho examples show that in words of Arabian and Perran origin the Swahili 
often heard an i as final sound. They did not know that this i had to express a grammatioal 
relation. The i as final sound was naturally adopted because it was in accordance with their 
own language, and Perman words with a final i scarnely needed any alteration to become 


Bwahil worda” we ee eee 
* On the analogy perhaps of many Arsbio verba] nouns in ~a(t). 
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From Arabio: | 
fikra or fikira (thought) Ar. ÁO tikr 
(a) faradg (b) farada or faraji (ooinfort). Ar. y» ‘taraig —— 
Krumm suggests that the -a suffix is a relic either of the Arabic feminine 
suffix or of the Arabic accusative suffix. 
227. In some cases the final vowel rhymes with the vowel of the preceding 
syllable. 
From English: 
Buku (book) 
From Arabio: f 
fuBa:ka (recess) Ar. Ss fub'ba:k 
(a) t&'ri?*x (b) tare:he (date) Ar. £ ov tarix 
so:ko (market) Ar d e Su 
228. In a few instances the final consonant is elided. 
sto:kl(y) (stocking), fulama (undervest, cf. flannel), sa:dgm (sergeant), 
tambur ? (betel nut) Pers. Jal tambui. 


229. Many Swahili speakers, through their inonib of Arabic or other 
languages, are quite pda of pronouncing final consonants in borrowed 
words without the aid of these vowels. Thus :— 

post (post office), fo:d or fo:fi (Ford car), 'kapten (captain), Ba:si or Baws 
or bas (enough) Ar. (yas bas. 

Even with leas well educated speakers this frequently happens in the 
case of borrowed words whose final consonant is -m, since m has already a 
syllabic value in Swahili. 


salamu or salam (greetings) Ar. pHo salam 
damu ordam (blood) Ar. > dam 


_ 230. Note that in Portuguese borrowings the problem of additional final 
vowels seldom arises, since most Portuguese words themselves end in a vowel. 
But note the following sound change ‘in final vowels :— 
f ' sapatu? (slipper) P. sapata sepa:te 
kopo (cup) P. copo ko:pu 


(B) Interpolated Vowels 
231. English, Portuguese, and Arabic all contain consonant combinations 

(like st, 1t, if, or ks, kr, kt) outside the Bantu phonetic system. Consequently 
‘the Swahili, in borrowing words containing such combinations, tend to insert 
an extra vowel between the two consonants, its character being determined 
by the same tendencies which govern final vowels. Thus, with most consonants 
it is -l-, but with labial consonants it is -u-. 

1 Perhaps < tambu:in, with " submerged” L See $$ 98-104. 

2 Also written sapato, swpato. 
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From English: , 
sili ngi _ (derrick, sling) 
Bura:/i (brush) 
blange:ti or Bulange:ti (blanket) 
From Portuguese : 5 , 
ul(i)tizma (unemployment) P. ultimo "'ultrmu 


faruma or faro:ma (block for fitting caps) P. forma — forms 
From Arabic: 
hisa:ni or hesami (kindness) Ar. oU] ifisam 


ms(i)ki:ti (mosque) Ar, JA» 'masgid! 

hor(iyi (saddle quilt) Ar. c  xurdg (saddle bag) 
(anima (two) Ar. xl i£ nain 

ku-fuli or kufuri (padlock) Ar Je quf 
kibriorXiBuri (pride) Ar of kibr 


239. Sometimes the vowel rhymes with that of a neighbouring syllable. 
From English : l 
sepe:to (spade) 
tarambe:ta or tarumbe:ta or targbe:ta (trumpet) 
From Portuguese : 
turu:fu (trumps) P. trunfo trü:fu 
foromya (pillow case) P. fronha fronys 
faranga (chick) P. frangåo fr&ng&o 
From Arabic : ] 
Bahari (sea) Ar. — 2 bahr 
foro&a or foro:Ba (customs house) Ar. ås, ‘furda(t) 
(a) ruhsa (b) ru'husa or ruhu:sa (leave) Ar. Las) 'ruxsa(t) 
^ 933. Note a conflict between tendencies ‘shown in the following spellings :— 
kibiriti,? kiboriti, kiberiti (match) Ar. c+ 5S kibrit 
nafsi, naftsi, nafusi (spirit) Ar.  ,-2 nats 
ujira, ijira, ajara (wages) Ar. 3 i ?udgra(t) 


234. In a few cases one of the consonants is elided. 


pitfa (picture) 
rodami (sheaf of pulley) P. roldana roldame 


1 Note that in most other words borrowed from Arabio, C is SiMe pronounced 
dz (not g) in the onginal. 
* Also kirißi:ti with metathesis. 


“ry 
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Bikari o | (compasses) Ar’ E, birtar 
asata or asante 1 (thank you) Ar cnl "ali santa 
235. This is especially the case with double consonants, 
(a) mucallim (b) mwalimu (teacher) Ar. ei^ mu Sallim 
(a) yam , (5 yemu — (grief) : (An : e yamm ' 
(a) quss — (b) kasi:si — (pri) Ar, td qassis 
"ee asuBu:hi (morning) Ar. ewa) a#-subhi < al-sbh | 


In a few cases, however, and usually when emphasized, double consonants 
may still be heard. Until recently they were written double in the literature. 


(a) Hatta ' (b) kata or hatta (as far as) Ar. (5> Hatta 

(a) &ah (b) alla(h) (Allah) Ar. Ul tah 

(a) Billa-hi (b) Bilahi | (an exclamation) Ar, «ll billahi 
ila or illa (but) Ar. S] ila: 
kia or killa or kulla (all) Ar. JS kul 


Krumm notes further Umma, Sunni, and Henna. 


236. Nasal compounds are naturally preserved, including, however, com- 
pounds of a non-Swahili nature. 


From English : 
namba (number) 
kampne or kampani or kampuni (company) 
From Portuguese : 
Bendera (flag) P. bandeira bfnde'ire 
Bomba (pump) P. bomba bombs 
kandarinya (kettle) P. caldeirinha kaldeirinyy 2 
From Arabic: 
(a) qandi:l (b) kandi:li (lantern) — | Ar. Jas qan'àii 
Bi nti (daughter) ^ Ar. C bint 
- Hmi (kind, sort) Ar. o> dgins 
‘Omri or upri (age) Ar. 4 Sumr 


(a) ambar (b) ambari (ambergris Ar. ove ‘Sambar 3 


237. As the Swahili grow more used to speaking foreign languages like 
Arabic and English, it is only to be expected that many of these helping vowels 
1 Also ahasante, &hasanta, with interpolated a. Elite form usually: afgsant. 
* Notice here assimilation of ] to n. - à 
Notioe here assimilation of n to m. | 


L 


e 
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will be found superfluous. Note that the following omncs ina are already 
common enough to warrant recognition in the standard spelling. 
From English: 

(a)spita:li (hospital) 

ske:li (scales) 

mkristo (Christian—usually Catholic) 

petro:li (petrol) e 


From Arabic: ; 
[taki or fita:kl (acouse) Ar. Sal if/taka 
(a) husami (b) kustaBazmi (thimble) Pera. or Ar. OUS kustubam 
(a) alxamizi (b) alhami:si! (Thursday) Ar. Go| al-xa’mis, 
staha:Bu? ^; (prefer) Ar. Coes! ista habba 
' (C) Stress 


, 238. Where the stress in the foreign word falls on the penultimate syllable, 
or syllable corresponding to the penultimate in the Swahili form, there.is no 


great change in pattern. 


From English : 
rula (ruler) 
risi:ti (receipt) 
From Portuguese : 
mexa (teble) P. mesa meng 
taBake:lo (snuff box) P. tabaqueira tebekeire 
From Arabic: 


iBa:fa (worship) Ar. m Si'ba:da(t) 


239. Where the stress in the foreign word is not on this syllable, the word 
is usually adapted to fit Swahili rhythm. 


From English : 
spiri:ti (Spirit —petrol) 
kaBa:ti (cupboard) 
Biski:ti or Bisku:ti (biscuit) 

From Arabic: 


sama:ki (fish) Ar. Cli. 'samak 
(a) xa:dim (b) hadi:mu (servant) Ar. gob ‘xa:dim 
240. Often the stress will fall on an interpolated vowel, absent in the 


original word. 
From English : 
Barki:sl or Ba'riksi (jail < barracks) 
1 And other compounds embodying the Arabio definite article, like almasi (dismond), 


alfadiri (dawn). 
§ And other verbe beginning with sta-. 
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From Portuguese : 
kara:ta (card) P. carta katte 
gwari:fe' (parade) P. guarda gwatds 
From Arabio: 
(a) waqti (b) waka:ti (timef Ar. 25, wagt 


: mahari (marriage settlement) Ar. 44 mahr 

241. In many borrowings, however, stress is to be found on the antepenulti- 
mate syllable, corresponding to the stress in the original, though here, too, an 
alternative form with a more Bantu-like stress-pattern is usually to be heard. 
From English : i 

à a'fisi or ofisi (office) 

~ notisi or noti:si (notice) 

tik(i)t (ticket) 
potiti or poridi (porridge) 


From Portuguese : 
la‘kiri (sealing wax) P. laore la:kre 

From Arabic : 

(a) nura (b) nusura (help) Ar. pa 'nasara 
laxima or laxima (surety) Ar. pj) lamim 
kaBalika or ka¥ali:ke (likewise) © Ar. AS ka'Baika 
dumia or d'uni:a (world) Ar. Uo 'dunya: 

(a) xatima (b) hatima (conclusion) ^ Ar. At. xa:tima(t) 
daima or daima (permanently) Ar. WIS da?iman 

(a) rasli (b) ratli! (pound) Ar. Jb) ratl 


BEOTION II 
The Languages in Detail 
242. The tendencies already mentioned hold for borrowed words from all 
languages. It is now proposed to discuss the individual sounds (or sound 
catégories) * in each language, and determine what modification, if any, they 
undergo in transition. A brief account of the phonetio system of the parent 
language is therefore necessary in each case. : 


Arabic 
Consonants 
243. The most outstanding features of the consonant system of Arabic are 
the “ guttural” sounds :— 
cH ÈM cM sw eO lo 
1 Orthographioally ratili. 
* Tt is not always possible to find examples of every phoneme in the words borrowed 


from some languages. 
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and the “ emphatic ” sounds :— 
b(9 Ebo wl) (5 

x and y are velar fricatives, unvoiced and voiced respectively. 1 and $ 
are similar fricatives, but produced much further back in the mouth. q is 
pronounced like a very far back k. ? is the glottal explosive, pronounced with 
more force than in Swahili. 

The “ emphatic ” sounds consist in t, 6 or x, s, and d, pronounced with 
simultaneous raising of the back of the tongue and general contraction of the 
surrounding tissues. 

244. As stated earlier, three originally Arabio consonantal sounds have 
been incorporated into the Swahili phonetic system, and are recognized in 
the modern orthography. These sounds are :— 7 

6 (orthographically th, Arabio ©) (see § 70) 

v (orthographically dh, Arabic 3) (see § 71) 

y (orthographically gh, Arabic è) (see § 77) 
A fourth sound :— 

x (orthographically kh, Arabic ¢-) (see § 84) 
is very popular among many speakers and writers, and is recognized by 
authorities like Binns and Madan, but the majority of Swahili speakers write 
h for it, and this is the policy adopted in the Standard Dictionary. 


945. Other Arabic sounds are usually represented by existing Swahili 
sounds or by the above “ naturalized” sounds, though among the “ élite” 
and elsewhere certain Arabic sounds are carefully preserved. The following 
table shows the normal rendering, including that of the “ élite”, of Arabic 
consonants in loan-words from that language :— 


Arabic. Swalihs. 

Alphabet. Example. Alphabet, Bxawmple. 

Ar. Phon. Ar. Phon. Orth. Phon. Orth. Phon, 
f ? vl ?amr - (‘) &mr (')a'm:ri (command) 
2 b Ae — 'basdu b B bado Ba:do (not yet) 
o t c 'tisa^ t t tisa (a) tisa:a (nine) 
(b) tisa 

b 8 c 'ealdg th © theluji (a) teludg (snow) 
(b) &eludi 

c d$! ole dg'wab j (dg) ð jawabu jawa:Bu (answer) 


1 gin Egyptian Arabio and some other dialects. Bee § 142 n. 
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Arabio. Swahili. 
an Pa Pad UM eee ngka EE Phon. 
c nh am ‘Natta h à hata (a) Hatta (until) 
h (b) hata 
C X s ‘xabar (kh) x (khabari) (s)xaBazi (news) 
h h habari (b) haBazri 
> d > daftar d d daftari daftari (ledger) 
3 5 ^3 “Sahab dh $: dhahabu Saha:Bu (gold) 
Jj 2 o» 2 rafiq T r rafiki rafiki (friend) 
ye sabr l 1 sebuleni seB(u)lemt (reception 
> room) 
j x obj xa'mam z x — zamani xamami (period) 
(os RI.  "wtts E s sita sita (six) 
S I elt jakk’ sh fo mashaka majaka (doubt) 
u^ * oL “wart 8 * safi (a) sati (olear) 
s (b) sati 
ue t eel 2 ‘rat dh ð radhi (a) ra:$i (content- 
E (b) rai ment) 
bos bl own t + i (a) t'ri (obey) 
t (b) tii 
E së iu salim dh — $ dhalimu (a)8alim (unjust) 
p (b) Balimu 
d S sw Ssma - (s) arusi (a) Saru:si (wedding) 
(b) (Jarusi 
h h harsi haru:si 
u^ nsns - — maana (a) maSama (reason) 
(b) maama 
È Y wat = “yattab’ gh Y  ghadhabu (a) yabab (rage) 
(b) yaBa:Bu 
GE 'yarta(t) - — - (ghorofa (joda (upper 
goro:fa ? room) 


1 Also g with oertain speakers. Seo $ 80. This is a more common phenomenon than the 
substitution of g or t for 6, E 

1 Also X with certain speakers. Aley maintains, however, that $ is the common sound even in 
non-“ élite ’’ pronunciation, and that § and x equivalents are found mostly in the Swahili 
of foreigners (European, Indian, and African). 

* Up-oountry rendering. 
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Arabic, Swahili. 
Alphabet. Hzample. Alphabet. Nzample. 
Ar. Phon. 4r. kon. Orth. Phon. Orth. Phon. 
S f dad 'nütot) f f fedha (a) fe:óa (silver) 
(b) towa 
Ó q iS ‘qima(t) k q kima’: (a)q'ima - (stature) 
i k (b) kima 
J k 6 katir k k — kafiri (a) ka-firi ` (infidel) 
| (b) kafiri . 
J 1 Y lkn 1 1 bkr lakimi (but) 
rm T maskin m m maskini maakimi (poor) 
Ù n oy nur n n  nuru nuru (bright- 
pr ness) 
eh ds haibat) h h haiba haißa (beauty) 
sw d$, Wakil w w wakili waki:li (agent) 
S y os yamin y y yamini yamimi (oath with 
7 < nght hand) 


246. As may be seen from the foregoing table, there are many Arabic 
sounds which are well represented in Swahili pronunciation, at least by the 
“élite”, though not in the standard spelling. The “ gutturals” and the 
" emphatio " consonants are especially to be noted in this connection, and the 
standard spelling deals with them as follows :— 

The '' Gutturals ”? 
The letter h covers pronunciations h x IL 

247. As already stated, until recently C (x) was recognized in Swahili 
spelling, and written kA. The “ élite " still use it. (See 8 84.) In the pronuncia- 
tion of most of these speakers, however, an alternative rendering with h (and 
occasionally k) is to be heard, when speaking outside their circle. Thus :— 

(a) kwa remi! (b) kwa heri (good-bye) Ar. y xair 
(a) ruxsa (b) ruhusa * (leave) Ar. dad) ‘rux#a(t) 


248. Similarly the C. (I) of Arabic is usually given ita faucal articulation 
by these speakers. (See § 87.) But here again an alternative rendering with h 
is also to be heard. Thus :— : 

hat(t)a or hat(t)a (as far as) Ar. 5> Tatta 

! Bueah even further velarizes the x in sabalre:ri (greetings). This post-velar articulation, 
further beck than in Egyptian or Sudanese Arabio, has been noticed in Aloy's pronunciation 


too, where it may affect preceding vowels. See tarl:*x above, $ 227. 
* Note also a Diotionary form ruksa. 


*. 
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fura:hi (glad) Ar. c. 9 '"farah 
but maha:li (place) ! Ar. JS mahal 
Note also the confusion between the words for “air” Ar. ol ye hawa:? 
and " Eve" Ar. el5>- hawwa:?, both of which may ‘be pronounced ha:wa 
oz herwa with or without faucal articulation. f 


249. Occasionally ‘words are given a velar or faucal artioulation, to which 
they are not etymologically entitled. Thus Buesh says :— 


xafa:i or KaBa:ri (news) Ar. y> ‘xabar 
ya:lie (brother) ` Ar, c Pax 
Hadimu (slave) Ar, pob- "xa:dim 
and even; tutakama (we shall move) but kuhama (to move). Com- 


pare Aley’s HusBami in § 237 above. 
v The letter k covers pronunciations k q: 

250. To the same extent the (3 (q) of Arabio, written k in Swahili, may be 
heard with a very far back articulation (see § 51). 

(a) q'zzma (b) kima (stature) Ar. des 'qima(t) 
But: mbilikimo (dwarf) Ar. i.s 3 bila: qima (= without stature) 

Occasionally this sound is extended to words which etymologically should 
have k. Thus Ramadhani says :— 

maka:a or maga:a (coals) 

No letter is used for ¢ or for the glottal explosive. 


251. The E (5) of Arabio is occasionally heard when initial in a word, but 
otherwise seems to be ignored, even by those who most cultivate an Arabic 
aocent. Thus Bueah :— 


Saxo (not yet) - Ar. du basda 
sa:Ba (seven) Ar. c 'sabS 
sam ~ . (hour) Ar. iche "sa:Sa(t) 
anatumai (he longs for) ` Ar. e 'samas - 
Compare Barwani:— - " 
mwalimu (teacher) Ar. — mu'Salltm 
and Aley :— l ' 
- musalliy 


1 According to Aley, normal (Le. voloed) h is usual in this word, even among the élite. Also 
in whalBorl (part of dress). See also Daha:ri, § 232. 

1 Sometimes there is a lengthening of a vowel, as with those who say teaia instead of 
tiga (nine) Ar. 4,5 ‘tise’, In such a oase thero may also be a slight roughening at the volos, 
but even in Aley's pronunciation it does not reach the intensity of Arabic itself. 
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Occasionally h or y is heard for this sound. : 
(a) Saru:si — (b) arusi or harusi (wedding) Ar. (yy, > Sa rus (bride) 
(a) qmarya (b) kinaya (self-content) Ar. cls gina:sa(t) 


252. Similarly the | (?) of Arabio, when initial, may be represented by the 
glottal explosive, but is otherwise ignored. (See § 52.) Thus Buesh :— 
'afa 'alek (Woe to you!) Ar. ee is] Patat Salaik 
But note: swa:i — (question) Ar Jl $+ mal 


The “ Emphaiic ” Consonanis 
The letter t covers pronunciations t and 4. 
953, The b (4) of Arabio is carefully distinguished by most speakers of 
good Swahili from normal Swahili t, either by being velarized or else pronounced 


with a slight following -w- sound (see $ 50), though even the most careful of 
speakers occasionally use an ordinary t here. Thus Buesh :— 


sultami or sultami (Sultan) Ar. lal. sul tam 

Note that the tongue position in Swahili + is denial, not alveolar. 
The leiter 8 covers pronunciations s and s. 

254. Similarly the jj» (s) of Arabio is carefully distinguished by th 
speakers from normal Swahili s in the same way. This will account for spellings 
like swafi for safi (clear), haswa for hasa (exactly) (Bee § 82). Bueeh says :— 

sati (clear) Ar. ko sati 
but: seBulezmi (reception room) Ar. sye sabr (patient) 
The digraph dh covers pronunciations 6 and % and 4. 

255. Tho Arabio sounds b (s or 8) and (> (4) are carefully distinguished by 
most of the “ élite" from Arabio 3 (8), but not from each other, in that 8 
(= velarized 8) is pronounced for both (see 88 79-80). Thus :— 

(a) šarBa (b) baru:Ba (blow) Ar. wp taraba 
(a) Txfa:Sr (b) bifazi (preserve) Ar. ia Nafas 
^ But note Buesh :— 
tafa¥aill or rafaða:li (please) Ar. Las tafattdal 
Aley gives :— à 

(a) tafad¥al (b) tafeba:li with velarisation in both forms, but does admit 

normal in non-* élite " speech in: (a) ħuðuri:a (b) huðuri:a (be present at). 
Other Consonants 


256. The Mombasa school, typified by Taylor, Burt and Binns, maintain 
that t, d and n, in words borrowed from Arabic, are dental, and according to 


v 
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Gairdner (p. 16) these sounds are dental in Arabic. As has already been pointed 
out in $$ 47, 67-8, these sounds are not necessarily dental in Zanzibar Swahili, 
but seem to differ in no way from t d n of Bantu origin. It should further be 
noticed that borrowed t and k are not aspirated, and that borrowed b, d and j 
are nearly always implosive (B d 3). Exceptions in “ élite ” pronunciation 
ocour from time to time. Thus Aley says: seblemi (reception room), uliasid 
(envy), &ulu:dg (snow). 


257. It-has already been pointed out (§ 94) that in certain words borrowed 
from Arabic 1 and r are interchangeable. In most words, as in most English - 
borrowings, these two sounds are kept distinct. An interesting case of the 
“ submerging " of Arabic 1 before -u- is :— 

ufami (incense) ^ Ar. QU luban 


258. The “ naturalized ” consonants 6, 5, and y often give difficulty to 
up-country speakers of Swahili, who substitute t or s for 6, x for 8 (especially 
in words derived from Ar. (jo or D), and g for y—or else they elide y altogether. 
(See §§ 80 and 85.) This is not regarded as good pronunciation by the coastal 
Swahili. But note :— 

kaskaixi (north monsoon) Ar. 4.3 quis (hot) l6 'qa:?is (weather) 


Vowels 


259. There are three principal vowel phonemes in Arabic—i, u, and & . 
Each vowel may occur long or short in stressed or unstressed syllables. 

The vowels e and o also exist in colloquial Arabio, but are usually the result 
of the coalescence of the elements of the diphthongs ai and au respectively. 

The phoneme & has a multitude of subsidiary varieties, depending on the 
nature of adjacent consonants. Its most forward variety has a value between 
Cardinal Vowels e and e, and ita most back variety a value between Cardinal 
Vowels à and o (Gairdner's n). In the absence of any phonetic study of the 
vowels in Oman or Mehri Arabio, the following distribution of the a-vowels 
in Egypt and the Sudan will have to serve.! It would seam to be largely in 
agreement with the Arabic spoken now on the East Coast :— 

260. (i) The most commonly heard variety is one approximating to the 
vowel in English “man”. 

(ii) After the “ emphatic ” consonants and x, y, r, and q (when pronounced), 
the quality of the vowel is similar to that in English “not”, but pronounced 
both long and short. 

(iii) Before the “ emphatic ” consonants and q the vowel is as in “ not” 
when short, but as in “ father " when long. 

(iv) Before x, y, and r it is as in “ bud ” when short. 


1 Boe The Phonetics of Arabic, p. 42, for Egyptian Arabic. Some idee of Sudan Arabio 
vowels (which are very similar) may be found in A. Woraley’s Sudanese Grammar. = 
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(v) Before r it is as in “ father " when long (unaffected by x and Y). 


Bafore After 
Consonanis. - Consonants, 

a a $0535 tq a a: 

a a ry a a: 

a a r a a: 

8 a: (other consonants) & a 


262. In tracing Arabic words in Swahili two important factors tend to 
cloud the issue. One is the variation of vowel sounds (especially short vowel- 
sounds) from region to region in the Arabic-speaking world itself. But since 
these vowels are not represented in normal Arabio writing, it is difficult, unless 
one can actually listen to the speakers themselves, to discover what these 
variations are. Thus within the field of Sudanese’ Arabic alone :— 

hoy (he arrived) is pronounced both ‘wasal and ‘wisil 
+ (he drank) is pronounced both ‘farab and “firib 
SI (Be quiet!) is pronounced both ‘askut and ^uskut 
JU. (window) is pronounced both [&b'ba:k and fub'/ba:k 


4545 (gun) is pronounced both bandu’girya and bundu’qizya 
Sy (but) is pronounced both wa’la:kin and wila:kin 


(Compare the Swahili equivalents : wasili, fara:8u, suku:tu, [uBa:ka, 
Bundu:ki, walakimi.) 

Since Arabs of many kinds have foregathered on the East Coast of Africa 
in the course of its history, it is now almost impossible to assess the original 
Arabic dialectal value of many words in Swahili. 

263. The other factor is the enormous part that vowel alternation plays 
in word-inflexion in Arabic, especially between singular and plural in nouns 
and in the conjugation of verbs. It is often difficult to determine where the 
Swahili form follows the Arabic, and where ita vowels are determined by 
phonetic considerations independent of Arabic. Thus :— 

Arabic LAA he‘diyyat (present) has plural form Vl» hada:ya:. 

The Swahili noun is given as kadaya or hedaya or hidaya, with plural form 
same as singular. 

The Arabic verb 4) jl (bless) gives in Arabic :— 

barak (perf.), yu’barik (imperf.), mu’barrik (act. part.) mab’ru:k (pass. 
part.) baraka (vb. n.) ta/bu:rak (recip. perf), ta:'bu:zuk- (recip. inf), 
eto., eto. 
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The Swahili Dictionary has the forms kubartk (to bless), baraka (a blessing), 
Mabruki (a man’s name), butabaruks or kutabaruku (to join together in prayer). 

This problem will be developed more fully later on. For the present the 
discussion will be confined to examples in which the correlation is obvious. 

264. The five Swahili vowel phonemes i u e o & have been found sufficient 
to cover all varieties of Arabic vowel quer the correlation being roughly 
as follows :— 


Arabic. Swahili. 

Ari =8w.i Cue sitt (lady) dti NN 

e1 ASS hikaiya(t) (story) (a) lkaiya — (b) heka:ya. 
Ari: =Sw.i ca ie Safrit ^ (spirit) (a) Safrit (b) frist! 

e1. ÆN 'tarix (date) (a) tari®x ^ (5)tareiie 
Aru =§w.u ba ‘dunya: (world) dunia or dunia 

o! c Humma: (fever) (a) homma (b) ho:ma 
Ar. w — Bw. u QA san'duq (box) sandu:ku 

o! Coo rut (soul) (a) ru*h (b) ro:ho 
Ar.a —Bw.a T ard (earth) . arbi — 

e! SW fala - (three) tala:da or Gela:te 
Ar. a: = Bw. a ok! imam (faith) imami 


So sala(t) (prayer) (a) sala 
[As has already been noted in § 32, many Swahili speakers pronounce a 
in words which, in the original, contain a variety of Arabio back a (ii and iii).? 
But they pronounce normal Swahili a for Arabic front a (i), even when 


speaking Arabic.] 
Ar. 0: = Bw. e da> ‘xema(t) (tent) (a) rema (b) homa 
Ar. 0: = Bw. o jy ba | (almond) loxi 


1 Usually in the neighbourhood of consonants corresponding to X and h in Arabio. Bub 
note — g 
Ar. aa “niSma(t) (blessings) Sw. (a) ne*Sma (b) neema 
Ar. co ‘rubs (quarter) Sw. ro:Bo 
Ar. Gy SUN (market) ^ Sw. so:ko 
* Usually in unstressed syllables. But note :— " 
Ar. e») rahim (meroy) Sw. (a) reima (b) rehema 
Ar. ee~ sahm (portion) Sw. sehemu 
* But not in connection with r, With q (/3), however, d is often heard as in Classical Arabio. 
It is possible that the Arabio of religion playa a large pert in influencing EI er 
tion. ‘Note farther thet d is aleo heard with pê, non-Cisasion] fosture. i 
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265. Notice in the above and previous examples the tendency in “ élite " 


pronunciation to diphthongize i and u vowels in the neighbourhood of velar or 
“emphatic " consonants. | 


Reference should also be made here to an occasional tendency to pronounce 
-u- after labial consonants, no matter what the original vowel was. 


“Ar. il fa’racha(t) (joy) - Sw. (a) fure:ta (b) tura&:ha 
Ar. j$ ba’xur (incense) _ Bw. (a) Bururi (b) Buhuri 
Diphthongs 
266. The diphthongs of Arabic are elusive phenomena. They are heard 


in colloquial speech when the vowel a is immediately followed by the semi- 
vowel s (y) or » (w) in certain contexts. The phonetic result is :— 


a+ y — alorel; a+ w> au 
e.g. vib tayyib, taib (very well) 
AX. sayyid, seyyid (master) 
Dsk billaur (crystal) 
UY,. maulana: (lord) 
267. In many words, however, the process does not stop here, but the 


two elements of the diphthong coalesce to form a long monophthong, thus : 
ai or el > ej au > o: < 


e.g. c bet (house) 
J> dem (debt) 
2 TAr or xor (happiness) 
t+ Jalu, feix, or fex (chief) 
Ja) xal'tum, xei'tum, xez/tum (olive tree) 
tse saum or som (fast) 
Ce saut or soit (voice) 
29 low (almond) 
Jo> dyaus or dgo:x (couple) 


Note also: (g* fal, fe: or fi: (thing). 


268. As already mentioned in § 63 Swahili has borrowed three diphthongs 
from Arabic. These are ai, ei, and au. An analysis of current Swahili speech 
brings one to the conclusion that the two diphthongs ai and ei are rapidly 
falling together, and that the sound ei, which is used to represent both, has 
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very little i- quality in it, sometimes being pronounced as a pure vowel e. 
This is in line with tendencies.in Arabic itself, and is sometimes recognized 
Note the following pronunciations heard + :— 
(a) *ayyib, (b) tai:Bu or taibu or teiBu (very well) 
feix or fex or feik or Jeme or Jeiki or fezhe (chief) 


preitumi or mretumi (olive tree) 

(a) dem, (b) demi . (debt) 

(a) sayyid, (b) sayi:di or saidi or seidi (title of Sultan of Zanzibar) 
(a) layyin, (b) laimi or laini or leini (smooth) 


Similarly au is often heard, and even spelt, as o. 
Note the following :— 


Bilau:ri or Biláüri (glass) 
(a) sas, (b) sgu:ti (voice) 
(a) louz, (b) lo:xi (almond) 
(a) sa"m, (b) saumu or somu (fast) 
(a) toq, (b) fatika or fo:ko (more than) 
(a) your, (b) j&üxi or youxd or jo:xi (couple) 


métlama (master) but mola wa:ko (your master) 
Note also: Bila:fi (for no reason) Ar. $% bila:fi 
289. Not all Swahili diphthongs necessarily correspond to diphthongs in 
the Arabic originals. Thus :— 
saidia or seldia or se:di:a (help) Ar. tcl. sazcid (imp. 3rd form) 
Üara:u or Sardi (despise) Ar. tre tara’ 2 
sahau or sahad (forget) Ar. jm saha: 2 
Sometimes the Swahili diphthongs are derived from Arabic -@ +- Swahili -1- 
in a suffix. 
fa¥ai:ka or fataike (be troubled) from fata:e (confusion). Ar. c fita: 
or Ar. 4» U25 fatia:ta(t). 
1 Compare the Standard Dictionary forms : taibu, sheik, sheli, shehe, selum, deni, Sayids, 


Saidi, Seyyid, laini, bilawri, smuti, losi, saumu, soma, fauka, foko, jozi, maulana, mola. 
1 Note, however, tho Arabio 8rd pers. pl. forma: gym tattarraSu (6th form) and 


TS sahau (1st form). 
k (To be continued) 
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Anomyt Heprew! MARRIAGE Laws. By E. Nevracp. pp. xix-+ 304. 
London: Longmans Green and Co., 1944. 


This book is not an attempt to give & single view of the ancient Hebrew 
Law of marriage, but rather a series of disconnected essays, arranged in no 
particular order, regarding laws of marriage—different aspecta and forms of 
the marriage contract and of the relation of husband and wife. In addition 
to youth and enthusiasm the author has many of the characteristics which 
go to the make-up of a scholar, an insatiable curiosity, & determination to 
read and use everything that has been written on the point which he has in 
hand, accuracy in reference and in apparatus: though as regards the last 
named it would have been an advantage if he had added lista of his references 
to later authorities (e.g. the New Testament, the Qoran, Bokhari, and the 
Syro-Roman Law Book) similar to those which he has given of citations from 
earlier legal compilations and from Mishnah and Talmud. 

At present, however, the author's reach, in Browning's famous words, 
exceeds his grasp. An attempt, laudable in itaelf, to cite everything that haa 
been written on the subject is apt both to obscure the thread of his own thought 
and sometimes to make his oriticism of previous theories less penetrating than 
it ought to be. Some of his remarks about legal systems not immediately oon- 
nected with his own subject would be hard to justify : e.g. his remark about 
“ Indian Laws ” on p. 9 and about the niyoga in Manu on p. 37 (where the view 
which he states to be unsound is not only sound but inevitable) Indeed, if 
the Hindu law is to be cited in connection with Semitic law, where are we to 
draw the line ? It is almost impossible that there should have been any influence 
of either on the other; and the points which they have in common are shared 
by many other systems. The phrase on p. 93 “ marriage by usus” and the 
reference in the footnote to irinoctit absentia seem to imply an idea that a 
marriage could be created by usus in Roman Lay. Tt is unlikely that this 
was ever the case. Usus created manus; it did not create marriage. It was 
& form of usucapio directed to proprietary right in a wife, and as with usucapio 
ita function was to cure defects of modus not of causa. The description of the 
Syro-Roman law book on p. 188 as “ preserving Semitic law modified by Roman 
usage ” would hardly be accepted by scholars to-day. 

The reference to the teaching of Christ on the subject of divorce should 
suggest the question whether the passage dmoAvoaca ròv dv0pa aórfs in 
Mark x, 12, is riot a gloss which has slipped into the text: if it is not so, the. 
interesting question of non-Jewish elements in the law of Judæa and Galilee 
in our Lord’s time invites research. ° 

1 In view of ariticiams which have appeared elsewhere 16 is fair to remark that by “ ancient 
Hebrew " the author means exactly what- he says, that i» to say, the pre-erilio law, notably 


that of the period before the division of Israel ; he does not mean the post-exilio Jewish or 
Rabbinical lew, though his references to i$ are naturally frequent. 
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Some of the statements about Muhammadan Law, e.g. pp. 180, 184, 187, 
while not altogether inaccurate, require modification; and the distinction 
between the law and social usage (unrecognized by and outside the law) requires 
to be emphasized. The relation of the two in Islam is different from what it is 
in most other systems. à -o 

Nevertheless an interesting and praiseworthy book, and one fall of rich 
promise for the author’s future career in Semitic scholarship. 

es B. Q. Vasey FrrzGzRALD. 


1, Krris JiM Ar-ÀLvAs or DAVID BEN ABRAHAM AL-Hási, Vol 2. Edited 
by 8. L. Sxoss. (Yale Oriental Series : Researches, vol. xxi.) pp. olx + 756. 
New Haven: . Yale University Press, 1945. $12. 


2. Lira AND Worxa oy IBN m Rout. His Lire AND Porrsy.. By RHUVON 
Gunet. pp. 143, facs. 3. London: Luzac and Co., 1944. 128. 6d. 


3. Documents TragraNA. By Wour Lasnav. (La Société de Linguistique de 
Paris, xlviii. pp. 388, tables 15. Paris: Klincksieck, 1941. Fr. 100. - 


1. [t is a pleasure to welcome the concluding volume of a work of which 
the first volume was published in 1936, and it is sad to know that part of the 
delay was due to illness. There are indexes here of passages from the Bible 
and elsewhere, of grammatical terms both Arabic and Hebrew, and of subjecta. 
Some examples of exegesis may be of interest. “To destroy the moist with 
the dry ” (Deut. xxix, 19), to cut off that which has drunk with the thirsty, ie. 
the next world with this. He calls the next world “ what has drunk " because the * 
reward there does not stop nor ita bliss cease, and he calls this world “ thirsty "' 
because ita good ceases and its happiness does not last, its joy is inoomplete, 
ita life is unto death, and its business unto ruin. This evil man does not believe 
in the reward of the next world nor the recompense of this, which God has 
promised to those who obey him. ''His soul was grieved for the misery of 
Israel" (Jud. x, 16): when they repented He had mercy on them and raised 
up for them a saviour and turned His anger ogainst their enemies. Some 
refer “his soul" to Israel; some render, hia anger (vengeance) was short; 
some, his mercy was slight. The Targum leaves it untranslated. In Ex. xii, 9, 
he objecta to M) being translated “ raw ” because only animals eat raw flesh. 
He did not know the customs of the Abyssinians| In Job xvii, 6, NON is 
equated with the Arabic daff and translated “ drum ". The window in the ark , 
was made of glass, as is done in baths. As is to be expected, the vocabulary is 
western, so Dozy has to be consulted constantly. Nunation is ignored, and 
mistakes in grammar are common ; lam is used with the indicative, and hollow 
verbs have a long vowel in the imperative. J43 and At j are made synonyms, 
while Dozy makes EE copper oxide and ; I cinnabar. The use of 
grammatical terms is curioüs :— i 
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ble] = addition of a pronominal suffix to a noun. na = imperfect. 
ce — the derivation of a verb from a noun. à] or S} = perfect. 
Uas: the use is wider than in normal grammar; it is used to describe 
an adverb joined to a following word by a conjunctive accent. Us — 
IK. a4 — «|J «V — not in the construct state. JU. = (a tly) 
F T - pparen 

second feminine singular; aS JUZ.| — second masculine singular. 

The author has much to say of metathesis and interchange of sounds: 
he connects bp5 with nbp ; PUN with Pry; and pry with fyb. 

The explanation of aJ Ub as “ creator of right” recalls some teaching 
of the Mu'tarila. 

There are a number of misprints, mostly unimportant, but in places they 
cause doubt. Thus on p. 528 )\9 is probably an error for jd. In the creation 
the mixture of earth and water produced pottery, out of which the mountains 


were made. There is enongh matter in this book to interest various types of 
readers. 


2. Up to the present little use has been made of the poete of the ninth 
century by historians; here a beginning is made with Ibn er Rimi, and one 
would like to say that the last drop of information has been wrung from his 
poems about the life of bis day. The dīwān has not yet been published in full, 
so Mr. Guest has worked on manuscripts, two printed texta, both incomplete, 
and quotations in other works. A MS. at Cairo is the fullest, but it can be 
supplemented from other sources. This book falls into three parta; the life 
of the poet, notes, and an index to the Cairo MS. For the most part the notea 
are references to other books or quotations from the poems ; some of these are 
translated in the life, some in the notes, and some not at all. Some examples 
of the poems are translated. The poet was an unpleasant person who lived 
by his poetry, so he composed panegyrics, some are three hundred linea long, 
and if he was disappointed, he attacked those who let him down in lampoons 
which were scurrilous and obscene according to the degree of his disappointment. 
No subject came amiss to him ; he could write on a chicken, and an elegy on 
one of his sons is highly praised. What can be learned from the doin on 
political history is not exciting, but it provides many details for a picture of 
social life. The Arabie verses are not always correctly printed; some do not 


' scan, the cæsura is in the wrong place, and the text is occasionally corrupt. 


Tt is suggested that Ibn er Rûmî was the first to introduce dialogue into his 
poems; but surely this was done earlier by Ibn Abi Rabi‘a. The reader leaves 
this book with a sense of dissatisfaction; the fault is due to the subject not 
to the author. 


3. The name of the author is favourably known from his studies in South 
Semitic languages and in this book he has turned to a fresh section of this 
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field of study. It is the result of work with one speaker of the language who 
grew to take an intelligent interest in the work done. The book consiste of 
grammar and texts. The texts are given in Latin script, provided with a,word- 
for-word version and a translation. The script is not exactly easy to read, and 
it is disturbing to find epsilon used for the letter ‘ain. It is a great pity that 
there is no index, for it is difficult to find a second time a word which you have 
once lost. The grammar is arranged according to subjects and is purely 
descriptive. The book deals only with the dialect of Akkele Gouzay ; it would 
appear that differences between dialects are considerable. As might be expected 
in a relative of Geax, the pronoun is highly developed ; most of the stems of 
the verb are preserved and in addition a frequentative is formed by repeating 
a syllable beginning with the second radical, with resulta something like 
katataba and katattaba. Phenomena which are common in north Semitic appear 
in Tigrigna with or without differences. After a vowel k and q are aspirated, 
but it seems that only in one word is b aspirated: blu > vilu* > ilu (Eth. bal 
speak). The gutturals are not doubled; there is a particle to introduce the 
direct object, and the infinitive has the Aramaio form mef‘al, and may be either 
active or passive. The description of À aa “ spirante laryngale " is inadequate ; 
it and not A is usually taken to make a pair with ‘ain. 

There are peculiarities about the numerals; for some Leslau and Brockel- 
mann give different forms, disregarding shades of vowel-sound. í 

l Lesaw. - Brockelmann, 
7 bkept b dropped 
9 ah s 
10 s sh 

Lealau gives the numbers from 5 to 9 with sh, but the tens from 50 to 90 
with s. The gerundive is common; in some uses it seems to have usurped 
the place of the finite verb. Auxiliary verbs are freely employed. Although 
much of the vocabulary is Semitic, the arrangement of the words is not ; the 
verb comes at the end of the sentence and the relative Side before the 
antecedent. 

A 8. T. 


1. DER NIEDERGANG IRANS NAOH DEM Tops ISMATIS I DES GRAUSAMEN. 
By H. R. Rozmer. pp. 113. Würzburg, 1939. 


2. Basuguokwe Bocoranm: B Mpane (1848-1852) [Tas Basr RISINGS IN IRAN 
IN 1848-1802] By M, 8. Ivanov. (Trudi of the Oriental Institute, 
Academy of Sciences of the U.B.B.R., vol. xxx.) pp. 175. 1939. 


3. Tocygaporso CeumjunykmuoB Mazot Asma [Toa Seisox BrATE IN. 
Asta Mor]. By V. GogpLzvskv. Publications of the Oriental Institute 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., vol. xxxix. pp. 199. 1941. 


1. On the eve of the twentieth century P. Horn’s outline of the modern 
history of Persia in the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie was the best epitome 
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available. Later it was partly superseded by the historical chapters in H.'G. 
Browne's Isierary History of Persia. A convenient and up-to-date outline of 
Persian history is still a desideratum. Although war-conditions have partly 
` delayed its materialization, the number of preparatory monographs both in 
Persian and in European languages is already considerable. The lack of 
controlled facta for certain periods and the necessity of an appropriate method 
and approach constitute the main difficulties of the task. In my two.papers on - 
geographical and historical studies on Persia (Acta Orientaka, x,.1932, and 
xvi, 1937) and in reviews ‘of new historical works regularly published 
in the BSOS. during tho last fifteen years I have tried to assess both the active 
and the passive sides of the balance. 

In the middle of the picture is the long and important period when Iran, 
under the rule of the Safavids (1500-1722), was pasaing through many crises 
and successes while moving towards a peculiar and unique blend of ita ancient 
- tradition and manifold outward influences, Arab, Turkish, Mongol, and Western 
E ; i 
Hinz's Irans Aufstieg (see BSOS., [X/1, 1937) forms a useful introduction 
to the Safavid period. In a series of articles I have also tried to explore the 
Turcoman background of the rise of the Safavids. Ghulam Sarwar (see BSOS., 
X/4, 1942) has given an outline of the eventa under the founder of the dynasty, 
Isma] I, and my article on his poetry (BSOS., X/4, 1942) gives an idea of 
some of the forces behind the movement. For Shah Tahmésp’s reign we owe 
to C. N. Seddon the edition of the Ahsan al-iawértkh (see BSOS., VII/2, 1934, 
and VII/4, 1935). Ismail II's short and turbulent reign has been dealt with 
by Hinz (M.SOS., 1933). The late Bellan has digested the main happenings 
under Shah ‘Abbas I (see BSOS., VII/2, 1934). The successors of this great 
king (and among them such interesting figures as Shah Safi and ‘Abbas IT) 
still await their turn; but much light ia thrown on the general conditions of 
thé later Safavis by the Tadhktrat al-mulük, which I have endeavoured to 
explain in great detail. 

Dr. Roemer’s doctorate thesis comes auspiciously to fill in the gap between 
his teacher's thesis on Ismail] IT and Bellan’s book. It is a neat piece of work, 
clear, judicious, and balanced. The author has very carefully studied the 
sources, which he has characterized in a useful appendix (pp. 94-100). In 
addition to the inestimable ‘dlam-dra he has used for the first time the history 
of Jalal al-Din Muhammad Munajjim-bashi (B.M. Add. 27, 241) and the newly . 
identified history of Qadi Ahmad Husayni (Berlin, 2°, 2202). This last named 
author was a simple annalist, but deeply versed in administrative practice. 
Some of the quotations given in Dr. Roemer’s book make me regret that I could 
not use this source for illustrating the text of the TadAkirat al-mulük. 

The term Niedergang used by the author in the title seems too strong for 
a definitely transitional period in the history of Iran, but the rule of the half- 
blmd Muhammad Khudabanda is a picture of impotence and embarrassment. 
Dr. Roemer rightly deacribes the struggle of the energetio queen, a Mazandaran 
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princess, and the lawless heads of the tribes, as an Iranian-Turkish split. 
Such opposition undoubtedly existed, though it was no} due to any mystery of 
race but to a difference in the mode of life and to the fact that the Turks 
formed a dominant class anxious to maintain its privileges. Had the queen 
been moved by any racial considerations, she might have spared the life of 
the Mazandaran rebels, which she did not. The principle which welded together 
the Safavid power in ita early days was that of a religious fraternity known as 
shahi-sevdnt (see my article in KI). When the Shah was unable to quell the 
quarrels of the tribes, he made an appeal to the feelings of discipline of the 
“ unique -party " (sala-yi shahi-sevani). But it was the Shah himself who 
represented the repository of the hereditary superbuman power. His wife 
was not a substitute. Moreover she was a woman, and it was beyond her powers 
to control the leaders in the moments of great crises. When the Turcomans 
killed the queen, the Shah made bold to mumble something about 'agdida-s 
büjsms (p. 65) (i.e. shahi-sevant), and the situation was restored to some extent ; 
but very soon the tribes divided into two groups: Bhámlu and Ustajlu against 
Turkman and Takkalu. The author goes into the intricacies of these inter- 
tribal intrigues, perhaps in too much detail. A historian should not hesitate 
to epitomize and simplify. It would be more important to trace the antecedents 
of each of the tribes, whose groupings and squabbles were usually conditioned 
by their earlier history. 

I like Dr. Roemer’s idea that the Turkish campaign in Iran (1577) might 
have been a compensatory movement-to redeem the defeat suffered in the 
West at Lepanto (1571). This is a corollary to the theory which T have tried to 
develop on the historical connections of the Western world with the Middle 
East, whenever there arose in the Near East a combination hostile to the West. 

All the Persian titles and names of charges are quoted by Dr. Roemer in 
the equivalents found in the seventeenth century traveller E. Kaempfer. 
This is hardly wise, as it embarrasses a specialist to whom the book appeals 
in the first place, and as it is doubtful whether Kaempfer accurately realized 
the peculiarities of Persian offices. The German terms “ Truchsess ” (p. 12), 
“ Reichshofrat ” (p. 56), and “ Reichskirchenfinanzrat ” (p. 95) sound puzzling 
and even comic. 

The author uses the modern German transcription: Persian for Persian 
names (monks, Rebat-2 Dang) and Turkish for Turkish names, but not systemati- 
cally (Iafezar should be Esfezār ; Qorhomas, read Qorhmas, etc.). 

Single remarks: p. 33, Afasta, read Akhtsga, ie. Akhal-taikhe; p. 45, 
the author has taken the formula andra “Hah burhana-hu for a personal name 
when it practically means “ the late”; p. 47, Bouj-bulaq is here a district 
near Tehran (see Nuzhat al-qulūb, 63), and not far away in the west; p. 49, 
Rabino is right in saying that Mir Murêd b. Mirsa-khan was ruler in Mazan- 
daran in 1582 ; p. 53, tavaji “ Groesherold ”, should be something like “ Quarter- 
master General " (see BSOS., X/1, 1939, p: 163); p. 70, I do not see how alin 
“ forehead ” can mean “ Feigling” t p. 78, Hafamir (|) is doubtful, perhaps 

56 
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*Khachmas (1), in the district of Qubba ; p. 83, the meaning of Shaykhavand, 
i.e. “ a aide-branch of the Safavi family ", should have been explained ; p. 87, 
in Persia jughrü apparently was used in a special sense : see Tadhkirat al-mulük, 
p. 121. 

The authenticity of the portrait (p. 8) of Ehuda-banda is doubtful: Mme 
Godard remarks that the Indian artist Beshandás visited Persia ten years 
after the death of this king. The map of tribes (p. 23) is useful, though it is 
chiefly to be interpreted as referring to the governorships held by the repre- 
sentatives of the said tribes, which is a different proposition. 


2. This is a thesis for which the Leningrad University awarded the author 
the degree of “ candidate in historical science ”, which is the nearest approxima- 
tion to the Ph.D. of this country. 

The texts and books which E. G. Browne published in the years 1891-1918 
created much interest in the Babi-Baha’i religion and its history. In subsequent 


years nothing of comparable importance has appeared on the early period of _ 


the movement. Meanwhile it became clearer every day that the recent trends 
of Baha’ism, coinciding with ita preaching in the U.S.A. and other countries, 
have shaped it into a universal, mild, and rather vague doctrine, essentially 
different from the Islamic heterodoxy which Bāb announced to the world 
under very turbulent conditions. 

The late Professor Barthold dropped a remark in 1912: “ Our idea of 
Babism as a Aistorical event will be incomplete until one has examined the 
background, especially the economic background, which has contributed to 
the success of the movement.” 

M. S. Ivanov makes his method clear in criticizing the attitude of his 
predecessors “ who saw in the Babi movement not & popular mass movement, 
born out of definite social conditions and directed against the ruling class, 
but only the birth and development of a religious sect, or even of a new 
religion”. E. G. Browne used to attenuate the reformist side of the Babi 
activities. In his Materials, 1918, p. xv, he says: “ the original Babi... aimed 
at a Babi theocracy and a reign of the saints on earth ; they were irreconcilably 
hostile to the existing government and Royal Family and were only interested 
for the most part in the triumph of their faith, not in any projects of social 
or political reform.” Such slightly contradictory conclusions are not supported 
by the views of the contemporary Russian Ambassador Prince Dolgoruky, 
whose dispatches (years 1848-1852), published for the first time in the book 


(pp. 143-159), form an interesting contribution to the history of the movement . 


(Bee also some other references on p. 140). 

The book consists of a survey of the sources (pp. 1-28); of an outline of 
economic conditions in Iran in the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
(pp. 29-64); of a chapter giving the biography of Bab and a detailed study of 
the character of his disciples (pp. 55-85) ; of a circumstantial account of the 
revolts in Mazandaran, Zanjan, Yazd, and twice in Niris (pp. 86-126), and of 
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the attempt made on the Shah's life (pp. 127-181) ; and finally of a conclusion 
(pp. 182-142), appendices in Russian and Persian (pp. 143-167), and the 
Index. 

It is unexpected to find an economic survey in the history of a religious 
movement, but the author rightly insiste on the religious form being in the 
East (and not only in the East!) a usual expression of multifarious political 
and social aspirations (p. 75). He certainly does not fall into the pit of deducing 
Bab’s doctrines directly from the contemporary economics, for he fully admits 
the connection of Babism with Shaykhism and other previous Islamic hetero- 
doxies. On the other hand, he wishes to prove the existence in Persia of an 
economic crisis which was affecting the life of the community in many ways 
and which formed & background to the armed struggles of the Babis. 

The author has utilized the reports of a Russian economic observer in 
Tabriz who studied the situation of Persia in 1833-1847 very carefully. Tabriz 
was then the chief emporium of foreign trade (Constantinople, Leipzig, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia), and during the fifteen years in question the value 
of the goods which passed through this distributing centre was estimated at— 

Foreign import: 250,775,800 paper roubles 

Perman export: 80,905,600, » 
Thus Persia had to pay out of her pocket the difference, amounting to 
160,970,200 paper roubles. Foreign goods were destroying the local industries. 
Former payments and taxes in kind were being replaced by their equivalenta 
in cash. These facts, unearthed by M. S. Ivanov, show that the political 
atmosphere of Persia at the moment when Babism was born was undoubtedly 
tense and charged with electricity. 

Curiously enough, the author has found in the Nugtat al-kaf, 267, an intereet- 
ing reference to the abrogation of kingship in France (bar-ham khurdan- 
saltanat-+ Firangsts [sic]) which shows that news from the Europe of 1848 
was also filtering into the Land of the Lion and the Sun. 

In groping for a remedy to the evils of the time the Babis gradually varied 
their methods. First (from 1844) they cherished rather naive hopes of converting 
to their creed the higher representatives of the clergy and the ruling class. 
Then (1848-1852) began the period of popular revolta, and when the latter 
found a limited support, the Babis turned to terrorism, but the attempt on 
the Shah’s life was followed by brutal repression of the movement. 

The author closely examines the biographies of Bab and his supporters to 
trace the reflection of their origin on their theories and activities. Similarly 
to Professor Torrey, who has traced the influence of the commercial terms of 
the Mekka community on the language of the Qor'àn, M. B. Ivanov stresses 
the fact that Bab was born. in a merchant family and illustrates it with 
references to his writings. Bab considered trade as a profession of the highest 
standing; in planning to expel foreigners from the future sacred land of the 
Babis he made an exception of those engaged in trade ; contrary to Islamic 
views, he considered interest lawful, provided there was a mutual agreement 
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on the payment (Bayan, v, 18); he proclaimed the inviolable character of 
commercial correspondence (vi, 18), eto. 

In the author's opinion, a new departure in Babism ooincided with the 
emergence of the leader of the Mazandaran revolt, Muhammad ‘Ali of Barfurüsh, 
who belonged to a peasant family and was well acquainted with the grievances 
of his class. A special importance is attached to the meeting of Bedasht which 
preceded the revolt. The author analyses in great detail the report of this 
convention given in that important source, the Nugjat al-káf, untampered with 
by the later suppressions and interpolations of the Baha'is. The text of this 
history was published by Browne in 1910; but Browne gave only a summary 
of ita contents in the Tarskh-1 jadid, 1893, ii, 827 (on Bedasht, pp. 355-360). 
Tho author may slightly overstrain the meanmg of the obscure sermons, but 
the general character of the preaching of Muhammad ‘Ali of Barfurüsh is 
clear. He taught that a period of interregnum (fitrat) had come, that the old 
order had died away, and the believers were free of the old duties. All things 
of this world belong to God and his representatives (nugía), and “he who 
renounces his property (yad-i tasarruf), which is usurpation (yad-+ ghagb), 
will be free from khums and zakat" (Nugiat al-kaf, 150,,). These facts throw 

. a new light on the history of the risings, but again M. 8. Ivanov keeps a level 


head and a straight judgment while he admite “ that there was no ground for 


the rige of communism in the Iran of the middle of the nineteenth century ”. 

The great merit of the book is that the author approaches the events not 
as an “ orientalist ” but as a historian. The methods may strike one as unusual, 
but they are those which a present-day medievalist would apply to the history 
of the Anabaptista or Levellers, and “ oriental history” is only a part of 
History tout court. 

The author has studied all the Persian texts available, his task having been 
facilitated by the fact that some of them exist in good translations. In the 
reprint of the passage from the Nugtat al-kaf (p. 160) I notice a bad howler: 
ghalabat al-sirr for al-sirr; and several meanings of the difficult passage on 
Bedasht (p. 82) are somewhat shaky. The Prime Minister of Persia should 
not be called Hajji dgast ( the senior of the pilgrims”), but Hays Mirza- 
agass, “ the senior of the scribes who has made a pilgrimage ". The Russian 
style of the thesis ia careful and clear (as compared with the unavoidably 
hurried style of many recent Russian publications) The book, rich in facts 
and new ideas, would merit & translation into Western languages. 

It may be helpful to say in conclusion that there are now three orientalista 
of the same name: W. A. Ivanow, the well-known Iranian scholar living in 
Bombay; Professor P. P. Ivanov, working on the history of Turkestan ; 
and M. 8. Ivanov, whose first fruit has been reviewed above. 


8. This book is one of the few Russian oriental studies devoted to the 
| history of territories lying outside the Soviet Union. Its distinguished author 
has been teaching Turkish at the former Lezarev Institute and at the later 
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Moscow Institute of Oriental Studies for over forty years. During this period 
he paid numerous visite to Turkey and the neighbouring countries and published 
a great number of studies, among which is a lively and valuable History of 
Modern Turkish literature. As early as 1912 he commented on the old Turkish 
translation of Ibn Bibi’s chronicle, and ever since he has been collecting material 
on the Seljuks of Konya. The painstaking character of his research strikes 
the eye on every page of the book. He has carefully studied the chronicles of 
Ibn Bibi, Yaziji-oglu ‘Ali (of which he found in Moscow a copy made by 
Bernauer), Aq-sara’i (partly), and Aflaki, as well as Ibn Battüta's famous 
journey. He might have found some interesting details in Kitab fihi ma fih, 
which completes Aflaki on several important points. Of the Christian chronicles 
the author has used Matthew of Edessa (an Armenian), Michael of Antioch 
(a Syrian), and the Georgian annals translated by Brosset ; on the other hand, 
his references to the important Byzantine chronicles are scarce and casual. 

The Européan writings on Asia Minor have been consulted in great detail. 
What is more, the author possesses an exceptionally good knowledge of modern 
Turkish publications, such as local histories, surveys of antiquities, records, 
inscriptions, eto., difficult to find outside Turkey. Very often Professor 
Gordlevaky finds important facts even in the current Turkish dailies. 

The book consists of sixteen chapters, of which only the first two can 
be called historical in the direct sense, but even they do not follow the single 
reigns, and only indicate the general tendencies of the Seljuk expansion by 
land and towards the sea, the effect of the Mongol conquest after the battle 

~of Kése-dagh (A.D. 1243), eto. The remaining chapters (pp. 43-182) are devoted 
to such problems as the tribal organization of the Oghuz; feudalism in Asia 
Minor; the sultan and his subjects; artisans and their guilds; trade; town- 
folk; the art of the Seljuks; administration and tribunals; army; court; 
religious beliefs, etc. In this part of the book the author obtains the best and 
most lasting resulte. Facts which will be discovered later will easily fit into 
the scheme. To some extent Professor Gordlevsky's predilection for static 
description obscpres the problems of development and evolution, which a 
historian should have in the forefront of his preoccupations. At some places 
facts separated by long stretches of Space and Time are brought under the 
same roof (p. 123: Néagir-i Khusrau in Basra; p. 64, Nizam al-mulk and 
Ottoman administration). The author's plea is that such methods are 
unavoidable in view of the scarcity of sources. The dynamic episode of the 
peasant revolt led by the dervish Baba Ishag (pp. 96-100) would merit more 
attention (as admitted on p. 97, note 2). On the other hand, one of the best 
chapters is that on the movement of the akhi (pp. 106-113), who were closely 
connected with the guilds and wanted to play an active political réle. The 
author ably opposes them to the mevlevi dervishes, who were,on good terms . 
with the feudal lords and supported the powers that be. : 

One of the great difficulties met by any explorer of the inner history of 

Islamic peoples is the terminology. The Beljuks as late invaders of Asia Minor 
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brought their own institutions from the Farther East. Therefore, in Professor 
Gordlevaky’s own words, the study of their administrative terminology ought 
to go back to the earlier stages. In this respect Persian histories and documents 
are of great importance. Persia was the first country to undergo the impact 
of invasions from Central Asia, and has more clearly preserved the imprint 
of the new customs and terms. 


Here are some more specific remarks on Professor G.’s work :— 


P. 22: I consider fantastic Rásonyi's derivation of the name Seljuk (rather 
Sdljisk, as figuring in al-K&shghari) from the Pamir mountain Sel-tau. The 
first element of the latter is sayl “ torrent, glacier ” and this would have given 
in Turkish a narrow e usually marked with a yod. Apart from other considera- 
tions, the transcriptions of the name Büljük (or Saljuq) have no trace of this 
correspondence. P. 51: In the quotation from Yasziji-oghlu one must read 
bargustuvan “the quilted protéctive cover of a charger" (not *Turkestam). 
P. 54: Qaplan undoubtedly means here “leopard” and not “tiger”, and 
quids is a “ yak’s tail”, not a “ tiger’s tail” (of. 55 and 153). Pp. 55, 74: 
Altunpa, as a Turco-Persian compound (“ golden foot ”), is impossible; the 
last element must be the Turkish title apa. In fact the name Altun-apa is 
attested in Russian chronicles (cf. also *Basar-apa, the supposed eponym of 
Bessarabia, etc.). P. 66: ‘Avarid is “ additional subsidies or levies’’; see 
Tadhkirat al-mulük, 181. P. 69: The etymology of t:yul (from tiy-mAk “ to 
fall to someone's lot ") was suggested by me in KI. I also believe that the old 
Russian term &ysh (see Samoylovich) is of the same origin. P. 70: C. H. 
Becker’s theory of the Seljuk origin of the tga‘ is obsolete. We know now how 
widespread was the use of the igła‘ among the Daylamites. P. 73: The 
interpretation of the term kAdss as a special fund of lands at the disposal 
“ of the state or of the Sultan " is inexact ; see TadAkirat al-mulük, 24. P. 94: 
Muzàri' is not “a sower” (sari) but “a share-cropper”. P. 104: The 
problem of the state workshops is now much clearer; see TadAkirat under 
bugütàt. P. 187: ‘Ard has a technical meaning of “a review”. Divàn-i ‘ard 
(as opposed to the civil dtegn-+ vizürat) was the military administration. 
P. 165: Siyar in this case is not “ biographies " but rather “ the behaviour ”. 
P. 155: I wonder why naubat-+ Sanjari is described as a “ tune ” of bacchio 
(sic) character. I take it as the “ salute established by Sanjar ”. P. 159 (and 
p. 183): To consider the Seljuk sultan and the Qajar Shah as “ divinities 
come down to the earth” is surely an exaggeration. P. 159: Raktb-khana 
should be read (with tmala) *rikab-khana, and interpreted not as “a riding 
School" but as “wardrobe”; see Tadhkirat al-mulük. P. 162: I do not 
know Professor Gordlevsky's special artiole on “the origin of the Ottoman 
word uzan", but personally I believe that the meaning “ singer” is only 
a further development of the Mongolo-Turkish uran/uzan “an artisan > 
artist’. Many of the singers in Asia Minor may have been Armenians, but 
the “ institution of public singers” had been most popular among the Central 
Asian Turks. P. 164: The explanation af chaugan as “a ball" and tüp as 
“ polo ” is wrong. In Persian polo is called giy-u-chaugan, chaugan being the 
polo-stick ; tüp is only a synonym of güy “a ball". The jarid is' a different 
game. P. 165: Kusnay (küm4j) “ unleavened bread " would not be astonishing 
as & name of a Turkish lady from Toqat. It has nothing to do with küma 
[whence Russian xyma |, which is well known as “concubine”; the Arabic 
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equivalent of the latter is surnya (Juvayni, i, 19,,: khavafin u surriydt), 
P. 171: Mulajawwi' does not mean “ obedient” but “a voluntary (fighter 
for the faith) ". 

These remarks are only a homage paid to a very conscientious work by 
an attentive reader. In his Preface Professor Gordlevaky hints at the lacune 
in the libraries to which he had acceas and speaks with great modesty of his 
achievements. He need not minimize his merits, His work is solid and interest- 
ing: faciani meliora potentes | 

V. MINORSETY. 


MODERN Pursian Reaper. By A. J. ARDERRY. pp. ix, 84, 74. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1944. 7s. 6d. 


As Dr. Arberry points out in his preface, the literature and language of 
Persia are at present in an unsettled state, owing to an unprecedented com- 
bination of political and cultural convulsions. While, however, it is impossible 
to foresee exactly how the national genius for literary expression will eventually 
solve its many problems, it is clear that & certain degree of stabilization has 
already been reached. At any rate the language is in an interesting atago, on 
the verge, it may be, of a real literary renaissance ; that at least is what some 
good judges predict for it, and for that, from its beauty and richness, and from 
the prohounced intellectual and literary genius of Persians, it is well equipped. 

However that may be, many’ English-speaking people have to learn the 
language, and in recent years no good modern reader, suitable both for literary 
students and for the purposes of practical life, has been forthooming. 

Dr. Arberry’s book, skilfully constructed, up-to-date, handy, well-produced, 
and inexpensive, is accordingly sure to be welcomed. It consists of 74 pages of 
text, both prose and poetry— almost all quite modern—chosen so as to represent 
various facets of Persian writing. The selections begin with representative 
proverbs and popular saws, and contain useful descriptive passages, extracta 
from the press, various literary and historical pieces, and examples of stylistio 
innovations, side by side with traditional writing. There are copious notes 
and a vocabulary of about 3,000 words. After working carefully through the 
texts the learner should be able to proceed to almost any type of current 
literature with confidence. He will, of course, need the help of a grammar, 
and will also—pace Dr. Arberry—have to use a dictionary, for Persian wôrds 
in this reader unfortunately are not vocalized, and pronunciation must be 
guessed at. Another general criticism might be that the selections could be 
more gently graded ; generally they are rather difficult for complete beginners. 
Perhaps in future editions some easy-dramatic extracts might pave the way 
to harder prose and poetry. A few minor errors and omissions do not seriously 
detract from the merita of a most useful work. 

J. V. B. W. 
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l. BuacavaD Gtri. Translated and interpreted by FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
2 vols. Harvard Oriental Series, vols. 38, 39. 11 x 7, pp. xvi + 190 
and 180. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Prees. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. 

2. NATURE or Consciovanzss IN HINDU PeILOSOPET. By B8. K. BAKBENA. 
9 x 6, pp. vi + ii + 224 + vi. Benare: Nand Kishore and Brothers, 
1944. 


3. AKABARASAHI-SRINGARADARPANA OP PADMASUNDARA. Edited by K. 
Mapuava KRIBENA Sarma. (The Ganga Oriental Series, No. 1.) 8} x 5, 
pp. xxxviii + 46 + 60. Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, 1943. 


1. These two volumes, beautifully produced and printed, are said by the 
author to be the precipitate of many years of occupation with the Bhagavad 
Gita. They are intended for beginners, and the author starta by recommending 
the study of Sanskrit as necessary for anyone who wishes to know any of 
India's cultural products. Accordingly he has given & transliterated text with 
an extremely literal version opposite, and he appears to regret that war con- 
ditions have prevented the use of devanāgarī. But this will rather be considered 
an advantage by some teachers who do not favour beginning the study of 
Sanskrit by puzzling it out through the medium of an unfamiliar and com- 
plicated script. There are leas than a dozen pages of notes, and this is all the 
better for beginners, who should first master the text. 

The second volume, consisting of interpretation, takes a vary wide sweep, 
and begins with the origins of Hindu speculation, the Upanigads, the funda- 
mental doctrines of later Hindu thought, and the prehistory of the God of the 
Bhagavad Gità. This pute the reader into the right mood for tackling the Gita 
iteelf. Plain exposition is what is wanted by the beginner, and for this purpose 
the book is ideal. But the author hopes it will be useful also to scholars and 
advanced studente. These already have theories of their own, and will not 
be content with the mere presentation of another. There are theories, definite 
theories, about the date. Here we are merely told that it was “ probably 
composed before the beginning of our era, but not more than a few centuries 
before it". There is no discussion. Yet much more precise theories have been 
held, and we should like to know whether the author’s vagueness is due to 
& reasoned examination and rejection of other views, for his own are probably 
not 80 vague as they look. He speaks of the historic setting of the poem, as 
if he knew where to set it, and so far from ite being possibly as late as our era, 
it is said to be a comparatively early work, and the very notion of a philosophic 
“ system ” did not exist inita time. Bo, too, with regard to Buddhism. It is 
referred to as one of the “ later sects”. Later than the Gita 1 That view has 
been held and also the opposite. There appears to be more in the author’s 
mind than he tells us. Rival views when referred to at all are treated very 
ourtly. Rudolf Otto’s work he thinks is negligible. This may well be, but what 
Otto’s work is he does not say. He thinks Dr. Dasgupta utterly wrong on Yoga, 
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but does not give him the chance to reply, as he produces no reason or explana- 
tion.. Even the beginners as well as the scholars and advanced students might 
expect something more here. i : 2 END 

Views about the contradictions in the poem have varied greatly, but the 
reader will here find no discussion of the disputes. The author's own solution 
ia to admit all the contradictions, and yet hold that the poet may have oon- 
tradioted himself. This looks like a highly common-sense conclusion, but he 
goes further. The Gita, he tells us, is not a metaphysical treatise. It does 
not appeal to the reasoning faculty of mankind, It makes no attempt to be 
logical ‘or systematic in its philosophy The very notion of a philosophio 
' system " did not exist in India in the ume of the early Upanisads and the 
Gita. Its “opinions” are rather emotional or intuitional pointe of view, 
and it would be futile to discuss. their validity. Evidently this attitude could 
only be fairly examined by discussing the contradictions in detail. The result 
of it is that the student is dissuaded from even looking for a possibly ungueased 
meaning or deeper thought in expressions that have been set aside as loose 
and vague or contradictory or as merely grandiloquent language. The emotional 
side of which the author speaks finds a fitting place in the addition to the work 
of Sir Edwin Amold’s beautiful version. 


3. The title of Dr. Saksena’s work might lead one to think it a treatise on 
psychology. He begins indeed with a definition of consciousness as implymg 
the awareness of a situation characterized by the relationship of subject and 
object in an act of cognition, but this is merely tentative. He replaces it at 
- onoe by the question of a “‘non-dual, immediate, and distinctionless con- 
sciousness, which is universal and unchanging”. This is his real subject, not a 
weighing of the peychological evidence, but the presentation of a metaphysical 
theory, and his aim has been “ to present a picture of the essentially and solely 
Hindu view of consciousness". He starts with the Rgveda, but without much , 
point, as he cannot there find a special term for consciousness. His real 
beginning is with the Upanisads, and he goes through these and the systematic 
speculations of the orthodox schools, giving & well documented account of the 
various systems and views of the commentators. The subject is treated according 
to ita various aspecta, the ontological nature of consciousness, its epistemological, 
psychological, and transcendental nature. Naturally in the course of the 
discussion many of the systems have to be weeded out, for not all of them hold 
the theory of consciousness that the author has undertaken to expound. He 
candidly describes. Hindu philosophy as a vast jungle of systems, and he 
finally discards all but two, Advaita Vedanta and Samkhya. But even these 
are ao far from harmonizing with one another that he declares that he finds 
himself on the horns of a dilemma. Either consciousness is all (though some- 
how including avidya):or there are innumerable unita of consciousness existing 
in, but absolutely separate from, a real universe of unconsciousness. “The 
problem is frankly considered to be insoluble at the intellectual level.” This 
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appears to be Dr. Saksena’s individual view, for it is unlikely that he means 
that either the Advaitist or his opponent is inclined to sit down and admit 
that the other party's conclusion might be right from a supra-rational point 
of view. Dr. Saksena’s own conclusion is that “ logic does not carry us to the 
very last end of our quest for ultimate reality”. There is an intuition which is 
a higher integration of intellect. : 

Dr. Saksena generally keeps to the orthodox systems, and his references 
to Buddhism are not very happy. He says that the Madhyamika Nihilist 
denies consciousness, and giwes as his reference the La&kaeatüra. Here he 
seems to have been left in the lurch by his examiners (when his work appeared 
as a thesis). They ought to have told tim that the Lankavatara sūtra is not 
a Madhyamika work, but teaches dlayavijfiana and cinmdtra. Besides this the 
passage quoted is too corrupt to be translated. 

Parallels with Western thought are wisely avoided, but his last chapter 
is devoted to showing a few special features in contrast to speculations in the 
West. He finds that the Hindu Idealists have tackled the problem of uncon- 
sciousness in susupti perhaps with better success than the Western Idealists. 
As no name of any Western philosopher is mentioned in this chapter, it is not 

. easy to guess whom he is disparaging. Consciousness “ag self-revealing and 
as the source of all revelation goes a step further than the idea of consciousness 
in Western Idealism”. It does, indeed, and also the view that it is “ free 
from the sense of personality and experience”. Western Idealism, it seems, 
has not been able to get beyond the idea that the absolute and the relative 
are in a way both interdependent on one another, but for Hindu Idealiam the 
absolute is absolutely absolute. This type of Idealism, says the author, “ is 
typically Hindu, suggesting that the Hindu frame of mind has been far more 
elastic than the Western one." Dr. Saksena with the clearness and candour 
of his exposition has at least made it easier for the West to learn more about 
this frame of mind. ; 


3. This volume is of special significance as being the first of a new series of 
Sanskrit works to be published under the patronage of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, and under the general editorship of K. Madhava Krishna 
Sarma, who is curator of the Anup Sanskrit Library. The series appears to 
be directed to the esthetic side of Sanskrit literature, and in this respect the 
first volume, being on alamkara and an exposition of the rasa #rmgara, forms 
a suitable introduction. The work has also a peouliar interest as being the 
work of a Jain scholar, and its dedication to Akbar affords another instance 
of the literary and religious catholicity of that Emperor. Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja, who contributes much to the volume, places it in the early years of 
Akbar, about 1570. He also points out the close dependence ‘of the work on 
the Spngaratilaka of Rudrata. Padmasundara in fact follows the plan of 
Rudrate so closely that Dr. Kunhan Raja thinks that his work will be of help 
to improving the text of the Srngératilaka. The work has been edited from 
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one MB.; but ides MB. has bon found in time for the editors to make full 
use of it. This has led ta special difficulties in printing, but it is a pleasure to 
Bee. ais green. ote shay ee Deere manning AG een a 
in the printing of the text. -` 

The Appendix contains & poem of 104 verses, SpigGrasafjivini, by a Hindu 
poet, Haridevamiéra. It is a description of the power and manifestations of 
éragara related in &irdülaeikridsta and other elaborate metrés, and forms a 
suitable companion to the theoretical exposition of that rasa in the main work. 

ih E. J. Tuomas. 


1. BULLETIN. OF THE BARODA Stare MusSEUM AND PIOTURE GALLERY, vol. i, 
parts 1-2. Edited by H. Gowtz. Baroda: State Preas, 1944. . 


2. CVa Bmavicg IN INDIA UNDER THE Hast INDIA Company. A study in 
administrative development. By AxsHoy Kumar GnosAL. pp. xii + 508 
+i. Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1944. 


1. “ The museum,” says Dr. Goetz in his introduction to this new periodical, 
“can no more be a storehouse of things to be imitated, but must be a living 
centre of creative inspiration with a much broader and penetrating outlook." 
The complaint sometimes made against European museums, that they catered 
too exclusively for specialists, and that their value for general educational 
purposes was overlooked, could with equal justification have been made in 
India; and it is but recently that the Indian museums have adopted modern, 
more demooratio, ways. It was only between the two wars that the British 
Museum started the successful British Museum Quarterly, of which the object 
is largely educative; and the Baroda State Museum Buletin, which forms 
merely one feature of a general and comprehensive modernization scheme, is 
designed on somewhat similar lines—it is not, however, confined to recent 
acquisitions, and it is all the more interesting for that. 

The Baroda Museum has been in existence for about fifty years. One of 
the recent Curators was Dr. Cohn-Wiener, the well-known archeologist, and 
the State has been fortunate in securing a worthy successor to him in Dr. H. 
Goetz. Most of the present Bulletin is from his pen, and his articles, learned 
and stimulating, set a high standard for a publication which would in any 
case deserve a welcome on account of the rarity and variety of many of the 
Museum's possessions, and the fact that it is not very well known in other 
countries. The Museum is no provincial affair, bah embraces the arts of all 
lands and all ages. 

Dr. Goetz's own contributions are, as one might expect, careful and scholarly, 
but at the same time the interests of the non-specialist have been regarded. 
A. B. Garde’s article on- eleven eighth-oentury Nalanda seals, and Dr. B. 
Bhattacharya’s erudite analysis of twenty-two Buddhist miniatures from 
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Bengal, which he assigns to the eleventh century, will appeal mainly to scholars, 
while the Curator’s accounts of a very fine early Ragini miniature and of the 
Baroda portraits of Charles II's Queen, Catherine of Braganza, will interest 
a wider public. The articles are fully illustrated. 

The original scheme for the new Egypto-Babylonian gallery is a war 
casualty—at least ite construction has had to be postponed for the present, 
as indeed has the project for a new museum building. But better times will 
come. 

In the second issue of the Buletin Dr. Goetz is, as before, the guiding 
spirit and the chief oontributor. He opens with an erudite essay, on broad 
lines, on the place of India in art-evolution and the spirit that should inform 
her aims, pleading the case for a fearless breakaway, in the new age, from 
exclusively “ classical ” canons. The article is timely, for Indian art, though 
at the moment hesitating between a too reverent imitation of the past and an 
over-violent iconoclasm, is probably inclined to lean too much upon the 
* glorious antique ”. Petrification is the danger. 

Another, shorter, article by Professor Roerich castigates Chauvinism in art. 

More particular are the scientific studies by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya on certain 
Buddhist sculptures in the Museum, and by Professor O. C. Gangoly on some 
Vaishnava ritual paintings (including an impressive frieze-like group of Gopis 
from Udaipur). Dr. Goetz then resumes with three striking essays on a historio 
Malay kris of the fifteenth century, a sixteenth-century Portuguese ivory 
statuette of the Madonna, and on the art of the modern painter Y. K. Shukla. 
There are other “routine” articles on conservation, the organization of the 
Museum, eto. : 

Altogether this issue maintains the high standard of the first number ; 
Dr. Goetz and his contributors can be'heartily congratulated on a collection 
of essays and articles which, from their breadth and catholioity, mark a notable 
enterprise in the interests of art and archeology. 

There are numerous illustrations from photographs. 


9. Dr. Ghosal’s book, written as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of London, is designed as the first part of a oom- 
prehensive study in the administrative history of India-under British rule. 
It tells, in a manner adapted to students of administration, the story of the 
evolution of a trading corporation into the complex machine to which the 
Crown Government suceeded in the middle of the nineteenth century. During 
most of the period—lasting for more than two and a half centuries—the traders 
were also the administrators, the distinction between the I.C.8. and the Civil 
Services generally had not been clearly made, and the special problems of the 
last fifty years had not shown their troublesome heads. ““ Paternal govern- 
: ment, administered by a foreign bureaucracy,” was not yet from ite mere 
nature an offence to peoples accustomed to alien rule, and not yet very deeply 
touched by democratic theory. The period, accordingly, long as it was, and 
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though in it great changes in the system of government were made, has a unity 
of ita own. 

. Mr. Ghosal gives details of the successive stages of development, explaining 
their occasions and resulta, and pays due regard to the influence of persons 
on events—the most interesting parts of his book are those in which he describes 
the aims and achievements of Clive, Hastings, Cornwallis, and Wellesley. 
He is admirably objective—perhaps too much so at times—and has a clear, 
if somewhat jejune, narrative manner. The book is very well documented and 
indexed, and it should be useful to all who are interested in the impending 
changes in India, as well as to students of history, for whom the problems of 
past Indian rulers, and the virtues and failings of a series of great administrators, 
must always have a strong appeal. 

J. V. 8. W. 


Assamese: Irs FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT. By BANIKANTA KAKATI, 
M.A., Ph.D. Published by the Government of Assam in the Department 
of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Narayani Handiqui Historical 
Institute, Gauhati, Assam, 1941. Price Rs. 10/-, Foreign 15/-. 

This work is described as “ a scientific treatise on the history and philology 
of the Assamese language, being a thesis approved for the Ph.D. Degree of the 
Caloutta University in 1935”. The examiners were philologisja of such high 
repute as Dr. J. Bloch, of Paris University; Dr. 8. K. Chatterji, of Calcutta 
University ; and Dr. A. C. Woolner, of the Punjab University. 

In his “ Publisher's Note " Dr. 8. K. Bhuyan claims for Dr. Kakati that 
he “establishes for the first time the individuality of Assamese, placing it in 
the proper perspective of ita sister languages”. Dr. Kakati has analysed the 
various sources from which Assamese hes obtained ite vocabulary and has set 
out systematically the changes which the original words have undergone before 
assuming their present Assamese forms. The Assamese have had various 
contacts with different races and cultures, as is shown in the traces left behind 
in Assamese words. To quote Dr. Bhuyan again, “ The Aryan, the non-Aryan, 
and the Austric have freely contributed to the richness of the Assamese 
vocabulary, which has ‘been found adequate for the purpose of expounding 
abstract truths as well as for describing realistic scenes.” 

. Assamese, as a language in ite own right, has undoubtedly suffered some 

eclipse owing to its proximity to Bengali. As Dr. Kakati remarks, “ The 

comparative obscurity of Assamese and the spread of a powerful Bengali 
literature almost all over the globe gives an impression to foreigners that 

Assamese is a patois of Bengali." He goes on to explain that Assamese is 

not an off-shoot or patois of Bengali but an independent speech related to 

Bengali, both occupying the position of dialects with reference to some standard 

Magadhan Apabhrahéa ". That is to say, that though Bengali and Assamese 
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started on parallel lines, each had ita “ peculiar dialectical predispoditions, 
and often developed sharply contradictory idiosyncrasies ”. 

There is a clear setting out of the main points of agreement and Jiri 
between Bengali and Assamese. A few of the points of difference mentioned 
are as follows: the contrasting systems of accentuation, Assamese following 
the pan-Indian system of penultimate stress, whereas in Bengali there is an 
initial stress ; the genitive case-affix in Bengali is -er, in Assamese ar; the 
locative affix in Assamese is -t from the earliest times, in Bengali it ig -e, te. 

Dr. Kakati gives an interesting section on non-Aryan traces in place- 
names. He is perhaps the first to suggest Austrio influence in the names of 
certain places such as Kamakhyé or Kamaksi, Kamaripa, and the names” 
of certain rivers. - 

The main body of the book consists of two parts, the ETE and 
morphology of Assamese, both sections most detailed and carefully formulated. 

Some interesting pojnts are raised with reference to the sounds of Assamese. 
A table representing the twenty-four essential phonemes is provided, but 
space here will allow mention of only a few of the more characteristic sounds, 
As the Bengali alphabet is used to represent these sounds, adjustment has to 
be made to equate the sounds with the characters which symbolize them. 
This sometimes seems'rather clumsy, and one feels that there is a big problem 
of spelling reform before the Assamese; for instanoe Dr. Kakati states that 
the letters which in Bengali represent the dental and cerebral plosives are in 
Assamese pronounced as alveolar, and other observers have recorded this fact. 
The palatal letters b, v (o, ch) are pronounced as s in all positions, and their 
-voiced equivalents q, 4 (j, jh) as z. The letters ¥, w, 7 (é, s, s), says'Dr. Kakati, 
have a velar fricative -pronunciation in all positions, though it is probable 
that, in initial position at least, the pronunciation is a breathed glottal fricative 
(4). This work on the phonology and morphology of Assamese points to the 
necessity for a detailed phonetic study of the pronunciation of Modern, 
Assamese. 

The book is well printed, and contains a useful word-index and list of 
books consulted. Students of Assamese will be grateful to Dr. Kakati for his 
valuable contribution to the War of his mother tongue. 

G. M.- Sumbang. 


INTRODUCTION AU TAMOUL. By PIERRA Mere. pp. vii + 224. Paris: G. P. 
; Maisonneuve, 1945. 

This Introduction provides an elementary.course of instruction in sabdan 
Tamil It was prepared for the-.use of students of the Eoole dee Langues 
Orientales Vivantes; but though originally intended for use with a teacher, 
it would also serve well for private study. , Each lesson is given in Tamil script 
with a transliteration, and a translation into French and English. The-method . 
of instruction is the “ direct.” method. From the beginning the learner learns 
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to speak: at first in sentences of simplest structure, and then progressively 
in sentences that involve the common idioms and syntactical forms of everyday 
Tamil. 

In the introductory section on Tamil sounds the characteristic Tamil 
sibilant is correctly represented as ¢, but the difference between this sound 
. and the English or French s is not defined. In the articulation of this sound 
the tip of the tongue is firmly pressed against the lower gums and the front 
of the tongue is brought close to the hard palate. 

G. M. 


Tmar-ENoLmH DicorioaARy. By Grorar BaapLRYy MoFannaNp, M.D. 
pp. xxi + 1019 + 89. [Palo Alto] London: Stanford University Preas 
and Oxford University Press, 1944. 53s. 6d. net. 


In Dr. MoFarland’s latest and, alas, last contribution on the Thai language 
we have this very timely work of reference, for se long needed by students 
of the language. It is the more useful in that it is of the nature of a Cyclopadic 
Dictionary, especially as regards terms relating to the flora and fauna of 
Siam, under some of which there are entries of two columns and more. 
Dr. McFarland has used as his major guide the Ptanukrom, the Siamese Govern- 
ment Dictionary which was issued in its second edition about 1930. This is 
a guarantee to the student that the current usages in Thai are included in 
this work, for there have been very many linguistic alterations during the 
lifetime residence of the compiler in Siam. One of the principal changes has 
been in the direction of simplified spelling, where words are of Pali or Sanskrit 
origin, but the lexicographer is good enough to give us the alternative forms. 

The Introduction comprises a description of the tonal arrangement in 
Thai, with a system of phonetic romanization which, as Dr. McFarland remarks, 
is a much and hotly debated matter. That the differences of opinion are in 
part due to the phonetic pattern of the student’s own native tongue is demon- 
strated in this present work, where differences between American and British 
vowels reappear in some of the values given in the vowel-equivalence table. 
The near-Danish ø sound in Thai is represented here as u, and both the short 
and long u are shown by oo, the vowel of o in “pot” is given as aw, and so on. 
The result is that the international value of the system is very questionable. 
This is made all the clearer because Dr. McFarland has very painstakingly 
provided a phonetic equivalent for each entry; but he fully recognizes the 
imperfections of his system and has anticipated his critics by saying that those 
who are not satisfied with it will be those who do not need it. 

. What will surprise old students of Thai will be to find that stz tones are 
claimed for the language, whereas the orthodox number is five. The student 
will be inclined to remain content with the five tones when he discovers that 
MoFarland’s Sixth is not a variant in tone but rather in length: it is the 
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abrupt, shortened Fifth (“ acute ”) tone. In a dictionary, as such, these matters 
assume a minor rôle, and the Introduction as a whole is thoroughly good, for 
it gives useful information on such troublesome matters as double consonapte, 
tone-tablea, numerical designatory particles, and word-arrangement (which 
is in Siamese alphabetical order). : 

As to the body of the Dictionary, although a few of the newest words are 
not to be found, e.g. airfield (nahm bin), it will nevertheless probably- remain 
the standard work as a Thai-English Dictionary for many years and will pass 
through several editions in decades to come. One may safely say this because 
the work bears all the signs of authenticity in several respects. First, George 
McFarland, son of an American missionary doctor in Siam, spent his whole 
lifetime of some seventy years (except during his American education) in Siam, 
where he was born, and continued in his father’s footsteps as a lexicographer 
òf Thai. His reputation in knowledge of things Siamese was of the highest, as 
evidenced by his holding Siamese first-class rank and title from the King. 
Then, again, one is given confidence in that his introduction to the Dictionary 
is sane and balanced, humble yet assured. Further, when one notes in the 
Foreword the names of persons consulted, there are the people, all Siam men, 
both Siamese and Occidental, of the first rank of acholars. That the present 
edition of the work has been photolithographed in the U.S.A. from a copy 
rescued from the Bangkok Times Press before the Japanese invasion iB a 
guarantee of the best in the matter of accurate printing in the first place, to 
those who know that Press in Bangkok. Coupled with all this there is appended 
a very complete bibliography: all the known older authorites liave been 
consulted. ; 

Here, then, we have the authentic article, the standard lexicon, and 
although “ George B.", as we knew him, did not live to see his beloved 
Siamese friends freed from the toils of war, we receive from him, through 
Mrs. McFarland, most gratefully, this truly noble work as his fitting epitaph. 

Herpert B. O'NEILL. 
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1. A BHORT History OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. By L. CARRINGTON GooDRICR. 
pp. xv + 260. New York: Harper and Bros., 1943. 


2. Lu HSIANG-BHAN. A twelfth century Chinese idealist philosopher. By 
8ru-om Hoana. (American Oriental Series, vol. 27.) pp. 116. 1944. 


3. New DIPLOMAOS IN THE Far Hast. By H. van STRAELEN, B.V.D. pp. 40. 
London: Luzac and Co., 1944. 


.4. UHINA AMONG THE Powers. By Davm NELSON Rowe. pp. x 4- 206. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945. 


5. A Pooxsr DICTIONARY (CHINESR-ENGLISH) AND PEKINGESH SYLLABARY. 
By UHAUNOEY GoonRIoN. pp. 237 + 70. New York : Columbia University 
Press, 1944. 


6. Toe New OFPIOIAL CHINESE-LATIN SORIPT: Gwoyrru Romatzyu. By 
W. Baon. pp. 63. London: Probsthain, 1942. 


7. CHINESE BgNTENCE BxRIES. By W. Spon and C. H. Lu. Part I. pp. 230. 
London: Probsthain, 1943. 


8. Coingsk READER AND GUDE To Conversation. By W. Simon and 
C. H. Lv. pp. viii + 195. London: Lund Humphries and Co., 1943. 


9. 1200 CHINESE Basio CHARACTERS. By W. Snow. pp. xvi + 327. London: 
Lund Humphries and Co., 1944. 


10. How ro STUDY AND WRITE CHINESE CuanaCTEBS. By W. Sruon. pp. xliv 
+ 405. London: Lund Humphries and Co., 1944. 


11. STRUCTURE Det IN UHINESR. By W. Smo and T. C. Cgao. pp. x + 101. 
London: Lund Humphries and Co., 1945. 


1. A really satisfactory history of China, based on original records, still 
remains to be written. So stupendous is the task of covering those three thousand 
years and more that have elapsed since legend and myth began to be replaced 
by trustworthy data, that it is never likely to be accomplished by any one. 
man, but rather by the combined effort of a number of scholars specializing 
on different periods. Meanwhile, students will welcome any less ambitious 
study which embodies the fruita of careful research, like this from the pen of 
Professor Goodrich. Here we have an outline of events which is sufficient to 
make the evolution of the “ Middle Kingdom” at least comprehensible ; 
and round this political thread are entwined many interesting notes on a great 
variety of other subjects. The rise and fall of dynasties, with the accompanying 
military campaigns and exploita of heroes, have been recounted more fully 
elsewhere. The present book is concerned rather with cultural activities ; 
and seldom can so much have been packed into so small a space. Agriculture, 
astronomy, paper, porcelain, printing, sculpture, architecture, and painting, 
are only a few of the topics touched upon. If to these be added the long list 
of natural products of which tea and silk are the most familiar to us, one 
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begins to realize what an enormous debt the world in general owes to the 
industrious and gifted Chinese race. The important subject of religion is not 
neglected, and the rise and progress of Taoism, Buddhism, and a number of ~, 
minor foreign cults are traced in considerable detail. More perhaps might have ` 
been said about ancestor-worship, a form of animism which is older than any 
of these, and in harmonious conjunction with the ethics of Confucius still 
constitutes the fundamental religion of the Chinese people. 

The book is divided into nine chapters, each dealing with a fairly well 
defined period. In his discussion of early Chinese writing, it is hard to see why 
Professor Goodrich should quarrel with the statement, made by an English 
scholar, that '' there does not remain to us one single genuine specimen of an 
insoription of a pictorial or pictographic nature ". Of course, isolated picto- 
grams do occur, but the point is that no known inadriptdon of any length con- 
sista solely of such. The long age of feudaliam is passed over very rapidly, but 
an excellent summary is given of the sweeping reforms introduced under the 
Ch'in dynasty. The period of political disunion that followed the Han was so 
confused that it had to be treated at greater length than any other in order 
to be made at all intelligible. In the chapter on the Sui and the T‘ang, one 
may regret the omission of any reference to such a picturesque personality 
as the usurping Empress Wu Tsé-t‘ien, who was the real head of the State 
for half a century. According to Professor Goodrich, “ the earliest dated 
example of blook-printing " comes from Japan. Actually, the printed charms 
here referred to are not dated, though the order for their production is believed 
to have been given in A.D. 770. The earliest dated block-print is the Diamond 
Bütra of 868, now in the British Museum, but there are good grounds for ' 
thinking that it is not “ the world's oldest printed book ". Again, it is doubtful 
if the binding of women's feet only began as late as 950; for in the Shih Ohi 
there is some evidence to show that the practice goes back as far as the Chou 
dynasty. Of the Ming dynasty, it is justly remarked that ita achievements. 
in many fields have been generally underrated. Among the works of that 
period in which the records and learning of antiquity are preserved, none is 
more famous than the Yung Lo Ta Tien. Here it is loosely called a thesaurus ; 
in fact it was a gigantio dictionary of the Chinese language, arranged not under 
radicals but rhymes. A favourite word with Proreaior Goodrich—was it coined 
in his € own mint i—is the Latin plural " mores". Thus we hear of “local 
mores", of the practice of foot-binding betong “ deeply embedded in 
Chinese mores ”, of “ agrioulture, language, mores, and religion ”, and even 
in the singular, of “a not inconstant mores ". One cannot help thinking that 
the less dubious word “ customs " would have served his purpose better. 

The book is so well printed and produced that it will arouge envy on this 
aide of the Atlantic in these days of “ austerity ". The twenty-four illustrations 
are mostly of art objecta; the sketch-maps are useful though rather meagre in 
detail. There is a very good index, and also a bibliography to each chapter, 
in which only English books are included. Some of these are of no great value, 
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and might have been replaced with advantage by others in French or German. 
Chinese oharaoters for proper names would have been a but perhaps, 
- this is too much to expect in a popular handbook. 


2. Much has been written by Westerners about the Neo-Confucian philosopher 
Chu Hai and his predecessors of the Sung dynasty, but as yet little attention 
has been given to Chu Hai’s contemporary Lu Hsiang-shan, who boldly opposed . 
many of his theories and struck out an independent path for himself. Miss 
Huang’s excellent monograph is the first attempt to fill the gap, and it leaves 
us with a very clear picture both of the man and his philosophy, derived from 
many specimens of his conversation, letters, and other writings. That Lu was 
& precocious child may be inferred from the question which he suddenly put 
to his father at the age of four: “ Where do Heaven and Earth come to an 
end?” To this, in a material sense, no one has yet been able to supply a 
satisfactory answer, but at & later date he himself was to undertake a far- 
- Teaching investigation into the moral significance of the Universe as expressed 
in the term W, or Law. Both he and Chu Hei claimed to be Confucianista, but 
of the two Lu seems to be a more direct descendant of the early Confucian . 
school, more particularly Mencius, many of whose doctrines he adopted and 
developed. He is leas interested in the distinction between immaterial Law and 
physical matter (ch ^4) than in the proposition-that “ there exists one Law which 
is perfectly good and hence is to be regarded as the purely ethical standard for 
all men throughout the ages”. And he is definitely opposed to the dualism 
that would describe the Mind of Man in terms of human desire, and the Mind 
of Spirit in terms of heavenly Lew. For him, there is only one Mind, with which 
all individual finite minds should be in accord. Moreover, he maintains that 
this Mind is to be identified with the Universal Law. Other implications of 
his system cannot even be outlined here, but it may be noted that he whole- 
heartedly accepta the doctrine of. the innate goodness of human nature 
expounded by Mencius, and regards material desire as the main source of evil. 

Miss Huang’s translations not only read well, but have evidently been 
done with scrupulous care. It is a pity, however, that this conscientiousness 
should show itself in the too frequent use of square bracketa; for any con- 
sistent attempt thus to fence off all words which, though implied, do not 
actually appear in the Chinese text, must be ineffective as well as pedantic. 
One correction: in a passage from the “ Conversations " on page 60 Confucius 
is quoted as having said “ To learn is to practise constantly’. What he did 
Bay is something quite different: “ To learn, and to practise on occasion what 
one has learnt—is this not true pleasure 1" Here, without the text to refer to, 
itis doubtful whether the mistake was made by Lu Hsiang-shan or his translator. 
Besides a bibliography and an index, the book contains another useful appendage ` 
which is too often omitted from works of this kind—a glossary of Chine&e 
characters for all proper hames, important terms, and book-titles. Unfortunately 
it seems to have been prepared somewhat too hastily, for the characters in 
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the following entries are not correctly represented by the italicized syllables : 
Ch'en Cheng-cht, Chin-huo, Ch‘tung-hsien, Liang pun -ming, tat, Wu-chou- 
hsien, Yüan Hai. 


3. This booklet of some twelve thousand words has an importance out of 
all proportion to ite length. Father van Straelen is writing, as he says, at the 


_dawn of a new era, when immense changes are taking place all around us. 


x 


Interest in things Chinese is growing apace, and the Chinese and Japanese 
languages are attracting more students in Europe and America than ever 
before. Here he wisely puts in a word of caution: “ How many people of 
many nations have I not met who started the study of Chinese or Japanese ; 
but not one in a dozen persevered.” Then he goes on to propose a series of 
drastic reforms in the diplomatic and consular services. Hitherto, hardly 
any diplomat has thought it necessary to acquire even a bowing acquaintance 
with the language of the country in which he is serving, and consequently he 
knows little or nothing of the customs and daily life of the people. Father 
van Straelen would have every young aspirant begin with a two years’ course 
of Chinese or Japanese at some university, after which he could go out and 
live for a year with a well-educated native family, spend another year in farther 
study combined with ordinary official work, and then travel through the country 
for a third year, doing some farm-work on the way in three different provinces. 
Finally, he should go back to his own country for a year in order to sort his 
impressions and write a report about his travels, to be submitted to the 
examiner. These are indeed severe tests of a man’s capacity; but who can 
doubt that they will produce a type of diplomat far superior to those of “ the 
good old days" 1 Another point insisted upon is that every candidate for 
employment should have a standard of morality that will command the respect 
of Orientals. To this end, it is advisable that he should get married before 
returning to the Far East. The sowing of wild oats is not to be encouraged. 
Two sensible suggestions are that men of ability in the consular service should 
be more frequently promoted to high diplomatio posta, and that “ hopping 
from Ankara to China or from Madrid to Tokyo ” should cease to be part of 
an ambassador’s rôle. Many of Father van Straelen’s arguments are supported 
by apt quotations from such writers as Lionel Curtis, Chester Holcombe, 
Sir Méyrick Hewlett, and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 


4. The value of this carefully written book will be diminished very little, 
if at all, by the fact that it appeared before the end of the Japanese war. The 
conclusions arrived at are for the most part based on arguments and estimates 
that still hold good and are not likely to be falsified by any future developments. 
The author is an American, who does not allow his nationality to bias hia 
judgmenta, which are eminently fair and reasonable. He begins by drawing 
attention to the truly revolutionary change in China’s international position 
since she was attacked by Japan in 1937. Then it seamed doubtful if she could 
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hold out more than a year or two at most against her powerful enemy ; now, 

in spite of almost overwhelming disasters, she ranks as one of the four Great 

Powers, and her influence on world affairs is bound steadily to increase. Never- 

theless, Mr. Rowe is convinced that her present military strength will be quite 

insufficient to maintain peace and security in the Western Pacifico without 
powerful support from the United States. This belief has been forced upon 
him after a searching inquiry into her man-power, the state of her agriculture, 
her industrial raw materials and other resources, her system of transport and 
communications, her government and social organization. He puts his finger 
on many sources of weakness, often where they might be least expected. 

A large increase of population, for instance, is likely to follow the re-eetablish- 

ment of peaceful conditions; yet in the present state of the country it would 

certainly prove to be anything but a blessing. The general health of the people 
is poor, and would vitiate any national military effort. There is a great shortage 
of trained personnel, lack of discipline, organization, and transport facilities. 

The prevailing iliteracy and low level of technical knowledge and skill are 

` also serious drawbacks due to the employment of at least three-quarters of 
the population in manual labour on small farms. The introduction of radio 
and telephone has accentuated the ever-present language difficulty, arising 
not only from the number of different dialects but especially from the peculiar 
structure of the Chinese language, with its large number of homophones or 
syllables of identical sound. Incidentally, Mr. Rowe speaks a little too hope- 
fully of “ the future introduction of an alphabetized script in place of the 
Chinese characters”. This is a difficult problem which for a long time past 
has exercised the wits of both native and foreign scholars, but no satisfactory 
solution is yet in sight. 

. The concluding chapter, "Organization of Peace in the Far East," is 
largely devoted to territorial questions on which agreement will have to be 
reached by the United Nations. Following the principle that all territories 
taken by Japan since 1868 should be restored to their former owners, Mr. Rowe 
contemplates the return of Southern Sakhalin and the northern Kuriles to 
Russia, while China would resume possession of the Liuchiu Islands, the 
Peacadores, and Formosa. For the sake of security, military bases in the 
Philippines and several other Pacific islands will have to be agsigned to the 
United States. Self-government is foreshadowed for Korea within ten or 
twenty years, according to the ability shown by that country to conduct her 
own affairs. Manchuria of course will revert to China, but sovereignty over 
Outer Mongolia might be oeded to Russia on payment of an agreed sum. 
China has no legal claim to Hongkong, but now that extra-territoriality has 
been abolished ita retention by the British would be “ a painful anachronism ". 
The-renunciation of any further claim to this famous port might cause some 
heart-burnings in Britain, but Mr. Rowe argues very convincingly that it 

` would benefit both sides in the long run. ' 

The book is provided with a good index and full bibliographical notes to 
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each chapter, so that it will be found useful for reference as well as interesting 
and instructive to read through. 


D. It is well over half a century since this pioneer pocket dictionary was 
first published, and ita usefulriesa may be gauged from the fact that it is still 
in constant demand. Down to 1933 as many as fifteen thousand copies had 
been printed, and a revised edition was in the press at Ch‘éng-fu near Peking 
when the outbreak of war between America and J apan led to ita destruction. 
The present issue is designed to fill the gap until another opportunity occurs 

-to bring out an entirely new edition: it is a lithographic reproduction of the 
reprint made at Shanghai in 1918, and with few exceptions the characters are 
as clear and distinct as could be desired. The English type, though small, is 
also easily legible. As in most foreign dictionaries of the Chinese language, the 
characters are arranged in alphabetical order, with a radical index atthe end. 
An additional feature is the indication of the radical after each character in 
the body of the work. It is surprising that this simple device has not been 
generally adopted, for it often saves a lot of searching when some native 
Chinese dictionary has to be consulted. Apart from the omission of a few sounds, 
the avstem of spelling is that of Sir Thomas Wade. 


6. It is a remarkable proof of Dr. Simon’s industry and intimate knowledge 
of his subject that he should have been able, with some help from Chinese 
colleagues, to produce the six manuals listed above within the space of three 
years and a half. We will consider them in order of date. 

The system of romanization for Chinese words called Gwoyeu Romatsyh 
(literally, National Language Latin Script), which was first promulgated by 
the Chinese Ministry of Education in 1928, is evidently very dear to Dr. Simon’s 
heart, and he has done more than anybody outaide China to popularize it. 
In this booklet he explains how the syllables are constructed, and gives tables 
in which they are compared with those of the well-established system devised 
by Sir Thomas Wade as long ago as 1859. In the new soript, called G.R. for 
short, aspirates and tones are indicated not by auxiliary signs or figures but 
by slight variations in the spelling. Thus the Wade syllable ting appears as 
ding, dyng, diing, or ding, according to the tone required, and ting as ting, 
tyng, ting, or ting. Similarly, érh becomes el, erl, eel, or ell, and 80 on. Two 
unsatisfactory features of the system strike the eye at once: the student has 
to learn four words instead of one, and most of these fail to represent the 
actual sound with any accuracy at all. Moreover, the problem of identifying 
any particular character through the transliterated form alone is still left 
unsolved. On the other hand, Dr. Simon claims that G.R. enables the tones 
to be remembered more easily through the visual shape of the words; and 
this does seem to be borne out by the experience of those teaching the spoken 


rs 


x 


language, though of course the written syllable pao‘, for instance, serves to ` 


indicate the tone even better than the G.R. form baw. 
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. T. This book consists of fifty lessons in two. sections entitled “ The School " 
and “ Actions and Events of Daily Life", the G.R. version being followed in . 
each case by an English translation. The sentences are of a lively, praotical 
nature, unlike the dreary stuff that onoe formed the staple of elementary school 
books. It should be noted that all the lessons exoept the last haye-been spoken 
by Dr. Lu on gramophone records, which are obtainable through the publisher, 
The same rules and tables are given as in No. 6, but there is a rather more 
detailed introduction, and also instructions for studying without a teacher. 
One or two pointa call for some comment. On p. 16 it is said that in G.R. 
compound expressions, which occur frequently in colloquial Chinese, “ can 
be written as one word, whereas the tone-figures in the Wade system make 
the adoption of a hyphen obligatory in every case." This may be true, but the 
hyphen is also useful in that it indicates where one component ends and another 
begins, and it is sometimes so used in this very book. On p. 172, for example, 
we find the sentence yong shoou mannmhal-ds jit (Wade: yung* shou? mant- 
ma'-érh'-ts' chs*), where the compound is not easily resolvable into its elements. 
Here, too, is illustrated the disadvantage of G.R. already mentioned, that it 
renders the pronunciation of a word very imperfectly except in its basio form 
(that is, when it happens to be in the first or in certain cases the second tone). 
In face of this undeniable fact it is astonishing to find on p. 17 the assertion 
that “reading and writing in G.R. cannot fail to prove a remarkable corrective 
of pronunciation in general ". 


8. The Chinese Reader contains a series of leasons similar to those appearing 
in No. 7, but with the useful addition of Chinese characters. These are elegantly 
printed, and the page arrangement enables the student to turn quickly from 
the Chinese text to the G.R. transliteration on the right or to the English 
translation at the bottom. In the translation, by the way, all proper names 
appear, somewhat surprisingly, in their Wade form only. Can this stern 
upholder of the new soript have felt that, after all, “Jaw Tzyy-arng ” is less 

"pleasing to the eye than “Chao Tzü-ang" ? One of the lessons describes 
& visit to the Summer Palace near Peking, and three illustrations showing 
some of ita features (one on the wrapper) are included here. 


No. 9 is an adaptation of & very popular little manual published by the 
Commercial Press, Shanghai, in 1927, which has played a leading part in 
China's crusade against illiteracy among her people. Although the characters 
to which it is restricted are described as “ bagio ", the term has really no 
etymological significance: there are actually 1,269 of them altogether, and 
the reason for their selection is simply that they are in frequent, use-and sufficient 
for general needs, like the words in our own Basic English. At any rate, no 
other attempt to draw up such a list has yet been made officially. The lessons 
themselves are again both varied and interesting, but graduated only to a limited 
extent, To give an idea of their variety, some of the headings in each of the 
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four sections may be mentioned: Reading the Newspaper, Planting Trees ; 
Maternal Instruction, Publio Hygiene, Gambling, Making an Appointment 
with a Friend to go for a Stroll, Early Marriage, A Trip Round the World. 
Lista of new characters are inserted at regular intervals, and a full alphabetical 
index is provided at the end of the book. The Chinese type is bold and 
attractive, and the printing excellent throughout. A short foreword is oon- 
tributed by the General Manager of the Commercial Press. 


No. 10 is complementary to No. 9, and produced in the same handsome style. 
Broadly it may be said that, while likely to be of considerable service to anyone 
intending to take up the study of Chinese philology, it is much less suitable 
for the beginner who simply wants to learn how to read Chinese texts and 
write the characters. He should of course be able to use & dictionary, which 
involves a knowledge of the distinction between radical and phonetic; but 
to plunge at once into a minute analysis of characters and the principles of 
their construction is to begin at the wrong end altogether. It is much on a par 
with the old method of teaching Latin to schoolboys by setting them to 
memorize all the intricacies of its grammar and syntax. When all this is said 
one cannot but admire the thoroughness with which Dr. Simon has worked 
out his system. Extreme pains have been taken to leave no loophole for error, 
and numerous footnotes call the studen "s attention to anything he may possibly 
have overlooked. Part I contains a list of the 214 radicals, together with 
instructions as to the order in which their strokes should be written, G.R 
romanization, meaning, mnemonic notes, and their descriptive names in 
Chinese. The student is advised to learn them all by heart, as well as their 
serial numbers, which seems a rather unnecessary burden on the memory. 
Some further information is given in three appendices. Part TI contains a 
similar list of phonetics or non-radical elements arranged alphabetically within 
their stroke-groups, and examples of them in combination. Finally, Part III 
consiste of an analysis of all the basic characters in alphabetical order, each 
having its own formula in which the radical, the stroke-group, and certain’ 
other points are indicated by means of letters and figures. Useful appendices 
are devoted to the characters of the sexagenary cycle, Chinese surnames, and 
the Four Corner System used in a number of modern Chinese dictionaries and 
other books of reference. There is a lengthy introduction full of minute 
explanations which are not always easy to grasp. On p. xxviii, for instance, 
one is rather baffled by the statement that the reduction of the present 214 
radicals from more than double their number “ accounta for . . . the inability 
of cutting out the ‘radical’ of certain phonetics without doing injustice to 
their structure ”. 


No. 11 is another valiant attempt by the indefatigable Dr. Simon to bring 
help to his students in their struggle with Chinese—this time in collaboration 
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with Mr. T. C. Chao, who is also a teacher at the School of Oriental Studies. 
It is the first volume of a series designed as “a new tool for teaching and 
learning languages". Other more advanoed volumes on Chinese will be 
published in due course. Put briefly, the idèa has been to select fifty “ speech 
patterns" and to list under each of them fifteen short sentences which may 
be useful in conversation. Some of these patterns are simple enough. One, 
for instanoe, consists of the word. “ although ", and is followed by sentences 
beginning with that conjunction. Others are more elaborate, and the sentences 
are enlivened by occasional touches of humour: “ If the padanan are not on 
the table in the dining-room, they must be on my nose " ; or, . they must 
be in that shop where I bought the oranges [or bananas].” (Many of us would 
like to have the address of that shop!) There is a pattern to each opening, 
with the English on the left-hand page and transliteration in the New National 
Script on the right, a few short footnotes, and Chinese characters where they 
seem to be required. To a beginner who is not familiar with the New National 
Script such a word as tzyhlaishoeibii may appear somewhat alarming, but 
he will be relieved to find that it merely representa the syllables ts-lat-shui-pi 
in the Wade system, and means nothing more dreadful than a fountain-pen. 
Altogether this is-a very handy little book, nicely laid out and remarkably 
well printed, which will lighten the labours of many a grateful student. 
LIONEL GILES. 


JAPANESB GRADED READINGS IN TRANSCRIPTION (Naganuma Reader, Book I, 
Parte 2 and 3). VOCABULARY oF COMMON JAPANESE WORDS, By ARTHUR 
Rosm-INNRS. American edition: both published by the Department of 
Oriental Studies, Yale University, 1948. 


The Naganuma Reader, Book I, of parts of which this romanized version 
is now published, is one of the more useful selections of reading matter for 
students who are starting to read Japanese. The Vocabulary of Common Japanese 
Words, though no longer the ideal list of colloquial words, is still very useful. 
Our thanks are due to the Department of Oriental Studies of Yale University 
for its enterprise in publishing these two books, and especially for reprinting 
the Vocabulary. 

A special feature of these two on is the marking of the so-called 
pitch-accent. This '" accent" had been marked on individual words by 
Eliséeff and Reischauer in their Elementary Japanese for University Students, 
so that the similar marking in the Vocabulary now under review is not a new 
departure. The Japanese Graded Readings in Transoription, however, are, 80 
far as I am aware, the first published róma-zi texts to be marked in this way. 

The marking of individual words will be of little practical use, and may. well 
mislead, till we have a detailed account of the influence exerted on the “ accent ” 
by following particles (and suffixes) and, as regards conjugable words, of the 
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changes which occur in the “ accent ” in the various forms. Some examples 
will give an idea of the sort of thing needed :— E 

(a) Any originally “ ungcoented " word becomes “ accented ” (from the 
second syllable * onwards) when followed by two or more consecutive 1-syllable 
particles, or by any 2 or 3-ayllable particle except kara, koso, and dake; and the 
“ accentuation " goes through to the first of the two l-syllable particles, or 
to the first syllable of the 2- or 8-syllable particle—thus :- teeburu, teeburu wa, 
teeburu kara (all “ unaocented ”), but teeburá nk wa, teburú ná no, teeburú 

(b) Any word originally “accented” through (from the second) to the 
final syllable loses all “accentuation” before no—thus: hanast, hand 
(“flower”), but hanasi no, hana no (“ unaccented ”). f 

(c) -“ Accented " verbs with three syllables in their (colloquial) diotionary- 
form take the “accent” in that form on the second syllable, but 3-syllable 
-te or ~ta forms of “ accented ” verbs take the “ accent” on the first syllable, 
unleas the vowel in that syllable is devoiced—thus: oríru, okósu, but órite, 
l tia (“ shot ”) (tukéru, tukéta). 


No complete account of these changes yet exists in either Japanese or 
English, though the introduction to Zinbo and Tunemi’s Kokugo Hatuon 
Akusenio Ziten gives much of the necessary information. For any systematic 
teaching of Japanese pronunciation, such an account is clearly easential. 

Marked texts, however, have their uses even in the absence of a statement 
of the rules. They may at least be a useful adjunct to oral illustration (direct 
or through gramophone records) of how to read the texts. Unless the marking 
is consistent, however, the student can hardly gain the full benefit; he can 
at best only carry over to new material isolated examples, for he cannot 
generalize to non-existent rules. It is also desirable, though not essential, 
that the marking should represent as far as possible a standard Tokyo pro- 
nunciation. On both these counts the Graded Readings fall short of the ideal, 
and the marking in the Vocabulary also ia rather often representative of some- 
_ thing other than standard speech. 

To take the last point first, of the forty-three entries in the first five pages 
of the Vocabulary, ten appear to be non-standard forms, viz. eigh i, 
akási, akámbo, akarúi, amás, Amérika, ammdri, dne— accented,” though in 
standard speech they are “unaccented ”; and two—ambas, ana— unaccented. " 
though in standard speech they are “accented” thus, ambdt, and. On page 1 
of the Graded Readings there are ak, already mentioned, and ky-rói, both . 
“ accented ”, although “ unaccented "in standard speech ; and kami (“ paper ”) 
and midori, both “ unaccented ”, although “ accented ” thus, kam, midori, 
in standard speech. These rulings are supported both by Zinbo and Tunemi 
in their Akusenio Ziten and by Miyake in the Akusento-hyoon Sin-Zikas, 

* Syllable in this account signifies the sound represented by one kana sign, or in the oase cf 
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except as regards ammars and ki-trot, which are included only by Zinbo and 
Tunemi! To say this is not to suggest that the type of pronunciation repre- 
sented is in any sense a “bad” one; itis not to deny that the needs of most 
foreign learners of any language are met by acquiring any widely intelligible, 
“ educated” type of pronunciation. But as we have very little information 
about the behaviour of the “ accent” in dialects other than that of middle. 
class Tokyo speakers, marked texts in another dialect are of little use in 
elementary teaching, exoept perhaps in the hands of a teacher whose own 
dialect it is. - 

As to inoonsistenoy in the marking, here are examples, in the treatment of 
kotó and gozaémásu, of what I have in mind :— f 

Andta wa sibas o mita koto ga arimasu ka (p. 22, Sth line from foot). 

Anáta wa koo iu monó o goran ni nátta kotó ga gozaimasu ka (p. 28, 11-12th 
lines from foot). 

Sayoo de gozaimdsu ka (p. 34, last line). 

I know that the charge of inoonsistency can be parried by pointing to the 
following sentence in the Preface: “In connected sentences [so] the inherent 
word-aooent may be submerged under tho sentence intonation and so lost." 

But if we accept this account of-the matter, we may well despair of getting 
any teachable account of the sound-system of Japanese. The rules about the 
influence of following particles, etc., will be quite complicated enough; if 
sentence-intonation is to be a factor in their interpretation, teachers of Japanese 
had far better disregard all the work that has been done on “ pitch accent ”, 
and go on as in the past, relying purely on the student’s powers of imitation 
to achieve & passable pronunciation. For intonation is notoriously resistant 
to complete codification. - 

Thé account as it stands is open to the charge of containing a contradiction 
in terms: there is surely something wrong with an “ inherent ” property 
which can be “ lost". Or is this only a quibble 1 „At any rate, tho account is, 
I think, hardly an unfair Tepresentation of the views of Japanese writers on 
the subject, notably those of Zinbo and Tunemi in the introduction to their 
dictionary (1932) and of Oonisi in Kyootku Onseigaku (1936). Zinbo in his 
earlier Kokugo Onseigaku (1925) seams not to have quite realized how much 
sentence-intonation might affect word-pitch, or possibly was less clear then 
that the two things were completely separable in theory. Mori in The Pro: 
nunciation of Japanese (1929) used a different simile: “ The only difference 
between pitch-accent and intonation may be expressed by saying that the 
former chiefly concerns individual words, and the latter the whole breath- 
group or sentence. If intonation is likened to a mountain Tange, pitch-aocenta 
may be compared to its peaks.” Peaks rising above a mountain range are nat 


* Oonial, Kyooiku Onseigaku, p. 231, however, gives akdi, not akai, as the Kantoo form in 
opposition to Kansai dhas (an impossible form for an adjective in Tokyo speech). I admit that 
there is some legitimate ground for disagreement as to what aro, and what aro not, standard 
forms. 3 ` 
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quite the same as peaks no longer existing because submerged by a tidal 
wave! Yet I doubt whether the contours would be more amenable to mapping 
in the one case than in the other. If intonation and “ accent ” are both relations 
of pitch, as proponents of the “ pitch-accent ” theory maintain,’ whether or 
not it is possible to separate the two in theory—and a study of chapter 7 of 
the introduction to Zinbo and Tunemi’s dictionary may well raise doubta— 
the final account of the matter can scarcely be straightforward enough to give 
practical help in teaching. Would it ever be possible to frame rules to warrant 
the omission of the “ accent" on kotó in koto ga arimasu ka, but not in kotó 
ga gosasmasu ka; its omission on gozaimasu in this last example, but not in 
Sayoo de gozaimdsu ka 1 K 
I suggest that there isa way out. I suggest that we give up the “ pitch- 
accent " theory in its present form and substitute the notion of intensification. 
What distinguishes hana (‘ nose ") from hand ("flower") is, I suggest, a 
` certain tenseness of (some of) the vocal organs in saying the final syllable 
(or the final vowel) of the second word. Higher pitch does, “ other things 
being equal,” result from this tensenees, but “ other things ” include intonation, 
that subtlest of all the beasts in the phonetio field, and in matters of pitch 
intonation has priority. It is, I suggest farther, in fact intensification which 
proponents of the “ pitch-accent ” theory have all along been recording for 
individual words, except that occasionally, because they were doing this at 
second hand, as it were, through the pitch, they may have been misled by 
intonation. Adoption of this view would at any rate allow a consistent and 
reasonably simple account to be given. Strictly speaking, however, it is not 
individual words which have a fixed, “inherent ” scheme of intensification 
(using “ scheme of intensification ” to cover cases in which there is no intensifica- 
tion), or rather, not only individual words, but groups consisting of individual 
‘words or stems plus particles and suffixes, if any. As, however, rules can be 
given for the influence of the particles and suffixes on the words or stems they 
follow, it will still be convenient to mark the intensification on the individual 
words in a word-list. With this and the rules we shall have a complete account. 
We should then be able to mark the three sentences quoted, as follows :— 


Andia wa sibat o mita kotó ga arimásu ka. : ` 
: Andie wa koo su monó o góran ni nátta kotó ga gozaimdeu ka. 
Sayoo de gozasmásu ka. 


And as for the intonation, that would be another story. 
l x F. J. D. . 


1 Oonisi, for example, Kyooibu Onseigaku, p. 241, puta this view in a nutshell: Kokugo de 
wa, inloonsssyon mo om no kootsi-kankei de aru si, akusento mo kootei-kankei de aru. (In Japanese, 
Intonation la a relation of pitch between sounds, whilst “ accent" also is a relation of pitoh.) 


ie 
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2. Tue Tiv Prope. By Captain R. Ù. AngAHAM. Second Edition. pp. 158, 
maps and plates. Published on behalf of the Government of Nigeria by 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies, London, 1940. 10s. 


1. This book is ane of the most important monographs on a West African 
people that has-yet appeared. It is a notable contribution not only to our 
knowledge of the important Nupe people of West Africa, but also to sociological 
theory and the technique of sociological investigation. As the author explains, 
modern anthropologists of the so-called “ functional " school had studied 
chiefly small island communities at a simple stage of development and had 
elaborated a method suitable to such circumstances. He himself was confronted 
by a tribe of over 300,000 members, with a social and political organization so 
complex that, in the title of the book, it is compared to that of Byzantium. 
He was therefore compelled to elaborate a method of study of his own which 
would, so far as practicable, combine intensive investigation with extensive 
survey. He also explains that, without apology, he has mixed theory and 
description throughout his book. “ Description,” he says, “ is meaningless 
and misleading unless supplemented by a classification of the concepts and 
categories with which it operates, and by an assessment in terma of theoretical 
generalizations of the concrete data which it produces." Two of the most 
important concepts discussed are those of “ tribe” and “ state ". 


The book deals with the political and economic aspects of Nupe life, and . 


covers such a wide field that a reviewer can merely indicate a few of the problems 


discussed. One of these, which is both of general significance and of com- ` 


parative interest for other regions of West Africa, concerns the means by which . 


the Nupe state, a clase-state based largely on conqueet, has managed to weld 
into some sort of a national unity the widely diversified cultural groups which 
it has incorporated. Closely connected with this point is the relation of the 
organization of the state to that of the village community—of the superimposed 
“ association " and the indigenous “ community "., The whole question is of 
great interest for the study of those areas of West Africa where villages or 
groups of villages are independent units and where the state can hardly be 
said to have emerged. It may be that such areas can provide some of the 
comparative data which Dr. Nadel desires, 


The Nupe village, he says, although it has a specific political unity, “ lacks 


the more specifically political instruments of control.” Can it get along without 
them because it is a closely knit kinship and religious unit ? We cannot, as 
he says, glean the answer from Nupe material, because the Nupe state has 
removed from the village sphere legal and military matters and thus “ releases 
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"the social system of the village from certain social pressure which must other- 
wise have necessitated a more strongly marked specific political authority ". 
But if we turn to Ibo village organization, where we are also dealing with a 
kinship and religious unit, we find, at least in some areas, little in the way of 
specific political institutions within the village, yet nothing in the way of 
state control outside it. The village, however, is usually an exogamous unit, 

. and the ties created by inter-marriage form a series of horizontal links between 

villages. Within a Nupe village, on the other hand, inter-marriage is encouraged 

for the increase of village solidarity—a solidarity which, without the binding 
forces of the state, might become isolationist. Clearly we have much interesting 
comparative material here. 

A theme to which this book returns several times is that of the “ ethos ” 
of a culture, and the author would probably agree that this is a concept that 
needs clarification. A first step would be taken if anthropologists were to avail 
themselves of recent work in medical psychology in this country on the subject 
of temperament. 

Readers of this Bulletin will j join in the hope that Dr. or Mrs. Nadel may 
be able to publish some material on the Nupe language at no distant date. 

2. This book, being a second edition, needs no review. But ite appearance, 
in conjunction with a number of books by the same suthor on the Tiv language, 
should not be overlooked. It is designed for use in connection with these 
books, and the author is to be congratulated on pompas a linguistic with 
a cultural study of the Tiv people. 

| M. M. Garan. 
— 8; 
Tug Dynamics oy CLANSHIP AMONG THE TALLENSI. By Dr. MEYER FORTES. 
Published for the International African Institute by the Oxford University 
Press, 1945. 30s. 


This is the first part of an analysis of the social structure of a Trans-Volta 
tribe and deals with the Tallensi clan and lineage system. The second part, 
yet to be published, it is to be hoped in larger type, will deal with the network 
of kinship ties which make possible the functioning of a lineage system as the 
framework of political structure. This first book explains the principles of the 
social order as one might explain the principles on which a cathedral was built, 
in terms of relations of walls, roof, arches, and buttresses to the whole building, 
in the language of engineering mechanics. The second book will explain what 
the structural counterpart to a wall or arch is in Tallensr society in the relation 
of its parta to one another. Dr. Fortes intended to publish both books in a 
single volume, but war-time conditions necessitated their publication separately 
and at different times. The value of his account is in no way impaired by 
these circumstances. It is perhaps enhanced thereby, for it gives the student 
a breathing-space in what he is likely to find a strenuous tussle with the 

perplexities of a very complex social system. 
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Dr. Fortes’ book is not an easy one to read; A layman—and by that I mean * 
one who is not a social anthropologist—will not be able to understand it 
without making a considerable effort. The wind is not tempered to the shorn 
lamb. It is a book written by a leading social anthropologist for students of 
social anthropology, and more particularly for those who have done research, 
or who are about to do research, in the same theoretical field. It 18 therefore 
an excellent book for the postgraduate research student, but may prove too 
much for the beginner still in the bottle stage of learning. In short, it is a 
scientific book written for scientista and therefore in tho language of science. 

Some may feel that Dr. Fortes might have written in simpler language, 
and others, the reviewer among them, that, in his determination to support 
every statement with abundant evidence, he has burdened his narrative with 
an excessive load of illustration. Nevertheless, all who are trying to make 
social anthropology into science will thank Dr. Fortes for the manner in - 
which he has written his book.no leas than for the important contribution to' 
anthropological theory he has made in it. Social anthropology has only reoently 
emerged out of the travel-book stage of its development, and anthropologista 
still tend to write books to interest the public rather than books to increase 
a general body of theory. You can still hear the wind-in the palm trees in most 
accounts of savage peoples, and many anthropologists still feel that they must 
give their books picturesque titles. Dr. Fortes has unoompromisingly refused 
to appeal to the interests of non-specialists. The Tallensi are described as a 
field in which certain sociological problems can be investigated. They happen 
to live in the Gold Coast. They might just as well have been living in Golders 
- Green for all Dr. Fortes, or any good: anthropologist, cares. > 

For Dr. Fortes is not interested in a people but in a problem, and that is ; 
why he has written a book of scientific importance. The great historian Lord 
Acton laid it down that one should never study a period but always a problem. 
That original archeologist the late Professor Collingwood has similarly laid 
` it down that one should never investigate a site but always a problem. It 
remains to be said that in anthropological fieldwork one should never study 
peoples, only problems. 

Dr. Fortes set himself the general problem of discovering the structural 
form of what at first sight appeared to be an amorphous community living in 
a succession of homesteads and settlements which gave no obvious indication 
in their spacial distribution of lines of political cleavage. As he remarks, it is 
fairly easy to determine at the outset of an inquiry what are the social boundaries 
of an island community in the Pacific or of some nomadic tribe, such as ‘a 
Bedouin Arab tribe. The determination of what constitute political and 
cultural groups among such'peoplee as the Tallensi comes at the end of the 
study—is, in fact, the chief problem to the solution of which the study is directed. 
The structure revealed by Dr. Fortes beneath the confusion of social actualities 
is & variety of the lineage system. | 

The reviewer may perhaps claim to have been the first to have devoted 
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much attention to the place of lineage structure in a primitive society, parti- 
cularly in its relation to political life. It was Professor Radcliffe-Brown who . 
suggested to him that he should use the word “lineage” to describe the 
kind of agnatic groups which it now indicates in the literature of social 
anthropology. The Dynamics of Clanship Among the Tallenss very much 
advances our understanding of the function of the lineage system in the ` 
organization of social life, particularly social life on a political level, beyond 
the point fo which earlier writers had brought it. It is by far the most oom- 
prehensive and illuminating study yet made of a lineage system, and is likely 
to be regarded by social anthropologists of the future as a classical exposition 
of a society of the kind characterized by a lineage framework. Bo widespread 
are such societies—and not only in Africa—that Dr. Fortes’ book is indis- 
pensable to all fieldworkers. A student who has not first mastered his argument 
cannot hope to make further advanoes in this particular field of theory. Many 
-of us will regret, as we read his description and analysis, that the book was not 
written before we began our own fieldwork, for we realize how much more 
profitable it would have been had we had this theoretical guidance. 

I shall make no attempt to summarize Dr. Fortes’ book. It is not, in any 
oase, a book which can be summarized. Tt is not one of those books from which 
the few impertant points to be found in them can be isolated and listed in 
paragraphs of.a review. The book in itself is a highly condensed summary, 
‘and its close-knit argument cannot be reduced to a few general statements. 
It is an all-or-nothing book ; not one that can be dipped into here and there. 

P Furthermore, it is a book which cannot just be read. It requires study, hard 
o dy. 

* By this book Dr. Fortes has placed himself in the first rank of social 
anthropologists. He has shown that he is one of the few who are capable not 
only of doing first-class fieldwork, but also of thinking theoretically within his 
fieldwork material. This is by no means a common combination of talents. 
The publication of his first book coincides happily with his appointment to 

`- a Readership at Oxford. ` 
E. E. EvANs-PRITOHARD, 
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OBITUARY 

Ali Riza Bey 
Four years after his retirement Ali Riza Bey, the first leoturer in Turkish 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies, died in London on 5th December, 
1945. He came in 1917 to join the School from Cambridge, where he was 


holding a similar post in Pembroke College under the late Professor E. G. 
Browne. During his long service of twenty-four years at the School hundreds 


of studente, many of them from the three Services—Army, Navy, and Air - 


Force—benefited by his teaching. Besides being a master of the Turkish 
language he was an accomplished calligraphist in all styles of Arabic hand- 
writing and gave special lectures for all students learning languages in which 
the Arabio script is used. As & teacher he was conscientious and painstaking, 


and his lectures were conducted in a pleasant atmosphere and interspersed 


with humorous remarks and copious drawings. His unpretentious attitude 
and friendly conduct endeared him to all-his students. 


He was born in Smyrna in 1876 and educated at the Agricultural College ; 


in Constantinople. On completion of his studies he was appointed superintendent 
to the private estates of Prince Yusuf Izzeddin, the ill-fated heir to the Ottoman 
throne, and was decorated by an Order which conferred on him the title of 


Bey. The political unrest prevailing at the time in Turkey compelled him in - 


1911 to come to England, where he remained till his death. 


By nature and education and by early experience in life he was not content 


_ with a quiet academic career, and he found various other avenues for his 
overflowing vitality. In 1938 the Turkish Government appointed him supervisor 
to the Turkish students in England, and at the outbreak of war, when the 


B.B.C. enlarged ita foreign broadcasts, he took charge of the Turkish section. 1 


Finally, after his retirement from the School, he was called to act as Secretary 


to the Turkish Halkevi in London, where he worked with great enthu jasm' : 


until his failing health after an Deren compelled him to selagan “that | 


post early in 1944., 

In Turkey he had been for a time joint-editor of the Turkish ilasg to 
paper Shahbal, and from England he contributed articles to the Turkish *? ', 

` He had prepared a Turkish Grammar for his lectures, which, however 
never published. The artist in him predominated over the scholar. n i 

With his death the School loses yet another of its original members, v P foge 
kindly disposition and devotion to duty will long be remembered by all shose 
who knew him and worked with.him. - 

It may be a symbolic aot of Fate that while England guards his remains 
in the Moslem Cemetery at Brookwood, his own country keeps in the ‘British 
Cemetery at Constantinople those ‘of the late Sir E. Denison Ross, the first 
Director of the School, under whose loving care he worked ao long. 


g. T. 
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